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New Edition [1880], with a Supplement, of upwards of 4600 New Words 
and Meanings. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Rm 


Note.—The only authorized Editions of this Dictionary are .~ 
those here described : no others published in England — 
contain the Derivations and Etymological Notes of Dr. 
Malin, who devoted several years to this portion of the Work, 


See page 4. 


WEBSTER’S GUINEA DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Thoroughly revised and im- 























roved by Cuaunogy A. Goopnics, D.D., LL.D., and Noan Porter, - 


-D., of Yale College. 

The peculiar features of this volume, which render it perhaps the most useful 
Dictionary for reference extant, as it is undoubtedly one of the cheapest 
books ever published, are as follows :— ; 
1. Completeness.—It contains 114,000 | 5. The Orthography is based as far as — 

words—more by 10,000 than any cther | . possible on Fixed ciples. In atl cases 

3 and these are, for the most | of doubt an alternative spelling is given. 
part, unusual or technical terms, for the | 

Sipttootion of Rhigha Dictionary te most | 6. Pronunciation.—This has been en- 


2. Accuracy of Definition—In this  Wuerxuen, assisted by other scholars. The 
t the labours of Dr. Webster i 
were most valuable, in correcting the faulty typographical signs, 
and redundant definitions of Dr. Johnson, 4 Teference to a Key printed atthe bottom 
sally adop present tion i ° 
the definitions have been carefully and | 7- The Wlustrative Citations—No 
by W. G. Webster, labour has been spared to embody such 


: 
: 
3 ° 
i 


3. Scientific and Technicel Terms.— Bo 
a tn6 foescere hs Saeneet sengotnnins gh. So ope raph wae ah S99 
has been subdivided prcrinppalrae | | aah see weeg opeptseR: 1 
Scholars and Experts, including Prof.Dana, | 9. The Illustrations,which exceed 3000, 
Prof. Lyman, &c, ere inserted, not for the sake of ornament, 
4: myucagy sth eminent philo- but to elucidate the meaning of words 
. ©. F. Many, has devoted fivs which cannot be satisfactorily explained 
years to perfecting this department. | without pictorial aid. 


The Volume contains 1628 pages, more than 3000 Illustrations, and is sold 
for One Guinea. It will be found, on comparison, to be one of the cheapest 
Volumes ever issued, . Cloth, 21s, ; half-bound in calf, 30s.; calf or half-russia, 
Sle. 6d,; russia, £2, 





To be obtained through all Booksellers. 





GEORGE BELL & SONS. 





. New Edition, with a New Biographical Supplement of upwards 
of 9700 Names. 


WEBSTER'S COMPLETE DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, AND GENERAL BOOK 
OF LITERARY REFERENCE. With 3000 Dlustrations, Tho- 
roughly revised and improved by Cuaunory A. GoopaicH, D.D., 
LL.D., and Noau Porrsr, D.D., of Yale College, 


Ia One Volume, Quarto, strongly bound in cloth, 1919 pages, price £1 lis, 6d.; half-calf, 
£2; calf or half-russia, £2 2s.; russia, £2 10s, ‘ 


Besides the matter comprised in the WensTzR’s Guinea Dictionary, this 


volume contains the following 4 


ices, which will show that no pains have 


been spared to make it a complete Literary Reference-book :— 


A Brief History of the English Lan- 
t By Professor James Haptey, 
This Work shows the Philological Rela- 
tions of the English La’ and traces 
the progress and influence of the causes 
which have brought it to its present con- 


Principles of Pronunciation, By 
Professor GoopRIoH and W. A. W: 


A Short Treatise on Orthography. 
By Arraun W. Waicut. Including a 
Complete List of Words that are spelt in 
two or more ways. 

An Explanatory and Pron 

_ Voeabulary of Names of Noted Fic- 
titious Persons and Places, &. By W. A, 


Waeerwek, M.A. This Work includes not 


where the origin is unknown a quotation 
is given to some well-known writer in 
which the word occurs. 

This valuable Work may also be had 
separately, post 8v0., 58, z 

Vocabulary of Scrip- 

ture Proper Names. By W. A. W 
M.A. Including a List of the Variations 
Naat in the Douay version of tae 


oe 
The cheapest 
duction of small woodcut illustrations 
atility of the Dictionary.” —Churchman, 


M.A. Including a Synopsis of Words | 
diferently pronounced by diferent n- 





A Pronouncing Vocabulary of Greek 
and Latin Proper Names. By Professor 
TaAcuer, of Yale College. 

An Ftymological Vocabulary of Mo- 
dern Geographical Names. By the Rev. 
C. H. Wueetee. Containing:—1. A List 
of Prefixes, Terminations, and Formative 
Syllables in various Languages, with their 

and derivation; m. A brief List 
of Geographical Names (not explained by 
the foregoing ei with their derivation 
and signification, all doubtful and obscure 
derivations being excluded. 

Pronounsing Vocabularies of Modern 


peers hil and wiographical Names. 
By J. Tuomas, M.D. 


A Pronouncing Vocabulary of Com- 
mon English Christian Names, with their 
derivations, signification, and diminutives 
(or nick-names), and their equivalents in 
several other languages, 


A Dictionary of Quotations, Selected 
and transiated by Wiir1am G. WEBSTER. 
Containing all Words, Phrases, Proverbs, 
and Colloquial Expressions from the 
Greek, Latin, and Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages, which are frequently met with in 
literature and conversation. - 

A New Biographical Dictionary of 
upwards 9700 Names of Noted Persons, 
Ancient and Modern, including many now 
living— giving the Name, Pronunciation, 
Nationality, Profession, and Date of Birth 
and Death, 


A List of Abbreviations, Conirac- 
tions, and Arbitrary Signs used in Writing 
and Printing. 


A Classified Selection of Pictorial 
Illustrations (70 pages), With references 
- to the text. 


Dictionary ever published, as it 1s confessedly one cf the best. The fat:o- 
nt iifus lor ot tochaical’ and saentide Gites nade alin se tae 





To be obtained through all Booksellers. 
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WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 








From the Quanteniy Review, Oct. 1878. 


“Seventy years passed before Jonnson was followed by Webster, an 
American writer, who faced the task of the English Dictionary with a 
full appreciation of its requirements, leading to better. practical:results.” 
‘eee 

“ His laborious comparison of twenty languages, though never 
ished, bore fruit in his own mind, ca te eee et bie 
knowledge and judgment far in advance of Johnson as a philologist. 
Webster's ‘American Dictionary of the English was" 
lished in 1828, and of course appeared at once in England, w 
successive re-editing has as yet kept it in the highest place as aypractical 


“The acceptance of an American Dictionary in England has itself 
had immense effect in keeping up the community of speech, to break 
which would be a grievous not to ish-speaking nations 
alone, but to mankind. ‘The result of this has that the common 
Dictionary must suit both sides of the Atlantic.” .... 

“The good average business-like character of Webster’s Dictionary, 
both in style ana matter, made it as distinctly suited as Johnson’s was 
_ distinctly unsuited to be expanded and re-edited by other hands. 
Professor Goodrich’s edition of 1847 is not much more than 
and amended, but other revisions since have so much novelty of. 
as to be described as distinct works.” .... : 

“The American ‘revised Webster’s Dictionary of 1864, published in 
America and England, is of an altogether higher order than these last 
[The London Imperial and Student’s]. It bears on its title-page the 
names of Drs. Goodrich and Porter, but inasmuch as its especial im- 
provement is in the etymological department, the care of which was 
= ee ee of weg we — to describe it in shortas 

e We ictionary. Many other literary men, among them 
Professors Whitney and Dana,.aided in the task of compilation.and 
revision. On consideration it seems that the editors and ‘contributors 
have gone far toward improving Webster to the utmost that he will 
bear improvement, The vocabulary has become almost regs ene Sr 
regards usual words, while the definitions keep throughout to 8 

careful style, and the derivations are assigned with the aid cf — 
modern authorities.” 


“On the whole, the Webster-Mahn Dictionary as it stands, is most 
respectable, and CERTAINLY THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY EXTANT.” 


* 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS. 


SPECIAL DICTIONARIES AND WORKS 
OF REFERENCE... 


Dr. Richardson’s Philological. Dictionary of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Combining Explanation with Etymology, 
and copiously illustrated by Quotations from the Best Authorities. 
New ion, with a Supplement containing additional Words and 
farther Illustrations. In 2 vols. 4to. £4 14s. 6d. Half-bound in Russia, 
£5 15s. 6d. Russia, £6 12s—The Supplement separately. 4to. 12s. 

An 8vo. edition, without the Quotations, 15s. Half-russia, 20s. 
Russia, 24s. : 

A Supplementary English Glossary. Containing 12,000 
Words or Meanings»oceurring in English Literature not found in any 
other Dictionary. With Illustrative Quotations. By T. Luawis O. 
Daviss, M.A. Demy 8yo. 16s. 

Folk-Etymology. A Dictionary of Corrupted Words which 
haye been Perverted in Form or Meaning by False Derivation. or 
Mistaken Analogy. By the Rev. A. S. Patmmur, Author of “A 
Word-Hunter’s Note-book.” Demy 8vo. 2ls. 

a alta instructive, and valuable coutribution to the study of language.”— 

Synonyms Discriminated. A Oatalogue of Synonymous 
Words in the English Language, with their various Shades of Mean- 
ing, &c. Illustrated by Quotations from Standard Writers. By the 
late Ven. O. J. Smmru, M.A, Demy 8vo. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 14s. 

A Dictionary of Quotations. From the English Poets. 


By Henry G. Bouy, F.R-A.S., F.L.S.,&c. 4th Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 
“Mr. Bohn’s volume has the rare recommendation of being entirely free: from the 
rubbish which is commonly thrust into similar collections. His selections have been 
made from a long and extensive course of reading, and it everywhere.bears evidenee of a 
scholar’s eye-and taste. There must be, as we judge, nearly 8,000) quotations in, the 
volume, ranging from Chaucer to Tennyson.””—Times. : 


A Biographical Dictionary. By Tompson Coorss, F.S.A., 
Editor of “ Men of the Time,” and Joint Editor of “Athens Canta- 
i * lvol. 8yo. With Supplement to 1883. 15s, Supple- 

ment separate, 3s. 6d... 

This volume is not a mere. repetition of the contents of previous. works. 
but embodies the results of many years’ laborious research in rare publica- 
tions and unpublished documents. Any note of omission which may be 
seut to the Publishers will be et ign 

“it is an " f asiginel..optits ftw so elt nett painstaking 
behalf pat forih by {ts editor.” —ritish Quarterly > edi 
Bryan’s Biographicaland Critical DictionaryofPainters 

and Engravers. With e List of Ciphers, Monograms, and Marks. 
Enlarged Edition, thoroughly revised by R. E. Gravus, British Museum. 

, In monthly parts, 5s. each. Parts 1-4 ready. 

The Cottage Gardener’s Dictionary. With a Supple- 
ment, containing all the new plants and varieties to the year 1869. 
Edited by Gzorcz W. Jonnson. Post 8vo. Cloth. 6s, 6d. 
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THE ALDINE. SERIES OF THE BRITISH POETS. 


OHEAP EDITION. 


In Fifty-twe Volumes, Bound in Oloth, at Eighteenpence each 
Volume. 





Akenside, with Memoir by the Rev. 
A. Dros, and additional Letters. 1s. 6d, 


Beattie, with sor gan eaaaden 
A. Dror 1s. 6d. 


Burns, with Memoir by Sir Harris 
Nicoras, and additional Copyright Pieces. 
3 vols, 4s. 6d. 


Butler, ae Sends by the Rev. J. 
Mirrorp. 


Chaucer, aia Sy R. Morris, with 
Rep op ie Haners Niconas. 6 vols. 


Churchill, Tooke’s Edition, revised, 
with Memoir, by James Hannay. 2 vols. 


3s. 
Co , edited, —_— Memoir, WwW. 
“ea oo pat by 


Cowper, crate his Translations. 
Edited, with Memoir, and Additional 


Copyright Pieces Joux Brvox, F.S.A. 
3 vols. 4s. 6d, ad 


Dryden, with Memoir by the Rev. 
R. Hooper, F.S.A. Carefully revised, 
5 vols. 1%. 6d. 


Falconer, with Memoir by the Rev. 
J. Mrrvorp. 1s. 6d. 


Goldsmith, with Memoir y the Rey. 
J. Mrrvorp. Revised, 1s. 6d. 


Gray, with Notes and Memoir by the 
Rev. Jouy Mirrorp. 1s. 6d 





Kirke White, with Memoir by Sir B. 
Nicoxas, and additional Notes. Carefully 
revised. 18. 6d, 


Milton, with Memoir ye Rev. iq. 
MirrorD. 3 vols. 4s. 6d, 


eee with ene by the Rev. 
J. Mrrrorp. 1s, 6d. 


Pope, with Memoir by the Rey. A. 
Droz. 3 vols. 4s. 6d, 

Prior, with Memoir by the Rev. J. 
MrrForp, ; 


Shakespeare, with . ar by the 
Rev. A. Droz, 1s. 6d. 

Spenser, edited, with Memoir, by 
J. Payyez Conumr. § yols. 1%. 6d. 

Surrey, edited, with Moneits by 


JAMES YEOWELL. ls. 6d. . 


Swit, with Memoir by the Bey, d.. 
Mirrorp. 3 vols. 4s. 6d. 

Thomson, with Memoir ix by ‘Sir E. 
mau, FAA. and edditieal Piamaaames 
fally revised. 2 vols. 3s. 

Wyatt, edited, wie None by 


James YEOWELL. 


Young, with Memoir by the Rey. J. 
MITFORD, and additional Poems. 2 vols. 





Complete seis may be obtained, bound in half-moroceo, £9 98. 
N.B.—Copies of the Fine Paper Edition, with Portraits, may still be had, price 6s. per 


volume (except Collins, 3s. 6d.). 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS. 


THE ALDINE EDITION OF THE BRITISH POETS, 


t SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES. 


Tue fifty-two volumes which have hitherto formed the well-known 
Aldine Series, embody the works of nearly all the more popular English 
poetical writers, whether lyric, epic, or satiric, up to the end of the 
eighteenth century. But since that time the wonderful fertility of English 
literature has produced many writers equal, and in some cases far superior, 
to the majority of their predecessors; and the widely augmented roll of 


ackuowledged English poets now contains many names not represented 
in the series of “ Aldine Poets,” 


With a view of providing for this want, and of making a series which 
has long held a high lace in public estimation a more adequate represen- 
tation of the whole y of English poetry, the Publishers have deter- 
mined to issue a second series, which will contain some of the older poets, 
and the works of recent writers, so far as may be practicable by arrange- 
ment with the representatives of the poets whose works are still copyright. 


One, volume, or more, at a time will be issued at short intervals; they 
will be uniform in binding and style with the last fine-paper edition of the 
Aldine Poets, in feap. 8vo. size, printed at the Chiswick Press. i 
5s. per volume, 


Each volume will be edited with notes where nocessary for elucidation of 


the text; a memoir will be prefixed and a portrait, where an authentic 
one is accessible, 





The following are already published :— 

Tue Poems or WituiAm Buaxe. Witt Memoir by W. M. Rossetti, 
and portrait by Jeens. 

Tue Porms or Samuen Rocers. With Memoir by Edward Bell, and 
portrait by Jeens. 

Tue Pozms or Teomas CnatTterTon. 2 vole. Edited by the Rev. 
W. Skeat, with Memoir by Edward Bell, 

Tse Poms or Smr Waurze Raueiex, Six Henry Worron, and Selec- 
tions from other Courtly Poets. With Introduction by the Rev. Dr. 
Hannah, and portrait of Sir W. Raleigh. 

Tue Poems or Tomas OamPseLi, With Memoir by W. Allingham, 
and portrait by Jeens. 


Tus Porms or Gzorce Hurpert. (Complete Edition.) With Memoir 
by the Rev. A. B. Grosart, and portrait. 


Tae Posms or Joun Keats, With Memoir by Lord Houghton, and 
portrait by Jeens, 


SaorepD Porms anp Pious EsaccLations By Henry Vaucuan. With 
Memoir by Rey. H. F. Lyte. 


' ConrrineGr’s Porms. By T. Ashe. [In the Press. 
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In Ten Volumes, price 2s. 6d. each ; in half-morocco, £2 10s., 
or, with Plates, £3 the set. 


CHEAP ALDINE EDITION OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIC. WORKS. 


Eprrep: By 8S. W, SINGER. 
Uniform with the Cheap Hdition-of the Aldine Posts, 





Tue formation of numerous Shakespeare Reading Societies has ereated 
@ demand for a meen rtable edition, with LEGIBLE TyPr, that shall, pro 
vide a sound text th such notes a. nag hip, bo blubicee. tlie aaa 
and assist in the better understanding of the author. The Publishers 
therefore determined to reprint Mr. Singer’s well-known Edition, published 
in 10 yols., small 8vo., for some time out of print, and issue it ina cheap 
form, uniform with the well-known Aldine Edition of British Poets, 





CONTENTS. 


Vol. L The Life of Shakespeare. The Tempest. The Two Gentlemen 
Verona. The. Merry Wives. of. Windsor... Measure: for 


Vol. IL, Comedy of Errors. Much Ado about Nothing. Love’s Labour 
Lost. Midsummer Night’s Dream, Merchant of Venice, 


Vol. IL..As You Like It. Taming of the Shrew. All’s Well that 
Ends Well. Twelfth Night, or What You Will. 


Vol. IV. Winter’s Tale, Pericles. King John, King Richard I, 
Vol. V. King Henry IV., Parts I, and II, King Henry, V.. 

Vol. VI..King Henry VL, Parts I, Il. and IIL.» King Richard II, 
Vol. VII. King Henry VIII. Troilus and Cressida: Coriolanus. 


Vol. VILL Titus Andronicus, Romeo and Juliet. Timon of Athens, 
Julius Cesar. 
Vol. TX. Macbeth. Hamlet. King Lear. 


Vol. X. Othello, Antony and Cleopatra. Cymbeline. . 


Uniform with the above, price 28. 6d; tn half-morocco, 5a, . 
CRITICAL ESSAYS ON THE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE, 
By Wim Warniss Lioyp; 

Giving a succinct account of the origin and source of each pla: , where 

ascertainable and careful eriticionen on the subjiéelantiiesor ee ‘ 


Afew D of this Work have been printea with the fine-paper Editi 
7 ot hve The price for the Eleven Volumes (not sold iparaity) i@a Aber, 
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GHORGE BELL & SONS. 





POCKET VOLUMES. 


& Sexms of Select Works of Favourite Authors, adapted for general reading, moderate in 
oie ones aE anne Exe, Sak smn dna AF SENS “there, So be premaee 
nently preserved. Imperial 32mo., cloth, 

Gatty’s Parables from  Wature. mig peg ph it ge 3s. 6d. 

2 vols. 58. e Sketch B WASHINGTON 
rd aa "| ners ese. Dp 

68 a ASHING- 

Lamb’s Elia. Eliana and Last ny ton Invina. 38, 6d. - 


vite Memnett, by Baggy CoRNWALL oan haus Tales. from: Shak- 
vo’ 








Bacon’s Essays. 28.6d, Longfellow’ 8 Evangelinoand Voi : 
Burns’s Poems. 3s, Sea-side, and Poems on Slavery. 38. eK 

- gs. 38. fia Milton’s Paradise Lost. 33, 
Coleridge’s Poems: Ss.. Regained, & other Poems, 3s, 
G) Dibdin’s Sea Songs and Ballads. | pohin Hood Ballads. 3s. 


And others. 3s. ; 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. 3s, 
The. Autobiographical 
Mskotaes of saeteoseer 7 Complete: ler; Per- 
of his own —— Career, n by y Cap wsorre ple Ang! 
Lieutenant pe omaeendar By “lives of { Donae, Wotton, 
Captain Bas, Hatt, R.N., F.RS. 3s. Hooker, &. 38. 6d. 


George Herbert’s Poems. 2s. 6d. White’s Natural. History. of. Sel- 
———- Remains, 2s. borne. 3s. 6d; 


Shakspeare’s Playa & Poems, Keiauriry’s Edition, 13 Volssin cloth case, 212, 











ELZEViR. SERIES.. 
Small feap: 8vo, 

‘Tuxse Volumes are issued under the general title of “Exzevin Serres,” to distinguish 
them from other collections. This general title has been sree ine lef 
they are ; thateis to say, with the greatest le accuracy as regards text, and 
the highest of beanty that can be attatned in in the workmanshi 
They are p ted at the Chiswick Press, on fine paper, with wide margins, and issued in 


Dongfellow’s Evangeline, Voices, | Irving’s Sketch Book. 53, With 
and 4s: Gd, | WHA Portrait. 


cnesinanes SR and The Golde 58. 
camry 6 ONE” | “Milton's Paradise Lost; 4s. 6d. With 
Wayside ia, 2 Miles Standish, Portrait. 
Spanish Student. 4s. 6d. n————- Regained. 4s. 6d, 
Burns’s Poetical Works, 4s. 6d, | Shakspeare’s Plays and Poems. 
With Portrait. Carefully edited by Tuomas Kxicur.zy. 
——-— Songs and Ballads, 4s, 6d. Inseven volumes. 58. each, 
These ‘Rasttins contaiss all ths copyright Southey’s Life of Nelson, 4s, 6d, 
pieces published in the Aldine With Portratt of NExson. 
Cowper's Poetical Works. 2 vols, | Walton’s Angler. 4s. 6d. With a 
each 48,6; With Portrait. Frontispiece. 
—- Poems. 45.6¢,. With | ———— Lives of Donne, Hooker, 
Herbert, &c, 5s. With Portrait. 
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HISTORY AND TRAVELS. 


a. A Historical and T 
Rams apd Aba ra ote Ss ag and Neighbourhood of ancient eee 
pseu g yt late Fellow and ton of Trinty Ce ae 
WITT, and numerous Maps and Plans, and an Appendix, 
Sey OE Waka den wo as to 1876, Demy 4to, £3 3s. 


Old Rome. A Handbook of the Ruins of the Ancient City 
and the Campagna, for the use of Travellers. By R. Born, M.A. With Dustra- 
tions, Maps, and Plans, Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


Ancient Athens; its History, Topography, and Re- 
MAINS. By Tuouas Hiwar Drex, Li. Author of ‘The History of the Kings of 
Rome.” Super-royal 8vo. Illustrated, cloth, £1 5s. 


The History of the Kings of Rome. By Dr. T. H. 
Alen” wih a PreforyDiertaon om he Bonen adeno al 


Modern Europe, from the Fall of Constantinople in 
1453. By Tuomas Hewry DrEe, LL.D. Second Edition, Revised and 
In 65 vols. £2 12s. 6d. 


a ee Julius Cesar. 14s. 
wey. of Cesar’s Gallic Campaigns and of contemporaneous events, 14s. 
V. From the Invasion of Italy by Julius Cesar to his Death. 14s. 


A History of England during the Early and Middle 
_ AGES. By C, H. Pearson, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and un love 
in History at Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition, revised and wet a 
Vol. I. to the Death of Coeur de Lion. 16s. Vol II. to the Death of Edward I, 14g, 


Historical Maps of England. By ©. H. Pearson, M.A. 


Folio. Third Edition, revised. 31s. 6d. 
An Atlas containing Five Maps of England at different periods during the Early and 


The Desert of the Exodus. Journeys on Foot in the 


Witenes f Be Pay Tees Wap anderings, undertaken in Pet a 
Ordnance y the 
Pater, M.A.., Tite's Professor of Arabic and Fellow of Si. John’s College, 
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STANDARD WORKS. 


Corpus Poetarum Latinorum. Edited by H. Watxer. 
One thick vol. 8vo, Cloth, 18%. - 
Containing :—Catullus, Lucretius, Virgilins, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovidius, Horatius, 
Phaedrus, Lucanus, Persius, Juvenalis, Martialis, Sul Statius, Silius Italicus, 
Fiaccus, Calpurnius Siculus, Ausonius, and Gustiaaas wit he 


Cruden’s Concordance to the Old and New Testament, 
or an Alphabetical and Classified Index to the Holy Bible, s adapted for Sunday 
School Teachers, containing nearly 54,000 references, revised and con- 
densed by G.H. Hannay. Feap, 2s. 


Perowne (Canon). The Book of Psalms. A New 

Pipe with in ctions and ge Deroughe eet wea By the Very Rev. 

. J. STEWART PEROWNE, Dean o: eterporou: vo. Fifth dition . 

Vol. IL, Fifth Edition, iés. i der sca 

Asripcep Eprrion for Schools. Fourth Edition, Crown 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 


Adams (Dr. E.). The Elements of the English Lan- 


GUAG By Exyest Apams, Ph.D, ‘Twentieth Edition. Post 8vo. 4s, 6d, 


Whewell(Dr.). Elements of Morality, including Polity. 
By W. “en BPs + 7 He Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fourth 








BIOGRAPHIES BY THE LATE SIR ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B. 


The Life of Hernando Cortes, and the Conquest of 
MEXICO. Dedicated to Thomas Carlyle. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 16s. 


The Life of Christopher Columbus, the Discoverer of 
AMERICA. Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Life of Pizarro. With Some Account of his Asso- 
ciates in the Conquest of Pera. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Life of Las Casas, the Apostle of the Indies, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 68% <*>, 





The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By Tuomas Lewin, 
Esq., M.A., F.S.A., Trinity College, Oxford, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ Fastj 
Sacri,” “Siege of Jerusalem,” “Czsar’s Invasion,” “Treatise on Trusts,” &c. With 
upwards of 350 Illustrations finely engraved on Wood, Maps, Plans, &. Fourth 
Edition. In 2 vols., demy 4to. £2 2s. 


“This is one of those works which demand from critics and from the public, before 
attempting to estimate its merits in detail, an heyy acne tribute of admiration. The first 
giance.tells us that the book is one on which the leisure of a busy lifetime and the whole 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


In preparing the following volume, I have endeavoured to 
confine myself, as much as possible, to what might be really 
useful to Students in the Universities, and to the higher 
classes in Schools. It will be at once seen, that even in 
those Notes which are not taken entire from previous Com- 
mentators, hardly any pretence is made to originality, but 
that in every case it has been my endeavour to acknowledge 
the sources of my information, and particularly my great 
obligations to the works of Baehr, Schweighaiiser, Heeren, 
Wesseling, &c. &c., as well as to the kindness of various 
friends. 

DWF. 


Royal Institution School, Liverpool. 
October, 1847. 





PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


THE present edition of this volume has been, in great part, 
re-written, and, it is hoped, improved in many respects. 
Considerable additions have been made to the Introduction ; 


wi PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


and several points, which seemed to require longer explana- 
tion than could conveniently be given in the course of the 
Notes, will be found treated in the Appendix. 

My best acknowledgments are due for the kind aid given 
me by my friends, the Rev. J. G. Sheppard, m. a., Head 
Master of Kidderminster Grammar School; the Rev. James 
Lonsdale, m. A., Fellow of Balliol College, and Tutor of the 
University of Durham; H. Weir, m. a., Head Master of 
Berwick-on-Tweed Grammar School; and the Rev. John 
Ll. Davies, B. a., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Space would not allow me to insert all the references I 
could have wished to Jelf’s Gr. Gr., but still use has been 
made of it in nearly every page. 

, D. W. T. 


Royal Institution S-hool, Liverpool. 
November, 1852. 


INTRODUCTION. 


[From the article Hzropotus. History of Greek Literature by Talfourd, 
&c., reprint of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana.} ei 


Few writers have attracted so irresistibly the investigations of 
profound scholars and of enthusiastic admirers, as Herodotus; 
and the names of Larcher, Valckenaer, Wesseling, Schweighaiiser, 
Gaisford, Creuzer, Dahlmann, Baehr, and a host of other comment- 
ators, show the high estimation in which the great father of history 
has been increasingly held by the literary world. This illustrious 
historian was born at Halicarnassus, in Asia Minor, in the first 
year of the 74° Olympiad, 8. c. 484. A Dorian by extraction, 
and of distinguished family, we learn from the same authority that 
the name of This father was Lyxes; his mother, Dyro; his brother, 
Theodorus. Panyasis, an illustrious poet, was another relative: 
so that by connexion, as well as by personal position, he was emi- 
nently qualified for the high object which he early contemplated. 
Herodotus, born ten years after the unsuccessful insurrection of 
Asiatic Greece, soon left his native country, which had been com- 
pletely enthralled by the grandson of the celebrated Artemisia, the 
tyrant Lygdamis, by whom his uncle, Panyasis, had been cruelly 
put to death. 

That practical course of mental training, which in Europe pro- 
ceeds from books to men, was not adequately available at the era 
of Herodotus; and the converse order of acquiring knowledge had 
been the prevailing system, from, Ulysses downwards. e ac- 
cordingly find our author, in early manhood, when probably about 
25 years of age, entering upon that course of patient and observant 
travel which was to render his name illustrious as a philosophic 
tourist. The shores of the Hellespont, Scythia, and the Euxine 
Sea; Syria, Egypt, Palestine, Colchis, the northern parts of Africa, 
Ecbatana, and even Babylon, were the objects of his unwearied 
research. On his return from these important travels, we find 
him settling in Samos, for the power of Pi leniibe was still para- 
mount in Halicarnassus, A strong party, desirous of crushing the 
power of the tyrant, stil] remained in that state. But a master-spirit, 
well acquainted with the resources of the party, and the means of 
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insuring unanimity, was required to direct the springs of the enter- 
prise. Such a one was found in Herodotus, who, urged by a desire 
to avenge his slaughtered relative, and to secure the independence 
of his country, lent his powerful aid, and carried the revolution to 
a triumphant conclusion. 

The tyrant was dethroned. The downfal of this oppressor 
failed, however, to secure the freedom of the people: a powerful 
oligarchy promptly seized the vacant position, and our historian, 
deeply read in the selfishness of human nature, and despairing to 
effect the desired result, bade his country a final adieu. Soon, 
however, seeking that distinction which even the disasters of his 
native land tended to advance, he proceeded to Olympia, where 
those games which formed the glory of Greece were in actual cele- 
bration. Here, amidst the vehement applause of the assembled 
Greeks, we are told he recited his work, which was honoured by 
the flattering title of The Nine Muses. On this occasion it was 
that Thucydides, then a youth, touched by the noble ambition of 
future excellence, was affected even to tears by the recitation of 
Herodotus. ‘Olorus,” said the historian ‘to the youth’s father, 
“thy son is enthusiastically fond of science.” Subsequently to 
this, for ten years continuously, we find Herodotus prosecuting his 
historical and geographical investigations, travelling principally in 
the Grecian provinces; when once more, ctimuletde by previous 
triumphs, and possibly by the consciousness of enlarged informa- 
tion and greater accuracy in his work, he is described as again re- 
citing his composition before an Athenian audience, at the august 
festival of the Paustindas: The delighted assembly presented our 
author with ten talents, for the noble manner in which he had re- 
corded the glories of their ancestors. We might now naturally 
have anticipated that after a triumph so signal, Herodotus would 
have finally settled either at Athens or in Ionia. But he did not. 
Powerful motives must have induced a deviation from so natural 
a course. It is not improbable that the narration of certain 
facts, apparently incredible to the Greeks, may have rendered him 
the object of that incredulous laugh which not even “the stern 
philosopher can bear.” 

An Athenian colony was just about sailing for Italy, to raise a 
settlement upon the ruins of Sybaris. With these pioneers of 
Italian civilization, Herodotus sailed, and in the city which they 
founded, Thurii, he took up his final resting-place, occupying him- 
self with putting in the last touches to his graceful portraiture of 
the men and manners of his time. Hence, he is sometimes called 
the historian of Thurii. Here in retirement this great writer lived 
till the time of the Peloponnesian war. The period of his death, 
though unknown, must have been subsequent to Bs. c. 408; at 
which date, as we may easily deduce from his own statements, he 
was still living at the age of seventy-seven, and engaged on his 
history. A cenotaph, (sometimes confounded with his grave,) close 
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_to that of Thucydides, and just on the exterior of one of the Athe- 
nian gates, was the only spot which marked the reverence of an- 
tiquity for the man who had enlightened, elevated, and ennobled 
Greece. 

The style of this philosophic history admirably corresponds in 
sweetness with the various episodes which grace the leading nar- 
rative; the practical scope of which is to evince the triumph of 
civilization over barbarism, and to a the victory of mind over 
brute force. Before the eventful shock of Marathon, feeble and 
disparate indeed were the subjects for record; but now, the libera- 
tion of Greece, a theme of surpassing glory, atriotie piety, and 
meet triumph, formed oF ea chain by which the affections of 
Hellas were drawn tow the generation which had striven so. 
long and nobly for her children. The main achievement of our 

pn Pa then was, essentially, a history in the best acceptation of 
the term, a narrative unfolded by investigation and sealed by truth; 
a narrative having nought in common with the shadowy forms of 
antiquity, save the race of heroes which its inspiration had called 
into life. 

We are now prepared to remark on the diverging tendencies of 
these noble writings, the more powerful from the entire absence of 
art. They are two-fold. First, they embody the internal policy of 
Greece, with its attendant victories at Marathon and Platea, while 
they evolve her external policy under Agesilaus and Xenophon in 
Asia. Secondly, they are philosophic; taking the various forms 
of historical and mytho-geographic ae antiquities, na- 
tural history, and occasional speculative allegories.* 





CHARACTER OF HERODOTUS. 
[From Grote’s History of Greece, vol. i. c. 16.] 


WE have next to consider the historians, especially Herodotus 
and Thucydides. Like Hecateus, Thucydides belonged to a gens 
which traced its descent from Ajax, and through Ajax to Hacus 
and Zeus. Herodotus modestly implies that he himself had no 
such privilege to boast of. Their curiosity respecting the past 
’ had no other materials to work upon except the myths; but these 
they found already cast by the logographers into a continuous 
series, and presented as an aggregate of antecedent history, chro- 
nologically deduced from the times of the gods. In common with 

* The student is strongly advised to read the whole of the beautiful article, whence 


the above is extracted. e notes, particularly that in p. 240, on the recitations at 
Olympia are well worthy of his attention. 
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the body of the Greeks, both Herodotus and Thucydides had im- 
bibed that complete and unsuspecting belief in the general reality 
of mythical antiquity, which was interwoven with the religion and 
the patriotism and all the public demonstrations of the Hellenic 
sori To acquaint themselves with the genuine details of this 
foretime, was. an -inquiry highly interesting to them; but the in- 
creased positive tendencies of their age, as well as their own habits 
of personal investigation, had created.in them an historical sense 
in regard to the past as well as to the present; they had aequired 
a habit of appreciating the intrinsic tests of historical credibility 
and probability; and the particular narratives of ‘the poets and 
logographers, inadmissible as a whole even in the eyes of He- 
cateeus, were still more at variance with their stricter canons of 
criticism. 

And we thus find in them the constant struggle, as well as the 
resulting compromise, between these two opposite tendencies; on 
the one hand a firm belief in the reality of the mythical world, on 
the other hand an inability to accept the details which their only 
witnesses, the poets and logographers, told them respecting it. 

-Each of them, however, performed the process in his own way. 
Herodotus is a man of deep and anxious relivions feeling; he often 
recognises the special judgments of the gods as determining his- 
torical events: his piety is also partly tinged with that mystical 
vein which the last two centuries had gradually infused into the 
religion of the Greeks, for he is apprehensive of .giving offence to 
the gods by reciting publicly what he has heard respecting them ; 
he frequently stops shoet in his narrative and intimates that there 
ts a sacred legend, but that he will not tell it: in other cases, where 
he feels compelled to speak out, he entreats forgiveness for doing 
so from the gods and heroes. Sometimes he will not even men- 
tion the name of a god, though he generally thinks himself au- 
thorized to do so, the names being matter of public notoriety. Such 
pious reserve, which the open-hearted Herodotus avowedly pro- 
claims as chaining up his tongue, affords a striking contrast with 
the plain-spoken and unsuspecting tone of the ancient epic, as well 
as of the popular legends; wherein the gods and their proceedin 
were the familiar and interesting subjects of common talk as well 
as of common sympathy, without ceasing to inspire both fear and 
reverence, 

Herodotus expressly distinguishes, in the comparison of Poly- 
cratés with Minos, the human race to which the former belonged, 
from the divine or heroic race which comprised the latter. But - 
he has a firm belief in the authentic personality and parentage of 
all the names in the myths, divine, heroic, and human, as well as 
in the trustworthiness of their chronology computed by generations ; 
he counts back 1600 years from his own day to that of Semele, 
mother of Dionysus; 900 years to Héraklés; and 800 years to 
Penelopé; the Trojan war being a little earlier in date. Indeed, it 
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would seem that even the longest of these periods must have ap- 
peared to him comparatively short, seeing that he apparently 
accepts the prodigious series of years which the Egyptians pro- 
fessed to draw from a recorded chronology — 17,000 years from 
their god Héraklés, and 15,000 years from their god Osiris or 
Dionysus, down to their king Amasis (550 B.c.). So much was 


his imagination familiarized with these long chronological com- 


putations, barren of events, that he treats Homer and Hesiod as 
“men of yesterday,” though separated from his own age by an 
interval which he reckons as 400 years. — 

Herodotus had been profoundly impressed with what he heard 
and saw in Egypt; the wonderful monuments, the evident anti- 
quity, and the peculiar civilization of that country acquired a pre- 
ponderance in his mind over his own native legends, and he is 
disposed to trace even the oldest religious names or institutions of 
Greece to Egyptian or Pheenician original, setting aside in favour 
of this hypothesis the Grecian legends of Dionysus and Pan. 
The oldest Grecian mythical genealogies are thus made ultimately 
to lose themselves in Egyptian or Pheenician antiquity, and in the 
full extent of these genealogies Herodotus firmly believes. It 
does not seem that any doubt had ever crossed his mind as to the 
real personality of those who were named or described in the po- 

ular myths ; all of them have once had reality, either as men, as 

eroes, or as gods. The eponyms of cities, démés, and tribes, are 
all comprehended in this affirmative category; the supposition of 
fictitious personages being apparently never entertained. Deu- 
calion, Hellén, Dorus,—IJ6n, with his four sons, the eponyms 
of the old Athenian tribes,—Autochthonous, Titakus, and Deke- 
lus,—Danaus, Lynceus, Perseus, Amphitryon, and Aleména, and 
Héraklés,—Talthybius, the heroic progenitor of the privileged 
heraldic gens at Sparta,—the Tyndarids and Helena,—Agamem- 
non, Menelaus, and Orestés,—Nestor and his son Pisistratus,— 
Asdépus, Thébé, and Aigina,—Inachus and 16, AMétés and Médeia, 
Melanippus, Adrastus, and Amphiaraus, as well as Jason and the 
Argo,—all these are occupants of the real past time, and prede- 
cessors of himself and his contemporaries. In the veins of the 
Lacedemonian kings flowed the blood both of Cadmus and of 
Danaus, their splendid pedigree being traceable to both of these 
eee mythical names: Herodotus carries the lineage up through 

éraklés, first to Perseus and Danaé, then through Danaé to Akri- 
sius and the Egyptian Danaus; but he drops the paternal lineage 
when he comes to Perseus, (inasmuch as Perseus is the son of Zeus 
by Danaé, without any reputed human father, such as Amphi- 
try6n was to Héraklés,) and then follow the higher members of 
the series through Danaé alone. He also pursues the same regal 

nealogy, through the mother of Eurysthenés and Proclés, up to 

olynicés, CXdipus, Laius, Labdacus, Polydérus, and Cadmus; 
and he assigns various ancient inscriptions which he saw in the 
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temple of the Ismenian Apollo at Thébes, to the ages of Laius 
and CEdipus. Moreover the sieges of Thébes and Troy,—the Ar- 
gonautic expedition,—the invasion of Attica by the Amazons,— 
the protection of the Herakleids, and the defeat and death of Eu- 
rystheus, by the Athenians,—the death of Mékisteus and Tydeus 
before Thébes by the hands of Melanippus, and the touching ca- 
lamities of Adrastus and Amphiaraus connected with the same 
enterprise,—the sailing of Castor and Pollux in the Argo,—the 
abductions of Io, Europa, Médeia, and Helena,—the emigration 
of Cadmus in quest of Europa, and his coming to Beeétia,—as well 
as the attack of the Greeks upon Troy to recover Helen,—all these 
events seem to him portions of past history, not less unquestion- 
ably certain, though more clouded over by distance and misrepre- 
sentation, than the battles of Salamis and Mycalé. 

But though Herodotus is thus easy of faith in regard both to 
the persons and to the general facts of Grecian myths, yet when 
he comes to discuss particular facts taken separately, we find him 
applying to them stricter tests of historical credibility, and often 
disposed to reject as well the miraculous as the extravagant. Thus, 
even with respect to Héraklés, he censures the levity of the Greeks 
in ascribing to him absurd and incredible exploits; he tries their 
assertion by the philosophical standard of nature, or of determinate 

wers and conditions governing the course of events. “ How is 
it consonant to nature, (he asks,) that Héraklés, being, as he was, 
according to the statement of the Greeks, a man, should kill many 
thousand persons? I pray that indulgence may be shown to me 
both by gods and heroes for saying so much as this.” The reli- - 
gious feelings of Herodotus here told him that he was trenching 
upon the utmost limits of admissible scepticism. 

Another striking instance of the disposition of Herodotus to 
rationalize the miraculous narratives of the current myths, is to 
be found in his account of the oracle of Dédona and its alleged 
Egyptian origin. Here, if in any case, a miracle was not only in 
full keeping, but apparently indispensable to satisfy the exigencies 
of the religious sentiment; any thing less than a miracle would 
have appeared tame and unimpressive to the visitors of so revered 
a spot, much more to the residents themselves. Accordingly, 
Herodotus heard, both from the three priestesses and from the 
Dodoneans generally, that two black doves had started at the 
same time from Thébes in Egypt: one of them went to Libya, 
where it directed the Libyans to establish the oracle of Zeus Am- 
mon ; the other came to the grove of Dédona, and perched on one 
of the venerable oaks, proclaiming with a human voice that an 
oracle of Zeus must be founded on that very spot. The injunction 
of the speaking dove was respectfully obeyed. 

Such was the tale related and believed at Dédéna. But He- 
rodotus had also heard, from the priests at Thébes in t, a 
different tale, ascribing the origin of all the prophetic establish- 
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ments, in Greece as well as in Libya, to two sacerdotal women, 

who had been carried away from Thébes by some Pheenician 

merchants, and sold, the one in Greece, the ofhieg in Libya. The 

Theban priests boldly assured Herodotus that much pains had 

been taken to discover what had become of these women, so ex- 
rted, and that the fact of their having been taken to Greece and 
ibya had been accordingly verified. 

The historian of Halicarnassus cannot for a moment think of 
admitting the miracle which harmonized so well with the feelings 
of the priestesses and the Dodoneans. “ How (he asks) could a 
dove speak with human voice ?” But the narrative of the priests 
at Thébes, though its prodigious improbability hardly requires to 
be stated, yet involved no positive departure from the laws of na- 
ture and possibility; and therefore Herodotus makes no difficulty 
in accepting it. The curious circumstance is, that he turns the 
native Dodonezan legend into a figurative representation, or rather 
a misrepresentation, of the supposed true story told by the Theban 
priests. According to his interpretation, the woman who came 
from Thébes to Ddéd6na was called a dove, and affirmed to utter 
sounds like a bird, because she was non-Hellenic and spoke a 
foreign tongue: when she learned to speak the language of the 
country, it was then said that the dove spoke with a human voice. 
And the dove was moreover called black, because of the woman’s 
Egyptian colour. 

P at Herodotus should thus bluntly reject a miracle, recounted 
to him by the prophetic women themselves, as the prime circum- 
stance in the origmes of this holy place, is a proof of the hold 
which habits of dealing with historical evidence had acquired over 
his mind; and the awkwardness of his explanatory mediation be- 
tween the dove and the woman, marks not less his anxiety, while 
discarding the legend, to let it softly down into a story quasi-his- 
torical, and not intrinsically incredible. 

We may observe another example of the unconscious tendency 
of Herodotus to eliminate from the myths the idea of special aid 
from the gods, in his remarks upon Melampus. He designates 
Melampus “as a clever man, who had acquired for himself the 
art of prophecy ;” and had procured through Cadmus much in- 
formation about the religious rites and customs of Egypt, many of 
which he introduced into Greece—especially the name, the sacri- 
fices, and the phallic processions of Dionysus: he adds, “ that 
Melampus himself did not accurately comprehend or bring out the 
whole doctrine, but wise men who came after him made the 
necessary additions.” Though the name of Melampus is here 
maintained, the character described is something in the vein of 
Pythagoras—totally different from the great seer and leech of the 
old epic myths—the founder of the gifted family of the Amytha- 
onids, and the grandfather of Amphiaraus. But that which is 
most of all at variance with the genuine legendary spirit, is the 
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opinion expressed by Herodotus, (and delivered with some emphasis 
as jis own,) that Melampus “ was a clever man, who had acquired 
for himself prophetic powers.” Such a supposition would have 
appeared inadmissible to Homer or Hesiod, or indeed to Solon in 
the preceding century, in whose view even inferior arts come from 
the gods, while Zeus or Apollo bestows the power of prophesying. 
The intimation of such an opinion by Herodotus, himself a 
thoroughly pious man, marks the sensibly diminished omnipre- 
sence of the gods, and the increasing tendency to look for the 
explanation of phenomena among more visible and determinate 
agencies. We may make a similar remark on the dictum of the 
historian respecting the narrow defile of Tempé, forming the em- 
bouchure of the Péneus and the efflux of all the waters from the 
Thessalian basin. The Thessalians alleged that this whole basin 
of Thessaly had once been a lake, but that Poseidon. had split the 
chain of mountains and opened the efflux; upon which primitive 
belief, thoroughly conformable to the genius of Homer pase Hesiod, 
Herodotus comments as follows :— 

“ The Thessalian statement is reasonable. For whoever thinks 
that Poseidon shakes the earth, and that the rifts of an earthquake 
are the work of that god, will, on seeing the defile in question, say 
that Poseidon had caused it. For the rift of the mountains is, as 
appeared to me, (when I saw it,) the work of an earthquake.” 
Herodotus admits the reference to Poseidon, when pointed out to 
him, but it stands only in the back-ground: what is present to his 
mind is the phenomenon of the earthquake, not as a special act, 
but as part of a system of habitual operations. 

Herodotus adopts the Egyptian version of the legend of Troy, 
founded on that capital variation which seems to have been ori- 
ginated by Stesichorus, and according to which Helena never left 
Sparta at all—her etdélon had been taken to Troy in her place. 
Upon this basis a new story had been framed, midway between 
Homer and Stesichorus, representing Paris to have really carried 
off Helen from Sparta, but to have been driven by storms to Egypt, 
where she remained during the whole siege of Troy, having to 
detained by Proteus, the king of the country, until Menelaus came 
to reclaim her after his triumph. The Egyptian priests, with their 
usual boldness of assertion, professed to have heard the whole story 
from Menelaus himself ;—the Greeks had besieged Troy in the full 
persuasion that Helen and the stolen treasures were within the 
walls, nor would they ever believe the repeated denials of the Tro- 
jans as to the fact of her presence. In intimating his preference 
for the Egyptian narrative, Herodotus betrays at once his perfect 
and unsuspecting confidence that he is dealing with genuine mat- 
ter of history, te | his entire distrust of the epic poets, even includ- 
ing Homer, upon whose authority that supposed history rested. 
His reason for rejecting the Homeric version is, that it teems with 
historical improbabilities: if Helena had been really in Troy, (he 
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says,) Priam and the Trojans would never have been to insane as. 
to retain her to their own utter ruin; but it was the divine judg- 
ment which’ drove them into the miserable alternative of neither 
being able to surrender Helena, nor to satisfy the Greeks of the real 
fact that they had never had possession of her—in order that man- 
kind might plainly read, in the utter destruction of Troy, the great 
punishments with which the gods visit great misdeeds, Homer 
(Herodotus thinks) had heard this story, but designedly departed 
from it, because it was not so suitable a subject for epic poetry. 

Enough has been said to show how wide is the difference between 
Herodotus and the logographers, with their literal transcript of the 
ancient legends. Though he agrees with them in admitting the 
full series of persons and generations, he tries the circumstances 
narrated by a new standard. Scruples have arisen in his mind 
respecting violations of the laws of nature : the poets are unworthy 
of trust, and their narratives must be brought into conformity with 
historical and ethical conditions, before they can be admitted as 
truth. To accomplish this conformity, Herodotus is willing to 
mutilate the old legend in one of its most vital points: he sacri- 
fices the personal presence of Helena in Troy, which ran through 
every one of the ancient epic poems belonging to the Trojan cycle, 
and is, indeed, under the gods, the prime and present moving force 
throughout. 





- CHARACTER OF HERODOTUS. 


{Extract from The Times newspaper for Jan. 31, 1848. Review of 
Turner’s Notes on Herodotus. | 


Wuo does not remember the old Halicarnassian ?—the father of 
history, in whose pages, as an example of the Latin grammar tells 
little boys, “ there are innumerable stories.” Some, it is true, ren- 
der the word “‘lies.” Heaven forbid! Herodotus a liar! the most 
truthful and simple-minded of men a liar !—who went every where, 
and saw every thing, and heard every thing, jotting it all down as 
he went along in his easy-flowing Ionic! A story-teller, if you 
please; but no relater of fibs. How the whole book tumbles at 
once into the mind, head over heels, digression after digression, 
episode on episode, as it were in a royal game of historical leap- 
frog, or sacks-in-the-mill, ‘The strife of the barbarians and 
Greeks,” indeed! Why, the book tells of the quarrels of the whole 
world,—Cimmerians, Scythians, Egyptians, Medes, Persians, As- 
syrians, Indians,—every tribe and kindred on earth, rush one after 
the other on the scene, and tell their story, or have it told for 
them in the same delightful long-winded way. And yet the work 
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does not tire—why? Because it is pervaded by a profoundly re- 
ligious idea, which distinguishes Herodotus from every other ancient 
historian. It justifies the ways of Providence with men. It tells 
how the Persians, having subdued the Medes and swallowed up 
the kingdoms of Croesus and the Assyrians, having made Egypt 
and India tributary, waxed haughty and insolent with the wealth 
and magnificence of the East, and lusted for Greece also, the 
favoured land of the gods, stretching forth impious hands against 
the treasures of her fanes. “ Pride goes before a fall,” saith 
the proverb, and so it was with the armies of Darius and Xerxes. 
The indignation and vengeance of Heaven waited on the swell- 
ing power of the barbarians, and marked them for its own, so 
soon as they should have reached their pitch of pride. Tomyris 
and her Scythians taught Cyrus a lesson, but he neglected the 
warning; the slaughter of Marathon was wasted on Darius; his 
son, Xerxes, renewed the impious struggle. Then the patience of 
Olympus was exhausted, and the blessed powers passed the fatal 
word that the Greeks “should pull down the Mede.” Founding 
his work on this idea, Herodotus pursues his way, and never loses 
sight of it in his widest digressions; they are only the tributary 
streams which feed the great river of his story, and are, one after 
the other, absorbed by it, until it flows alone in the breadth and 
depth of its majesty. 

t is not to be expected that a history of such extent, so filled 
with matter requiring illustration and explanation, can be proper! 
understood and appreciated without a commentary. Of suc 
works, it is needless to say many have appeared ; the mere enumera- 
tion of them would require more space than we can spare, while 
the reading and mastering of their contents has become irksome 
to the student. As it was said by some one in a forest that “he 
could not see the wood for trees,” so scholars can scarcely discern 
Herodotus under the leaves of his commentators’ books. The 
work of Mr. Turner comes forward to remedy this evil, and, with- 
out pretending to much originality, may fairly lay claim to great 
judgment and taste in selecting such notes and explanations from 
the works in question as may be most useful to the reader of 
Herodotus. The “ Notes on Herodotus” are, in short, a perpetual 
running commentary on the author; and, armed with fren the 
student may safely dispense with any other guide, &c. &c.* 


* In addition to the above most obliging notice in the Times, (for which I beg the 
editor to accept my very best thanks,) I have to express my sense of the kindness dis- 
played in noticing the Ist edition of this work in the Daily News, Atheneum, Specta- 
tor, Examiner, Lit. Gazette, and Westminster and Foreign Quarterly. 
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[The following articles appeared in the Ist edition of this work ; the preceding are new.] 





ON THE CHARACTER AND STYLE OF THE WORK OF HERODOTUS. 


“Tr may be laid down as a general rule, though subject to con- 
siderable qualifications and exceptions, that History begins in 
novel and ends in essay. Of the Romantic Historians, Herodotus 
is the earliest and best. His animation, his simple-hearted ten- 
derness, his wonderful talent for description and dialogue, and the 
pure, sweet flow of his language, place him at the head of narra- 
tors. He reminds us of a delightful child. There is a grace be- 
yond the reach of affectation in his awkwardness, a malice in his 
innocence, an intelligence in his nonsense, an insinuating eloquence 
in his lisp. We know of no writer who makes such interest for 
himself and his book in the heart of the reader. At the distance 
of three and twenty centuries we feel for him the same sort of pity- 
ing fondness which Fontaine and Gay are said to have inspired in 
society. He has written an incomparable book. He has written 
something better, perhaps, than the best history; but he has not 
written a good history; he is, from the first to the last chapter, an 
inventor. We do not here refer merely to those gross fictions with 
which he has been reproached by the critics of later times. We 
speak of that colouring which is equally diffused over his whole 
narrative, and which perpetually leaves the most sagacious reader 
in doubt what to reject and what to receive. The most authentic 
parts of his work bear the same relation to his wildest legends, 
which Henry the Fifth bears to the Tempest. There was an ex- 
dition undertaken by Xerxes against Greece, and there was an 
invasion of France. There was a battle of Plata, and there was 
a battle at Agincourt. Cambridge and Exeter, the Constable and 
the Dauphin, were persons as real as Demaratus and Pausanias.” 
A good deal more, to the same effect, on the dramatical style of 
Herodotus, follows the above passage; which, as far more remark- 
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able for the talent with which it is written, than for its justice to 
our author's accuracy of detail, (see Dahlmann, ch. iv. throughout, 
and 8, 1), I venture to omit. The following, quoted from the same 
beautiful essay, cannot fail to charm the reader; it appears some- 
what overdrawn and too highly coloured to convey a correct notion 
of the real style of Herodotus; and he will be on his guard against 
admitting the tale of Herodotus’ recitation at’'Olympia (see Dahl- 
mann, ch. ii. throughout) as authentic.* 

“ Herodotus wrote, as it was natural that he should write. He 
wrote for a nation susceptible, curious, lively, insatiably desirous 
of novelty and excitement; for a nation in which the fine arts had 
attained their highest excellence, but in which philosophy was still 
in its infancy. His countrymen had but recently begun to culti- 
vate prose composition. Public transactions had generally been 
recorded in verse. The first historians might, therefore, indulge 
without fear of censure in the licence allowed to their predecessors, 
the bards. Books were few. The events of former times were 
learned from tradition and from popular ballads; the manners of 
foreign countries, from the reports of travellers. It is well known 
that the mystery which overhangs what is distant, either in space 
or time, frequently prevents us from censuring as unnatural what 
we perceive to be impossible. We stare at a dragoon who has 
killed three French cuirassiers, as a prodigy; yet we read, without 
the least disgust, how Godfrey slew his thousands and Rinaldo his 
ten thousands. Within the last hundred years, stories about China 
and Bantam, which ought not to have imposed on an old nurse, 
were gravely laid down as foundations of political theories by 
eminent philosophers. What the time of the Crusades is to us, the 

eneration of Croesus and Solon was to the Greeks of the time of 
erodotus. Babylon was to them what Pekin was to the French 
academicians of the last century. 

“ For such a people was the book of Herodotus composed ; and, 
if we may trust to areport not sanctioned indeed.by writers of high 
authority, but in itself not improbable, it was composed not to 
read but to be heard. It was not to the slow circulation of a 
few copies which the rich only could possess that the aspiring 
author looked for his reward. The great Olympian festival—the 
solemnity which collected multitudes, proud of the Grecian name, 
from the wildest mountains of Doris, and the remotest colonies of 
Italy and Libya—was to witness his triumphs. The interest of 
the narrative and the beauty of the style were aided by the impos- 
ing effect of recitation—by the splendour of the spectacle—by the 

werful influence of sympathy. A critic who could have asked 

or authorities in the midst of such a scene, must have been of a 
cold and sceptical nature; and few such critics were there. As 
vas the historian, such were the auditors—inquisitive, credulous, 


* See, however, a note in the article Herodotus, Hist. of Gr. Lit. Ency. Metrop. 
¢. 240, quoted from in p., vii. of this Introduction. 
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easily moved by religious awe or patriotic enthusiasm. ‘They were 
the very men to hear with delight of strange beasts and birds and 
trees—of dwarfs, giants, and cannibals—of gods whose very name 
it was impiety to utter—of ancient dynasties, which had left behind 
monuments surpassing all the works of later times—of towns like 
provinces—of rivers like seas—of stupendous walls, temples, and 
pyramids—of the rites which the Magi performed at day-break on 
the tops of the mountains—of the secrets inscribed on the eternal 
obelisks at Memphis. With equal delight they would have listened 
to the graceful romances of their own country. They now heard 
of the exact accomplishment of obscure predictions—of the punish- 
ment of crimes over which the justice of heaven seemed to slumber 
—of dreams, omens, warnings from the dead—of princesses, for 
whom noble suitors contended in every generous exercise of 
strength and skill—of infants, strangely preserved from the dagger 
of the assassin, to fulfil high destinies. 

“ As the narrative approached their own times, the interest be- 
came still more absorbing. The chronicler had now to tell the 
story of that great conflict, from which Europe dates its intellectual 
and political supremacy—a story which, even at this distance of 
time, is the most marvellous and the most touching in the annals 
of the human race—a story abounding with all that is wild and 
wonderful, with all that is pathetic and animating ;—with the 
gigantic caprices of infinite wealth and absolute power,—with the 
mightier miracles of wisdom, of virtue, and of courage.—He told 
them of rivers dried up in a day—of provinces famished for a meal 
—-of a passage for ships hewn through the mountains—of a road 
for armies spread upon the waves—of monarchies and common- 
wealths swept away—of anxiety, of terror, of confusion, of despair! 
—and then of proud and stubborn hearts tried in that extremity of 
evil, and not found wanting—of resistance long maintained against 
desperate odds—of lives dearly sold when resistance could be main- 
tained no more—of signal deliverance and of unsparing revenge— 
whatever gave a stronger air of reality to a narrative so well cal- 
culated to inflame the passions, and to flatter national pride, was 
certain to be favourably received.” Edinburgh Review, vol. 47, 
p. 331: 





“The whole work is pervaded by a profoundly religious idea, 
which distinguishes Herodotus from all the other Greek historians. 
This idea is the strong belief in a divine power existing apart and 
independent of man and nature, which assigns to every being its 
sphere. This sphere no one is allowed to transgress without dis- 
turbing the order which has existed from the beginning, in the 
= world no less than the oo ; and by disturbing this order, 
mah brings about his own destruction. This divine power is, in 
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the opinion of Herodotus, the cause of all external events, although 
he does not deny the free activity of man, or establish a blind law 
of fate or necessity. The divine power with him is rather the 
manifestation of eternal justice, which keeps all things in a proper 
equilibrium, assigns to each being its path, and keeps it within its 
bounds. Where it punishes over-weening haughtiness and inso- 
lence, it assumes the character of the divine Nemesis, and no where 
in history had Nemesis overtaken and chastised the offender more 
obviously than in the contest between Greece and Asia. When 
Herodotus speaks of the envy of the gods, as he often does, we must 
understand this divine Nemesis, who appears sooner or later to 

ursue or destroy him who, in frivolous insolence and conceit, raises 
himself above his proper sphere. Herodotus every where shows 
the most profound reverence for every thing which he conceives as 
divine, and rarely ventures to express an opinion on what he con- 
siders a sacred or religious mystery, though now and then he can- 
not refrain from expressing a doubt in regard to the correctness 
of the popular belief of his countrymen, generally owing to the 
influence which the Egyptian priests had exercised on his mind: 
but in general his good sense and sagacity were too strong to 
allow him to be misled by vulgar notions and errors.”—From the 
article Herodotus, in Smith’s Biog. Dict. See also Dahlmann, 8, 
1, p. 130, 131, seqq. 


HERODOTUS’ SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 


On these, first, from the preparations he made, before undertaking 
his work, by his travels and inquiries in Greece and forei 
countries, which probably occupied from his 20th or 25th year till 
_ he settled in Rhegium—and secondly, in his acquaintance with 
the already existing literature, especially the poetic portion, of 
his country, see Dahlmann, ch. vi. p. 76, seqq., and the articles 
Herodotus, above quoted, in Smith’s Biog. Dict., and in the Zn- 
cyclop. Metropolitana. 


SKETCH AND OBJECT OF THE WORK OF HERODOTUS. 


“The object of the work of Herodotus is to give an account of 
the struggles between the Greeks and Persians, from which the 
former, with the aid of the gods, came forth victorious. The sub- 
ject therefore is a truly national one, but the discussion of it, 
especially in the early part, led the author into various digressions 
and episodes, as he was sometimes obliged to trace to distant times 
the causes of the events he had to relate, or give a history or de- 
scription of a nation or country, with which, according to his view, 
the reader ought to be made familiar; and having once launched 
out into such a digression, he usually cannot resist the temptation 
of telling the whole tale, so that most of his episodes form each an 
interesting and complete whole by itself. 
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“ He traces the enmity between Europe and Asia to the mythical 
times. But he rapidly passes over the mythical ages, to come to 
Creesus, king of Lydia, who was known to have committed acts of 
hostility against the Greeks. This induces him to give a full his- 
tory of Croesus and the kingdom of Lydia. The conquest of Lydia 
by the Persians under Cyrus then leads him to relate the rise of 
the Persian monarchy, and the subjugation of Asia Minor and 
Babylon. The nations which are mentioned in the course of the 
narrative are again discussed more or less minutely. The history 
of Cambyses and his expedition into Egypt induce him to enter 
into the detail of Egyptian history. The expedition of Darius 
against the Scythians causes him to speak of Scythia and the 
north of Europe. The kingdom of Persia now extended from 
Scythia to Cyrene, and an army being called in by the Cyrenzans 
against the Persians, Herodotus proceeds to give an account of 
Cyrene and Libya. In the mean time the revolt of the Ionians 
breaks out, which eventually brings the contest between Greece 
and Persia toan end. An account of this insurrection, and of the 
rise of Athens after the expulsion of the Pisistratide, (with a di- 
gression on the kings and government of Sparta,) is followed by 
what properly constitutes the principal part of the work, and the 
history of the Persian war now runs in a regular channel until the 
taking of Sestos.” See Dahlmann, ch. vii. throughout, p. 102—126. 

In addition to the foregoing, reference has been made in the 
course of the following notes to a most instructive as well as 
amusing article, entitled “ Philosophy of Herodotus,” in Black- 
wood’s Mauna for January, 1842, the whole of which is strongly 
recommended to the student’s notice. Blackwood’s Magazine is 
so easy of access, that it has seemed advisable not to increase the 
bulk and expense of this volume by making extracts from an arti- 
cle, the effect of which would be much impaired by mutilation. 
See particularly the very valuable information on Herodotus ii. 24, 
under “The non-Planetary earth of Herodotus, &c.;” on ii. 33, 
the ep tation of the parallelism of the Danube to the Nile, 
“by which we must understand its corresponding rigorously, but 
antistrophically, (as the Greeks express it,) similar angles, similar 
dimensions, but in inverse order,” under ‘The Danube of Hero- 
dotus considered,” &c.; and on iv. 42, “ The Africa of Herodotus,” 
in which the truth of the great African Periplus is proved. “ Per- 
haps the very strongest argument in favour of the voyage is that 
which Rennell insists on—viz. the sole circumstance reported by 
the voyagers which Herodotus pronounced incredible, the assertion 
that in one part of it they had the sun on the right hand. And as 
we have always found young students at a loss for the meaning of 
that expression, since naturally it struck them that a man might 
bring the sun at any place on either hand, or on neither, we will 
stop for one moment to explain, that, as in speaking of the right 
or left bank of a river, you are always presumed to look down the 
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current, so in speaking of the sun you are presumed to place your 
back to the east and accompany him on his daily route. In that 
position it will be impossible for a man in our latitudes to bring the 
sun on his right shoulder, since the sun never even rises to be ver- 
tically over his head. _ First when he goes south so far as to enter 
the northern tropic, would such a phenomenon be possible; and 
if he persisted in going beyond the equator and southern tropic, 
. then he would find all things inverted as regards our hemisphere. 
Then he would find it as impossible, when moving concurrently 
with the sun, not to have the sun on his right hand, as with us to 
realize that phenomenon. Now, it is very clear, that if the Egyp- 
tian voyagers did actually double the Cape of Good Hope, so far 
to the south of the equator, then, by mere necessity, this inexpli- 
cable phenomenon (for to'them and to Herodotus, with his theory 
of the heavens, in which there was no equator, no central limit, no — 
province of equal tropics on either hand of that limit, it was inex- 
plicable) would pursue them for months in succession.” 
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H. Res. Bab. As. Nat. or Af., &c.—Heeren’s Researches; Baby- 
lonians, Asiatic Nations, or African. 2nd edition. 

= —equal to, identical with. 

1, l—loco laudato. 

Class. Dict.—Classical Dictionary, Barker’s edition of bape 

Lempriere. 


XXiv LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS. 


Liod. Sic.—Diodorus Siculus [quoted in Baehr, &c. &c.]. 

L. Egypt. Ant.—Egyptian Antiquities, &c., by G. Long, 2 vois, 
12mo, published in the Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 

Art.—Article in Smith’s Classical Dictionary, &c. 

Cf.—Confer, compare, look for. 

Dlint. Fast. Hell.—Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici. 

an. anno.—look under the year. 

se.—Scilicet. 

D. of A.—Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

Smith’s C. D.—Smith’s Classical Dictionary of Biography and 
Geography. 1 vol., 1850. 

Oxfd. Chron. Tab.—Oxford Chronological Tables. 

Hdtus.—Herodotus. 

Thirlw.—Thirlwall’s History of Greece, in Lardner’s Cyclopedia. 

Steph.—Stephani Thesaurus Lingue Grece [quoted in B.’s ed.]. 

sub.—subaudi. 

Smith’s D. of G. and R. Biog.—Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography and Mythology, 3 vols. 

E, Orient. H.—Professor Eadie’s Early Oriental History, 8vo, 
re-issue of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. 

E. Hist. of Gr.—Early History of Greece, by Pococke, Talfourd, 
&c., 8vo, re-issue of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. 

Miiller’s Lit. of A. Gr.—Miiller’s Literature of Ancient Greece. 

Hist. of Gr. Lit—History of Greek Literature, by Talfourd, Blom- 
field, &c., 8vo, re-issue of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. 


An apology is due for the constant reference made to Smith’s 
invaluable Dictionary of Antiquities, and Liddell and Scott’s 
Lexicon; books which in the present day no reader of Herodotus 
should be without. 
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FROM THE TALE OF 10 TO THE DEATH OF CYRUS. 


a. “ Herodotus, the father of history, born at Halicarnassus, 484 
B. C., after travelling over Egypt, Libya, and a great part of Asia, 
Scythia, Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece, returned to his native 
city; but disgusted with the tyranny of Lygdamis, (either the son 
or grandson of the famous queen Artemisia,) withdrew to Samos, 
where he began his history; parts of which he recited, 456 B. c. 
at the Olympic games ;(?) travelled over Greece, and again re- 
cited at the festival of the Panathenea.(?) (These are alike re- 
jected by D. Chap. 2, and passim, and Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. 
Biog. Hdtus ; but see Hist. of Gr. Lit. Hdtus, p. 240.) 444 B. c., goes 
with an Athenian colony to Thurium,-in Magna Grecia, where 
he was long occupied with his great work, and where he is sup- 
posed to have died.” (From the Oxford Chron. Tables.) Perhaps 
B. c. 408; certainly not before, and perhaps a year or two later, 
ef, i. 130,0., and D. p. 33, at the age of at least seventy-seven or 
seventy-eight.—For further information, see Long’s Summary of 
Herodotus, Dahlmann’s Life of Herodotus, the article in Smith’s D. 
of G. and R. Biog., Miiller’s Literature of Anc. Gr. ch. xix. p. 266, 
and the beautiful ch. Herodotus, in History of Greek Literature, by 
Talfourd, &c., republished from the Encyclopedia Metropol., the 
laborious treatise at the end of Baehr’s edition, or the Preface of 
Wesseling, printed in Gaisford’s Annotations. The first recitation, 
according to Baehr, Heyse, &c., but see D. p. 2, and remarks in 
Introduction, is said to have taken place in Ol. 81, 1, B. c. 456, 
at which Thucydides is said to have been present; and the second 
in Ol. 83, 3, B. c. 445. From his residence at Thurium probably 
arose the difference in the reading of the first line of his work, in 
Aristot. Rhet. iii. 5,1. Schw. quotes the subsequent mention made 
of his country; i. 144; ii. 178; iii. 4; and vii. 99; in the first 
of which passages his impartiality is strongly shown, in stating the 
reason why his native city was excluded from the Dorian Hex- 
apolis ; (cf. i. 144, d.) while, in vii. 99, viii. 68, 87, 93, 101, it is 
plain that he feels an honest pride in the wisdom and courage dis- 
hee by the queen, and in the achievements of her small squadron. 

_ See the remarks of D., pp: 4—7. See also a very amusing and in- 
_ Structive article on the Philosophy of Hdtus, in Blackwood’s Mag. 
Jan, 1842. 
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b. ioropinc. “In spite of the old traditional ‘ Historiarum Libri 
Novem,’ which stands upon all Latin title-pages of Hdtus, we 
need scarcely remind a Greek scholar that the verb icropéw, or the 
noun icropia, never bears in this writer the latter sense of recordin 
and memorializing. The substantive is a word frequently ema 
by Hdtus; often in the plural number: and uniformly it means 
tnguiries or investigations, so that the agai English version of the 
title-page would be—Of the researches made Herodotus, nine 
books.” [From the art. in Blackwood above referred to.] 

c. we pnre.—B. constructs ra yevou. t& dvOporwy, the deeds achieved 
by men. ie causal. The agent (for ixd) with passive or intransi- 
tive verbs, almost entirely fenie, especially Hdtus, rarely in Attic 
prose. Cf, iii. 62, te rod M.; vii. 95, ée Bac. Jelf, § 621,3,¢. For 
other instances, cf. ii. 148; vi. 13, 22. Possibly the construction 
may be éXirnha 2 dvOp., obliterated from the memory of man. 

d. rd re d@\Na—cum reliqua [opera], tum ea, que mutui belli causam 
prebuerunt. Wytt. “In the announcement of this historical de- 
sign, Hdtus takes no notice of any previously existing models: 
his wish is, by means of the information he has acquired, to pre- 
serve the histories of men from the destruction with which time 
threatened them, and not to allow the wonderful exploits per- 
formed by Greeks and barbarians to want their due celebrity ; 
(they seemed then to him not to have been celebrated, or at least 
not worthily ;) and in the next place his discourse was to be of the 
causes of their mutual animosity.” D. p. 103. 

Cu. I—a. oi Adon, t. €. The learned in antiquities and history, his- 
tortans, chroniclers, rerum gestarum bene gnart, periti, docti. B. Cf. 
ii. 3, quoted by B. Cf. ii. 77, b., and iv. 46. 

b. ’EpvOpij¢ Oaddaonc, t. e. the Persian Gulf. Cf. i. 180,seq. The 
name is in a wider sense applied to the whole of the sea which lies 
between India, Persia, and Arabia (see R. p. 197, and ef. i. 202, d.; 
iv. 37, a.; ii. 8, a.; 158, c.); and is “ no where exclusively given to 
the Arabian Gulf, which he treats of (ii. 8) and describes (ch. 11) 
as part of the Erythrean.” D. p. 61; see also Prid. Conn. pt. i. 
bk.1. “The great Southern Ocean, (cf. iv. 13, c.,) which, extend- 
ing itself between India and Africa, washes up to the coast of 
Arabia and Persia, from its appearing of a reddish colour by rea- 
son of the fierceness of the sun-beams constantly beating upon it, 
was therefore called the ‘ Red Sea;’ and this alone was that which 
was truly and properly called so by the ancients; while the Arabian 
Gulf, which hath now obtained that name, was never for any such 
redness of it so called, but throughout the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment it is called Yam Suph, i. e. the Weedy Sea, cf. Exod. x. 19; 
xiii, 18 ; but among the ancient inhabitants of the adjoining coun- 
tries it was called the Sea of Edom, the name given to Esau (Gen. 
xxv. 10). Hence the Greeks, who took this name from the Pha- 
nicians, instead of rendering it the Sea of Edom, or the Idumzan — 
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Sea, mistook the word Edom to be an appellative, instead of a pro- 
per name, and therefore rendered it tpv@pd @ddacca, the Red Sea.” 
A different derivation is given by others. D. says, “the rocks of 
porphyry on the Egyptian side of the Arabian Gulf, supplied a 
natural cause for this appellation, throwing out their red colour far 
into the sea; thus it is readily comprehended why the Persians at 
this day, still firmly retaining the antithesis, call the Mediterranean 
the White Sea.” Others say, from the redness of its sands or 
waters; but probably the derivation given by Prideaux seems the 
correct one; Edom or Esau being the same with the ancient hero, 
or monarch, Erythreus. Cf. Smith’s C. D. Eryth. Mare, and on the 
navigation of the Persian Gulf, H. Bab. ch. ii. p. 430. de %) @¢dacoa, 
the Motitenahenn: or A.gean—on the migration of the Pheenicians, 
ef. vii. 89, ¢. 

¢. ixrideoOac—applied themselves to. “The commerce of the Phe- 
nicians with Egypt must be considered as a second branch of their 
South land iy (That with Arabia, with which was interwoven 
a connexion with the rich countries of the South, Ethiopia and 
India, was the first.) Their intercourse with this nation was one 
of the earliest they formed, as Hdtus expressly assures us that the 
exportation of Assyrian and Egyptian wares was the first business 
they carried on.—Ezekiel, xxvii. 7, in his picture of Tyrian com- 
merce, forgets not that with Egypt, but even enumerates the wares 
which Tyre obtained from the banks of the Nile. “ Fine cottons 
and embroidered work from Egypt spreadest thou over thy pavi- 
lions; dark blue and purple from the Peloponnesus were thy 
coverings.” Cf. H. Pheenic. ch. iv. 343, seqq. 

d. xpottyev imaci—excelled in all points the cities in the, &c., so 
Schw., omnibus rebus eminent inter urbes ejus terre, que nune Grecia 
appellatur. dao is the dative of the point in which this city ex- 
celled (“the instrumental dative ;”) rd» [wéA\ewy ] the genitive of the 
person excelled. Jelf,§504, obs. 1. Avoid therefore following the 
construction given by L. On the date of the appellation of Hellas 
being given to the whole of Greece, cf. Thucyd. i. 3, and read 
Thirlw. i. ch. iv. p. 84. 

é. daribecOa, set out, arranged for sale. Cf, i. 194—B. rév 
gopriwy. Partitive gen., Jelf, § 533, 3. The force of the particle yin 
Hdtus appears to be equivalent to Zo! or rather So you see; it 
recurs from time to time in his story-telling style, to fix or recall 
the reader’s attention. Stephens on Greek Particles, p. 60,—“‘and 
carrying with them the exports of Egypt and Assyria, they came 
to many other countries, and also, which most concerns us at present, 
(or, and what is more to our present purpose,) to Argos: now Argos, 
at this time, surpassed in every respect the other cities in the 
country now called Hellas. And the Pheenicians having come, as 
we have said, to this Argos, set out their merchandise for sale.” Cf. 
Jelf, § 724, 1. 

Cu. I.—a. sincay 3 dv obroe Kparec, and they might possibly be 
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Cretans. Jelf, § 425, 1—Probably said, because the Cretans, after- 
wards infamous for their crafty and deceitful character, were ata 
very early date noted for their superiority in naval affairs. Cf. 
Thucyd.i. 4. B. With regard to their character for mendacity, it 
is the remark of Coleridge, Introduction to the Study of the Clas- 
sics, that Homer, in the Odyssey, never puts a false tale into the 
mouth of Ulysses, without his adding that he isa Cretan. Cf. the 
proverb quoted by St. Paul, Tit. i. 12. Cf. on the Cretans, i. 173, 6. 

b. paxpy vni—a war-galley. Possibly, from its use here, we may ~ 
infer that Jason’s expedition was of a piratical nature; as lon 
vessels among the Greeks were generally used for warfare, an 
those of a round form for commerce. See Ships, Smith’s D. of A. 

¢. aricato— est ipsum plusquam perf. cui hic proprius locus 
erat ; dmuéaro autem est Ionica forma aoristi aut imperfecti, idem 
valens ac azixoyro.” Cf. Matt. Gr. Gr. § 204, 6; Jelf, § 254,2. On 
the position of «ai, etiam, in d:amxpnt cai radd\Aa—aprdoa, for rai 
aoraca, cf. Jelf, § 761, 3. 

d, riv Kédxor, the Colchians. The singular is sometimes used in. 
a plural force to signify a whole nation. The nation being con- 
sidered as a whole, and represented, as in despotic governments was 
natural, by its head. Jelf, § 354, 2. So rév Avddy, roy Apa Bor, roy 
llégony, r@ Tupip, 6 Tedkwvdc, 6 Maxedwy, Vil. 173, e. 

Cu. II].—a. yeve#—cf. ii. 142, where Hdtus computed 3 genera- 
tions at 100 years, i. e. 33 years and 4 months for each. The pas- 
sage in the text marks the time between the expedition of the 
Argonauts and the rape of Helen, which Miller computes at about 
40 years. B. On the infin. &dévae (depending on é¢acay implied) 
with an accusative, instead of the verbum Jinitum, owing to the 
oratio obliqua, cf. Jelf, § 889, 5. 

b. rodg dé wr. rd... .. but that they [the Trojans), when the mes- 
sengers [of the Greeks] had set forth this demand, threiv in their [the 
Greeks] teeth the rape of Medea, how that they [the Greeks], when 
they had themselves neither given satisfaction nor had given her 
[ Medea) up, when they [the Trojans} demanded her, yet now [them- 
selves] desired to have satisfaction from others. B. mpowwyopévwy . 
., dxaredvrwy. The gen, participle sometimes stands alone, as a 
gen. absolute, without its subject, which is either supplied from the 
context, or, when it is wholly indefinite, a demonstrative pronoun, 
(as in this sentence, airéy,) or the indefinite words arpdypara, 
xenpara, dvOowro, &c., are without difficulty supplied by the mind. 
Jelf, § 696, 3; 894, b. Cf. ix. 58, tpiw ... . drauedvrwy robrove. 

Cu, 1V,—a. df\a yap «.r.d.—Some take these words to be 
Hadtus’s own epinion, on which surmise Plutarch, in his Treatise de 
Malig. Herod, p, 586, founds one of his charges. B. thinks that 
they are part of the Persian aecount of the matter, and doubts 
whether Hdtus meant at the same time to give us his own opinion. 
On spony txav apzacd., the attributive gen., cf. Jelf, § 496, obs. 4. 

b. oixeedyrac—hold to belong to them, claim as their own. Cf.i 
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94, iii, 2, and a ae passage in ix. 116. Cf. H. Pers. p. 
262; also vii. 5, 6., and D. p. 61. “The Persians, in the true 
oriental sie of uninquiring indolence, looked upon Africa ‘as 
part of the body of Asia which belonged to them, and upon 
Europe as a portion intended for them, but in which the Greeks 
were pleased to play the master.” See the speech of Xerxes, 
vii. 8. 

Cu. V.—a. Other passages referring to the tale of Troy, are ii. 
116, seqq.; vii. 43, 161; ix. 27.—B. “ Beyond the fact of the com- 
quest of Troy,” ii. 120, D., p. 76, says “ Hdtus hardly believed any 
thing connected with the particular circumstances of the expedi- 
tion, such as Homer relates them; which, indeed, were by no 
means considered by him as history, nor once made the basis of 
his narrative,” &¢. Cf. Legend of Troy in E. Hist. of Gr. ch. v. p. 
113—118. Grote’s observations on the historical basis of the legend 
in his Hist. of Gr. I. ch. xv. p. 433, seqq., are well worth reading. 

b. ob« Epy. tptwy—TI will not now proceed to set forth. Tov, i. e. dv, 
cui respondet, rovroyv. B. 

C. in’ tued,—in my time. Cf. Jelf, § 633, II. “The hand of time 
had buried before his (Hdtus’s) eyes what was great and imposing, 
while it had placed the unseen at an amazing elevation. There- 
fore he resolved (for which resolution we are so much indebted to 
him) that, in writing his book, nothing should be disdained on ac- 
count of its smallness.” D. p. 130. 

Cu. VI.—a. péwy dd pecapBping. Hdtus’s confused notion of the 
course of the Halys is discussed in Blak. Hdtus, i. note 243. On 
its real course, cf. Smith’s C. D. Halys. Cf. also i. 72, where ra xarw 
rijc ‘Aoine corresponds with ra évrég “Advog here, that is, all Asia 
Minor W. of the Halys; within the Halys, as it would appear to a 
Greek ; while ra dvw rij¢ “Aoing, constantly recurring, means all to 
the E. of the same river; the upper part, as it would appear to a 
Greek coming from the sea-coast of Asia Minor. The Halys, now 
the Kisil-Irmak. B. 

b. 76 Keppepiwy orparevpa.—The substance of B.’s note is:—“ The 
expedition here mentioned took place when Ardys, son of Gyges, 
was king of the Lydians, as is manifest from c. 15, who began his 
reign B. c. 677. From a comparison of the passages in Hdtus, 
where an invasion of the Cimmerians is mentioned, L. supposes 
there were two distinct irruptions: the first during the reign of 
Ardys, B. c. 699, i. 6, 15; the second at the time of Halyattes and 
Cyaxares, i. 103. These probably refer to one and the same 
invasion, begun under Ardys, and continued till Halyattes, who 
finally expelled them from Asia Minor, B. c. 613. Some derive 
the name from the Hebrew ‘ Kamar,’ dark, obscure ; others, as 
Volney, from the Celtic ‘ Kimr,’ whence the name ‘Cimbri.’” Cf. 
also Thirlw. ii. c. 13, p. 158, 159; and iv. 11, a. On the subjec- 
tion of Ionia, cf. i. 92, a. mpecBirepor, earlier. Cf. ii. 2, quoted in 
Blak. Hdtus. 
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Cu. VII.—a. émcrpagbivrec—lIst aor. part. pass. of imirpémety, fo 
commit, or intrust to one’s charge, cf. iii. 157. B. The Heraclide, 
according to the command of an oracle, received the kingdom which 
was committed to them, being intrusted with i by, or, at the hands 
of, these monarchs. Schw. “The Trojan empire comprised, 1. 
Western Mysia, 2. The Phrygian empire, which became a pro- 
vince of the Lydian empire, about 560. 3. The Lydian empire. 
The Lydians (Mzonians) were a branch of the Carian tribe. 
According to Hdtus, three dynasties ruled in Lydia: the Atyade, 
down to 1232; the Heraclide, down to 727; and the Mermnade, 
down to 557; the first two are almost wholly fabulous, and the 
proper history of Lydia may be said to commence with the last 
dynasty.” H. Manual, p. 25, and 380. Cf. also Thirlw. ii. c. 13, p. 157. 

b. éxi dbo x. r. 4.—during, or, for twenty-two generations. Cf, 
Jelf, § 635, 2, b.; ii. 119. éi woddov, for long. B. 

Cu. VILI.—a. sreperibero, used to impart to him, ask his advice 
on. Cf. 107, 108. B. 

b. xoiv yap Kavd.—For it was fated that misfortune should befall 
Candaules, &c. Cf. ii. 161; iv. 79; v. 92, 4; ix. 109. B. 

c. ota yap x.7.—So Horace, A. P. 180, “Segnius irritant 
animos,” &c. dmorérepa, in an active sense, less believing or trust- 
ing,more mistrustful. S.andL. D. Cf. ix. 98, d. zoise dcewe—Oenosat. 
After soiv, instead of infin., we sometimes find 62zwe with ind. 
fut., when the notion of taking care is to be expressed. Jelf, § 666, 
obs. 1, dpa or bpare, vide, videte, being readily supplied by the mind. 
§ 812, 2. 

Cu. IX.—a. dpyijy, altogether ; cf. Jelf, § 580, 2; or, inde a prin- 
cipro, throughout.—Schw. Cf. i. 86, 4A dpyny 6 Lodrwy, formerly ; 
so in ii. 27, and 148. perd iué éoedOdvra. Cf. Jelf, § 696, obs. 4, on 
the participle used to express time. To define any thing as follow- 
ing in time on the action of some other persons, yerd is used, as 
pera THAwva oixspevoy, i. 34. 

Cu. XI.—a. otrw, so. Supposed by Schw. to be said dexrecéic, 
as accompanied by the action of the queen, in pointing to the 
guards ready to kill him, if he refused the conditions. B. considers 
it to be said emphatically, so, as he (the king) also ought to die. 
Above dwe %) Bac. cardio. Cf. Jelf, § 843, 2. The opt. used with the 
uncompounded conjunctions dre, &c., very often to express indefinite 
frequency. 

b, un puv avayeaiy x. 7. d., besought her not to tie him down to the 
necessity of making, i. e. not to compel him to make such a choice. B. 
Cf. ix. 16, dvaye. évdedeu., and viii. 22. rod dourod, for the future, 
the temporal gen. Cf. Jelf, § 523, 1. ksivoy ye. Where one alter- 
native is contrasted with the other, yé is used with the one on 
which the emphasis is to be laid. So in disjunctive sentences with 
ij—%}, yro—%h, where of two persons one must suffer, or do some- 
thing, yé is joined to the one which is to make the greatest impres- 
sion. § 735, 2. 
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¢. éxspwra. On this form, cf. i. 88, b. pips dxovow, come, let me 
hear. The Ist pers. sing. conj. expresses a strong desire, or wish, 
let me. Jelf, § 416, 1. 

Cu. XII.—a. ob yap periero—Ion. for peOiero. Jelf, § 284. Was 
not let off ; perhaps it may mean, was not allowed to return home. “ It 
is probable, though only to be received as a conjecture, that the 
accession of this last dynasty, the Mermnade, ought to be con- 
sidered as the real foundation of the proper Lydian monarchy, (cf. 
i. 7, a.,) and that this is the historical substance of the tradition, 
that Gyges, the first of the Mermnade, dethroned his master, Can- 
daules. He is said to have been aided by Carian auxiliaries, and 
the Carians looked upon the Lydians as a kindred race, and ac- 
knowledged Lydus as the brother of Car, as well as of Mysus.”— 
Thirlw. ii. p. 158. 

b. rod nai ’Apyidoxyog x... This is consi.ered an interpolation 
by W. and Reiz., but defended by Schw. and B., from the numerous 
other instances, where Hdtus refers to the testimony of poets, as 
ii. 53, to Homer and Hesiod; ii. 156, to A’schylus; ii. 116, to Ho- 
mer; iii. 38, to Pindar; iii. 121, to Anacreon; iv. 29, to Homer 
Odyss.; iv. 35, to Olen the Lycian; and v. 95, vi. 52, vii. 6, viii. 
77, for which I am indebted to Schw. and B. The verse to which 
Hdtus probably alludes, is quoted in Arist. Rhet. iii. 17. Ob po 
Ta Dbyew rod rodvyptoov péinret. 

¢. carat. adr. xo.—during the same time, contemporary with. Jelf, 
§ 629, ii. 2. 

Cu. XIII.—a. tx rot—ypnor., by the oracle. Cf. Jelf, § 621, 3, d. 
ix causal, The cause, occasion: 2& Zpidog payecOar, Homer; but rarely 
of inanimate objects, instead of the instrumental dative; Hat. vi. 
67, é« rowdde dveideoc. ovvéiBnoay tg rwbrd... hv pév by 7d xone.. . 
dexnv’ The partisans of Gyges, and the rest of the Lydians, came to 
this agreement, if at length the oracle should decide in his favour, 
that he should retain the kingdom ; but tf not, that he should give back 
the sovereignty to the Heraclide. On 61, cf. Jelf, § 720, 2, d. 

b. “Hoakdsidyat rioic, vengeance for the Heraclide. Dat. commodi. 
- Jelf, § 597, obs. 1. tg rév wéumroy daéy.—viz Croesus. Cf. i. 

1? Wa 

¢. xpiv. mpiv, with the indicative, until. Cf. Jelf, § 848, 3. 

Cu. XIV.—a. rupavvivoac, when he had obtained the kingdom ; 
ef. Herm. ad Viger. p. 774, who renders, regnum occupavit et 
misit. B. 

b. GAN bea piv... adelora, but his offerings at Delphi are ex- 
tremely numerous. The word dca is by some joined to mkiora, 
and regarded as similar to dujyavov dcov. It is thus viewed by Jelf, 
§ 823, obs. 7, ‘‘ as a contraction of the principal and relative clauses,” 
like @avpacriv boov. This is objected to by B., on the ground that 
éca is usually put after the word to which it is attached, and not, 
as here, before. He therefore follows Matth. Gr. Gr. § 445, c., 

“taking the order to be aAX’ bca piv apytpov dvaOijpard tort [rovrwy], 
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ravra ot mreiora tort iv Aedgoin, but the greatest part of the offerings 
of silver at Delphi are his. That Hatus visited Delphi, is evident. 
See D. p. 40. oi, dat. commodi. Jelf, § 597. 

ec. mapet, besides. Two prepositions joined together. Cf. Jelf, § 640, 
3, quoted in iii. 91, ec. adov 7, both other gold,i. e. worked into other 
offerings. On the weight of the golden bowls, ef. iii. 95, where 
the value of gold in comparison with silver, is stated to be as 13 to 
1; hence 30 talents of gold = 390 of silver, and the talent of silver 
being worth £225, the 390 of silver, or the 30 of gold, = £87,750, 
according to L. B. 

d. a0. \Sy. xprwpévy, recte estimanti ; ypewp. the dat. commodi, 
Cf. Jelf, § 599, 1, Dat. expressing reference to. Whenany thing is 
spoken of with especial reference to any person or thing, as if he 
or it were interested, and in some sort benefited therein, (or the 
contrary,) the dativus commodi or incommodi is used. Cf. i. 51, a., 
vi. 33, ili. 90, vii. 143. @ncavpde, treasury. Cf. iv. 162. One of the 
cells in the temple, in which the offerings of kings or states were 
deposited. On Cypselus, see v. 92. 

€. pera Midnv. Probably Midas IIL, circ. 8. c. 800; but almost 
all the Phrygian monarchs were called either Midas or Gordius ; 
ef. the Oxf. Chron. Tables. Five kings are mentioned of the 
name of Midas; Gyges B. c. 716. 

S. ig rav x. 7. d.—in which he used to come and sit in public, and, &e. 
On ée ef. iii. 62, a., and similar instances in Jelf, § 646, 1. 

9. tri rwrvpinv—surnamed after him who dedicated thém. On 
iwi with a gen. Causal: the occasion, or author of any thing, cadsio@ae 
éxi tevoc, to be named after some one, or something, whereon, as it 
were, the name rests, cf. Jelf, § 633, 3, 6. and on the acc. izwy, 
accusative of equivalent notion, Jelf, § 548, e. 

Cu. XV.—a. Keypéoor. Expulsion of the Cimmerians from 
Europe by the Scythians, B. c. 634; taking of Sardis by them, B. c. 
633; cf. iv. 11, a2. On the Cimmerians, ef. note , on i 6. 

b. 70ca S. On, seats, fired habitations, an Homeric word. épéie, 
Tonic acc. pl.; so wddtc, dguc, &c., elsewhere in Hdtus.—B. Cf. Jelf, 
§ 101, obs. 5, and iii. 7, wioric; 11. 58, wavnytpic. emi robrow rup., 
while he reigned over, &c. On ixi with gen. temporal, cf. Jelf, § 633, 
i, 2. 

Cu. XVI.—a. otroc dé Kuatapy x. r.4.—Cf.i.74. Ardys, grand- 
father to Alyattes, kg of Lydia, was contemporary with Phraortes, 
father of Cyaxares, kg of Media. Ardys died B. c. 628: hence 
Hatus’s account is consistent with chronology. 

b. Sptpyynv. . . erieOeicav—Cf. i. 149, a., 150, a. 

C. ob we HOedkev axnrdrakev—he retired not as he wished, i. e. in a 
manner quite contrary to his wishes. Cf. viii. 68, ¢.; and i. 32, Thoda 
... 7a pyre 20éAea, and Eurip. Androm. 1168.—B. 

Cu. eVil—a. caprroc indicat fructus satorum, the corn, or grain 
of any kind which was sowed, B., not the fruit of trees. 

b. bd... . avipniov—under the accompaniment of (i. e. to the 
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sound of) pipes and lyres, and the masculine and feminine flute. Cf. vii. 
22, ix. 98, &c.; Jelf, § 639, i. 2, d. abddc¢ avdp., probably like the 
Roman Z%bia dezxtra, played with the right hand, which gave a 
basssound. aiddc yur. to the Tibia sinistra, played with the left hand, 
in the treble cleft, resembling a woman’s voice. B. Cf. Smith’s D. 
of A.; Paradise Lost, i. 532 and 550. 

C. we—arixotro, 80 often as he might come. Cf. Jelf, § 843, 2, on 
the optat. expressing indefinite frequency. obre Otpac anéoma.—Cf. 
iii. 159, on the taking of Babylon. Schw. 

d. rijg yao...» tmexpdreov.—* Miletus and Phocea flourished 
between 800—500. iletus is said to have had a hundred colo- 
nies in the Sea of Marmora, the Black Sea, and the Palus Meotis, 
and ranked next to Tyre and Carthage.” Oxford Tables, p. 8. On 
Miletus and its colonies, read H. P. A. § 77, 78; and Thirlw. ii. 
pp. 85, 104, &c. okwe éy. Cf. Jelf, § 805. Final substantival clause 
introduced by we, in order that, brwe, iva, &e. 

Cu. XVIII.—a. rpepara—overthrows, disasters, cf. vi. 132, iv. 
160, a 233, and Hom. Odyss. xxi. 293, Olvdg ce rpwee pedindaje 
€. ThA... 

b. wai yap 61). ... cvvdiqvexav.—The date of this war appears 
unknown. All three states were Ionian colonies, of which there 
were twelve principal ones, between which the festival of the 
Panionia, held at the temple of the Heliconian Neptune at Mycale, 
ef. i; 142, b., 148, a., served as a bond of union; though Hermann 
remarks, they were not only, generally speaking, independent, 
both often engaged in mutual hostilities. Cf. v.99, and H. P. A. 
§ 77, note 21, bre pH, except, properly obdév rt py. Cf. Jelf, § 743, 2, 
on the use of od and pa in dependent sentences. 

Cu. XIX.—a. ’Aconosine—so called from Assesus, the name of a 
small town or village in the territory of Miletus (see end of ch.) 
where the temple of the goddess stood. B. On the accus. ézirAnay, 
ef. Jelf, § 579, 2. 

b. ait@... . mipbavra.—Cf. c. 3. "EXAno dda .... wipbavrag, 
and c. 37, iv. 81, v. 109. B. Cf. Jelf, § 675. Participles or adjec- 
tives after infin., which ought to be in the same case (gen. or dat.) as 
the object of the verb to which they refer, are often in the accus., 
because they are not considered as referring to that object, but as 
separated from it, and as belonging to the accusative implied in 
the infinitive to which they are joined. 

Cu, XX.—a. r@ ... . rypavvedov7t.—On the origin of Despotisms 
in Greece, cf. H. P. A. §§ 63—65, and 72, the reference to 
Arnold’s Rome, in i. 59, b. and Thirlw. i. c. 10, p. 403. Read also 
an article on “ the Grk Despot,” ina review of Grote’s Gr. in Edinb. 
Review for Jan. 1850. Neither Hermann nor B. considers that 
Thrasybulus was one of those entitled “ A’symnetes,” magistrates 
invested with unlimited power, (Aristot. Pol. iv. 8, 2,) for the pur- 
pose of moderating adverse factions, as was Pittacus in Mitylene. 
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The name ‘ Aisymnete” was however given in some places, as in 
Cyme and Chalcedon, to the regular magistrates. 

b. bxewe .... Bovrednrarc—that he, (Thrasybulus,) having had pre- 
vious information, might form some plan with regard to the present 
conjuncture.—r depends upon Povdrtednra. Cf. Jelf, § 810, on the 
conjunctive and opt. with dv. To the final conjunctions we, drwe, 
jy, and twa, the modal adverb ay is frequently (especially in Hdtus) 
added, pointing to some (generally not expressed) condition. 

Cu. XL. é6—n ic tiv MuAnroy iv— So then the messenger 
went to and arrived ut (was at) Miletus. Cf. Jelf, § 646, 1, quoted 
in iii. 62, a. v. 38, é¢ Aaxedaipova tyivero, and zap. é¢” Arriejy, and 
i. 14, f. 

0. a a Nbyor, all the matter, the whole business. déyoc like pia, 
the thing spoken of, the subject or matter of the déoyo¢. & and E. D. 
Cf. i. 127, rod oyu pertoxov, had to do with the matter, were in the 
secret, ra pédXoi,cf. Jelf, § 802,8. The opt. used when it is only 
a suspicion, or a persuasion of the probability of any thing falling 
short of being an actual fact. Cf. iii. 68, we ob« ein «. 7.2. 

C. KkOpy Kk. 7. A4.— feasting, revelling, ixedv x.7r.d. Cf. Jelf, § 841, 3. 

CH, Xx xTL—a, dcwe—oy, that forsooth. Jelf, §722,2. ra djp— 
which straightway, &c. Jelf, § 721, 1. rov Ady rerpioOat w. 7. A.that 
the people had been reduced, worn out, to the extremity of distress. 
Cf. Hom. Odyss. xvii. 387, B. On jxove with gen., cf. Jelf, § 
487, 1. 

hb, iw’ @ re Esivovg . . . . elvac—On condition of their being, &e. 
Cf, Jelf, § 867, 2. On the tie of hospitality among the Greeks, cf. 
H. P. A. § 15, View of the Political State of Greece before the 
Historical Times. Even the prisoner taken in war, after paying 
ransom, was dopiéevoc. Cf. also the View of the Social State among 
the Greeks, in Coleridge’s Introd. to the Classics, and Hospitium 
in Smith’s D. of A. 

Cu. XXIII.—a. Mepiavdpoe—Cf. iii. 48, b. seqq., v. 92, d. and m., 
and Miller Dor. i. p. 188. KopivOov, relative gen. after érup. Cf. 
Jelf, § 502, 505. 

b. AéoBior—mentioned as Arion belonged to Lesbos, where Me- 
thymna stood. B. , 

c. ‘Apiova x.r.4.—B. defends this digression, Ist, as the tale is to 
the credit of a Greek state, which applies to many other of the 
Herodotean digressions, and 2nd, as teaching that no crime could 
escape the vengeance of heaven. On the story of Arion ef. Virg. 
Kcl. viii. 56, and Georg. iii. 6. Its origin is explained by L. from 
the vessel, which probably picked up Arion when cast into the sea, 
having the figure-head of a dolphin.—ovdevéc, relative gen. Cf. 
Jelf, § 502, 3. On rav (= dy) iypite w. 7. d., gen. by Attraction, cf. 
Jelf, § 822, 1. Cf. iv. 73, a. 

d. dOtpapBov.—A great impetus was given to choral pee by 
its application to the dithyramb, or old Bacchic song. his 
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ancient Bacchanalian performance, the origin of which is, at any 
tate, earlier than Archilochus, who, in one of the fragments of his 
try, says that “he knows how to lead off the dithyramb, the 
autiful song of Dionysus, when his mind is inflamed with wine,” 
(Athen. xiv. p. 628,) seems to have been a hymn sung by one or 
more of a xépoc, or irregular band of revellers, to the music of the 
flute. Arion was the first who gave a regular choral or anti- 
strophic form to the dithyramb. This improvement was introduced 
‘at Corinth (Herod. i. 24; Pindar, Ol. xiii. 18 or 25, with the notes 
of the commentators). The choruses, which ordinarily consisted 
-of fifty men or youths, danced in a ring round the altar of Diony- 
sus. Hence they were termed cyelic choruses (xixhtoe yopoi), and 
dithyrambic ts were understood by the term cvxdiodiwWaccados. 
This also explains the name Cycleus, given to the father of Arion 
(Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lit. p. 204). Smith’s D. of A. Chorus. See 
more under Tragedia.—xai 60—xo1}o.— dvopdcavra—oiiakt. the first 
whom we know, who composed, and named, and brought out the Dithy- 
ramb, &e. diddoxev, like docere fabulam, is pecul. used of the Dithy- 
rambic and dramatic poets, who taught the actors their parts and 
superintended the getting up and bringing out of their pieces. S. 
and L. D. Cf. Hor. A. P. 288, “ Vel qui pretextas vel qui docu- 
ere togatas.” Cf. Theatre of the Greeks, p. 235, and on the 
rth Sea of the term Dithyramb, sect. i. p. 3, of the same 
work. 

Cu. XXIV.—a. éopaicOa «.7.d., accordingly he was going to 
sail from, &c. Stephens on Greek Particles, p. 107, seqq. i» rp 
medkayea, when now out at sea, i.e. beyond the harbour. Schw. On 
braxoaoOa, cf.i. 110, d. ot«wy dx) zei0av. Infin. in oratio obliqua, 
(they say that) he did not indeed persuade them. In Greek one or 
more dependent clauses in a narration may stand as an oratto ob- 
ligua in the accus. and infin., depending on a verb of saying, &c., 
expressed or implied, instead of the verbum jfinitum. Jelf, § 889. 
tiv taxyiorny, generally explained by doy supplied, but according 
to Jelf § 891, obs. 2, by éxaHdnow. In many phrases the subst. 
suppressed after the adj. is implied in the verb. So that this is 
brachylogy, rather than ellipse. 

b. wepiidéerv x. r.d.—to allow him to stand and sing. CE. Jelf, § 
664, A., on the infinitive (without the article) as the object after 
the verb. B. refers oxevy to the dp@ocradiag, the long garment reach- 
ing to the ancles, worn by the Citharede. On xarepydoacOu, cf. ix. 
106, a., and on kai roto ioshOcivy yap ySovijy x. 7. X., cf. Jelf, § 786, 
obs. 6, quoted in ix. 109, 6. 

c. vépov tov 6p%0v—The Orthian strain, so called from being per- 
formed in a high key, the voice of the performer being raised and 
clear. Blomfield, Asch. Pers. Gloss. v. 395. It appears to have 
been particularly intended for the flute or cithara, and to have 
been played in quick time. B. An air of sharp, stirring tone, like 
our military music. S. and L. D. 
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d. we size, just as he was. Cf. Matth. § 337. Tenarus, C. Ma- 
tapan s. Maina. 

e€. avaric txay «.7.d. Sub. Neyovor—[dicunt] eum curam intendisse 
tn nautas ; looked carefully for, kept a sharp look-out for, the sailors. 
dvaric, 1. g. gudrakrudc, txmeddc, cf. viii. 109, e. Schw. and Jelf, 
§ 496, Causal. Gen. On the construction of we... . mapsivae 
avrovc, cf. Matth. § 538. “The accusative with the infinitive is 
also used after particles which begin a protasis, and in construc- 
tion with the relative—both in the oratio obliqua, Herod. i. 94. 
(Aéyovrec) Tobe Avdode «. 7. X., ef. i. 24; viii. 111, 118, 135. 

J. ioroptecOa, that they were asked. “ Passiva notione accipien- 
dum, in activa enim notione usurpatum nusquam utique, nec apud 
Nostrum, nec apud alium Scriptorem reperiri arbitror.” Schw. 
auc ein tre x.t.d. Cf. Jelf, § 802, 2, on the indic. and opt. in de- 
pendent sentences. The opt. used where the thing spoken of is 
represented as an uncertainty, a supposition. 

g. mepi Iradinv, in Italy. Cf. c. 27. aepi rv “EMdda. Cf. Jelf, 
§ 632, ii. 1. epi, with acc. frequently with verbs of rest, to ex- 
press, as it were, a circular extension through space—round, at, 
through. Cf. iii. 62. epi Aty. in and round Egypt. vii. 131, zepi 
Thepiny, in Pierta. 

h. avdOnpa «.r.\.—Elian, Nat. Animal. xii. 45, gives the in- 
scription on the base of the statue: 

’AOavarwy rouTtaotv Apiova, Kixcdovoc ov, 

"Ex XuceAov werAayouc cHcev dynpa 7d08. 
The hymn Arion is said to have composed is given in Brunck’s 
Analectt. vol. iii. p. 327. B. From “this the Lesbians say,” it 
is evident that Hdtus visited their island. Cf. D. p. 43.  It-is 
plain that he also visited Corinth. Ib. p. 42. 

Cu. XXV.—a. ioxonrnpidwoy, a saucer for the silver goblet. xod- 
Anrov, probably inlaid or damasked with iron: Oén¢ doy x. 7. r. 
would be inapplicable, if the meaning were merely, according to 
B., ferruminatum, soldered, or welded to it. L. and 8. and L. D. 

b. da ravrwv—Throughout, among all. Cf. Jelf, § 627, 3,9. da 
Causal. Value. Iliad xii. 104, 6 3 éxpers wai kad wavrwv. Cf. also viii. 
37, 6. and. vii. 83, kdopov—did wrévrwv TI. precipuo cultu inter om- 
nes eminebant ; there quoted. 

Cu. XXVI.—a, 'Egéowe «.7.. Pindarus, whose mother was 
daughter of Alyattes, (consequently he was nephew to Creesus,) 
was at this time, B. c. 560, tyrant of Ephesus. See Thirlw. ii. p. 
162. On the dedication of the town, cf. Aisch. vii. c. Theb. 203, 
add’ oby Oeodc rode rijg adovonc mOXE0C ExArety Adyoe. The intention 
of the Ephesians was, by thus consecrating their town, to compel 
the goddess to aid them, and prevent her desertion, by means of 
having thus united her safety to that of the city. B. So Polycrates 
consecrated the island of Rhenza to Apollo, Thucyd. iii. 104; and 
the Tyrians chained- Hercules to Moloch, lest the former should 
desert their town. See Life of Alexander, Family Lib. c. vii. p. 132. 
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Cu. XXVII.—a. Biavra x.7.\.—Both Bias and Pittacus lived 
in the time of Croesus. 

b. mepi rv ‘EANdda x. 7. X.—mepi, in; cf. 1. 24, gy. re—vewrepor 
mepi tiv ‘“EAAdda, any thing new, i. e. newer than has yet happened. 
CE Jelf, § 784. We often find in Greek the comparative used with- 
out any object of comparison, so that where we use the positive, 
they use the comparative. The cause thereof seems to be, that 
the Greek had the power, by a sort of instinct, or by experience, 
of defining in his mind the proper or usual size or degree of any 
thing; so that whatever went beyond or fell short of this size or 
degree, presented itself to his mind in the relation of greater or 
less: hence the comparative is used in Greek where we use the 
positive and the adverbs too, very, rather, somewhat ; the compari- 
son being made with reference to some such thought as, than tt was 
before—usual—itting—right, &c., more or less clearly present to 
the speaker’s mind, and sometimes expressed in words; as, Hdtus 
vi. 84, peZdvwc. 1. 91, dpeivovog — imodeeoripov. iii. 145, izopapyd- 
repoc, &c, Ke. 

¢. At yao «.7.'.—On this Homeric expression B. compares Odyss. 
iii. 205, ai yap tuoi—Oecoi wapabeiev, and Odyss. xiv. 273, Adrdp ipoi 
Lede abroc evi gosci rovro vénua woino’. On the circumlocution ézi 
Avity raidac for éxi Avdotc, like Homer’s vieg and cotpor ’Axady, cf. 
Matth. § 530. 

d. dpwpevor.—Schw. conjectures depdpevor, postquam vela ventis 
dederint, but the common reading is defended by Letronne, quoted 
by B., on the ground that Hdtus is wont often to employ a partici- 
ple, either of the same verb which just before had been used in 
the infinitive, or at least of a cognate verb; so that dpw. is here 
used instead of sdydyuevor, desirous, wishing eagerly, to avoid the 
repetition. 

é. —rev—oiknpivwy ‘EXAjvwr, in behalf of the Greeks who dwell on 
the mainland. Cf. Jelf, § 368, a. Remarks on the deponent verbs. 
So oixnpévoc for oixiv, i. 27, vii. 21, oi—carounpévor, and immedi- 
ately afterwards in a passive sense, 6 ydp”AOwe x.7.d. i. 96, 127, 
172, viii. 115, and ii. 102. dovddeag zyetc, cf. Jelf, § 692. “Eye in 
the sense of to be, to hold oneself, forms, when joined with a parti- 
ciple agreeing with the subject, an apparent periphrasis for the 
simple verb, as it cannot be said to supply any definite form there- 
of, but expresses the continuance of the action when already begun, 
as in Latin habere with a pass. part. in acc., as rem aliquam pertrac- 
tatam habere. Cf. i. 27, 28; iii. 65. Soph. Ant. 22. Qe. R. 371. 

Cu. XX VIII.—a. tvrag x. 7.X.—i. e. to the West, between the 
river and the Mediterranean ; see i. 6, a. 

b. Avdoi—Schw. and B. retain this word, considering this as an 
enumeration of the nations over which Creesus reigned, and that 
the Lydians are put first, as those over whom he first was monarch, 
while the others were afterwards added to his empire. Cf. on Lydia 
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the ref. in i. 93,a. The Chalybes, ef. vii. 76, a., are not to be con- 
founded with the nation of that name beyond the Halys, whose 
first seat was about the Araxes, and who extended their dwellin 
to the mountains near the Euxine Sea, and are often called Chal- 
deans. They are described in H. Pers. ch. i. p. 87. The Thracians 
are to be understood of the Asiatic Thracians, cf. iii. 90, divided 
into the Thynians and Bithynians who migrated from Europe, 
formerly called Strymonians, from the river of that name. Cf. vii. 
75, and H. Pers., ch. i. p. 79. 

Cu. XXIX.—a. cogucrai, wise statesmen, sages. §. and L. D. 
This word, afterwards a term of reproach, is used here as an hon- 
ourable title, cf. ii. 49, iv. 95. On the Sophists, in the later sense, 
cf. Thirlw. iii. c. 24, p. 326, and Grote’s dissertation on the So- 
phists in vol. viii. p. 479, seqq. of his History of Gr. There is a 
critique of this last in the Edinb. Rev. for July, 1851, and in App. 
ii. of Sheppard’s Theophrastus. 

b. we Exacrog k. 7. X.—ut quisque eorum adveniret, i. e. suo quisque 
consilio et tempore, sive, pro se quisque, Poterat etiam simpliciter 
dicere wg teasrog. Sic. c. 114, de Cyro puero, we éxdorw «.7.d. et 
Thucyd. i. 15, 89. Wyttenb. Cf. Jelf, § 870, obs. 6. 

c. xareixovro—xpnoecSar—rove dv—Ojjra. Cf. particularly Jelf, § 
887. Conjunctive in oratio obliqua—iva pj—dvaycacbi, cf. Jelf, § 
744,1. In all final and conditional clauses introduced by iva, we, 
dgoa, or ei, &c., pH (not od) is always used, as these clauses depend 
entirely on the principal. 

d. roig dv.... Ofjra.—On the conjunctive here with dy, cf 
Jelf, § 829, 4. 

Cu. XXX.—a, txdnunoag 6 Zddwv. It is a disputed point, whether 
this interview could have taken place. The legislation of Solon is 
generally placed B. c. 594, and Croesus’ reign, B. c. 560. Schultz, 
quoted by B., concludes that the journey of Solon cannot be put _ 
later than from s. c. 575—565, as he must have returned to Athens 
before the year B. c. 561, when Pisistratus was not yet in power; 
hence Solon’s visit to Sardis cannot have taken place when Croesus 
was on the throne, unless we follow L., that Croesus was associated 
on the throne by. his father, Alyattes, during the life-time of the 
latter, B. c. 574. Cf. i. 86, a. and Thirlw. ii. p. 161. “ Those who 
would fain find historical truth in a delightful story told by Hdtus, 
of a visit paid by Solon to the court of Creesus, are willing to col- 
lect from these hints, that the Athenian sage, though he could not 
on any reasonable calculation have seen the son of Alyattes on the 
throne, might have found him associated with his father in the 
government, and perhaps flushed with recent victory, when he 
warned him of the inconstancy of fortune, and disclosed to him the 
secret of human happiness.” ai 61) xai—zapa Kpoioov. Cf. Jelf, § 
724, 1. xai 6) used to introduce the most important member of a 
sentence, or when a particular follows an universal: «ai 6% cai, and 
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what’s more. On the character of Solon, his reforms, &c., cf. an 
excellent article on Grote’s Gr. in Edinb. Review for Jan. 1850, 
and Grote iii. p. 208. 

b. imorpepiwe — accurate, diligenter: ad xoty, Jacobs. supplet 
yvmpy, i. e. qua tandem ratione (ductus) judicas, &c. Eodem modo ex- 
plicanda sunt, j, ratry et aliaid genus. B. 

c. rod Biov ed ijxovrt, being well ao for, or, as regards, life. Cf. Jelf, 
§ 528, gen. of position, used when the notion of position (local, moral, 
or empora!) is determined by its relation to something else, which 
is in the genitive. So the adverbs and adjectives «i, caddie, we, 
mc, dxrwe, and others, when joined with the verb éyew, (ijxew, 
Hat.,) sometimes also etvac and rsicOat, take a gen. of that from the 
antecedent conception whereof, and relation whereto, the notion of 
the good or bad state or position arises; as in vi. 116, w¢ zoddv 
siyov, it is from a notion of the properties of the wéée¢ that the 
notion of the state expressed by we Zyew is formed. Cf. v. 20, cadiig 
Exe péOne, to be well off for strong drinking, to be pretty drunk, viii. 
107, ix. 59, 66. Cf. also i. 102, 149, viii. LL]. ae rad x. r.d. as pros- 
perously as things go, as ts possible, among us. Cf. Jelf, § 869, 5. 

d. yevopévne yao x. tr. A.—Perhaps not against the Eleusinians, 
but at Eleusis, against the Megarians. Originally the Megarid 
was a district of Attica, and formed one of the four ancient divisions 
of the country. When the Heraclide returned (eighty years ufter 
Bell. Troj.) the Athenians lost it to the Dorians; hence the Athe- 
nian hatred, and the Wagiopa enacted Be the Megarians ; cf. 
Thucyd.i. 139; Aristoph. Acharn. 533. Miiller’s Dor. vol. i. p. 102. 
Thucyd. ii. 15, speaks of a battle between the Athenians and the 
Eleusinians, but as that took place under Erectheus, Solon could 
hardly have referred to it, so long before his own time, speaking 
as he does of Tellus. On the loss of the Megarid, see v. c. -76, b., 
and H. P. A. § 18, note 10, and § 92, note 9, and Smith’s C. D. 
Megara. An expedition against the Megarians.is also mentioned 
in i, 59, infra. 

Cu. XXXI.—a. ra ward x.r.d. B. inclines to understand Néywr 
after Té\Aov, cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 421; and after xpoerpiaro to un- 
derstand xpic rd tpwrgy, i. e. tmpulit ad querendum sc. plura. oi 6é 
og Béec, their oxen. The dativus commodi, with possessive. and 
attributive notions. Cf. Jelf, § 597, obs. 1; cf. i. 92, dva0. Kpoiow, 
and ii. 17, 8, 

b. ixcAnidusvor dé ry Wpy—tempore exclusi, hindered by (want of) 
time, S. L. D., viz. from waiting any longer; their mother being 
priestess of Juno, and being obliged by law to be present at the 
temple, and to be drawn thither by a yoke of oxen. 

c. év rita robry écxovro, rested in this end, or termination of their 
life. Jelf. lit. were held by,i.e. met with. Cf. Jelf, § 365, 2, on the 
apparent use of the 2nd aor, mid. for the passive. 

H. XXXIT.—a, devreptia y. cic., that he would obtain (& ps} 
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agareia, which had been already assigned) the second place then. 
Jelf, § 737, 8. 

b. obrw ror danéppemra, has been so utterly rejected, considered as 
nothing by you. 

¢c. ro Osiov wav tdy g0ovepdv.—So in iii. 40; vii. 46; vii. 10, § 5, 
quoted by B., who shows, from the last of these references, how we 
are to understand Hdtus; viz. with V., that by ¢@évoc is meant 
Divine vengeance (vépeorc, c. 34) sent upon those, who, puffed up 
by exalted station or continual prosperity, forget that they are but 
men; to the end that they may learn modesty and moderation ; 
and in this way the Deity is said to be ¢@ovepdg, “an abaser of him 
that exalts himself.” Cf. Pind. Olymp. viii. 113, sub fin.; xiii. 
34; Pyth. x. 31; and Isth. vii. 55 (ed. Heyne). That Hdtus en- 
tertained just notions of the Divine Providence for man’s good, is 
manifest from iii. 103. 

d. ra pn tig t0i\er—Ta=ola pye.t.r. Cf. Jelf, § 742, 2, on the 
use of yy in dependent sentences. Cf. also i. 16, ¢. 

e. tg yap... mporiOnur—T set at the utmost, i.e. I set the term of 
man’s life at 70 years at the utmost. Cf. Psal. xc. 10. In the next 
sentence, on the number of days in the 70 years, occurs a difficulty 
that has given rise to a variety of conjectural emendations of the 
text. The years being 70, produce 25,200 days, the intercalary 
month not being reckoned, which, if taken in every two years, gives 
35 months for the 70 years, and each of these months being caleu- 
lated at 30 days, the sum of them will be 1050 additional days, so 
that 25,200 + 1050 = 26,250 days altogether. Now, if the first 
calculation is right, viz. 70 years = 25,200 days, Solon must have 
made the year consist of 360 days; but if the second also is cor- 
rect, viz. 35 months x 30 = 1050, his year would contain 375 days, 
which is both too long by 10 days, and would lead to a confusion 
of the seasons. Now Hdtus himself, elsewhere, iii. 90, fixes the 
year at 360 days; and in ii. 4, says that the Greeks inserted the 
intercalary month every third, and not every second year. Some 
suppose that Solon, in this calculation, reckoned according to the 
Lydian year, each consisting of 350 days, and each interealary 
month of 15 days, so as to make the first number 24,500 days, 
which + 1050 = 25,550; but this solution, as well as the one given 
by Wyttenb., must necessitate an alteration in the text. In the 
notes in Schw., B., and G., the conjectures are given at full length. 
iuB. pnvog py yev. supposing the itercalary month be not added. 
On the use here of pu» (and not od) when a participle or adjective 
can be resolved into a conditional clause, expressing a supposed 
case, cf. Jelf, § 746, 2, and v. 35, ¢. 

Sj. xiv... cvpdoph, homo, quantus est, fortune casibus est obnoxius. 
Schw. Manis every whit made up of changes and chances, is wholly 
a chapter of accidents. On the masc. subject in apposition with a 
fem. predicate, cf. Jelf, § 382, 1, quoted in iv. 50, 6. 


H 
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g- Svoict wpteyr...-.. moddoior.—Cf. Aristot. Eth. vii. 13. 

h. xiv o av redevriqoy, x. r. X.—CE. oo (Ed. Tyr. sub fin., be- 
ginning “ dere Ovnriv éyr’” x. r.., and Eurip. Androm. v. 100. B. 
Ovid. Metam. iii. 136, ultima semper Expectanda dies homini, &c., 
and the criticism of Solon’s opinion in Ethies i. c. 10. 

t. wap’ ipoi—in my opinion. Tapa with dat. Ist, Local. Cf. iv. 
53; vii. 150. 2nd, Causal, (as here,) to express standing before a 

rson as a judge, and submitting to his decision or sentence. 

elf, § 637, ii. 2. So iii. 160, rapa Aapeip xpirg: and iii. 86. On 
Bixatée iori x. r.r., deserves to bear, Jelf, § 677. 

Cu. XXXIIL—a. Tatra Nywv ry Kpoicy—G. and B. Here 
Solon is nominat. to ?yapifero and azoriurerat, pass., he is dismissed ; 
éétac, appearing to him, i. e. to Croesus, to whom pew refers. Read- 
ing Aéyovre and Kpoisoc, then éyapizero is bestowed no favours upon 
him, Kpoicog the nom. to it, and mw refers to Solon, and dxozip- 
werat, mid., dismisses him, i. e. Solon; d6€ae, thinking him, i. e. So- 
lon, fo be,&c. According to B. and G., reading oire iyapilero, he 
(Solon) neither gratified him by flattery, &c. 

Cu. XXXIV.—a«. Mera d? Lor. oiy.—CFf. i. 9, a. we sixdoat, ut con- 
tere licet. Cf. Viger, p. 205, 744, B., and Jelf, § 864, 1. 

b. xwodc, dumb. Cf, i. 85, where the young man is called dgwyvoc, 
and i. 47, in the oracle, rigog and od gwvéwy are connected in the 
same sense. Later writers add the sense of deaf to the word, but 
Hadtus uses it only in the former signification. There is nothing 
to hinder the conclusion that the young prince was both ké¢goc, 
dumb, and dig. riyv axony, deaf. B. 

c. amodése puv, he will lose him. fut. for awodéce. 

d. cvvivnce, heaped them up together. Cf. i. 50, 86. 

Cu. XXX V.—a. cvpogop7 txspevoc, involved in, entangled in calamity. 
caBaporc. Cf. S.’s D. of A., Lustratio,and Sheppard’s Theoph. p.220. 

b. éxiorwe, Llonic for igéoriog, i. €. 6 éxi rg torig wy, a suppliant, cf. 
Hom. Odyss. vii. 153. 

¢. Topdiew x. r. 4.—It is manifest from this, that Adrastus was 
of the royal race of Phrygia, but as there were several kings of this 
name, (cf. i. 14, e.,) it is impossible to fix exactly his parentage, 
and chrono will not allow us to suppose the Midas here men- 
tioned to be the same with the one mentioned ini. 14. He pro- 
bably fled to Croesus, as the kingdom of Phrygia was now added 
to the Phrygian monarchy, (cf. i: 28,) and therefore he would be 
under the protection of his sovereign. The name of his brother 
is said to have been Agatho. B. 

d. apnyavnouc ovdevig—you shall be in want of nothing. Privative 
; gen. Jelf, § 529. At t¢ aerépov, B. quotes Homers Hymn to 

ereury, 370, )\Gev tc iperépov x. r. X., explaining the use of the gen. 
instead of the accus. to arise from the relation between the per- 
sonal and the possessive pronoun ; so that é¢ mperépov, used also in 
vii. 8, is equivalent to é¢ judy, as é¢ “Adov, sub. olkoy. Cf. Schefer 
ad Bos, Ellipses, p. 345, and Matth. Gr. Gr. § 380. 
c 
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Cu. XXXVI.—a. rg Musip Oidipzy—ef. vii. 74, now Kecitsce- 
daght. B. 

b. avde xpijpa péya—a great monster of a boar, a monstrous boar. Cf. 
Jelf, § 442, e. Inversion of the members of the attributive sentence. 
A favourite construction of the poets is, to express the adjectival 
property by a substantive, and put the person to whom the pro- 
perty belongs in the attributive genitive. So, as here, in poetry 
and prose, xpijua, to express size. Cf. Aristoph. Vesp. 932, «déx- 
rov 7d xpipa ravdpdc. Id. Nub. 2, ypijpa rév vierwv. ra tpya, the 
agricultural labours. 

¢. radra otk. Tr. dX. 1. e. Ta TOU yapou—matrimonial matters. B, 

Cu. XXXVII.—a. droypewpivwy «. 7. X.—when the Mysians were 
content with, &c. Cf. i. 102, od« dxexpijro, was not content. B. 

b, riowi pe yor Supacr... paivecOar;—with what eyes must I be seen? 
i. e. with what eyes will the citizens look on me ? 

Cu. XXXVIII.—a. iwi ra rapadapBavopeva—to what is taken in 
hand, to the present undertaking, i. e. to the boar-hunt. xpi¢—riv 
bxuy, in consequence of, &c. Jelf, § 638, iii.. :, 

b. dtedOappévov x. r. 4.—CF. i. 34, B. 

Cu. XX XIX.—a. adra edn OE oe 76 Svespov.—LKither («ard) rd dvee- 
pov, or (xa’ 5) AéANGE cE Td Svetpor, but in what particular the dream, 
&c. Schw. B. follows Matth. Gr. Gr. § 476, in taking the proper 
noun with the article as put after the relat., and, as it were, in o 
position with it; which will be seen more obviously, if the wor 
76 évewov be considered as distinct from the rest of the sentence, 
and taken in explanation of it; thus, rd 3 ob pavOdvetc, aAAa AEAN- 
Gé ot, 1. €. rd SvEtpov, quod autem te latet, somnium scilicet istud—but 
that which you do not understand, viz. the dream, &c. 

wel XL.—a. tor rq (for 3), guodammodo, somehow, Cf. Jelf, § 817, 
obs. 3. 

Cu. XLI.—a. cvpgopp dyagpx—So G. and B. aydpr, the Ionic 
form of the dative, as "Io, ii. 40, and azéX, viii. 61, the accent being 
on the penult. on account of the last syllable being made long by 
contraction. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 114. Cf. on the force of the ex- 
pression, viii. 143, d. 

b. KMGme¢ Kaxotpyo—Cf. Hom. Od. viii. 444, pric roe rad’ ddov 
énAnoera, and Hor. Sat. i.1, 77, mali fures. B. ézi dyArAhos, with a 
view to injure. Cf. Jelf, § 634, 3, a. 

Cu. XLII.—a. cupgope rougde xexonpuivov—that (one) having fallen 
into such a misfortune. Cf. Xen. Cyr. vi. 2, 1, jMov.... dyovrec 
there came (people) who brought, &c. 

b. rot pvddooovrog eiverev—as far as depends on his guardian ; cf. 
iii, 122, civeréy re yonudrwr. . 
Cu. XLIII.—otrogc—pévov, he, I say, who had been purified of 
pir sy ¢évoy accus, of equivalent notion. Jelf, § 548,¢. Cf. 

Be 

Cu. XLIV.—a. sepinuerrciv, moleste ferre, to be, or become, ag- 

grieved, sad, or angry at a thing. S.and L. D. Cf. iii. 64, viii, 109, 
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iemegevyotwr mepinpixteor, were indignant or vexed at the escape of the 
enemy. ix. 41, B. 

Cu. XLV.—a. rdv ca€noarra, i. e. Croesus; not his son, as L. 
would understand it; for, in i. 35, we are told Croesus purified him, 
and here Adrastus may well say that, figuratively speaking, he had 

ed his purifier, i. e. Croesus; inasmuch as he had destroyed 

the only one of his sons whom he considered as really living. 
b.—tic 2 ob ct x. r.d. Cf. Hom. Iliad iii. 164, Priam to Helen, 
Obre poe airin icov Oeoi vd por airwi eiony. B. And Aristot. Rhet. 


ii, c. 3, on the topics of Placability. 


Cu. XLVI.—a. axéxavee, iveBnoe 6 x. 7.X. lit., made Croesus give 
over his grief, and made him enter into a reflection, set him a think- 
ing, &c. Observe the transitive force of the 1 aor.—caradafeiv, to 
check it, to keep it down, (cf. c. 87, to stop,) not, to overthrow it, cara- 
Badiv, as Gronov. would read. W. Cf. iii. 128, cared. he checked or 
restrained them, 

b. roc dé ic *ABag x.7.4.—In Phocis, near Exarcho; famous for 
an oracle of Apollo, held in honour even in the time of the Romans. 
Plundered by the Persians, but shortly afterwards restored; as we 
find Mardonius sending to consult it. Cf. viii. 27, 33, 134. B. On 
the oracle of Dodona, see ii. 56,4. See throughout the articles in 
Smith’s D. of A., Oraculum. - ; 

¢.’ Apugrapewy cai xapa Toogwmov—T he oracle of Amphiaraus, one of 
the seven chiefs against Thebes, was at Oropus in Bovotia. Cf. Livy, 
xlv. 27. Of Trophonius, who, like Amphiaraus, was also swal- 
lowed by an earth uake, at Lebedea in Beotia. Both oracles 
were consulted by aidanias, cf. viii. 134; and are both mentioned 
by Cicero, de Nat. D. iii. 19. B. 

d, i¢ Boayyidac—The site of a temple of Apollo, distant about two 
geographical miles from Miletus, the ruins of which are still visible 
at a place called Jotan. It was afterwards called Didyma, and was 
burnt by the Persians. Cf. v. 36, vi. 19. ai Boayyidat, Branchide, 
the place, ot Boayxida:, the priests of the temple. 

e. mapa “Ap f. ii. 42, f. and g. 

Cu. XLVII.—a. péyapor, here the sacred chamber in the temple 
at Delphi where the responses were received. 8. and L. D. Cf. i. 65, 
and ii. 143. Also the shrine or sanctuary in other temples. Cf. 
Smith’s D. of A. Templum. “Many of the great temples con- 
sisted of three parts: 1. the zpévaoc, or zpddopoc, the vestibule ; 2. 


_ the cella, vad, eneédc, and 3. the émédopoc. The cella was the 


, 


t 


; 


most important part, as it was, properly speaking, the temple or 
habitation of the deity whose statue it contained.—In temples 
where oracles were given, or where the worship was connected 
with mysteries, the cella was called dévrov, piyagov, or avaxropov, 
and to it only the priests and the initiated had access. The tem- 
ples, it should be added, were in early times separated from the 
profane land about them by very simple means, such as a string 
or rope; subsequently by more efficient fences, or even by a wali, 
q c2 
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Yoxoc, epiBodoc, Herod. vi. 134. The whole space enclosed in such 
a mepiBodoc, was Called réuevoc, or sometimes iepdy, Herod. ix. 36, 
vi. 19, &., Thucyd. v. 18, and contained, besides the temple itself, 
other sacred buildings and sacred ground planted with groves,” 
&e. On Delphi, cf. E. Hist. of Gr. ch. ii. p. 12, and 124, and 
Smith’s C. D., Delphi. 

b. wwpod. See i. 34,6. yadkdy J arieora, and it has brass upon tt, 
3 sing. pe pass., from émévyuys, to lay or spread upon. On the form- 
ation of éyvum, cf. Jelf, § 294. 

Cu. XLVIII.—a., rposieré juv—pleased or suited him, by byrerare 
for rv piv 61 abrdg oddéy mpociero, he approved none of them.—W. 
mpooedxero, he worshipped. S.and L. D. Cf. also Aristoph. Equit. 638. 

Cu. XLIX.—a, ra voptZéueva.—Part of the ceremonies used at 
the oracle of Amphiaraus consisted, cf. viii. 134, in passing the 
night in the temple. Pausanias, i. 34, quoted by B., mentions that 
those who came to consult sacrificed a ram, on whose fleece they 
slept, awaiting the answer of the oracle in a dream. 

Ou. L.—a. erived re... . @Ovce, mactavit ter millenas hostias e 
ete genere animantium quibus sacra fiert solent, Hermann in 

iger, p. 727, he sacrificed 3000 of each kind ; not 3000 in all, which 
would require the article. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 266, and S. and 
L. D. under wae. Cf. 1 Kings viii. 5, 63, Solomon’s sacrifice of 
22,000 oxen and 120,000 sheep; and iv. 88, waa déca, ix. 80, 
mwavra dina. 

b. robrw—B. explains rotry, i. e. rp Geg~, and so Schw.—Qu. with 
this, which each, &c., i. e. to make such an offering as each might be 

able. we de... . tyévero, and when the sacrifice was over, after it was 
completed. Cf. vi. 129, b. 

C. HuTtrivOia xT. dr... . . 2nravve—he hammered out, cf. c. 68. 
aidnooy éeavvopevoyv. rperrivOra, demi-plinths, or, half-ingots: so 
Pliny, aurei lateres, golden bricks, whole ingots, or, eubes of gold, 
whence sjuezduv. is by some rendered tiles of gold. The words éxi 
pév ra pakporepa (scil. pion) éwi dé ra Boaytrepa.... tog dé, give 
the three dimensions of these half plinths, in length of six palms, 
in breadth of three, in thickness of one palm. B. 

d, anigOou ypuaoi x. r. X.—of refined gold ; ec ge to AevKde ypuvadc, 
white gold, i. e. alloyed with silver. S.and L. D. rpiroyv jyurddavror, 
2} talents, lit. the 3rd being a half talent, the 3rd of course implying 2 
others, whole -ones, like rpiroc abric, himself with two others. Of. 
Jelf, § 165, 2,6. So also fin. cap. ¢8dopoy syurddavroy, siz talents 
anda half. Cf. also ii. 106, ¢. wiuarn omOapn. Observe rpirov 
Huiradavrov the accus. of quantity, equivalent to the cognate notion 
of value, which would be in the accusative—and even with the 
cognate notion expressed, tAcovcay oraOpiv rédavra dia. Jelf, § 
578, cf. § 548, b. 

€. xpuvood, material gen. Cf. Jelf, § 538. Aéovroe eixova—Perhaps 
as a memorial of the lion mentioned in i. 84; the lion representing, 
as it were, the Palladium of the nation; that is, standing in the 
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same relation to the Lydians, that the Palladium itself did to the 
Trojans. Schw. The lion was also venerated as a symbol of the 
sun, to whose worship, as also to that of the other heavenly bodies, 
the Lydians were much given. Creuzer, Symbol. ii. p. 230. B. 

SJ. émsi te warexaiserw—B. C. 548. Cf. ii. 180, and v. 62, d—The 
temple was rebuilt under the direction of the Amphictyonic Coun- 
ceil. Cf. H. P. A.§ 13. The treasures were carried off during the 
First Sacred War, B. c. 355—346, by the Phocians, who maintained 
the contest by means of these and other offerings. On the trea- 
sury of the Corinthians, ef. i. 14, d. 

. H. LI.—a. ioiovrs, dat. commodi. Cf. 1.14, d. trd riv yniv 
karaxatvra—at the time when the temple was burnt. Jelf, § 639, iii. 
2, a. Cf. ii. 36, id rode Cay, and vi. 2. On émi rod mpov. x. 7. X., at 
the corner of the portico, Jelf, § 633, i. 1, a. cf. viii, 122, and on 
peyaOe pey., see ii. 74, iv. 52. Jelf,§ 899, 1. B. So also Aristoph. 
Acharn. , puxKdc ya pkog ovroc. Schw. 

b. imxipvarat x.7.d., for wine is mixed in it by the Delphians at 
the Theophania ;—the festival of the appearance of the god, the 
commemoration of the day of his first coming. 

€. Osedwpov rod Zapiov.—T here were acbably two ancient Samian 
artists of this name: the first, son of Rhecus, and brother of Tele- 
cles, cf. iii. 60; he flor. circ. B. c. 600. The second was son of Telecles, 
and nephew of the elder Theodorus, flor. B. c. 560, the one here 
meant, mentioned also in iii. 41, as having made the ring of Poly- 
erates. Cf. Smith’s D. of G. and R. Biogr., where the question is 
fully discussed. 

d. ob yap rd cuvrvyéy x. 7. d.—for the work does not appear to me to 
be of a common order, not such as we meet with every day. Cf. 
Longinus, § 10. ‘ ’ 

e. Tepippavrnpa—fonts, or basins to hold holy water, placed at the 
threshold of the temples, that all those who approached might 
purify themselves. Cf. Smith’s D. of A. Zemplum. 

J. rot... . 7d évopa.— Ptolemy says that the person here alluded 
to was Atthus. B. k 

9. ovb« txionua—marked with no title, or inseription, Schw. and S. 
and L. D. (donaria] minoris pretii, offerings not remarkable for value. 
B.  yedpara, basins, or bowls. S. and L. D. 

h. rij¢ dproxérov.—According to Plutarch, Croesus dedicated this 
statue, because his baking-woman saved him from being poisoned 
by his step-mother, the second wife of Alyattes, who gave her 
poison to be mixed up in his bread; she, however, gave timely 
notice to Croesus, and served up the bread to the children of the 
step-mother. B. On ra dé rijc depijc, necklaces, cf. Jelf, § 620, 3. 

nH. LII.—a«. raira piv, &c. In the Travels of Anacharsis, vol. 
ii. p. 603, there is a computation of the value of these offerings ; 
which, exclusive of the yedpara and the dvaO. oix ixic., amounts to 
about £844,447. 

b. riv ... waOnv. See i. 46, ¢. 
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e. rd Evoroy rijot Adyyxyoe x. tr. A.—the shaft of the spear with the head, 
the shaft, head, and all. “Sunt partes aiypie proprie Evaric, (the 
shaft,) et due ad ledendum, Adyyat, que alioqui dici solent cavpw- 
rip et émdoparic. This last only was properly used to strike; the 
other spike, which was blunter, they used to fix the spear upright 
in the ground with. Cf. Iliad x. 153, tyyea 3 odiv “Op0" tri cavpw- 
Tijpog tAndaro, and Ain. vi. 632, Stant terra defixee haste. The 
cavowrnp, also called otpiayoc, ervpaxiov, and cripat, was sometimes 
used as a weapon of offence; cf. 2 Sam. ii. 23: Abner smote Asa- 
hel “ with the hinder end of his spear, and slew him.” Jortin. Cf. 
also vii. 41, b., ix. 52,d. On the dat. rio Ady. ef. Jelf, § 604, 1. 
Circumstantial or modal dat. The circumstances, or accidents, or 
accessories (as here) of any thing, are put in the dative, as bein 
after-thoughts, neither antecedent to, nor part of, the principa 
notion of the thought. (Cf. iii. 45, air. vew.; 126, abr. imp; Vi- 
32, air. 7. ipoier; 93, air. avdp.) This is very common when the 
substantive is accompanied by airéc, very, itself, and all, as this 
gives the notion of an accompaniment or an accessory. 

d. ty OnByot cai OnBaiwy «.r.’4.—They (the spear and shield) yet 
remain tn Thebes, and that (not only so, but also) in the temple of the 
Ismenian Apollo of the Thebans. On the incressive force of «ai, cf, 
Jelf, § 758, 3; and on the double gen., Jelf, § 543, quoted in vi. 2, a. 

Ca. LIII.—a. ei orparetnrar.... si mpoobioro—if he may make 
an expedition (conjunct. with «i, deliberative force, with notion of 
realization of the proposed end); e mposéioro, tf he could attach to 
‘himself any allies: the opt. the less immediate thought, represent- 
ing a mere possibility, a supposition ; and depending upon the first— 
he would need no allies, if he did not make the expedition. Cf. 
ix. 51, ywor—ovvoiaré, Pflugck on Eur. Hee. 1138, and an article 
by my friend Mr. Sheppard in the Classical Museum, No. vi. p. 
342, and Jelf, § 879. 

b. peyadnv apy «.7.A.—The oracle is given in Diodorus, quoted 
by B., Kpoisoc "Aduy diaBac peyddrAnv dpyiv caradvon, translated by 
Cicero, de Divinat. ii. 54, 56, Cresus Halym penetrans magnam 


pervertet opum vim, Cf. Aristot. Rhet. iii. 5. Similarly juggling — 


answers were said to have been given to Pyrrhus; “ [bis redibis 
numquam per bella peribis,” and “ Aio te Pyrrhum Romanos vin- 
cere posse;” and to Manfred, concerning Chas. of Anjou, “ No 
Carlo sara vittorioso del te Manfredo.” 

Cu. LIV.—a. é¢ TvOa, Asdgode «. 7. \.—IIv66, the place or the 
seat of the oracle, Delphi. Asdgodg, the Delphians. B. 

b. rpopavrniny, first prophecy, i.e. the right of first consulting the 


oracle ; ared., exemption from paying the regular dues ; mpotd., the. 


first seat at the games.—The first of these privileges properly onl 
belonged to the nations who made up the Amphictyons, and thoug 
there are instances of the Delphians themselves conferring this 
privilege on others, as here on Croesus, yet the right was lawfully 
vested only in the Amphictyonic Council, cf. ix. 73. B.. On the 
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Delphic oracle, and the Amphictyonic League as connected with 
it, ef. v. 62, c., and the references there given. On dared. cf. Smith’s 
D. of A. Ateleia, and E. Hist. of Gr. ch. ii. p. 12. 

Cu. LV.—a. ivegopitro abrod.—Partitive gen. Jelf, § 536, took his 
fill of it, often gratified himself with consulting it. 

b. yiovog x. r..—Cf. i. 91. B. refers to a similar story in the 
Arabian Nights. zodaGpé, tender-footed, alluding to the effeminacy 
of the Lydians; cf. Eurip. Troad. 506. The Scunis cf. i, 80, 
and y. 101, now the Ghiediz-Chai. Smith’s Dict. of Geogr. 

Cu. LVI.—a. rd xpoxerpipéva, the principal nations—ro piv, the 
Athenians, rd dé, the Lacedeemonians, and so also the following rd 
piv, &c. The Pelasgic origin of the Athenians is again spoken of 
in ii. 51, vii. 94, viii. 44, quoted by B., who refers to the discussion 
of this passage in Miiller’s Dorians, I. c. i. p. 21, seqq. Read also 
H. P. A. §§ 6—8, and particularly Thirlw. i. c. 4, pp. 1OL—105. On 
the origin of the Athenians, Hermann, § 91, and Thirlw. i. c. 2, 
p- 37, seqq-; and on the Dorians, Hermann, § 16, seqq. Cf. also 
viii. 31, a., 73, a., &c., and Thirlw. vol. i. c. 7, p. 250, seqq. On 
the Macedonian nation, ef. viii. 137, a. 

Cu. LVII.—a. Kpnoriva wzékv—the chief town of the district 
in Macedonia, between the Strymon and the Axius, near Mount 
Cercine. Smith’s Dict. of Geogr. Cf. Thucyd. iv. 109, whence we 
learn that the Pelasgi, or Tyrrheni, who formerly inhabited Lem- 
nos and Athens, seated themselves on the coast of Thrace, and in 
that region was the Crestonic nation, which Hdtus mentions again, 
vii. 124, viii. 116. B. See also H. P. A. § 6, note 8, for reference 
to a variety of works on the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi. This town is not 
to be confounded with Cortona in Etruria. «Who the Pelasgians 
really were, and their connexion with Etruria, are points which 
have distracted the learned men of all ages, and seem to have been 
as much disputed in the time of Herodotus and Strabo as in our 
own. They have been represented by some (Mrs. Hamilton Gray, 
History of Etruria) as being in Italy on the arrival of the Etrus- 
cans, (cf. note on i. 94,) and a distinct people from them. A con- 
trary opinion has been generally held, that the Tyrrheni-Pelasgi 
was another name for the Etruscans. Here the researches of Sir 
C. Fellowes (Discoveries in Lycia) throw light upon the question. 
The Pelasgi have left us nothing of their language, manners, or 
customs—only their names and a few doubtful traditions. The 
chief records of their existence are their architectural remains ;— 
the walls of enormous height and thickness, and built with im- 
mense stones, which are found throughout Italy and Greece and 
Asia Minor, oceupying the highest point of every hill, the object 
of wonder to the present inhabitants, the work of giants or ma- 
gicians, or their master the devil. The higher road from Naples to 
Rome, by the Abruzzi, passes a line of these hill-forts, which seem 
to guard and over-awe the plains below. They are a portion of a 
longer line extending from the Adriatic coast of Italy, opposite 
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Greece, quite across the Peninsula. They recall to mind the fenced 
cities, walled up to heaven, which terrified the Israelites before 
their entrance into the Promised Land. These various remains 
have been classified by architects and antiquaries (and the distine- 
tion is as old as Pausanias) into the Cyclopean, the Pelasgic, and 
the Etruscan, according to the apparent art used in their construc- 
tion ;—the first being of large stones, so radely pee together as to 
require the interstices to be filled up with smaller fragments ; the 
second of large stones, but fitting into each other; and the third 
of quadrangular stones, occasionally secured by cement. Now the 
last are confessedly the work of Etrurian architects, and two well- 
known instances are the Arco del Bove at Volterra, and the 
still remaining at Pestum. The first notion about them was that 
the rudest were the oldest, and the more artificial the production 
of later and more civilized times. The latest investigations have, 
however, established, that all these kinds run into each other in 
the same building, and appear to have been in contemporaneous 
use; that they are, therefore, the productions of one and the same 
eople. At Mycene, the ttxripevoy rrodieOpov of Homer, the two 
inds called Pelasgic and Cyclopean are found together, and also 
an approximation to regular masonry of hewn stone or the Etrus- 
can style. In many Italian provinces, Mrs. Gray tells us, there 
are Cyclopean, Pelasgic, and Ktruscan walls of the same age, and 
in very many instances, there is a mixture of the Etruscan and 
Pelasgic, and the Etruscan and Cyclopean styles. The same is 
observable at Cadyanda and at Panora. Fellowes; Lycia, p. 121, 
141. When we thus find the only authentic record of the Pelasgi 
bringing them into so close union with the Etruscans, we cannot 
but accept the account of their being the Tyrrhene-Pelasgians, or 
Pelasgians who settled in Italy. There are many other cireum- 
stances, such as their knowledge of letters, regular institutions, and 
use of arms, which connect them with the early Greek settlers, and 
antiquaries have dwelt upon Cecrops’ twelve cities of Attica and 
the twelve cities of Etruria, as offering additional evidence. Of 
course, in a subject of this kind, the evidence itself is slight and 
indirect, but if we find all that there is pvinting in one direction, 
we are bound to follow it.” From an article in The North British 
Review, No. vi., on Mrs. H. Gray’s History of Etruria. 

b. TlAaxiny re kai Sevddeny—Placia in Mysia E. of Cyzicus, and 
Scylace a little further to the E. On the words of ‘ctvouor «. 7. A. 
ef. vi. 137, and Thucyd. iv. 109, B. 

C. hoav ot IWedacyol.... tévreg—This subject is fully discussed 
in Appendix A. of Twiss’s Epitome of Niebuhr. See also Museum 
Criticum, ii. 234, and Hermann’s Pol. Antiq. § 8, note 3.—On the 
form of expression cf. viii. 136, a. 

d. spiot dé x. r.r.—ogi, Ion. opin, Ep. dat. of od. Cf. Jelf, § 145. 
B. quotes Matthie on a difference between ogi and ogi in Hdtus; 
ogi, generally used as the pronoun of the 3rd person, = adroig, tis, 
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tllis, whilst ogior has the reflexive meaning = éwiiroia:, side, sibi tpsis ; 
as in this sentence. Cf. Jelf, § 654, 1. 

Cu. LVIII.—a. rév Uviwy zokkiv—the many nations, the nations 
whom every one knows, many in number. On the demonstrative 
force of the article, cf. Jelf, § 444, 4, 5. 

b. xpdc 3) Gv «.7.d. B. quotes and 2 ha Matthiz as to the 
meaning of this, taken in connexion with the preceding sentence. 
Dicere voluit pic 5) dy obdé rd Ted. ZOv0c ovdapad peydrwe yitOn. 
Preterquam quod multe barbare gentes cum Hellenibus coaluerunt, 
Pelasgica gens una e barbaris, per se etiam sine illa causa, non mul- 
tum aucta est. The Pelasgic nation, which was a barbarian one, was 
neither augmented by the union of other tribes with it, as the Hellenic 
was, and increased too but little of itself. . 

Ca. LIX.—a. 7d piv “Arricdy «.7..—that the Attic nation was 
both oppressed and distracted by faction, &c.; kept down by the sway 
of Pisistratus, and rent into factions; as the Alemeonide and their 
party were exiles. Cf. i. 64, v.62. W. 

b, Meoorpdrov.—The despotism of Pisistratus, B. c. 560—527. 
Cf. Aristot. Politics, v. 9, § 23, ed. Scheid. On the sway of Pisis- 
tratus read § 110 of H. P. A.; Grote, iv. p. 144. See also note 7. on 
this chapt. On the peculiar character of the ancient Despotisms, 
to which that of Pisistratus was a glorious exception, see the fine 
remarks in Arnold, Hist. of Rome, i. 476; and Edinb. Review for 
Jan. 1850, on The Greek Despot. 

c. Xitwy 2 «.7.A.—Cf. vii. 235. “ Teneatur hic locus ad expli- 
candam doctrinam septem sapientum; exercet enim Chilon hoc 
loco tepopavreiay.” Creuzer, quoted by B. 

d, rexvorody—likely to bear children: cf. also v. 40. 

e. textureav, of a man divorcing his wife, as here; dzoXsirew, of 
a woman leaving her husband—dareirao@ua, i.e. filium abjudicare, not 
to consider him as legitimate, to disown him. B. 

f. cracutévrwy, &c. Of these factions, B. gives a synoptical view. . 

being poor and of 
1. The Hyperacrii (by others called Diacrii) favoured Democracy ~ lowest orders, 


bearing the name 
of Ones. 


2. — Pedizi (who inhabited the uecoyaia) 





being wealthy 
; from the fertility 
Aristoarepy of their land and 
noble. 
being given to 
commerce and 
Mixed Go-/J navigation, and 
vernment dreading the ex- 
cesses of Demo- 
cracy. 


3. — Parali (——————— the sea-shore) 





B. remarks on the agreement of these with the ancient divisions 
of Attica; for under Cecrops there were four tribes, Kexpozic, abréy- 
Owy, aeraia, wapaXia, and under Cranaus the same four, only with 
different names, Kpavaic, drOic, pecoyaia, diaxpic. Of these that 
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called rapadia agrees with the Parali here mentioned, d:axpi¢ with 
the Hyperacrii, and peooyaia with the Pediei. Cf. H. P, A. §§ 93, 
106, 110. 

g. xaragpovnoac—affecting or aiming at, including also a certain 


idea of contempt; as in i. 66, where the sense of thinking, con- — 


sidering, appears applicable, joined also to the same notion of a 
contempt for the power of theenemy. B. Cf. viii. 10,., and Jelf, § 
641, 2, a. 

h. cai rg Nyy x. 7. .—having, by means of his eloquence, or argu- 
ments, obtained the leading of the Hyperacru, B. In i. 205, and v. 
20, ra Ady, in pretence. So, perhaps, here, professedly leading, or 
being the professed leader of, the Highlanders, 

t. é¢ aypdv, that is, into the flat parts of Attica, the pecoyaia, where 
the faction of the Pedizi, under Lycurgus, prevailed. dev, forsooth, 
as he pretended. 6%0ev is used, almost always, in the ironical sense 
of oy, forsooth, scilicet, especially to express that the writer does not 
believe that the reason or account he is giving is the true one, 
but only the one given by others—and it but seldom has a more 
explanatory force. Jelf, § 726, 2,a. Cf. Thucyd. i. 92, iii, 111; 
ef. also vi. 1, a., vii. 211, 6. Add also that “it is often used with 
we, of misconceptions and mistakes, as if forsooth.” S. and L. D. 
Cf. i. 73, iii. 136, ix. 80, a. Like artifices were also used by 
Ulysses, Odyss. iv. 244; Zopyrus, Hdtus iii. 154; and Dionysius, 
Diod. Sic. xxi. 95. B. 

j. tv ry mpdc Meyapiag x. r. A.—This was an expedition to recover 
Salamis, which the Megarians had seized as well as Nisea, at the 
time of the insurrection of Cylon, B. c. 620, and kept up till this 
time. See Clinton, Fast. Hell. ii. 369. Solon is said to have dis- 
tinguished himself in this expedition. Plutarch. Vit. Sol. c. 8, p. 
82. On the hatred of the Athenians and Megarians, and the loss 
of the Megarid, cf. i. 30, d. 

k. ot dopupdpor....- copuvnpdpor d&.—An instance of doxopiopoc. 
Cf, Aristot. Rhet. iii. 2,§ 15. The changing the term dopupépo 
for copuvnddoor, the less suspicious name, deceived the Athenians. 

l. éwi O& roto kareoredou k.t.\.—Cf. Jelf, § 634, 3,¢. ézi, the con- 
dition of any thing—on these terms; the terms being considered the 
foundation on which the whole rests. Cf. éxi rj rupavvids, 
andi, 141. Similar also, both in use of the preposition and in 
sense, is éri pnroic yépact: for, as the ancient monarchs held their 
power ézi pnroic yépact, upon certain fixed privileges and honours, (cf. 
vi. 56, seqq. on those of the Spartan monarchs,) so Pisistratus 
held the supreme power ézi roto: kareorewou, preserving the institutions 
as he found them, and assuming to himself nothing beyond the ap- 
pointed honours and dignities, that had formerly belonged to the 
hereditary monarchs. On the pyra yépea of the ancient monarchs, 
cf. Thucyd, 1. 13; and for a sketch of these forms of government 
in the early ages, see H. P. A. §§ 55, 56. On the words tveue ryy 
rik Kado x. r. A. See Thucyd, vi. 54, and H. § 110; also v. 55, b. 
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For an instance of Pisistratus’ obedience to the laws, see Aristot. 
Polit. v. c. 12. 

Cu. LX.—a. i&eAadbvovsi pw. B. c. 555. Cf. note b. on the pre- 
ceding ch. 

b. ix ving, afresh, ellipse of apyie, or airing. Cf. Jelf, § 891, obs. 
1, 2. aepeeXavvdpevog, harassed, troubled. 

€. ot ry Ovyatipa—his daughter. So Pind. Ol. i. 91, ray ot rarnp 
ireoxpipace.—B. éixiry rupavvide, on condition of the despotism. See 
i. 59, 1, éwi r7 addy, for his return, in order, to the end that he 
might return ; so in 1. 41, b., tri dndjoe. It is inferred from the 
Schol. on Aristoph. Nub. 49, on éycexotovpwpyévny, that the name of 
Megacles’ daughter was Cesyra. 

d. imei ys x. t-X.—The meaning is, the project appeared the most 
absurd one Hdtus ever knew, tf it is to be believed that these men ( Pisis- 
tratus and Megacles) then contrived such a one among the Athenians, 
the wisest of the Greeks, who themselves (i. e. the Grks) have been dis- 
tinguished of old from the barbarians, as being more acute than they, 
and more free from foolish simplicity ; i. e. the Grks are wiser than 
the barbarians, and the Athenians than the other Gks, and yet such a 
trick as this is said to have imposed upon them. 

e. rp Sijpprge —The Dems (boroughs) of Attica were 174 in num- 
ber, and not 100, as is stated in v. 69. Cf. H. P. A. §§ 111 and 
123; and Thirlw. ii. p. 74. Phya, cf. Athenzeus, xiii. 9, was the 
d. of Socrates, and a garland-seller; she was afterwards married to 
Hipparchus, s. of Pisistratus. 

J. wai mpoditavrec x. t.d.—having shown her, i. e. instructed her to 
assume, the carriage of person and the expression of countenance with 
which she would appear most comely and graceful. B. 

Cu. LXI.—a. yapée.—Used in the active of the man, and in 
the middle mostly of the woman. Cf. Odyss. xi. 273.  ynpapévn ¢ 
viei, said of Jocasta’s wedding herself to her son. B. 

b. Aeyopivwy ivayéwy elvark.7r.r. See v. 71, a. 

c. rov 6& davéy... mode Ieowr.— Here the infin. dripa%eoOas 
appears to be the subject of devéy re Ecyev. See Matth. Gr. Gr. § 
534. On ra xotp. in’ iwurg, what was being done with a view to 
harm him, cf. Jelf, § 634, 3, a. 

d. i¢ ‘Eperpiay, i. e. the Eretria in Eubcea, 

e. dwrivac, gifts, contributions. mpoydéaro from zpoatdéopat, rever- 
entiam et gratum animum ob acceptum ante beneficium testor.—B. 
Ionic for zpopéjvro, plusquam perf. pass., which owed them any 
gratitude or thanks for favours before ae, The word is similarly 
used, iii. 140. mpondéaro, without the « subscript, is derived by 
Gron. from zpondopa, gue ipsis nonnihil ante placuerant ; quoted 
and disapproved of by W On the force of the particle cod, lonic 
for zov, “‘ denoting an undetermined state of mind, yet one when, out 
of several probable or conceivable cases, a preference, however 
slight, is given to one or more of these, as being more likely than 
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the rest,” see Stephens on Grk Particles, p. 33. He renders, “The 
Pisistratide having taken this resolution, collected voluntary con- 
tributions from several cities, which I sw , or, most probably, 
were under some previous obligation to them,” By this particle, 
Hdtus implies that there was little doubt that these cities were 
under an obligation to the Pisistratide, but that he had no ex- 
press or sufficient information on the subject. 

Sf. rord@ AbyqG we. r-.—to be brief, time passed, lit. time intervened ; 
a poetical expression ; dépyecOae being usually employed. 

g- AdbySaue.—Cf. i. 64, Polyenus, Stratag. i. 23, § 2, calls him 
tyrant of Naxos. B. 

Cu. LXII.—a. dtd iviexdrov éreog—within the eleventh year, Cf. 
i. 59, . B. 

b. rode cariévrac—those who were returning home ( exile) ; 
ef. Esch. Agam. 1283, and carépyoua in Aristoph. Rane, 1165. 
oi Gpdi Meo., Pisistratus and his troops. Read Jelf, § 436, d. 

C. é¢ rwird cumdyrec—coming into the same place where they (the 
enemies) were posted. The comma should be after dorv, and not 
after cvrdyrsc, and thus B., following G., places it; for é¢ réiird ovy. 
refers not to the union of the party of Pisistratus, but to their 
meeting the army of their enemies. 

d. TWadAnvidoe—from Pallene, one of the Demi of Attica, near 
Acharne, belonging to tribe Antiochis. The temple of Minerva 
there is mentioned by Euripid. Heraclid. 849, 1031. Schw. On 
the Demi of Attica, cf. i. 60, e. 

e. Ocin. rouri yoewpevoc—under the guidance of the gods.—B. Cf. 
also iii. 77, iv. 152; A’schyl. Agamemn. 757. W. 

f. 6’Acapvay. VY. conjectures 6 "Axapveds, the Acharnian, a man 
of the Demus of Acharne ; as the mention of an Acarnanian sooth- 
sayer seems strange here: he confirms his conjecture from Plato, 
Theag. p. 124, where Socrates calls him 6 1jedarde "Augiruroc, our 
countryman. Gronoy. considers that ’Ayapvay, or, in the [onic 
form, ’Acapvdy, may be used as well as ’Ayapvedc, of a man of 
Acharne. B. considers the text as correct, and refers to a dissert- 
ation of Lobeck’s, proving that the Acarnanians were as much 
noted throughout Greece for their skill in augury, enchantment, 
&c,, as the Marsi were in Italy. Other Acarnanian augurs are 
mentioned by Hadtus, vii. 221, and ix. 37. 

g- xonoporsyog avip—a soothsayer. In vii. 142, 143, an inter- 
preter of oracles, and in vii. 6, probably a@ collector of oracles, an 
oracle-monger. 8. and L. D. BéXoc, the throw of a net. In Aischyl. 
Perse, 424, the draught of fishes taken at one cast of the net. 
oipjoouct, from oizgy, impetu ferri ; poet. for dona, used by Homer, 
IL. xxii. 140, of a hawk rushing upon a dove. B. 

Ca. LXIIL—a. ovd\d\aBwv x. r..—having understood, or com- 
prehended the oracle. 

b. dxwe phre.... re—that they should neither again collect together 
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and should be dispersed, i. e. that they should not only not again col- 
lect together, but also should be thoroughly scattered. B. On the opt. 
(@\coGciey) after a principal tense or aor., cf. Jelf, § 807. 

Cu. LXIV.—a. risv piv airider, rv d axd Urpdpovoc.—The first 
of these revenues refers to the mines at Laurium and Thoricus; the 
second, to the mines of gold in Thrace, the possession of which was 
afterwards so much contested by the Athenians ; cf. v. 126,a. The 
Thracian mines are also mentioned in vi. 46, 47. On the Athenian 
ogee see TEAOS in Smith’s D. of oo and H. P. A. §§ 126, 156. 
; . kai ydp ravrny . . . eareorpévaro.—Naxos was again subdued b 

Cimon, ae 466. Cf. Thucyd. i. 98. 

¢. AijAov kaOgoac—This is mentioned by Thucyd. iii. 104, and 
the account in the text be with what is there said of it. The 
island was again —- by the Athenians, (cf. Thucyd. /. /.,) in 
the 6th yr of the Bell. Pelop. 8. c. 426, and again during the year’s 
truce, B. c. 423; they further added to the purification by expel- 
ling the Delians, Thucyd. v. 1, whom they again brought back, 
Thueyd. v. 32, with the exception of those who were treacherously 
murdered by Astacus ; Thucyd. viii. 108. tx rév Aoyiwy, according 
to the oracles. Cf. v. 43, 6. 

d, ’AOnvaiwy é «x. r. .—This refers, not to the Athenians generally, 
but to those whom he calls, in c. 62, 63, rove ix rod doreoc, that is, 
his opponents, of the other faction. “AAxpawyidew, of the son of 
Aleme@on, (Megacles). Cf. c. 59. B. 

Cu. LXV.—a. Aiovrog.... xai ‘Hynoudéoc.—Cf. the genealogy 
of the Spartan kings, at the end of Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog. 
or in the Oxfd Tables; and on the Spartan kings, their privileges, 
&c., vi. 51, b., 52, a., and 56, a. 

b. xpic Teyeqrac x.r..—On this and the other Wars during the 
early period of the rise of Lacedeemon, cf. H. P. A. §§ 31, 32, seqq.; 
and i. 67, a., ix. 35, d. 

€. xaxovoperrara hoav.—Miiller, Dor. ii. p. 11, discussing the sup- 

legislation of Lyc , considers it proved from Pindar, 
. i. 61, “ that the laws of Sparta were considered the true Doric 
institutions, and that their origin was held to be identical with that 
of the people; hence it follows, that when Hdtus describes the 
Spartans before the time of Lycurgus, as being in a state of the 
t anarchy, caxovopwraro, he can only mean that the original 
constitution had been overthrown and perverted by external cir- 
cumstances, until it was restored and renewed by Lycurgus.” It 
is observed by B., that the words Esivowiw darpdcpecroe cannot be 
taken as an evidence that the institution of the Zevn\acia existed 
before the time of Lycurgus, of which that lawgiver himself is 
em considered as the author. On the tevndasia itself, see 
iller’s Dor. ii. p. 4; and on Lycurgus, read particularly Lycur- 
gus in Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog.; H. P. A. § 23—26; and 
infra note f, and refs. 
d. péyapov.—Cf. i. 47, a. difw, I doubt, cf. Hom. Il. xvi. 713. B. 
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é. ot piv On revec Neyovor x. r. 4.—Hdtus perhaps here refers to two 
other verses of the oracle, given in the fragments of Diodorus, 
found by Maii. 

ieee evvopiay airebpevoc: abrap Eywye 

Sdbow rHv ob« GAAn éExcyPovin wore ea. B. 
Other instances of lawgivers pretending a divine authority for their 
laws, were Numa Pompilius, Minos, Pythagoras, Mahomet, &c. 
&e. Cf. Warburton, Div. Leg. ii. § 2. 

f. Avxotpyov txirporsboavra x.r.\.—This passa resents a 
great chronological difficulty; for Labotas was.of the Kurythenid 
line of kings, while Lycurgus belonged to the family of the Proclid, 
and nearly 100 years intervened between the death of Labotas and 
the legislation of Lycurgus; besides which, it is generally agreed 
that the name of the nephew of Lycurgus, to whom he was guard- 
ian, was Charilaus. Referring to the Table of Spartan Kings at 
the end of the Oxford Tables, the reader will see that Labotas be- 
longed to the 4th generation from Eurysthenes, and Lycurgus to 
the 6th from Procles. On this difficulty the various authorities are 
stated and briefly discussed in note 13 of § 23 of H. P. A., and at 
length in note 217 of Blak. Hdtus, where a solution is proposed. 
Clinton, Fast. Hell. II. Appendix, considers the text to be corrupt. 
Cf. particularly the commencement of the article Lycurgus in 
Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog. and Miller, Dor. i. p. 150. On 
Lycurgus and his institutions, cf. note c, supra on this chapt. and 
refs, and the remarks on the real nature of the Spartan constitu- 
tion in Smith’s D. of A. Tepovcia. The following summary is from 
the Oxfd Tables :—“ Legislation of Lycurgus, B. c. 817, to which 
Sparta was principally indebted for all her subsequent splendour. 
His celebrated constitution, which lasted about 600 years, was a 
mixture of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy; two kings; se- 
nate of twenty-eight nobles, five yearly-elected Ephori; assemblies 
of the people, composed however only of the citizens of Sparta; 
equal division of land among 30,000 families; no trade; iron money; 
public and equal education; no walls; no fleets; common tables ; 
all luxury forbidden; no theatre; harsh treatment of the Helots, 
who alone attended to agriculture and trade.” To this add that 
domestic life was destroyed, foreign intercourse cut off by the Zevy- 
Aavia, and travelling forbidden; and that the great object of all the 
institutions of Sparta was the formation of a race of warriors, who 
particularly excelled as heavy-armed infantry; their light troops 
consisting only of Helots. On the privileges of the Spartan kings, 
the condition of the Periceci, Helots, &c., cf. notes on vi. 56, seqq. 
There is an able sketch of “ Sparta, her Position and Institutions,” 
in an article on Grote’s Gr. in the Edinb. Review, Jan. 1850. 

g. évwporiac —divisions in the Spartan army. According to Thue. 
v. 68, each Enomoty consisted of four files of 8 men; four Enomo- 
ties made a Pentecostys ; four Pentecosties made a Lochus, and four 
Lochi a Mora. At the head of each Mora was a Polemarch, of 





i. es 
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whom there were six in Sparta. Xenophon, Rep. Lac. xi. 4, reckons 
two Enomoties to each Pentecostys, and two of these to each Lochus, 
which account Hermann reconciles by considering that Thue. in 
reckoning four Enomoties and Pentecosties, probably included the 
Perieci who fought in the ranks with the Spartans; see H. P. A. 
§ 29, note 5. The Zrtecades L. conjectures to refer to divisions of 
the troops into messes of thirty for the convenience of meals; but 
B., with greater probability, considers them as subdivisions of the 
thirty Obes, each Obe being divided into Trzecades, which consisted 
of 30 citizens each, more or less, as was the case in the Roman 
centuries. See Miller, Dor. ii. p.79. This latter hypothesis is 
strengthened also by the fact that among the Athenians, in early 
times, one of the subdivisions of their tribes was called Tpinxac, 
though whether this was another name for a yévoc, of which 30 
composed a phratria, or was a subdivisiori of the yivoc, which con- 
sisted of 30 houses, is not clear. Cf. H. P. A. § 99. Whether they 
were divisions of the Spartan Obes or not, they would yet be sub- 
ordinate to the Polemarch, as well as the evociria, and like them, 
from the military character and institutions of the nation, doubtless 
held good as well in war as in peace. Cf. H. § 28, note 14, and 
infra 1. 82, e., on the word ovdX\oyiréwy. With regard to the insti- 
tution of syssitia or common tables, Arnold, Hist. of Rome, i. p. 
453, note, observes, that “ it is well known that it was not peculiar 
to the Lacedemonians. It was practised at Carthage, and even 
its first origin was ascribed, not to any Greek people, but to the 
(notrians of the south of Italy. (Aristotle, Polit. ii. 11; vii. 10.) 
Aristotle blames the Lacedemonians for altering the character of 
the institution by making each individual contribute his portion, 
instead of causing the whole expense to be defrayed by the public. 
The object of the common tables was to promote a social and 
brotherly feeling amongst those who met at them; and especially 
with a view to their becoming more confident in each other, so 
that in the day of battle they might stand more firmly together, 
and abide by one another to the death.” Cf. also “ Syssitia” in 
Smith’s D. of A., and on the organization of the Spartan army, the 
same work under “ Army.” 

h. igépove wai yépovrac.— On the Ephors, cf. v. 39, 6., vi. 82, a., ix. 
76, d.; and on the disputed point whether Hatus is right in re- 
ferring their institution to Lycurgus, and not to Theopompus, 130 
years afterwards, see H. P. A. §§ 43—46. On the yepovsia, or 
Council of 28, cf. vi. 57, g., and Hermann, § 25; Miiller’s Dorians, 
ii. p. 285; and Ephori and Pepovoia in Smith’s D. of A. Observe, 
that the Ephors at the time of Lycurgus, though the same in name 
with those of after times, were far inferior to them in importance, 
being no more than mere police istrates forming a court of 
justice, especially charged with the decision of ordinary civil cases, 
which was also their office in other Doric states. H. P. A. § 25; 
Miller, ii. p. 116. 
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Cu. LXVI.—a. ota é «. 7. X., i. €. ofa dé (évreg 8. oixodvrec) Ew vs 
X%oy Kk. Tr. A.— ava re Mpapor, they shot up, flourished. “ Sic infra de 
Syracusanis.” vii. 156. B. xcaragpovhoavrec, cf. i. 59, 9.3 éxi macy 
nT. A., ix. 10, ¢. 

b. Badavnodyo, acorn-eating. An epithet of the “ prisca gens 
mortalium,” to whom the acorn afforded sustenance, hence hardy, 
rude, &e. Cf, Hor. i. Sat. iii. 101, glandem atque cubilia propter, &c. 

c. écowbévrec 62.—This expedition was led by the Kg Charilaus, 
who was taken prisoner, but released on promising not to attack 
them again. The Arcadian women contributed greatly to the suc- 
cess of their countrymen, and in their honour a statue of Mars was 
erected in the forum of Tegea. See Pausanias, quoted in B. 

d. mBonrp—deceitful, equivocal, cf. i. 75, v.91. Of bad money, 
spurious ; Aristoph. Av. 158. B. 

é. ért kai é¢ éut.—Part of these remained even to the time of Pau- 
sanias, (viii. 47,) circ. a.p. 170. B. 

Sf. rijg "Adéne ’AOnvainc.—The temple of Athena Alea at Tegea, 
was said to have been built by Aleus, the son of Apheidas, from 
whom the goddess probably derived this surname. Pausan. viii. 
4,§5. Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog. Alea. B. has a long note 
on the word, in which the conclusion to be inferred appears to 
», that the derivation of ’AXéy is to be found in “Hse, Dor. “Aduog, 
the Sun. 

Cu. LXVII.—a. Kara....... Teyénrac.—See refs in i. 65, d. 
“ In what manner the towns of Arcadia came into the hands of the 
Spartans is very little known. During the Messenian war Arcailia 
was always opposed to Sparta. But the place most dreaded by 
Sparta, as being one of the most powerful cantons of Arcadia, and 
commanding the principal entrance to Laconia, was Tegea. Chari- 
laus, one of the early kings of Sparta, is said to have been com- 
pelled, by the valour of the Tegeate women, to submit to a dis- 
graceful treaty. Pausanias, viii. 48,3. Ata later period also, in 
the reigns of Eurycratis and Leon, the Eurysthenid, (cf. Hdtus, i. 
65, a. b.,) Sparta suffered injury from the same state, until at last it 
obtained the superiority under the next king, Anaxandrides.” Mil- 
ler, Dor. vol. i. 174. 

b. ’Avatavépidew.—Cf. v. 39, a. He appears to have begun to 
reign B. c. 570. On Aristo, cf. vi. 61, seqq., he began his reign 
B. Cc. 574, and sat on the throne 54 years. The embassy of Croesus 
to the Lacedemonians may be fixed B. c. 561. B. 

c. Ocorpdmovg—messengers publicly sent to inquire of an oracle ; 
as in i. 48; v. 79; vi. 57,&c. By other writers called Sewpoi. Cf, 
@zwpoi, Smith’s D. of A. 

. thy Onxnv—the grave, vault. Cf. ii. 67,4. riv (sc. dddv) te 
dedy, cf. i. 109, a. - 

e. Aevpa, i. ¢ Asi, duarg 8. wrarei, patente, equo campo. Cf. Hom. 
Odyss. vii. 121. p tvi yap répoerat. W. 


Tic Erepoy piv OadA6redov seg 
J. wai rixocg avrirvrog—and blow against blow, i. e. the hammer 
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and the anvil; rvzoc, the hammer that strikes, dyrirvzoc, the anvil 
that causes the recoil.  wijy’ éxi aijpare weira, the operation of 
forging iron, by repeated strokes of the hammer. The words are 
purposely obscure. 

g- ériraéppo80c—superior to, victorious over. B. Better, giving aid 
against. Cf. S. and L. D. 

h. amsixyov ... . dhpevor—were not a whit the less far off discover- 
oy were not nearer the discovering it, though they sought every 
where. 


t. é¢ ob, for sic od, until.—Cf. Jelf, § 644, Prepositions joined with 
Adverbs. “‘ The 300 (the ir7eic) were the picked regiment of Sparta, 
the flower of the youth, as the gerontes were of the old men, and 
also chosen on aristocratic principles. For the Ephors appointed 
three hippagrete, each of whom chose one hundred young men, 
with a statement of the grounds of his selection; from the number 
of those discharged from this body the five agathoergi were taken, 
who for the space of a year served the state in missions.” Mull. 
Dor. ii. 257; cf. vi. 56,6. rav dya0oepyav. Partitive Gen. Jelf, 
§ 533, 3, quoted in iv. 135, d. 

j. TE wow@.... GAy—tis non licet otium agere, quippe qui ret 

lice causa alius alio dimittuntur. B. 

Cu. LXVIII.—a. éaipitincg, intercourse, as in Thucyd. v. 78. 
Pausanias, iii. 3, mentions a truce at this time between the Lace- 
oe and Tegeans, which L., not improbably, dates B. c. 

b.—6 yarxeve—the blacksmith—Cf. S. and L. Dict. On the use 
of brass prior toiron, cf. Hesiod, Opp. et D. 151; Lucretius, vy. 1292 
—-prior eris erat quam ferri cognitus usus. 

¢. «ov, since —On the indic. after dou, (Ion. deov,) cf. Jelf, § 
849, 2. Adverbial Sentences expressing the reason of the princi- 
pal clause. 

d, rv vecpbv—For other traditions of the discovery of bones of 
gigantic size, the reader can, if he thinks it worth his while, refer 
to the long note of Creuzer quoted by B., or to L. Observe that 
Hdtus relates the story as told him by the Lacedemonians, and 
neither gives it as his own, nor answers for its truth. 

e. émwmree—lon. and poet. pft. for dxwze, of dpdw, I see. Jelf, § 
269, 4.—évvdcag for tvvoncac, considering, reflecting on; cf. i. 86; 
vii. 206; and ix. 53. B. ouy. riv ’0p.—rotroy siva. Conjectured 
that this was the long sought for Orestes. The predicate with the 
article, (contrary to the general rule,) as expressing something de- 
finite. Jelf, § 460, 2. 

f. ot b&.. . . iw’av—And they, having brought a charge against 
him, or having laid on him the burden of a charge, by means 
of a fictitious story, drove him into banishment. ix, means and 
instruments, as ix Biag, according to Jelf, § 621, 3, e., or rather, 
JSramed from, or formed out of, a fictitious story. ix here denoting 
the material cause. ipscOovr0, desired, or endeavoured to hire. 

D 
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‘Cf. éviovro, i. 69, a., iii. 139, they wished to purchase, &c. i. 165, 
wveopévora, desirous to buy. i. 174, pvocor, intended to dig through. 
Cf. also v. 22, 70, and Jelf, § 398, 2. 

g. olyero gépwy x.r..—The story of the efforts of the La- 
cedemonians to recover the bones of their king is explained by 
the belief among the Doric tribes, that the spirits of the mighty 
dead guarded the land where they lay buried; and thusin ing 
off the bones of Orestes, they would deprive the Tegeans of his ‘ 
assistance, and henceforth enlist him on their own side. B. 

Cu. LXIX.—a. éviovro—Cf. i. 68, f As both present and im- 
perfect signify an action not yet completed, they are often used to 
express the attempt to do any thing. Jelf, § 398, 2. 

6. rd viv... .’Axé\Awvoe—Cf. Miller, Dor. i. 377; and on the 
worship of Apollo among the Dorians, Bk. ii. of the same vol., 
particularly chs. 3, 7, and 8, and pp. 277, 311, and 329. 

Cu. LXX.—a. lodiwy—Dimin. from Zéor, small figures of all 
sorts, as well of animals, as of fruits, powwe, and the like. So faa, 
i. 203; ii. 4; iii. 47, and iv. 88. Schw. 

b. wnuoi paxpjor—Cf. i. 2, b. 

ec. ro ‘Hpatov—Cf. ili. 60, ¢.; vi. 81, a.; ix. 52. From raya é to 
the end of the ch. is Hdtus’s own opinion of the foregoing narra- 
tive. —dazédovro, they sold. (Cf. ii. 48, 56.) 2 aor. mid., from dgrodidwpt. 
Cf. Jelf, § 258, 27. 

Cu. LXXI.--a. cxvrivac dvatupisac, trowsers of skin, ef iii. 87, 
viii. 67; a close-fitting garment common to all the tribes that dwelt 
on the mountainous at colder districts of Asia, while the Medes 
wore a looser dress. Cf. iii. 84, a. Figures of men dressed in 
either way, and hence distinguishable as to nation, are yet to be 
seen in the ruins of Persepolis. B. Cf. H. Pers. ch. i. pp. 103— 
108. 

b. xwpny txovrec rpnyeiny—Cf. ix. 122. “The Persian nation 
previous to Cyrus, a highland people, subject to the Medes, dwell- 
ing in the mountainous parts of the province of Persis, and leading 
wholly, or for the most part, a nomad life.” H. Manual, p. 73. 
Cf. iii. 97, a. . H. Pers. ch. i. p. 213. Hence their frugality and 
temperance; afterwards, enriched by their conquests, they fell into 
every kind of luxury and became addicted to wine, (i. 133, v. 18,) 
from which here, and in Xenophon. Cyrop. i. 2, 8, they are men- 
tioned as altogether abstaining. B. Cf. also E. Orient, H. p. 271, 
seqq. and 316, seqq. 

c. mepi~ovra, they will cleave to them—Cf. iii. 72, and viii. 


H. LXXII.—a. Cf. the beginning of ch. 71, with which the 
commencement of this ch., touching the Cappadocians, must be 
taken in connexion. The name of Syria in ancient times belonged 
to all the country from Babylonia down to Egypt, including Cilicia 
and Palestine, and thence also up to.the Euxine: this is confirmed 
by Strabo, who calls the Cappadocians Leuco-Syri, i. e. white Sy- 
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rians, in contradistinction to the Syrians of Babylon. Cf. also R. 
pp. 262, 263, and H. Pers. ch. i. p. 76. This wide extent of the 
name is to be explained from their being all of the Aramaic race, 
which had the name of Syrians in common; to which also the 
Cappadocians (being of Armenian origin) belonged, and therefore 
were thus designated. See in particular the section on Syria and 
Pheeniciain H. Pers. ch. i. pp. 81—84. Thence also “ the Syrians 
about the Thermodon” were so called, and also “the Syrians of 
Palestine.”—In the words oi Séptoe odros x. r.X., Hdtus manifestly 
speaks of the ancient inhabitants of Armenia, called by the Greeks, 
Syrians. B. The Aramaic race had its name from Aram, grandson 
of Nahor, the brother of Abraham, see Gen. xxii. 21, and 
from him sprung all the nations which the Greeks called Sy- 
rians, Aram being the Hebrew for Syria; hence we read of Aram- 
Naharaim, or Mesopotamia; Aram-Zobah, or Syria of Zobah. On 
the Syrians of the Thermodon, i. e. the Cappadocians, cf. ii. 104; 
and on the Syrians of Palestine, i. e. the Jews and the neighbour- 
ing nations, ii, 106, a., &c.; iii. 91; vii. 89, d. 

. "Apueviov ovpeoc—By ovpeog Hdtus does not here intend one 
particular Mt, but the chain of Mts to which geographers have, 
rather inaccurately, given the name of Anti-Taurus, situated in the 
W. of Armenia Minor, or rather in Cappadocia itself, up to which 
the Armenia of Hdtus extended. To this chain belonged both 
Mt Paryadres, from which the N. stream, and Mt Argeus, 
from which the S. stream of the Halys flowed. B. On Armenia, 
ef. H. Pers. c. i. p. 87. 

¢. Marimvoic—Cf. v. 52, e., and iii. 94, 6. Their being found in 
Asia Minor, in that part of Cappadocia, according to L., which, by 
Strabo and by Pliny, is called Morimene, is accounted for by their 
wandering habits and pastoral mode of life; to which the Kurds, 
who now inhabit that country, are similarly devoted. B. 

d. ra carw—Cf. i. 6, a. airy, a narrow tract, or neck of land. 
Reckoning the day’s journey, cf. D. p. 72, at 150 stadia, v. 53, or at 
200 stadia, iv. 101, the width across would be about 1000 stadia, 
about half as much as it ought to be. D., p. 73, defends Hdtus on 
the supposition that he is here speaking only of an experiment, 
which was made once or twice, diagonally across the Peninsula, 
and that by a trained pedestrian, who perhaps had done the dis- 
tance in five days; a feat possible, indeed, as the performances of 
modern pedestrians show, as well as what is mentioned of Pheidip- 
pides, vi. 106; cf. also vi. 120; but to which we can hardly sup- 

ose, as B. observes, Hdtus to be here alluding; but rather stating 
is own opinion of the breadth of the country from the shores of 
the Mediterranean, where it washes Cilicia, across to the Euxine. 
Cf. R. p. 189. “It appears that the Isthmus is not less than 3° 4 
of latitude across; or 240 G. miles. This would require a rate 
of 55} British miles, in direct distance, and certainly more than 60 
by the road, for each day; a rate of travelling, on foot, which our 
D2 
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author certainly had not in contemplation. And it may be con- 
ceived that little more than half this rate, that is, 33 miles by the 
road, is an ample allowance for a courier, on foot, when the jour- 
ney is continued five days; and this is the rate at which the 
Indian couriers do actually travel. In consequence, Hdtus could 
not suppose the Isthmus to be more than 125 G. miles in breadth ; 
that is, 115 less than the truth.” 

Cu. LXXIII.—a, Sevééiwy .. . iwefpAOe—dated by Volney and 
L., B. c. 632, cf. i. 103, d. On the events alluded to in the pre- 
ceding part of the ch., ef. i. 130, a. and e. 

b. réxyny rév rofwv.—Cf. iv. 131, 132, and iii. 21. B. 

e. doyiv axpoc—violent in temper, quick to anger. 

d. if0t\evcav—The active is here preferable to the middle; they 
determined after deliberation ; so iii. 84. B. 

A we dyony b0ev—as if forsooth it were game they had taken. Cf. 

i. 59, 2. 
Cu. LXXIV.—a. @adjjc—mentioned in following ch. and i. 
170, ii. 20; the founder of the Ionic School, which held the ma- 
terial origin of the world, and a noted mathematician. Cf. Smith’s 
Dict. of Gr. and R. Biog. Thales. Euclid is said to owe to him 
the 5th prop. of the Ist book. Eight different dates have been 
assigned for this eclipse. Clinton and Hales place it B. c. 603; 
B., B. c. 610; and Prideaux, on the 20th-of Sept. s. c. 601, the 
9th year of the reign of Jehoiakim, king of Judah. Cf. E. 
Orient. H. p. 318. Observe that Hdtus does not say more than 
that Thales fixed the year when the eclipse would happen, and 
says nothing about the day. 

b. Xvivvecic . - . . AaBivnroe.—Syennesis, B. observes, was the 
common name or title of the Cilician kings, even after Cilicia was 
made a province of Persia: cf. Ausch. Perse, 325; and H, Persians, 
ch. i. p. 125; cf. iii. 90, d., vii. 98: thisis confirmed by Bellanger, 
who refers to four Cilician monarchs of this name. The Ist in 
the time of Cyaxares, the one here mentioned; the 2nd con- 
temporary with Darius, cf. v. 118; the 3rd with Xerxes, cf. vii. 
98; the 4th with Artaxerxes. So the name Labynetus frequently 
occurs in the kings of Babylon; the one here mentioned is agreed 
by W., B., and Prideaux to have been the Nebuchadnezzar of the 
Scriptures, the son of Nabopollassar, and the same who dethroned 
Jehoiachin, and afterwards destroyed Jerusalem; 2 Kings xxiv. 
xxy. Cf. Prideaux, bk. i. pt. i, who adds that “ from the mar- 
riage of Astyages and Aryenis was born within a year Cyaxares, 
who is called Darius the Median in the book of Daniel.” Observe 
that from Aryenis having married Astyages, Croesus was t 
uncle to Cyrus; as Astyages was maternal grandfather to Cyrus, 
and Aryenis the w. of Astyages was sister to Croesus. 

c. éxedy rove «x. r.\.—Cf. iv. 70, and Tacit. Ann. xii. 47. B. 

; pov ge at —a. iv roiot bricw—cf. i. 107, seqq.—eeBdnrcu—cf. 
1. 00, 
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b. xpb¢ Ewitrov—in his favour ; iva pbc twvoe, to be on any one’s 
side, stare ab aliquo, facere pro aliquo, cf. i. 124, b., viii. 22, 6., and 
Jelf, § 638, 2, b. 

¢. ward rac tovoac x. r. X.—at the bridges which are now there.—ob 
yap on x. r.. Subaudi, Néyera. B. 

d. %& dpuorepiic xepde piovra—flowing on the left of the army. 
The army would probably ascend the stream from the Euxine for 
the purpose of finding a ford, and thus they would have the river 
on their left hand. Schw. Thales’ plan was this: beginning from 
above the camp, i. e. nearer the source of the stream, he drew behind the 
army a raat of a semicircular form, which again fell into the river 
below the camp ; so that the bed of the river before the camp became 
emptied of one half its waters, and therefore became fordable. 

H. LXXVI.—a. card Sweirnyv—over against Sinope: cf. iii. 
14, a.; vi. 19, a.; Jelf, § 629, 1. gOepwy x. r.d., wasting the lands of 


the Syrians. On the Syrians cf. i. 72, a. 


b. dvacraroue étroince,—funditus evertit, he drove them from house 
and home. Cf. i. 97, 155, pict 

c. mpiv oé «x. r. \.—but before egan, or purposed, to lead forth his 
army, fie: Cf. same eae in vii. 105. Ww i f 

d. ixupwarox. r. \.—Ion. for txepévro. 3rd plur. imperf. zepdoua. 
Jelf, § 197,4. They made trial of each other, tried each other’s 
strength, with all ther might. 

Cu. LXXVII.—a. Kopoicoc dé pepgOcic x. r.X.—but Croesus find- 
ing fault with his army, not because they had not fought valiantly, but 
because they were far inferior to the enemy in number : pepobcic in an 
act. sense, as in iii. 13, vii. 146. Schw. On the accus. of equivalent 
notion after peupPirc, cf. Jelf, § 548, c., and cf. § 495, obs. 3. 

b. AaBiynroc—* This prince was the 2nd of the name of Laby- 
netus, and by Ptolemy is called Nabonadius, and by all agreed to 
have been the last of the Babylonian kgs; hence he must be the 
same that in Scripture is called Belshazzar. He was of the seed 
of Nebuchadnezzar, who is called his father in Dan. v. 11, 18; 
which, from a comparison with Jeremiah xxvii. 7, is manifestly to 
be understood in the wide sense in which any ancestor upwards is 
often called father; for Jeremiah says that ‘the nations of the 
East were to serve Nebuchadnezzar, and his son, and his son’s son. 
Now Evilmerodach being the son of Nebuchadnezzar, none but Bel- 
shazzar, here called Labynetus, could have been his son’s son, for 
Neriglissar was only the husband of Nebuchadnezzar’s daughter, and 
Laborosoachod was the s. of Neriglissar, and therefore neither of 
them was son’s son to Nebuchadnezzar; furthermore, that this last 
kg of Babylon is said by Hdtus, i. 188, to be s. of the great Queen 
itocris, who must have been the wife of a king of Reebok to 
make her so, and he could have been none other than Evilme- 
rodach; for by him alone could she have had a son, that was son’s 
son to Nebuchadnezzar. Hence it follows that Nabonadius, the 
last kg of Babylon, is the same as Belshazzar, and-son of Evil- 
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merodach by Nitocris his queen, and so son’s son to Nebuchad- 
nezzar. He came to the throne Bs. c. 555, and reigned 17 yrs, till 
B.c. 539, when the city of Babylon was taken, and the Babylonish 
empire ended, after it had continued from the beginning of the 
reign of Nabonassar, called in Script. Baladan, ef. Isaiah xxxix. 
1, by others Belesis, who first founded it, 209 years.” Prid. Conn. 
Pt. 1. bk. ii. an. 555, and 539. Cf. E. Orient. H. p. 264. 

c. évivwro, he intended. Ion. for ivevdnro. Cf. 1. 68, e. 

d. xara ra¢ cuppayiac—in accordance with the treaties already 
made, by which he had a right to call on his allies for aid. B. 
Better, I think, ad socios, to his allies, abstract for concrete; cf. i. 
81, 82. SoS. and L. D. also, comparing Thucyd. ii. 9. 

Cu. LXXVIII.—a. Tatra irre youivp K.—as Croesus was think- 
ing this over with himself, Cf. i. 86, ii. 120, i. 125; reading. B. On 
the dat. here expressing reference to, cf. Jelf, § 599, 2, and i. 14, d. 

b. TeAunootwy—Telmessus, Me?, in Lycia, not to be confounded 
with the town of the same name in Caria. 

Cu. LXXIX.—a. sipuore xpijypa ot elvar—found it would be ad- 
vantageous for him, Cf. vii. 11, ¢., and Aristoph. Eccles. 656. B. 

b. we ot mapa x. r.r. Cf. Jelf, § 899, 7, Pleonasm. The notion of 
a single ond. is sometimes repeated in a whole sentence, thus, 
ie ot mapa db£av toys ra epHypata } we abtdg kareddxee. Cf. Thueyd. 
v. 47, rodaw éroip. . . . ward rd duvarév. 

ec. 1 dé dyn... . ax’ ixnmwv—now they fought on horseback. Cf. 
Jelf, § 620, 1, a. "Aro. Local. Very often with a notion of some 
elevated place or object whence something is supposed to proceed. 

Cu. LXXX.—a. WrOv, naked, bare, i. e. open, without trees or. 
shrubs. 

b. pnrpdc Arwduphvnc—i. e. Cybele; cf. Horace, I. Od. xvi. 5, 
Dindymene, and Catullus, Ixx. 91, Dea Dindymi: from the 
mountain Dindymus, in Galatia, near the city of Pessinus. 

c. kaundov ixmoc goBeera. So Xenophon, Cyroped. vii. 1, 27, 
in his account of this battle. It is, of course, to be understood of 
horses unaccustomed to the sight of camels, and meeting them, pro- 
bably, for the first time: in other cases it is a vulgar error, which, 
though of long standing, is now quite exploded. R. p. 255. The 
Arabians are said to have been the first who rode on camels in war, 
cf. vii. 86. Isaiah, xxi. 7, describing the fall of Babylon by the 
Medes and Persians, alludes probably to the mixed nature of 
their forces, “and he [the watchman] saw a chariot with a couple 
of horsemen, a chariot of asses, and a chariot of camels.” B. 

d. r@ on wai ixeiye x... upon which the Lydian to a certain ex- 
tent depended to show off, or, on which he to a certain extent placed 
his hopes of shining forth superior; cf. viii. 74, a. ééyew, SC. Tov 
vovy Or rode 6¢04Xpove, to purpose, think, or intend, i. 153, vi. 96; 
ef. also vi. 49. 

Cu. LXXXI.—a. cuppayiag, i.e. cvppdyouvg. Cf. i. 77, d. 

Cu. LXXXIL—a. Ouvpinge. The border district of Cynuria 
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fell into the hands of the Lacedemonians, first, under the reign 
of Echestratus, the 2nd of the line of Eurysthenes: was demanded 
back by the Argives at the time of Labotas, the next king of the 
same line, cf. i. 65, f£, and occasioned a war, terminated success- 
fully by the Lacedemonians at the period here alluded to by 
Hadtus; 8. c. 550. After this time the district, with its principal 
town Thyria, remained in the power of Lacedemon. Read Miller 
Dor. i. 176, 180. At a subsequent period, B. c. 420, the Argives 
again demanded it, ef. Thucyd. v. 41, and in the same ch. the 
contest here mentioned is alluded to. The Argives afterwards re- 
ceived a decisive overthrow at Tiryns by Cleomenes, which hence- 
forth insured Sparta’s political preponderance, cf. Hdtus vi. 76, 
83, vii. 148. 

: Aaiew x.7-d. Ad argumentum cf. Pausan. ii. 20, § 4, et 
x 9..B. 

C. pn modTepov Opie x. r. .—Alluded to by Socrates in Plato, 
Pheedo, c. 38, Zvopxoy dv roncaiuny, oreo Apysio, x.7- dr. In the 
following sentence, on kwpayrec, (wearing their hair long,) ef. Jelf, 
§ 709. Nom. participle with a verb supplied directly from the con- 
text. The partic. sometimes stands in the nominat. seemingly 
without any verbum finitum, which however is to be supplied either 
by what has gone before or what follows: Aax. €evro vépov' ob 
yap Kwpdyrec 79d Todrou ad TobTov Kopay (SC. vdpov ievro). 

d. rov dé va x. tr. X. Othryades’ death is differently related by 
Pausanias and in the Epigrams in Brunck’s Analectt., both of 
which are quoted in L. Cf. also Ovid. Fast. ii. 663, “Nec 
foret Othryades congestis lectus in armis,” &c. The Lacedemoni- 
ans kept up a memorial of this victory as they considered it, by 
songs chanted at the festival of the Gymnopedia, which some 
larg’ instituted in honour of it. Cf. Tvpvoradia, Smith’s 

. of A. 

€. Tév ot cv\NOyLTEwY K. T. A.—when his comrades (those of the same 
Aéxoc, company, as he) had been destroyed. Deserting his com- 
panions was all the more heinous, as these divisions held good as 
well in peace as in war among the Spartans, those who fought to- 
gether in the same Adyo¢ being also united at home in the same 
ovocizuoyv. Cf. i. 65, g. 

Cu. LXXXIII.—a. éppéaro—pl. pft. pass. 3, pl., Ion. for 
Gounvro, (cf. Jelf, § 197, 4,) used here for the imperf., they were 
eager. So éxiwavyro a little lower, and i. 79, tAndiOee, for the 
aor. B. oe HA@Kot x. 7. X., that the Lydian citadel had been taken. 
Cf. Jelf, § 802, 7, &., Construction of bri, de, &c., with Indic. and 
Optat. in Dependent Sentences. 

Cu. LXXXIV.—a. Médodoc.—Cf. i. 125, iii, 94. “As the 
Baskirs and Calmucks follow the Russian armies, so did the 
Mardi, Pericanii, and others of the nomad tribes who wandered 
on the borders of the Persian empire follow those of Cyrus; and 
the more widely the dominion of the Persians was. extended, the 
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greater became the number of such auxiliaries.” H. Pers. p. 281. 
Cf. E. Orient. H. p. 276. “The Mardi occupied the valleys and 
declivities on the confines of Susis and Persis. This tribe appears 
to have been dispersed over all the mountainous tracts of ancient 
Persia; for we read of Mardi in the neighbourhood of the Euxine 
and Caspian, as far as Bactria: but as mard signifies a man, and 
thence a man of valour, a hero, in the ancient as well as the modern 
languages of Persia, it was probably assumed as a name through- 
out the country.” Sardis was again taken in the same manner by 
Lagoras for Antiochus, B. c. 214. 

b. MiAnc—the last but one of the Lydian kings of the race of 
the Heraclide, cf. i. 7, a., if we may trust to Eusebius, Chronic. 
p. 58. dv Aéovra, the lion, (not a proper name,) cf. i. 50,e. B. 

c. dixacdvrwy, cum Telmessenses statwissent. So i. 78, éyywoav. 
Schw. wc—éoovra, cf. Jelf, § 886, 2. Indicative in the oratio obli- 
gua. The indic. is used where the oratio obliqua assumes the cha- 
racter of oratio recta, This frequently happens in stating some- 
thing which holds an important place in the events detailed in the 
‘Sentence, which is, as it were, the essence of it. 

c. gore 6& mpdg... + Tite wokuoc— Now it is the quarter (rd 
x“pov) of the city (of Sardis) that is turned towards (that faces) 
Mt Tmolus, Cf. a similar use of the genitive in vi. 22, rij¢ Su., and 
vii. 176, rijg 6000. B. On apéc, on the side of, towards, cf. Jelf, § 

Ppt A 

e. éxi xuviny, to get a helmet. Cf. Jelf, § 635, iii. 3, a. Ext 
Causal. The object—intention: with verbs either expressing or 
amply motion. égodo0n «. r. X. observed it and turned it over in his 
mind, Imitated from Homer. B. 

J. war’ abriv—after his fashion, i.e. in the same manner as he 
(ascended). Cf. i. 121, &., Jelf, § 629, 3, e. 

Cu. LXXXV.—a. rod wai rpdrepoy x. rr. Cf. i. 34, b. 

b. ebecroi—prosperity. Cf. vi. 128, and ix. 85, cvveorw, ban- 
queting, ameorw, absence. 

c. inv—voice or sound, Aisch. Pers. 940, caxopéderoy tay. Eurip. 
Rhesus, 922. B. oi dudgepe—cf. Jelf, § 599, 1, on the Dativus 
Commodi, or Incommodi. 

d. ippnte gwynv—rupit vocem; he broke loose his voice, he spoke 
with an effort. On the accus. cognate to the notion implied in the 
verb, cf. Jelf, § 566, 1. On the verb, ef. ii. 2, of the infant's first 
attempt to articulate—B. And in v. 93, of declaring sentiments 
till then repressed. 

Cu. LXXXVI.—a. dptavra trea c. r. \.—Capture of Sardis, B. c. 
546, Clinton’s Fast. Hell. ii. p. 6, whence the reign of Croesus 
commences, B.c. 560. B. prefers to fix the capture of Sardis 
B.C. 557; hence if the visit of Solon be placed, according to him, 
B.C. 570, the interview mentioned above might possibly have 
nappeders as Croesus would have come to the throne B. ¢. 571. 
Cf. also i. 30, a. 
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b. 6 d& ovyyhoag x. r. \.—mentioned neither by Xenophon nor by 
Ctesias; its improbability is heightened from the Persian venera- 
tion of the element fire, which would be polluted by being made an 
instrument of destruction. Cf. iii. 16. The narrative of Hdtus 
appears most adapted to Greek notions, while that of Ctesias, who 
relates that Croesus, having fled to the temple of Apollo and being 
there thrice bound by the Persians, was thrice released by the god, 
has a greater appearance of truth, as being less repugnant to Ber. 
sian ideas. B. The affinity between Croesus and Cyrus, cf. i. 74, 
b., would increase the improbability of the story. Cf. Arnold, Hist. 
of Rome, i. p. 291. “There was a time when burning alive was 
the punishment of traitors and deserters.—That a foreign enemy, 
however, might be sometimes so treated, is not impossible, as is 
shown by the story of Cyrus’ treatment of Croesus.” ; 

C. we Ot dpa py rpooTipvat Touro K. r. X.— and immediately when this 
entered his mind. avevendpevov from dvagipecOa, to come to himself, 
to recover his senses ; better than with Schw., having drawn a deep 
sigh. Cf. i. 116, dveveryOeic, having collected his thoughts, retuem 
to himself. B. ix rod. yovy., after long silence. Cf. i. 186, a, 

d. aoxyy.—Cf. i. 9, a. 

é. évvwouvra.—Cf. i. 68, e. 

S. trv\eEdpevov.—CF. i. 78, a. 

Cu. LXXXVII.—a. raradaPeiv.—Cf. i. 46, a. 

b. ei Tt ot Kexapropévoy x. r.X.—Cf. Aristoph. Pax, 385, et rt ceyapio- 
pévoy xowpidwoy «.r.. Both imitated from Homer II. i. 39, si zoré 
To xapievr’ eri yndy Epepak.t.r. W. 

¢. NaBpordrw, most violent. Cf. Pindar, Pyth. iii. 70, fire AaBpdy 
géhac ‘Hgaiorov. Ol. ii. 55, XaBpot wayydwooig. B. én dé. aidping, 
immediately after, immediately from its being, a bright clear sky. 
Cf. Jelf, § 621, 2. &—of the immediate succession in time, 
so that there is an unbroken connexion between one thing and 
another. 

. Ca, LXXXVILI.—a. cvvvoig ixspevoc, pensive, oppressed (as it 
were) with thought. Cf. i. 35, cupgopp éxop. i. 141, dpy7 éxop. ili. 50, 
mepijpwe tyou. B. 

b. eipwra, 3rd sing. imperf. Without the augment, from ipwrdaw, 
Ep. and lon. for towrdw, Cf. i. 11, 88. sipwrewpivouc, trepwrict, 
eipwréecOat. ii. 32, vi. 3, vii. 148. 

C. gépousi re kai &yovo.—pillage and plunder, sweep the country of 
every thing, cf. iii. 39, ix. 31. The former of these verbs is generally 
considered to refer to inanimate movables, which would be carried 
off, and the latter to animate objects, cattle, captives, &c., driven 
away. Observe that dyew may also be applied to what is inanimate, 
but this arises from the ellipsis, where &yew is used for the whole 
expression, ¢ép. x. dyev, aS being part of a familiar formula. So 
Aristophanes, instead of saying d¢i woniv dxovra } txovra, Says, Osi 
mouiy 7) Ekovra. 


Cu. LXXXIX.—a. rt ot évopyin—The Attic form of the optat. 


ee 
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for tvopaoin. He asked Cresus what he saw for his (Cyrus’) advan- 
tage, i. e. what he thought would be best for him to do. 

b. ot Aey6vrwy»—wwho, let them say. Observe the change of the con- 
struction from the relative and future to the imper. mood. Cf. also 
Jelf, § 421. On this form, called the Attic imperative, cf. Jelf, 

195, obs. 3. 

, Cu. XC.—a. dvaprnpévov oti... . rovev—since you, a man of 
kingly rank, are fully bent upon doing good service and giving good 
advice: dvaprac@a, to be set upon a thing, to be fully pu to do 
i, cf. vi. 88, and vii. 8, quoted by B.; and on dvjp Baot\éve, ef. Eurip. 
Supp. 444, dvijo dé Baottede éxOpdy ajycirat r6de, and Hor, Ars Poet. 
434, “ Reges dicuntur,” &c. 

b. airto—This word ought to be thus accented, instead of having 
the accent cast back on the antepenult; as it is the lonic form of 
the imperat. for airéso, the first « being omitted by Ionic writers in 
pure verbs. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 205. 

C. 6, Tt ot rovTo éxnyopedwy Tapatréaro—what was this complaint 
against the God which induced him to make the request ? 
 d. waréBawve aitic Tupatredpevoc, lit. came down to, i. e. concluded 
again with the same request. Cf. i. 116, 118. xaréBawvedétywr, he 
came at last to say. 


€. éxsivai ot rp Oe@ robrwy dvedioar—that it might be permitted to” 


him to reproach the God with these things. On the construction of 
évediZey with a gen. of the cause, cf. Jelf, § 495, and on the dat. 
with the infinitive in the last sentence in the ch. ei dyapioroust x. 7. A. 
Cf. Thucyd. vii. 35, ode dv ogice Bovdopévor eivar, and Jelf, § 673, 4. 

Cu. XCI.—a. rijyv xexpwpévny «.7.r. On this sentiment, cf. ii. 
133, iii. 43, ix. 16, and Aisch. P. V. 518, seqq. 

b. xipxrov yovtoc—of his Sth ancestor, of his ancestor in the 5th 
generation ; including both the first and last, i. e. Gyges and Croe- 
sus; there being five of the family of the Mermnade; Gyges, Ardys, 
Sadyattes, Alyattes, and Croesus. Cf. i. 13, riotg if tc row wéprroy 
aréyovoy Tiyew, and Cicero, de Nat. Deor. iii, 38, referred to by L., 
* Dicitis eam vim,” &c. 

c. txtordépevoc, following, obeying, attending to; 2 aor. part. mid. 
from igézw. Cf. i. 103, and iii. 14,31, 54. Homer, Odyss. iii. 215, 
émorropevor Ocov dugg. Sophocl. Elect. 973, quoted by W. 

d. Aokinc, an epithet of Apollo; from the crooked and ambigu- 
ous answers of his oracles; or from the oblique course of the sun 
in the ecliptic. B. Better from Aéyew, Adyoc, as being the inter- 
preter of i mpognrn¢e Aioc. Aisch, Eum. 19, cf. viii. 136. 8, 
and L. D. 

e. mydvov. Cf. i. 55. 

J. pnrpdc ... . xarpic x. r.\.—On the parentage of Cyrus, ef. i. 
107, b. évepOe x. r.., being inferior in all respects, 

Cu. XCII.—a. Kpoioy x. r.4.—Now Creesus has, &c. There are of 
Cresus many other, &c. Dat. commodi, with possessive and attri- 
butive notions. Cf. Jelf, § 597, obs. 1, and i. 31,4. “Iwving rap 
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mpwrny Karacrpogiv—by Croesus, cf. i. 6, and 26. As the reign of 
Croesus began B.c. 560, see Clinton Fast. Hell. ii. p- 8, and as he 
conquered all the states of Asia Minor, except Cilicia and Lycia, 
and Lydia, of which last he was kg, ef. i. 28, 0., within the first 
nine years of his reign, Ionia must have been subdued B. c. 560— 
551. The second subjection of Ionia, by Cyrus, cf. i. 141, 162— 
169, took place shortly after the taking of Sardis, B.c. 546; Har- 
pagus being general of the Persians. Causes of their subsequent 
revolt from the Persians, v. 30—36; burning of Sardis, v. 100— 
103; taking of Miletus, and final subjection, vi. 18—32. This re- 
volt, instigated by Aristagoras and Histizeus, took its rise from the 
Naxian War, B. c. 501, cf. Fast. Hell. ii. p. 18; Sardis burnt, s. c. 
499; decisive battle off Lade, B.c. 494; Miletus appears to have 
been taken, cf. vi. 18, terw érei awd rpg droordowe, directly after, 
and the subjection of Ionia, i. e. its 2nd subjection by the Persians, 
and the 3rd mentioned in Hdtus, completed in the 2nd year after 
the taking of Miletus, cf. vi. 31, B.c. 492, under the reign of Darius 
IL., Hystaspes. Ionia again revolted directly after the battle of. 
5 mb B.C. 479, in the reign of Xerxes; cf. ix. 103, 104. -s 

. Tpixove r~ AxdX. rH ‘Iop.—This temple was so adorned with 
votive tripods, that Pindar, Pyth. xi. 7, calls it ypvetwy rpimddwy 
Oncavpdyv. B. Cf. Tripos, Smith’s D. of A. 

€. Ipovnine—epithet of Athena at Delphi, because she had a 
chapel, or statue there, before the great temple of Apollo. W. quoted 
in S. and L. D. 

d. iv Boayyidyou—Cf. i. 46, d. 

€. kvdgov—a carding-comb, fuller’s-club, to tear wool; hence an 
instrument of torture, set with spikes. W. Cf. S. and L. D.. 

Cu. XCIII.—a. Tywrov.—Cf. v. 101, a. On the Satrapy of 
Lydia cf. H. Pers. ch. i. p. 66—68, and the extracts from it ini 
142, b.; vi. 6, a. The commencement of this ch., Q@wipara dé yj A. 
xk. T-X., is quoted by D. p. 91, in opposition to the opinion of Creu- 
zer, “that the historical work of Xanthus the Lydian—a writer 
‘Spay about 15 years senior to our author—was made use of by 

dtus.” As Strabo gives quotations from Xanthus to the effect 
that traces of volcanic action and other natural phenomena were 
observable in Lydia, D. concludes that, as Hdtus says “that the 
country of Lydia contains nothing peculiarly worthy of remark,” 
he can by no means here see, as Creuzer does, a thrust at Xanthus, 
but rather one more proof that Hdtus was unacquainted with 
Xanthus’ four books of Lydian history, and also ignorant of those 
remarkable operations of nature. On Xanthus, cf. Miller’s Lit. of 
Ane. Gr. ch. 18, p. 264, and Hist. of Gr. Lit. Ency. Metr. p. 264. 

b. ey dt Eoyov x. r..—Clearchus relates that a vast mound was 
raised by Gyges in memory of one of his mistresses, an origin pro- 
bably attributed to the monument, from its having been constructed 
principally at the expense of the courtezans. Phat this was the 
monument spoken of by Hdtus appears certain, as the remains of 
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it were observed near the Lake of Gyges, within 5 miles of Sardis, 
by Chandler. B. 

c. ol dyopaiot dvPowmot, properly, those who frequented the market- 
place, hence retail or petty dealers. B. Cf. Acts xvii. 5. (Cf. Theo- 

hrastus. epi “Amovoiac. Sheppard’s note, p. 148.) yeupdvacrecs 

ndicraftsmen, Cf. ii. 141, and i. 94, e. 

d. aitvepyaZopevat radionat, the harlots. Puella sunt que corpore 
questum faciunt, commode ivepyalipevar dicte, corpore vel év éavraic , 
épyaZopeva. V. : ; 

€. yodupara.—Observe characters or letters among the Lydians in! 
the7th'century B.c.; thereign of Alyattes having commenced. c. 610. . 

SF. ixdddact x. 7. d., and they give themselves in marriage ; choosing + 
their own husbands, their dowry being made by their own exertions ; 
éxduddva, properly of the father who gives his daughter away out 
of his house. Cf. 1. 196, and ii. 47. B. 1 pév dy) mepiodoc—eioi x. T. Xe 
On this construction by attraction, cf. Jelf, § 389. The verbs evat, 

» — yiyvecOa, &c., when used for the copula, sometimes, by a sort of 
"attraction, agree in number with the substantive, which stands as 
the predicate. Cf. iii. 60, rd pév pijc. «. 7. d., and iii. 15, ai @. Aly. dead. 
he a. XCIV.—a. cararopvebous, they give up to prostitution. Cf. i. 

196. B. (ua 

b. mpiro dt..... vouispa xovood . . . éypioavro.—Phido, kg of 
Argos, is said to have coined the first silver money at Aégina, bear- 
ing the figure of a tortoise, B. c. 750. Hdtus, vi. 127, ascribes to 
him the invention of weights and measures among the Lacedeemo- 
nians. The account given by Plutarch, who speaks of Theseus 
having coined money and stamped it with the figure of an ox, is 
considered by Payne-Knight, Prolegom. Homeric. § 58, as alto- 
gether at variance with historical testimony, since even in the Ho- 
meric ages, long after the time of Theseus, cf. H. P. A.§ 97, coin 
was manifestly unknown to the Greeks. Xenophanes of Colophon 
agrees with Hdtus in considering the Lydians as the inventors of the 
art, and he is followed by Resutiitiebaes Such an invention also suits 
the character of the Lydians (cf. H. Pers. ch. i. p. 68, seqq.) as a 
commercial nation. B. Cf. Smith’s D. of A., Argentum. 

c. xaxndor—retail dealers; cf. iii. 89, and Aristoph. Pax, 447, 
Kkdmndoe aoridwy. 

d. xbBwv cai rv adorpayddwy Kai rij¢ odaipne, dice, knuckle-bones 
and ball. aorpdyadou, dice with only 4 flat sides, the other two bein 
round: at first made of ancle-bones, (derpayahor,) but afterwards o 
stone or other materials. «cio, dice marked on all the 6 sides. Cf. 
particularly S. and L. D. Athenzus, i. 15, blames Hdtus for peter 
the invention of these games to the Lydians, as Homer speaks o 
them at a much earlier period. Cf. Il. xxiii. 88; Odyss. vi. 100; 
viii. 372; but observe that though dorpay. and ogaip. are mentioned, 
yet «iGo. no where occurs in Homer. 

e. meccoi—calculi, oval-shaped stones or counters, not thrown like 
dice, but set in lines and then regularly moved; perhaps similar to, 
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or the same as our draughts. Cf. Odyss. i. 107, reccotct Ovpdv 
éreprov, and Soph. Fr. 380, S. and L. D. 

SF. oixniotyra—Cf. i. 4, b. 

g. éximhoa, moveables—Cf. i. 150, 164. B. 

h. drivecOa ic ’OpBprodic .... dvopac0ijvat Tupeyvotc.—Hence 
the allusions in Hor. |. Od. i. 1, and I. Sat. vi. 1, Non quia, &c., 
and in Virgil, Ain. ii. 782, Lydius Thybris. Few subjects are in- 
vested with more numerous difficulties than the origin of the Tyr- 
senior Tyrrheni. The narrative of Hdtus—that the Tyrseni were 
a colony from Lydia, &c., is decided against by many who have 
investigated the subject, and the Lydian origin of the nation re- 
jected. Hdtus, it is to be remembered, spoke generally from having 
actual intercourse with the countries he describes, and access to 
the best information which they possessed. His knowledge of the 
traditions of Asia Minor was, of course, complete; and he spent 
some time in Magna Grecia. The tradition, which he says the 
Lydians repeated in his day, was asserted by them 500 years after 
with equal positiveness. The Sardians, in the time of Tiberius, 
asserted their common origin with the Etruscans and the Pelopon- 
nesians. The story was universally believed at Rome in the time 
of the historian Dionysius. As to his disbelief of it, because it is 
omitted by the historian of Lydia, this omission has no weight 
placed beside the positive testimony of Hdtus. But, besides this 
external testimony, there is internal evidence, at least for the fact, 
that the colony which settled in Etruria did come from Asia Mi- 
nor, and not from Africa or the Alps. 

There are many similarities between the Etruscans and the in- 
habitants of Asia Minor and Syria. 1. Their language, at least 
the names, belong to the Phenician and Hebrew dialects. 2. 
Some of their peculiar notions of religion belong to the Pheeni- 
cians.—3. Their funeral monuments are alike. The three cele- 
brated tombs of Etruria—that of Porsenna, as described by Pliny ; 
of Aruns his s., still remaining on the side of the road from Rome 
to Albano, just at the entrance of the town, and the magnificent 
Regulini-Galassi sepulchre at Czre, were of precisely similar con- 
struction to that of the tomb of Alyattes, still visible at Sardis, and 
described by Hdtus i. 93, as erected to the memory of that king. 
Besides the similarity in the form and nature of these tombs, some 
of them have interiors ornamented with bas-reliefs of domestic 
scenes and mythological stories, as in the pictured tombs of Etruria, 
and even coloured with the bright blues, yellows, and reds which 
abound so much in the Etruscan caverns. This analogy is fully 
explained by and firmly corroborates the story of Hdtus, the ac- 
curacy of whose traditions, and the care with which he selected 
them, are daily more and more felt and recognised. 

The theories as to the early history of Etruria, which, either op- 
posed to or differing from the account of Hdtus, have attracted 
most attention, are those of Niebuhr and his German followers, 
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among whom is Miller, who has written a history of the Etrus- 
cans, Mannert, and Mrs. Hamilton Gray.—Niebuhr assigns to the 
Etruscans an origin in the mountainous district at the top of the 
Adriatic Sea, and supposes they thence descended into Etruria. 
Mannert accepts the account of Hdtus as literally true; and con- 
ceives that the Pelasgians, whose original seat he states to have 
been Thessaly, were forced to abandon that country, some of them ~ 
taking refuge in Italy, whilst others went to Lydia and the districts 
of Asia Minor; and that at a subsequent period the settlers in 
Lydia sailed to Umbria, and renewed their connexion with the 
earlier colonists. The difficulty that besets Niebuhr’s theory, be- 
sides his entire refusal of credit to the account of Hdtus, is the 
eastern character, the arts and sciences, letters and learning, of the 
Etruscans. These, which are the peculiar characteristics of the 
people, cannot be supposed to have been practised by Alpine moun- 
taineers, or brought down by them into Italy. The views of Mrs. 
Hamilton Gray, respecting the origin of the Etruscans, are briefly 
as follows. Rejecting the credibility of the story of Hdtus, she 
says their proper name, that by which they called themselves, was 
Rasena, essentially the same with TYRSENI, or Tyrrheni, which 
was a name commonly applied to them, and derived, she says, from 
their great leader, Tyrrhenus, Tyrsenus, Tarchon, or Tarquin. 
She supposes the place of their real origin to be Resen, a city of 
Assyria, mentioned in the book of Genesis. From the similarity 
between the Etruscans and the Egyptians, she supposes that a large 
colony from this city of Resen dwelt for a long time in Egypt. 
There she connects them with the shepherd kings or Hyksos, of 
whose rule in Lower Egypt there are many traditions, and of which 
she supposes that it comprehended the various bands of foreigners, 
including the Jews, who occupied the fertile Delta of the Nile. 
She identifies the colonists of Resen and the future Etruscans with 
the scientific Assyrians, who are spoken of by Herodotus as dwell- 
ing in Egypt, and building the Pyramids of Cheops and Cephrenes. 
At last the native Egyptians, who had retreated up the country, 
drove these strangers out, and forced them into Libya or Lybia. 
After inhabiting that country for a short time—whence she su 

poses the mistake of Hdtus putting Lydia for Lybia, unless he 
confounded the term “ Ludeni,” or Assyrians, with “ Lydians "— 
they took ship, and, landing on the opposite coast of Umbria, 
founded the kingdom of Etruria. The time of their arrival she 
takes from the story of Plutarch, that in the year of Rome 666, 
when Sylla finally extinguished all hopes of Etruscan independ- 
ence, an Etruscan aruspex proclaimed that the Etruscan day of 
1100 years, during which their Jupiter, Tina, had given them do- 
minion, was near an end. Upon the public works of the Etrus- 
cans—made on a great scale, in a truly public spirit, for the poor 
as well as the rich, Mrs. Gray dwells with great praise. They were 
particularly skilled in hydraulics; part, as she considers it, of their 
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old Egyptian learning. They covered the plain of the Campagna 
with fertility ; the Cloaca Maxima at Rome, and the Emissario of 
Albano, were the work of Etruscan engineers. Upper Italy too 
felt the benefit of their knowledge of science. They sent a colony 
into the plain of the Po. They constructed a scheme of draining 
and irrigation for the superabundant waters of that river. They 
drained the Delta of the same stream, and made a magnificent 
harbour. Thus they civilized Italy, to whose prosperity these arts 
were essential. From the article quoted in i. 57, a. 

Cu. XCV.—a. ara rv tévra A6yov—the matter as it really is, the 
real state of the case. Cf. i. 30,116. B. Also viii. 68, 5. 

b. rpwpaciag dddac x. 7. d.—Cf. ii. 20. Ctesias, Xenophon, and 
ischylus, Perse, 767, seqq., all differ from Hdtus. On the dis- 

uted points of Cyrus’ parentage, &c., read Smith’s D. of Gr. and 

R. Biog., Cyrus, or Prid. Conn. vol. i. an. B. c. 559; H. Pers. ch. 
ii. p. 216, or E. Orient. H. p. 318, seqq. Cyrus’ original name was 
Agradates, but, as general of the armies of Persia, he assumed the 
name or title by which he is constantly known and designated in 
history, and which betokens the sun; Khor in Persic = the sun. 
From H./. 7. So in Egypt the royal cognomen was Pharaoh for 
many ages, from Phra, the sun. E. Orient. H. ch. iv. p. 152. 

¢. “Acoupiwy apxévrwy x.r..—Methods of reconciling the dura- 
tion here attributed to the Assyrian empire, viz. 520 years, with 
Ctesias and others, who assign 1360 years to it, are proposed in the 
notes of L. and B.; the latter however allows that, whether Hdtus 
be speaking only of the later great empire of the Assyrians in 
Upper Asia, while Ctesias reckons the duration both of the smaller 
kingdom in its contracted limits between the Tigris andthe Eu- 
— as well that of the great empire they subsequently obtained 

y conquest; yet, in any case, the difficulties attending the recon- 

ciliation of the two accounts rk pe inexplicable. Cf. particularly 
E. Orient. H. ch, ii. Hist. of Assyria, p. 231, 232. The revolt of 
the Medes from the Assyrians is dated by Prid. z. c. 709, (710, E. 
Orient. H.,) directly after the return of Sennacherib from his mi- 
raculous overthrow, in the 12th year of Kg Hezekiah; from which 
calamity the Medes, as well as others of his subjects, cf. i. 102, 
took occasion to throw off his yoke. Cf. Prid. Conn. i. vol. an. 
B.C. 709; cf. also particularly the remarks at the end of the art. 
Sardanapalus in Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog. Nee 

Cu. XCVI.—a. 6 Anjiéenc. “‘ The Arphaxad of Judith, ch. i., who 
reigned from B. c. 709—z. c. 656, when he was overthrown and cut 
off in a great battle in the plains of Ragau by Saosduchinus, k 
of Nineveh and s. of Esarhaddon, who, in the same book, is calle 
Nebuchodonosor. That Arphaxad was the Deioces here mentioned, 
and that Nebuchodonosor was Saosduchinus, appears from hence, 
that Arphaxad is said to have been that kg of Media who founded 
Ecbatana, whom all other writers agree to have been Deioces, and 
that the 12th year of Saosduchinus exactly agrees with the last of 
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Deioces, when this battle of Ragau was said to have been fought. 
It was also while Nineveh was the metropolis of the Assyrian em- 
pire, and while the Persians, Syrians, Phoenicians, Cilicians, and 

gyptians were subject to them, while also the Median empire was 
in existence, and not long after the building of Ecbatana.”  Pri- 
deaux. Observe that Hdtus is silent concerning this overthrow of 
Deioces, though he speaks of that of Phraortes; hence some have 
concluded that this latter monarch was the Arphaxad of Judith. 
Anyhow, Ecbatana seems still to have regained its independence 
after the overthrow of Deioces, which was contemporary with 
the 43rd year of Manasseh, kg of Judah. Deioces was perhaps 
the Dschemschid of Persian song. B. Cf. H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 212, 
and Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog., Deioces, 

b. Stxarocdyny émbip. hoxee—he practised justice with assiduity. 8. 
and L. D. éiméuevoc, by applying himself; the participle used 
to express the means. Jelf, § 698, e. So Xenoph. AniZouevor ZHouw, 
raptu vivunt. Cf. iii. 76, unde... . émiriPecOa, SC. roict xpHypact, NOr 
should we make an attempt upon (the sovereign power, empire) ; 
perhaps, apply ourselves (to the matter in hand). 

c. ducacopevor.—Act. ducdZev,.jus dicere, and mid. d«aZecOa, facere 
jus sibi dict, s. judicio cum aliquo disceptare. B. 

Cu. XCVII.—«. dixtiv—pro ducdoew, fut. infin.—ér jytone, all day 
long. Cf. ii. 173, B. On ray xarne., the affairs before them, cf. v. 
49, a., viii. 19, a., 102. édidocav ogicr Aéyov, deliberated among 
selves, cf. viii. 100, e. 

b. pic toya, to our occupations. 

Cu. XCVIII.—a. jy rodddg.... aivedpevoc, was much quoted and 
praised by every one. mpoBar. put forward, proposed as a candidate, 
S.and L. D. On the use of the participle to complete the verbal 
notion, with wrspacOu, and the Ion. phrases, rodAde tort, wavroiog 
éort, €. g. ody rt, Which imply the notion of endeavouring, he used 
all means to do it, or require the parte to complete the notion, 
he does it in all sorts of ways, cf. Jelf, § 690, 1, vii. 10, vi. 172. 

b. ty wédtopa ronoacOa.—Observe the similar policy of Theseus 
in Athens, Thucyd. ii. 15, of Gelo in Syracuse, Herod. vii. 156, a., 
and the advice of Bias and Thales to the Ionians, i. 170. 

¢. Trovro mepioréddovrac, taking care of, paying attention to this. 
Cf. ii. 147, iii. 30. B. 

d. ’AyBarava—This city continued to be the residence of the 
Persian monarchs during the spring of the year; (the three sum- 
mer months were spent at Susa, the autumn and winter at Babylon. 
H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 259;) it increased no less than the other two 
capitals in wealth and opulence. The site of the city was where 
Hamadan now stands, in Greater Media, A/ Jebal, R. p. 272, and 
near Mt Orontes, Mt Hiwund. H. Pers. ch. i. p. 161, seqq. Cf. 
Judith i. 2, and the extracts from Porter and Morier’s Travels on 
the remains of Ecbatana in H. /. /. 

e. év d& r@ rekevraup—The 7 circles of walls or terraces one above 
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the other, marked with different colours, within the innermost of 
which stood the king’s palace, perhaps pointed to the 7 celestial 
spheres, by which the sun was Be a to be encircled, as the 
palace af Ecbatana by the city walls. Cf. Creuzer’s Symbol. i. p. 
469. B. 

J. 76 8 abriv .... péyeBoc. It is collected from Thucyd. ii. 13, 
that the circumference of Athens was 148 stadia, and from Dion. 
Hal., that it was 168 stadia, whence Kriise infers that 160 stadia is 
about the real number; and Diodorus Sic. states the circumference 
of Ecbatana to have been 150 stadia. B. On the comparison of 
Ecbatana to Athens, see D. p. 41. That our author visited Ecb. 
is evident : see D. p. 57. 

Cu. XCIX.—a, im yedtiv ... . aicypdv. Schw. explains cai 
Graco, etiam (vel) omnibus, even to all, to all without exception.—On 
the indignity of spitting, &c., cf. i. 133. B. “The government of 
the Medes, ef. i. 134, a., was completely despotic ; the court of their 
kings being guarded by a rigid system of etiquette, and distin- 
guished by a taste for magnificence, which could only be gratified 
by such asystem. The description of the Persian court, which 
was founded on that of the Medes, will illustrate this.” H. Pers. 
eh. i. p. 61, and ef. ch. ii. p. 221. 

Cu. C.—a. ri rvpavvidi, in the tyranny (kingly power). Local 
Dat. Jelf, § 605, 1, ci teva rvv0., as often as he might hear of any one, 
&e., whenever he might hear of any one, &c. On the opt. with «i, 
used when the antecedent is regarded by the speaker as a mere 
supposition, supposing that, and hence to express indefinite fre- 
quency, ef. Jelf, § 855, and cf. § 843. idi«aisv, he punished, cf. iii. 


b. cardcxoro Kai xarijxoo—spies and listeners, (eves-droppers). 
The first are called in i. 114, b., the king’s eyes, the second were the 
@raxouorai, the king’s ears. Both were a kind of secret police, or 
spy-system. W. Cf. i. 114,., and vii. 239, 4. 

Cu. Cl.—a, ovvierpele—collected, combined into one. Cf. i. 98, b., 
iv. 136, also ix. 18, a. V. 

b. Boveai x. r.X., by L. placed in Media, towards the S. shores 
of the Caspian. The Paretaceni, a robber tribe, in the N. of Per- 
sia and the Mts which divide that country from Media; H. Pers. 
i. p. 157. By R. p. 303, 304, they are supposed the same with the 
Parecanii in Gedrosia, Kedge or Makran. Cf. iii. 94,@—The Stru- 
chates, bounded on the W. by the Matieni, on the N. by the Sa- 
pires, and on the E. by the Paretaceni. The Arizanti near the 
fountains of the Choaspes ; the Budii, whose seat is not accurately 
known, towards the W. of the Arizanti and Northward from the 
Magi. L. These (the Magi) “were originally of Median descent, 
and as to them was committed the conservation of the ordinances 
of Zoroaster, they became the priest-caste of the Persians, and as 
such possessed great influence in the government.” H. Persians, 
ch. ii. p. 247—25]. The name Magi, Mogh, is derived by B. from 
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Mah, great, illustrious, or the head. Cf, E. Orient. H. ch. iii. Social 
Hist. of Persia, p. 307, 313, and Prid. on the Zendavesta, Conn. 
t. i. bk. iv. 
r Cu. CIL.—a, redevrq_cavtrog Anidcew, Dejoces, B. c. 709—756, 
ef. i. 96, a.,in which year Phraortes succeeded to the throne; who, 
after reigning 22 years, undertook the expedition against the As- 
syrians, B. Cc, 635, and was cut off by them B. c. 634.—Phraortes, 
according to Hammer, the Truteno of the Zendavesta, and the 
Feridun of the poem Schahnameh, being the s. of Dejoces, or 
Dschemschid. 8. The expedition of Phraortes took place in the 
6th year of Josiah, kg of Judah. Cf. Prid. Conn. i. an. B. c. 635. 

b. ’ Acoupiwy «x. r. \.—Hdtus under the name Assyrians includes 
both them and the Chaldeans, or Babylonians, and Syrians, ef. vii. 
63. W. “In the idea of Herodotus, Assyria comprehended not only 
Assyria Proper, of which Nineveh was the capital, but Syria and 
Mesopotamia likewise. Assyria Proper is known in the Scriptures 
by the name of Kir, to which the people of Damascus were carried 
away captive: 2 Kings xvi. and Amosix.7. ‘ Have I not brought 
up the Assyrians from Kir?” Isaiah xxii. 6, &c.; a name yet trace- 
able in the country of Kurdistan, the tribe of Kourds, &c. R. pp. 
262, 392. Cf. also i. 178, 185, 193, iii. 155, iv. 39, 87. On the 
eity Ninus, in the O. T, Nineveh, cf. i. 106, ce. and Smith’s C. D. 
Ninus ; and particularly the very interesting ch. iii. of E. Orient. H. 
p- 234, seqq., where a summary is given with illustrations from the 
sculptures now in the British Museum, of the recent excavations 
of Botta and Layard at the traditional site of Nineveh, Konyunjk, 
opposite Mosul, as well as at Khorsabad and Nimroud, 18 miles 
lower down the river. Cf. also ii. 150. 

C. dre dreorewrwv.—Cf. i. 95, c., on the date of this revolt. iwiraéy 
£0 ijxovrec, cf. i. 30, e. 

Cu. CIIL.—a. zpérog... .’Acin.—Military discipline was known 
before this period among the Hebrews; but before David, and 
even in his time, they seem only to have fought on foot. Each 
tribe in the time of Moses composed a separate troop with their 
own standard, but David seems to have been the first who ar- 
ranged them into smaller divisions, and “ set captains of thousands 
and captains of hundreds over them.” 2 Sam. xviii. 1.—Horse- 
men and chariots appear first introduced by Solomon, | Kings x. 
26, contrary to the command of God. L. 

b. dre vdt «. r. X.—when the day became night. General rule. The 
subject has the article, while the predicate is without it. On this 
and the exceptions to it, ef. Jelf, § 460. Cf. i. 74, a. 

c. riv“Advoc dvw’ Acinv—the Asia to the E. of the Halys. Cf.i. 6, a. 

d, ixfdOe Zkvdiwy x... On this expedition of the Scythians, 
ef. i. 15, a. and i. 6, 6. It happened about the 8th year of the 
reign of Josiah. They kept possession of Upper Asia 28 years; 
dating the commencement of their expedition, when they were 
driven out of Europe by the Cimmerians, at B. c. 634, or rather 
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B.c. 633, as Phraortes the f. of Cyaxares was cut off in 634, and 
at least a year must be allowed between his death and his son’s 
renewing the war, and being overwhelmed by the Scythian inroad ; 
their final expulsion from Europe by Cyaxares, B.c. 605. During 
this time they extended their conquests into Syria and to the 
borders of Egypt; where Psammetichus, kg of Egypt, met them 
and persuaded them, by gifts, to proceed no further. Cf. i. 105. In 
this expedition they seized upon Bethshan, a city in the tribe of 
Manasseh, on this side Jordan, which they kept as long as they 
remained in Asia, whence it was called Scythopolis. Prid. Conn. 
1,i.i, R. p. 111, and H. Scyth. ch. oP a 6. 

Cu. CIV.—a. “Eor: 8... . 680¢.—From a comparison with i. 
72, d., (the time necessary to travel from the coast of Cilicia to the 
Euxine,) 30 days is too long, unless we suppose, not the part of the 
Palus Meotis nearest Colchis to be meant, but the further coast of 
it, where the Cimmerians formerly dwelt. Schw. The calculation 
here of 30 days for an active traveller from the P. Meotis to the 
Phasis supplies no decision to the question, (viz. of the difficulty 
that attaches to the passage in i. 72,) from Hdtus’ ignorance of 
these parts. D. p. 73. 

b, Sdorepec.—About the upper r. Cyrus, nearly in that part of 
Georgia where Tiflis now stands. B. Cf. iii. 94, 6. 

€. GAG tiv ios x. 7. A.—CF. iv. 12, and vii. 20. This same 
route along the W. shore of the Caspian, leaving Mt. Caucasus on 
the rt, was afterwards taken by the Huns in their incursions into 
Media and Persia; and in later times by Peter the Great of Russia. 
The defiles between the Sea and the Mts are now called Derbend. B. 

Cu. CV.—a. Madatorivy Supiy, cf. i. 72, a. be, 

b. tv’ Accdédwr.—One of the 5 cities of the Philistines; between 
Gaza ahd Azotus (Ashdod), near the sea. It is no where mentioned 
how far the inroad of the Scythians affected Judea, except with 
regard to Bethshan, cf. i. 103, d.; we may suppose therefore that 
they went along the coast and did not interfere much with the 
Jews. Their passing by Ascalon would also favour the suppo- 
sition that this was their route—doivewy, committing no injury, more 
frequent in a passive sense, uninjured. Cf. iii. 114, 181, &c. B. 

c. Oipaving ’Agpodirnc—first worshipped by the Assyrians, Pan- 
sanias 1. 14.- This appears to agree with i. 131, cf. 199, iii. 8; 
thence in Paphos, Palestine, and afterwards Cythera. The same 
as the Derceto of the Syrians, worshipped under the image of a 
woman with a fish’s tail. The Astaroth (or Astarte) of the 
Scriptures, under which title Lucian says the Moon or Queen of 
Heaven was worshipped, called by Cicero the 4th Venus of Syria, 
was probably also identical with Venus Urania. B. See | Sam. v. 2. 

d. @n\say votoov.—The six different opinions as to this disease 
are fully discussed in L. The conclusion of B. is, @n\. vote. pri- 
maria et propria vi designat virilitatis jacturam, et virilis nature 
commutationem in muliebrem formam, morbo certo effectam. Prid., 
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considering it to be the same as the affliction of emerods, observes 
that we thence learn that the Philistines yet preserved the memory 
of what they once suffered on account of the ark of God, (1 Sam. 
v. 6, 9, 12,) from which it seems they looked upon this disease as 
a punishment for all sacrilegious impieties, and therefore assigned 
it to the Scythians in their histories, on their charging them there 
with this crime. 

e. "Evaptag—probably a Scythian word. 8. and L. D. Perhaps 
as equivalent to dvavdpiic or avdpdyvvor, cf. iv. 6, from évapa, spolia, 
virilitate spoliati. Cf. Arist. Ethic. vii. 8. B. 

Cu. CVI.—a, ’Ezi pep ver dere «er. dr. Cf. i. 103, d. 

c. Nivoy edov—perhaps B. c. 606, but if the Scythians were not 
expelled from Asia till B. c. 605, (cf. i. 103, d.,) better in B. c. 603, 
with L., as some time must necessarily have intervened between 
the Medes recovering their power, and their taking so great a city 
as Nineveh. Prideaux dates it B.c. 612, “In the oth year of 
Josiah, which was the 23rd of Cyaxares, Nabopolassar, kg of 
Babylon, having made affinity with Astyages, the eldest s. of 
Cyaxares, by the marriage of Nebuchadnezzar his son with 
Amyitis the d. of Astyages, entered into a league with him against 
the Assyrians, and having joined their forces, they besieged 
Nineveh; having taken the place and slain Saracus the kg, (who 
was either the successor of Chyniladanus or he himself under 
another name,) they utterly destroyed that great and ancient city, 
and from that time Babylon was the sole metropolis of the Assyrian 
empire. According to Diodorus Sic., the circuit of Nineveh was 
480 furlongs, which make 60 miles, and hence, in Jonah, it is said 
to be a city of 3 days’ journey, i. e. in compass, Jonah iii. 3, while 
Babylon, according to Strabo, was 385 furlongs in circuit, i. e. 48 
miles, Thus were fulfilled the prophecies of Jonah, Naktum, ii. 
iii, and Zephaniah, ii. 13, against it.” Cf. particularly E. Orient. 
H., referred to ini. 102, 6, Layard suggests that this vast city may 
have extended all the way along the ‘Tigris from Konyunjik to 
Nimroud, and to a corresponding breadth N. E. of the river as far 
as Khorsabad. Smith’s C. D. Ninus. 

d. ty érépow Adyourt Snhiow.—As Hdtus no where fulfils this pro- 
mise, W. and others conclude that he wrote other histories besides 
the one before us, and especially one on the Assyrian history, ef. 
i, 184, and perhaps another on Libyan history, cf. ii. 161: these 
are no where alluded to by other writers, except in a single passage 
in Aristotle, where the reading is doubtful. The passage is quoted 
and discussed in Dahlmann, p. 167. B. is of opinion that Hdtus 
intended to add at some future period an episode on the taking of 
Nineveh, and on other points of the Assyrian and Lydian history, 
which he afterwards either forgot, or was prevented by some cause 
from doing. Cf. vii. 213, ¢., viii. 104,a. Read also particularly D. 
p- 166, seqq., on the Assyrian history of Hdtus. 

€. Kuatdpnce .... redevrg.—B. ©. 594, 
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Cu. CVII.—a. izep0ipevoe—consilium communicans, disclosing it 
to them, in order to ask their advice, ef. iii. 155, 6. Observe that 
both sacred and profane history equally point out that among 
the eastern nations, matters even of the greatest importance were 
decided on by the interpretation of dreams; in the elucidation of 
which, the Magi had the greatest authority. B. Cf. E. Orient. H. 
eh. iii. Magi, p. 313, and i. Persians, vol. i. p. 248, seqq. 

b. KapBiionc.—It is on all hands agreed that the m. of Cyrus was 
Mandana, d. of king Astyages, and his father Cambyses, a Per- 
sian; but whether this Cambyses was kg of Persia, subject to the 
Medes, as Xenophon makes him, or only a private Persian noble- 
man and one of the Achemenide, aceording to Hdtus, is not 
agreed. And not in this particular only, but also in most others 
concerning Cyrus, these historians differ. Prid. Conn. I. i. bk ii. 1. 
Cf. on Cyrus, the revolution achieved by him, his conquests, ex- 
peditions, &c., E. Orient. H. ch. iv.; Political History of Persia, 
p- 318, seqq.; and the excellent remarks in H. Pers. vol. i. ch. ii. 
p- 216, seqq., and on Cambyses, p. 222. Cf. also i. 125, a. 

Cu. CVILL.—a. raira 51 dy gvdiaccipevoc—hee sibi cavens, stand- 
tng therefore on his guard against this. dvdpa oirniov, a man of his 
house, relation ; cf. Harpagus’ speech in the next ch., cvyyeve torw 
6 maic. L. and B. 

b. xagayency, neglect—Cf. ii. 141, @., viii. 20, a. pndé tue... - 
aenmréonc, and neither expose me to danger, nor, by choosing others, (as 
masters instead of me, by preferring to serve others before me,) after- 
wards cause your own destruction, or, in 8. and L. D., be caught in 
your own snare. 

¢. 76 ye tuov, as far as concerns me.—Cf. Jelf, § 436, obs. 1. Some- 
times in me ah and occasionally in prose, rdpd, rd éudy. form a 
periphrasis for éy#, when not only the person himself, but that 
which belongs to him, is signified. So viii. 140, iperepiv, seemingly 
for igeic. So also rd ody. 

Cu. CIX.—a. rijv ii Oavary—Schw. understands crods}y or xéc- 
genow, and in iii. 119, v. 72, he understands déow; and so Jelf, § 583, 
52. B. renders ornatus (eo concilio) ut ad mortem duceretur, s. ut 
(ornaius pro more, dein) viam ad mortem abduceretur, understanding 
édov. Cf. i.67,d. In S. and L. D. fnyiay is supplied. Cf. vii. 
223, rv ii 8. odov roebpevor—marching out to death. 

Cu. CX.—a. tmirndewrarac—most fit for his purpose. Schw. 

b. Xxdea.—It is not known whether the Persian and Median lan- 
guage were the same; they were certainly not so, according to H. 

n Persian there is no name like this, of the same meaning; but 
according to Lefevre, quoted by L., the Hyrcanians, a nation sub- 
ject to the Persians, yet call a dog Spac, and among the Russians 
a dog is Sabae. B. 

€. mpo¢ Saoreiowy—towards the Saspires. Cf. i. 104, b. 

d. oe dtaxphoecOc, that he (Astyages) will kill you. Cf. also i. 24, 
daypiobai pew, to kill himself. 
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Cu. CXII.—a. “Apa 0: .... eye... . wai aedcixrve. Cf. Jelf, 
§ 752, 2. Subordinate (dependent) thoughts standing in a co-or- 
dinate form as if independent. Cf. i. 36, vii. 217, and Thucyd. i. 
120, év@vpeirac yap x.7.d., there quoted. 

Cu. CXILV.—«, rotrov 6) .... aida—him, I mean, the son of the 
herdsman, as they used to surname him. 

b. 6¢0adpdv Baodjjoc.——The Persian monarch received from those 
who bore this title information on all matters in agitation through- 
out his kingdom, the king’s eyes being confidential officers through 
whom he beheld his kingdom and subjects. Cf. Stanl. A’schyl. 
Pers. 985: so the Chinese state-paper of 1834 called the British 
Superintendent “ the barbarian Eye.” S.and L. D. By H. Pers. 
ch. ii. p. 260, they are considered to be equivalent to our masters of 
the ceremonies, or guards through whom alone access could be gained 
to the monarch, Cf. ps Acharn. 91, seqq. 

c. ae éxaory.—Cf. i. 29, 6. In the ptecoding hiss ray O& Kov Twa 
x.T.X., observe the force of the particle, and some one of them, I sup- 
pose, or most likely to be the King’s Eye. Hdtus relates what boys 
playing at such a game would probably have done, not pretending 
to have express authority for every particular circumstance he 
details. Kow shows that the statement is of this nature. Stephens, 
Grk Particles, p. 35. Cf. also i. 61, e. 

Cu, CXV.—a. é¢ 8 2haBe rijy dixny—auntil at last he received the 
punishment (he deserved). B. Wherefore, &c. W. Cf. ii. 116, a. 

Cu. CXVI.—a.  tréxproue—his delivery, action, manner. Cf. 
Aristot. Rhet. iii. 1, 3. 

b. aveveryOeic.—Cf. i. 86, ec. 

¢. rov iévra A6yov.—CF. i. 95, a.; and on caréBatve w.7.X., ef. 1. 90, d. 

Cu. CXVII.—a. Adyov dn cai thdoow éxoréero, SC. Tov BovKddov, 
concerned himself less about him ; either not considering him so much 
to blame, or perhaps as too much beneath him to punish- 

Cu. CXIX.—a. ic déov 2yeydves, in id, quod debuit cesserat ; B. had — 
turned out well.—ixi rixyot xpnorior, with a good omen ; i. e. he con- 
_ sidered the invitation as an omen that all would go well.—Cf. Viger. 
Idiom, p. 620. 

Cu. CXX.—a. rapa opupa yap..... kexwonxe—for even some of 
our oracles have turned out of no moment. Jelf, § 637, iii. 3, f. me 
outcpa, nearly the same as é¢ doSevic in the following sentence. B. 
—ra Tov dveparwv ixopeva, what belongs to dreams, all of the nature 
of dreams. évupérwy, partitive gen. Cf. Jelf, § 536. Cf. i. 193, ii. 
71, iii. 25, v. 49, viii. 142, d. W. 

b. riig cig apxijtc mp007.—On the gen. cf. Jelf, § 496, quoted in ii. 
141, a. eepa rovatira—alia talia, i. e. similia, et adverbii potestate, 
similiter. B. Both we ourselves are of good courage, and we exhort 
you to a similar course, to be so too, like us. Cf. i. 191, 207, ii. 150, 
iii. 47, 79. Wytten. 

¢. rove yetvapévouc, for yoveic—his parents. On adjectives, parti- 
ciples, and pronominal adjectives, with the article, used as sub- 
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stantives, cf. Jelf, § 436,a. So Thucyd. v. 32, ot 7Bdvrec (for 
épn Bor). 

Cu. CXX1.—a. ikiw—od redinv—a vision which had no accomplis/s 
ment, which imported nothing. isch. S.c. Theb. 832, quoted by B 
& pédatva kai redeia— Apa 
0. od Kurd Mirpadarny—not after the fashion of Mithradates, very 
different people from Mithradates, Jelf, § 629, 3, e. 

Cu. CXXILa. YE. ses ra ravra  Kuvi—Cyno was every- 
thing in his story; he talked of nothing but Cyno. Jelf, § 382, 1. 
Cf. also iii. 157, -vii. 156, a. 

Cu. CX XII. —x, imrpedopevov—growing up.—Wyttenb. gives a 
peculiar force to the preposition in this word, growing up for his 
service, for the guner of aiding his, Harpagus’, revenge ; from the 
RrosPeing ryswpiny he understands riywpoy after the participle ; ren- 

ering it, sibt crescere et ali vindicem.—Schw. 

b. are rv d8wv gviaccopévwy.—Cf. vii. 236, b. 

Cu. CXXIV.—a. ot yap Ooi iropiwor—for over thee do the gods 
watch, exercise guardianshp, cf. i. 209, where Cyrus says éued Ocoi 
cjdovra. Cf. Isaiah xlv. 1, “ to his anointed, to Cyrus, whose right 
hand I have holden,” &c. 

b. yevopevor mpdg cto—being on your side. So sivas xpd¢ twwoc, to be 
on any one’s side. Jelf, § 638, ii. 

c. card raxoc—in haste, Cf. Jelf, § 629, 3,e. Kara, Causal. Mode 
and manner, as the model of the action—according to—after the 

ashion of. Cf. i. 9, car’ novyiny: ix. 21, cara cuvrvyiny, easu. Cf. 
i, 121, 5. there quoted. 

Cu. CXRXV.—a. rew redry—avareice.—cCf. Jelf, § 811. bruce 
(for which drew rpd7w is used) and we with future indicative. Verbs 
of caring, considering, troubling oneself about, endeavouring, effecting, 
and ¢nciting, or words which imply such notions, are followed by 
érwe, (S7we py,) and in Hdtus also by we or we pH, with the fut. 
ind. instead of the conjunctive. The sense of this future is nearly 
allied to the conjunctive, and only differs therefrom in that it 
definitely expresses the possible realization of the proposed end. 
xroise 6) ratra. All this is different from the account given by 
rainy cf. i. 107,6. Previous to the revolt, it is to be observed 
that Cyrus procured himself to be appointed generalissimo of all 
the Persian tribes. This is described as having been effected by 
craft, and the Persian conqueror is said to have accomplished his 
purppse by a method similar to that adopted by Ginghis-Khan 
among the Mongols, before he also began his conquering career. 
The method pursued by both is decidedly characteristic of a rude 
state of society, when men were to be wrought upon only by ap- 
peals to their senses. As general of the armies of Persia, Cyrus 
assumed the name or title by which he is constantly known and 
designated in history, and which betokens the sun; (so Khor in 
Parsee signifies the sun); his original name having been Agradates. 
It has been the invariable custom of princes of the East to change 
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the names of their birth for surnames or titles of honour, as 
Ginghis-Khan from the time of his elevation to the throne received 
the appellation of Temugin ; and such has continued to be the cus- 
tom oF Persia, down to the most recent time. H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 
216. Cf. Cyrus, Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog. 

b. ddinv, = ixxAnoiav, an assembly, gathering of the , from 
&Xijc, crowded, thronged. S.and L. D. Cf. v. 29, 79, vii. 134. On 
imrsyspevog, cf. i. 78, a. * fobs 

c. Eort dé Mepoéwy cvyva yévea.—* As was invariably the case amo 
the great nomad races, the Persians were subdivided into sev 
hordes or tribes; the number of these was 10; and they were dis- 
tinguished from one another no less by their differences of rank 
than by their modes of life. 3 of them were noble; the P. 
the noblest of them all, the Maraphii, and the Maspii. 3 other 
tribes devoted themselves to agriculture, the Panthialei, the De- 
rusii, and the Germanii; while 4 others, the Dai, Mardi, Dropici, 
and Sagartii, continued to retain their wandering and nomad habits, 
but are occasionally mentioned, more especially the last, as contri- 
buting hardy bands of cavalry to the Persian armies. Two prin- 
cipal observations illustrative of the history of Persia naturally flow 
- from these facts, as recorded by Hdtus: Ist, We must discard the 
idea that the Persian nation, even at the most flourishing epoch of 
its history, was universally and equally civilized. A of the 
nation ruled the remainder, and this portion alone had attained a 
certain degree of civilization by its acquaintance with the arts of 

ace and of luxury. The other tribes continued in their original 
erases, and partook but little, or not at all, in the improvement 
of the race. Persian history, therefore, as it has come down to us, 
is not so much the history of the whole nation as of certain tribes, 
or possibly even of a single tribe, that of the Pasargade. These 
composed the court, and it appears that, almost without exception, 
all that was distinguished among the Persians proceeded from them. 
2ndly, The above particulars would at once lead us to conclude that 
in a country so constituted, everything would depend on descent 
and the distinctions of tribe. As the tribes were distinguished by 
a greater or less degree of nobility, so there was a gradation also 
in the different families of which each tribe was composed. The 
noblest family of the most noble tribe was that of the Achemenide, 
from which exclusively the kings of Persia were always taken. The 
same distinction of more or less noble tribes has at all times pre- 
vailed among most of the nomad nations of Central and Southern 
Asia, the Arabs and Mongols, and probably had its origin in the 
military pride of the more warlike, to which the rest were reduced 
to pay homage.” H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 214, seqq. 

. aoréarai—lon. for joryvra or jprnpévor ici, perf. pass. from 
apraw, on whom the rest of the Persians depend, i. e. whom they 
acknowledge as their chiefs. S. and L. D. Cf. iii. 19, vi. 109, v. 
3l, ix. 6. . 
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e. Macapydéa.—The name of this tribe is probably traceable in 
Fasa, the name of a town and district of some consideration, in 
Persia Proper, at this day: R. p. 285. So also Lassen. Cf. par- 
ticularly E. Orient. H. p. 291, seqq., where Pasargade (the town) 
seems to be identified with the plain of Mourghab, famed for the 
supposed tomb of Cyrus. Of the other tribes of the Persians, the 
Germanii were probably the people of the modern Kerman, who 
continue to give some attention to agriculture, and the Mardi (cf. 
i, 84, a.) occupied the Mts to the S. of the Caspian, and the Dai 
the sandy plains to the E. of that Sea. H. Pers. p. 214. 

Cu. CXXVI.—a. pic dé otvy x. r. X.—and, in addition, with wine 
and with victuals the most proper possible. Cf. on xpéc, Jelf, § 640, 
(quoted in iii. 74, a.) otvw, Instrumental Dat., Jelf, § 607. On we 
éxtrné., Jelf, § 870, obs. 4, (quoted in vi. 44, a.,) and obs. 5, amd 
deixvov, after supper, cf. vi. 129, b. oi 6 tpacay....rdpéoov. Cf. 
ix. 82, a. 

b. rapeyunvot—he opened or disclosed: cf. viii. 19, and ix. 44, b. 
Schw. inéo weOecOa. Cf. Jelf, Causal Gen., § 487, 4. 

¢. rade é¢ ykipacg dyecOar—to take these matters into my hands, i. e. 
to undertake them. Cf. iv. 79, vii. 8. B. 

d. we dy tydvrwy Gée—as then matters stand so. Cf. viii. 144, e. 
and Soph. Aj. 915. W. 

Cu. CXXVII.—a, 4—Povrnoerai—cf. Jelf, § 886, 2. Indic. in 
Oratio obliqua. rot déyou perécyxor, cf. i. 21, d. 

Cu. CXXVITI.—a. dveccodémice—he impaled. Cf. Smith’s D. 
of A. Cruz. ‘ 

Cu. CXXIX.—a. cai 1) cai—cf. i. 30, a. ci Ewitrod rovserat rd K- 
pou Epyov—if he claims the achievement of Cyrus as his own. abric— 
yodvat, cf. Jelf, § 672, 2, Nom. with the Infinitive. 

b. r@ My~—re vera, in reality. Schw. Cf. v. 84, a. 

c. ei yap On) déov.... i MHepoctwv.—Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 556, 2, 
with ei yap o4 supply GAdkw zepiOnce 7d Kpadroc, and render dior 
quia oportuisset. So si rapedy airy Baowéa yevioOa .... if whilst 
wt was tn his power to become king. Jelf, § 700, 2, Aceus. Absolute, 
quoted in iii. 91, a. 

Cu. CXXX.—a. én’ ira rpuncovra wai éxardy dviy déovra x. Tr. dr. 
A difficulty here occurs ; for, computing the reign of each monarch 
and subtracting the 28 years of the Scythian power, comparing 
the result with the duration assigned in the text to the empire, 
viz. of 128 years, a difference of 6 years is observable. Thus, from 
i. 102, 106, 130, we find Dejoces reigned 53 yrs, Phraortes 22, 
Cyaxares 40, Astyages 35, in all 150. Now, if from the sum total 
150, we take 28, the time of the Scythians’ power, there remains 
122, and therefore 6 years too little. Either therefore we must 
suppose that some copyist has dropped out 6 years from one of the 
reigns, or with W. and Volney, that in assigning 128 years as the 
length of the Median empire, he is dating it from the time of their 
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first revolting, and that they had a poplar form of government for 
6 years before Dejoces was king. Schw. 

b. wai dxiornoav .... m«nOévrec.—This revolt of the Medes took 
place under Darius Nothus, by whom they were again subdued, B. 
c. 408, in the 24th year of the Bell. Pelop. Cf. Xenoph. Hell. i. 
2, fin. This event is considered by B. as the latest mentioned in 
Hatus, who living to the age of 80, must have, according to his 
theory, inserted it among the additions and corrections made after 
the bulk of the work was finished. The contrary, viz. that Hdtus’ 
work was written entire at an advanced age, is maintained with 
success by D. Cf.i. a. Allusions to other events after the si 
of Sestos, B. c. 478, with which Hdtus’ history closes, occur in ii. 
156, iii. 15, ¢., iii, 160, ¢., v.22, vi. 98, 5., vii. 7, a., 106, 114, &., 137, 
151, 170, e., 233, b., viii. 3, ¢., ix. 35, e. f, 64, 72, 105, 6. Whether 
the revolt of the Medes here spoken of be the latest event alluded 
to by Hatus, see iii. 15, e. 

Cu. CXXXI—a. dyd\para piv ..... ipv_erOat.—Cf. viii. 109. 
From the adoration among the Persians of the element of fire, the 
principal object of their worship, the symbol of the primal fire or 
creative energy of the Godhead, from whence emanated Ormuzd 
himself, the author of all good, and of the Sun, the second great 
national deity of the Persians, whose whole mythology might be 
said to turn upon the ideas of light and the sun, their established 
symbols of wisdom and goodness and excellence, (H. Pers. ch. i. 
p. 131,) naturally followed their disregard of temples, images, &c. 
Creuzer, Symbol. i. p. 651, quoted by B., observes, that the relies of 
temples which may be discovered at the present day are not at all 
to be considered as contradictory to the testimony of Hdtus; as he 
is here speaking of the earlier and purer state of the Persian reli- 
gion, before any of the superstitions of other nations had been in- 
grafted on toit. See more in vii. 54,a., and vii. 40, 6. LL. adds that 
the more ancient nations generally were not worshippers of images; 
according to Lucian, not the Egyptians; nor, according to Euse- 
bius, the Gks, till the time of Cecrops; and Plutarch says that 
Numa forbad the Romans to represent the Deity under the form 
of a man or animal, and that for 170 years there was in their tem- 
ples neither a statue or painting of the Deity. See on the Persian 
religion, H. Pers. ch, i. p. 130, and ch. ii. p. 243, seqq. Gibbon, i. 
ch. 8, p. 318—329. 

b. avOpwropviac—of the same nature as men. Schw.—of the same 
form as men. B 

C. vopiZover x. r..—vopifew here i. q. év vopw roriabat, to be ac- 
customed, or wont. B, Cf. i. 133, ii. 64, iii. 100, iv. 191, vii. 120, a. 
By Jelf, § 588, 1, (quoted in ii. 50,c.,) Av is taken as the Transmis- 
— Dat. after vouiZover, in the sense of they pay customary honour 
to Zeus. 

d. Mitpav. This name is said to be derived from the old Persian 
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word mzhr, or mthir, love } see Hyde, c. iv. p. 107. B., from Creu- 
zer’s Symbol. i. p. 729, says, “ under the various names given to 
the goddess by the different Asiatic nations, see i. 105, ¢.; they all 
agreed in adoring the one great feminine principle that pervades 
the universe, whether derived from the moon, the earth, or from 
nature herself.” 

Cu. CXXXII.—a. O:0yoviny—Not such a Theogony as that 
mentioned in ii. 53, but rather a narration concerning the origin of 
their gods; which, though not the same as what the Gks assigned 
to their deities, viz. a human descent, was yet derived from various 
sources, as is manifest from the Gfons and Emanations, which the 
Gnostics derived from the Chaldeans, and hence may fairly be 
called a Theogony, without contradicting what was said in the 
preceding ch. concerning the gods not being of the same nature 
as man. WW. Cf. i. 131, a.; and on the Ferogher (archetypes, ideal 
essences, or spirits of all created things) which collectively com- 
posed the pure creation of Ormuzd, H. Pers. ch. i. p. 132. 

b. 6, re py Abyoe aipte—in what way, according as, the reason (of 
the thing) persuades him, according as he thinks fit.—Cf. iii. 4), 
iv. 127. ‘ 

Cu. CXXXIII.—a. ypépny dé «. r.4.—Cf. ix. 110, on the king’s 
birth-day, when, as on other solemn occasions, such as the begin- 
ning of the new year, presents of the most valuable productions of 
pea country were made to the monarch: see the description of 
the festival Norooz, extracted from Morier, i. p. 207, in H. Pers. ch. 
i. p. 106, seqq. 

b. ot ebdaipovec—the wealthy; so in y. 8, B., and in i. 196, and 
in Latin beatus: Plautus, Peenul. v. 88, “Bonam quam beatam me 
esse nimis dici mavolo.” 

¢. Ta Nera rv rp0Barwy—the smaller beasts, such as sheep, goats, 
&c. 2pdBara, for cattle, i. 207, &c. Cf. ix. 93, a. éxupopjpacs, what 
ts brought to table after the meal, sweetmeats, or dessert.—oix adéor, 
not crowded together, not all at once, i. e. a little at a time, cf. i. 196, 
and iv. 184. B. 

d. oivy 6 «.r.X.—CF. i. 71, b.—oréyapyoc, the master of the house. 

Cu. CXXXIV.—a. résv ixopivwr, those who are nearest. Cf. iv. 
169; v: 49; vi. 8.—kard rov abriy Aéyov wai w.7.d. On the same 
principle as, &c., cf. Jelf, § 629, 3, a., and v. 8, c.—In the last sen- 
tence of this ch., rd %@voc, the Persians; i. e. nearly in the same 
manner as the Medes, so the Persian nation extended its empire and 
its prefectures far and wide. Schw. and B. Cf. H. Pers. ch. i. p. 60, 
seqq., who seems rather to refer rd Z@voc to the Medes. “ We oa, 
from other passages, that the government of the Medes, like that 
of other kingdoms, was one of satrapies, each foreign satrapy being 
intrusted to a Mede; and the system being probably nothing more 
than a classification of the different nations, each satrap receiving 
the tribute collected by his more remote neighbour, which wes 
passed from one to the other, till it was handed over to the king’s 
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treasury, by the satrap stationed nearest Media, properly so 
called,” &c. 

Cu. CKXXV.—a. Ectrued dé e. r.A.—* The rude victors very soon 
adopted much of the manners, modes of life, and even the religion 
of the vanquished; as was the case, also, with other nations re- 
sembling them in circumstances, and the degree of civilization they 
had attained. In the arts of luxury and effeminacy, the Persians 
became the pupils of the Medes, the Babylonians, and Lydians; 
just as the Mongols who overthrew the Chinese empire, adopted 
their manners. Nomad tribes are peculiarly prone to adopt such 
changes, owing to their unsettled mode of life, and because the 
desire of sensual gratifications is the only motive which spurs 
them to conquest. H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 220. 

b. woupwiacg yuvaicac, wedded wives, opposed to zad\akai, con- 
cubines ; as in v. 18, vi, 138. B. Cf. H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 257. 

Cu. CXXXVI.—a. ’Avipayabin d..... maicac. Cf. Psalm 
cxxvii. 5, “Blessed is the man,” &c. The idea was encouraged 
among the Persians by the laws of Zoroaster for the furtherance 

marriage, and his praises of fruitfulness in women. H. Pers. ch. 
il. p. 247. ¢ dv—arodéty, (sc. robrov) dc dv x.r.d. Cf. Jelf, § 817, 
7, Omission of the Demonstrative before the Relative. Cf. also on 
the conjunctive (aode%y), § 829, 1. If dv is joined to the relative 
and the conjunctive, it generally belongs to the relative and not to 
the verb, and gives an indefiniteness to it, by annexing the notion, 
“ be he who he may ;” and in consequence of this indefiniteness, the 
conjunctive is used where in English the indic. stands: S¢ zoxsi, 
he who does it ; 8¢ woug, he who may do tt ; d¢ dv roy, whosoever may do 
e, or does tt. 

b. rd zoddodv, cf. Jelf, § 436, y, ellipse of the substantive of which 
the adj. is the attributive, as here, in abstract notions. So rd radév, 
the beautiful. Cf. vi. 14, a., 113, a., vii. 157, 6., there quoted. 
uéxpt eixooaérog. Xenophon fixes the termination of the Persian 
education at 17, Cyrop. i. 2,§ 4, &c. With regard to the 3 points 
of education, Xenophon and others agree with Hdtus; but at the 
present day the Persians are much changed in the 3rd reapers B. 
Cf. also iii. 72, the speech of Darius. zpiv—yivnru. Cf. Jelf, § 
842, 4. IIpivis used with the conjunctive of something fature— 
and only after negative clauses and principal tenses. In the last 
sentence dony i. q. dndiay, affliction, grief. B. 

Cu. CXXXVII.—a. dzrox.—ad2’ brooa Hin Toadra éyévero, SC. 
rixva, supplied from the general notion of the sentence. Jelf, § 
893, e., Brachylogy. 

Cu. CXXXVIL—a. Aéronv  AedKnv—scaly leprosy, or white 
leprosy. S. and L. D. 

b. Aeuxde zreptorepdc, white (i. e. leprous) doves, not naturally white ; 
for, according to Hammer, Vienna Review, ix. p. 17, the Persians 
held this colour, when natural, in great respect, as the type of 
innocence. B. 
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Cu. CXXXIX.—a. redevréot wavra... . Siypa.—Denied by 
Sealiger, Hyde, and Gataker, but defended by B., on the authority 
of Creuzer and Schlegel, on the ground that it refers only to the 
nom. case of the masculine proper names, afid those also of the 
ancient Persian language, of which hardly any thing is known. 

Cu. CXL.—a. zopiv dv bx’ dpyOog x. r.4.—It is certain from his- 
tory, that the Median priest-caste, the Magi, became established 
among the Persians as early as the foundation of their monarchy 
by Cyrus—and that the first consequence of their appointment 
was the introduction of a certain religious ceremonial in the court 
of Persia. It by no means, however, follows from this that the 
Persians at once laid aside the manners and customs of their fore- 
fathers, and as it were became suddenly converted into Medes, but 
rather that a mixture and union of their ancient and newly-adopted 
opinions and customs took place. The laws of the Persians were 
cited with those of the Medes, their national deities were still re- 
verenced as before, and in his time Herodotus (as in the passage 
in the text) remarked certain diversities observable in the cere- 
monies of the Persians, as compared with those of the Magians. 
H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 249, and cf. p. 221. On xpiv av with the infin- 
itive, cf. Jelf, (Oratio Obliqua,) § 889, ¢c., and 885, 3. 

b. caraxnpwoavrec x. r.A.—Cf. on this custom Cicero Tusc. Quest. 
i. 45. B. An instance of the preservation of a body thus en- 
closed is quoted by L. from the Annual Regist. of 1774, that the 
body of Edward I., which was covered with wax a. p. 1307, was 
found perfect by the Society of Antiquaries in 1774. 

¢. KreivovTeg. ..- xerava.—T his practice arose from their belief 
in the doctrine of a good and an evil principle, the sources of all. 

and ill, which is the foundation-stone of the whole structure 
both of the religious and political philosophy of Zoroaster, and 
the existence of a kingdom of light and a kingdom of darkness ; 
in the former of which reigns Ormuzd, the author and giver of all 
good ; in the latter, Ahriman, the source of all evil, moral as well 
as physical. H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 244. These kingdoms are eternally 
ph pe to each other, and hence the followers of the good Princi- 
ple were bound to destroy all that proceeded from the evil; such 
as noxious creatures, serpents, scorpions, and the like. The dog, the 
friend of man, it will be observed, belonged to the good Principle. 

d. ixérw, wc wai doyiy évopicOn—let tt rest, as it was at first estab- 

lished. By this phrase, Hdtus means that he is unable to suggest 
any satisfactory reason for a custom, which marks so decided a dif- 
ference between the Magi and the priests of Egypt ; and that there- 
fore he has merely stated that ial a custom exists, and so let the 
matter rest without further discussion. B. 
_ Cu. CXLI.—a. The history is now resumed from i. 92.—Aédyov, 
an paca a fable. Thus sop, Aoyoroiog, a writer of fables, in 
ii. , 

b. mavecbt por dpy.—Cf. Jelf, § 598, quoted in vi: 86, b. ipéo 
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abdéovroc x.t.X. Qui sacras literas curant, recordabuntur Serva- 
toris verba, apud Matth. xi. 17. Schw. 

ec. dpyp txyspevoc.—Cf. i. 88, a. 

Cu. CXLII.—a. rot otpavot—r@ raddiorp.—Cf. Jelf, § 442, a. b., 
quoted in i. 183, a. rpdrove résoepag rapaywytwy, four kinds of de- 
flections, varieties of language, i. e. four different dialects of the lonic. 
So also the other dialects in Greece were subdivided, varying in 
the different states where each was spoken. 

b. MiXnroc.—The founder of Miletus is said to have been Neleus, 
s. of Codrus; and as, besides it, he founded two other cities, it may 
be concluded, as their dialect was the same, that these were Myus 
and Priene; hence the inhabitants of Myus, when their city was 
devastated by an inundation, betook themselves to Miletus and 
formed one state with them. B. On Neleus, ef. ix. 97.—On the 
Ionian colonies, from the Oxford Tables, p. 6: “The Ionians, 
(headed by Neleus and other sons of Codrus,) joined by some 
Thebans, (a colony of these afterwards came to Priene,) Phocians, 
Abantes, and other Greeks, founded 12 cities on the southern coast 
of Lydia and the northern of Caria, B. c. 1044. The most remark- 
able of these were Phoceea and Ephesus.” On the remaining states 
B. quotes Raoul Rochette as follows : ‘“ That Ephesus and Colo- 
phon both existed before the coming of the Ionians, who turned 
out their inhabitants to make way for themselves; that Lebedus 
was in the same way at first in the hands of the Carians; that 
Teos was first founded by the Aolians, and then received th 
Minyz of Orchomenos who accompanied the Jonian colonists, ef. 
i. 146; that Clazomene and Phocza were both built at a later 
period, the first by colonists from Colophon, the second by Athe- 
nians in company with Phocians, whence probably its name was 
taken. On the 3 remaining states nothing appears certain.” On 
the Ionian states and their colonies, as well as the Dorian, &c., 
read H. P. A. Survey of the Gk Colonies, &c., § 76—81. Twelve 
of these towns, says H., the most celebrated of which were Phocea, 
Ephesus, and Smyrna, formed, for the space of about 90 miles, an 
almost uninterrupted series of various establishments and edifices, 
and presented to the stranger, as he arrived by sea, an imposin 
spectacle of civilization and splendour, &c. Cf. also vi. 6, a., an 
H. Pers. ch. i. § The Peninsula of Asia Minor, p. 107, seqq., the 
whole of which sect. is deserving of the Oxford reader’s attention. 

c. "Ere 08 rpeig brod.— Xia pév vuv kai ’Epv.—podvor.—But besides 
those which I have mentioned, there are three Ionian cities, two of 
which are situated on the islands Samos and Chios, but Erythre, the 
third, is situated on the continent. Now, viv, the Chians and Ery- 
threans use the same dialect, but the Samians have one peculiar to them- 
selves. Stephens, Gk Particles, p. 111. On the force of the particle, 
ef. v. 119, y On iz’ iwurdy, by themselves, cf. Jelf, § 633, 3, e. 

Cu. CXLITI.—a. joav iv oxéry rod g6Bov, were sheltered or screen- 
ed from fear: cf. Jelf, § 531, Separative Gen. Cf. vii. 172. 
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b. bre px, except, besides.—Cf. i. 18, b. wai ipdy i€picavro x. r.A.— 
Cf. i. 148, a. 

Cu. CXLIV.—a. Kardzep «.r.X. The six Dorian colonies here 
enumerated were the only settlements of that nation in these 
countries; others were formed from Rhodes, and others claimed 
their descent directly from Lacedemon. B. Cf. H. P. A.§79, 
seqq., and Mill. Dor. i. p. 118, seqq. H. Pes. ch.i. p. 70, observes 
that the Doric colonies, of which Halicarnassus was the most con- 
siderable, did not come up to those of Ionia in the fertility of their 
soil, or extent of their commerce; they were, however, treated by 
the Persians on the same footing with the others. 

b. Towziov ’Axé\\wvoc—Triopium in Caria, C. Krio. Apollo 
and Diana, it will be remembered, were the peculiar deities of the 
Dorian race. Cf. i. 69, ec. 

c. rpixoéac.—Cf. i. 92, b. 

d, dexdijioay... .‘Akuwapynody.—Halicarnassus afterwards became 
subject to and the residence of the sovereigns of Caria, cf. vii. 99, 
a was peopled with Leleges by Mausolus. Cf. H. P. A. § 79; ef. 

i. a. : 


Cu. CXLV.—a. dre wai Gre éy x.r.’.—Ion, s. of Xuthus kg of 
Athens, from whom the Athenians were called Ionians, was said to 
have led a colony to Aigialus, cf. vii. 94,a., on the coast between Elis 
and Sicyon, then subject to Selinuntus, = te Sicyon, whose d. Helice 
he married. Thence they were afterwards driven by the Achzans, 
and betook themselves to Attica, whence, with the sons of Codrus, 
they again migrated to Asia, and there built their 12 cities. B. Cf. 
i. 142, 6., H. P. A. § 185, and Smith’s C. D., Ionia. 

Cu. CXLVI.—a., ixei wc . . . . pwpin roddy Aéyeev.—This observ- 
ation was perhaps directed, cf. D. p. 86, against the pride of He- 
cateus of Miletus and others who boasted of the purity of their 
Ionian descent; whence follows the enumeration of the other 
tribes who took part in colonizing the Jonian states. B. On these 
other tribes cf. iP. A. § 77. 

b. weiee drodaopu0r—Phocians separated (from the remainder of 
their countrymen). ‘These Phocians from Greece must not be con- 
founded with the Phoceans of Asia Minor, in i. 142 and 163. 
Pausanias, vii. 2, explains adzoddopior by saying that all the Phocians 
took part in these colonies, except those of Delphi. Cf. ii. 103, and 
Thucyd. i. 12, B., and on the migration here referred to, v. 57, a. 

€. awd tov mpuvravyiov x.r.4.—This refers to the custom of Gk 
colonists taking fire from the Prytaneum of the parent city, when 
they set forth on their journey. The practice, cf. H. P. A. § 74, 
was one of those by which the perpetuity of the kindred duties 
between the parent city and the colony was symbolically set forth. 
Of the same nature was the establishment in the colony of the 
worship of the same deities, associating with them the founder as 
a hero, the participation in the chief festivals of the parent state, 
adopting the same emblems on the coinage, and treating the Am- 
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bassadors of the mother city with various marks of respect at 
festivals, sacrifices, &c. Cf. also Colonia, Smith’s D. of A. 

d, vopil. yevyadraro elvar.—Cf. Jelf, § 672, Nom.with the Infinitive. 
When the same person is both the subject and object of a verb 
declarandi or sentiendi, governing an accus., the object is not, as in 
Latin, expressed by the personal pronoun, but altogether omitted, 
so that the nominative stands with the inf., as ode ign airdc Méyew 
= abric ob« tpn éavrdy Neyer. 

e. obvéuate—Cf. Jelf, § 603, Modal Dat. 2. The mode or manner, 
or wherein any thing takes place, is in the dative. iv ywéopeva, ef. 
viii. 136, a. , 

Cu. CXLVII.—a. Pratixov-—The Glaucus of Homer, II. ii. 875, 
vi. 206, prince of the Lycians in the Trojan War. 

b. ’Amarovpra—One of the most ancient festivals of Attica, whose 
origin B. refers to the year 1190, B.c., and consequently long 
before the migration of the Ionians into Asia. It was held, he 
considers, in honour of Bacchus, or rather of Dionysus Melanegis, 
who, according to the legend, deceived Xanthius, from which word 
amaray, some wrongly derive the name. It was at this festival 
the children were admitted into the phratrie, cf. H. P. A. § 110, 
and the young men into the list of citizens. It was the great 
political and religious festival of “the union of the wéropec, or 
members of the zarpa.” The etymology of the word is discussed 
in Miller, Dor.i. p. 95. The most natural transition appears to 
be xarhp, (in composition zarép,) xardpic, (whence zarodpioc, 
azarobma,) arpa; hence ’Azarotpia, a festival of the paternal unions, 
of the zaropia, of the warpat:—the festival at which all the Patre 
connected by marriage met, and took part in the same rites and 
sacrifices, and thus formed a certain political division, called a 
Phratria, from gparnp, i. q. frater. See also the excellent note on 
the Apaturia in Sheppard’s Theophrastus, p. 88. The real etymology 
is from zar7jp and a copulative, like the Sanscrit sa, which comes 
from the same root as apa. 

c. dprhy, accusat. cognate to a notion implied in the verb. Jelf, § 548, 
d. xarad—oxijguy, on or for the pretence. Cf. Jelf, § 629, 3,¢. Kara, 
Causal ; the object at which any one looks and frames any action 
or motion. Cf. ii. 152, 8. 

Cu. CXLVIII.—a. dap. Movediwm “EXuxwvip—set apart for, or in 
honour of Helicunian Posetdon. The dat. commodi. Cf. Jelf, § 598, 
quoted in vi. 86,4. The name Heliconian was from Helice of 
Achaia, in which the [onians had built a temple while in that 
country, cf. i. 145, a.; hence at their migration they carried with 
them his worship, and built the temple here referred to, preserving 
the ancient appellation. L. observes, on the authority of Eusta- 
thius, that the Eolians formed their possessives from the gen. case 
plur., thus ‘Edicéog from ‘“EXkéy, gen. of ‘EXnai. The temple 
stood in the territory of Priene, whose inhabitants presided at the 
sacrifice. Thucyd. iii. 104, speaks of the festival of ra Egecia 
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among the Ionians, which if it was the same as is here called the 
Tamwma, would appear (cf. H. § 77, n. 18) to have been transferred 
to Ephesus at a later period. Cf. further on the Festival, the 
references given in i. 18, 6. 

b. Sap, transmissive dat. with verbs of going towards, meeting, 
errs: &e. Jelf, § 592. xardmrep rv Mepctwy x. 7. X. 

i. 139, a. 

Cu. CXLIX.—a. Képn, » ®piewvic radzopévn.—On the olic 
colonies, from the Oxford Tables,—* B. c. 1124, Holic migrations 
successively headed by Penthilus, a s. of Orestes, Archelaus his 
a ge and Grais his great grandson, who occupy the coasts of 

ysia and Caria, the islands of Lesbos, Tenedos, and the Heca- 
tonnesi, cf. i. 151. On the mainland they erected 12 cities, the 
most distinguished of which were Cyme and Smyrna. Their chief 
settlements however were in Lesbos. All their towns were inde- 

ndent, and possessed po forms of government.” Cf. Smith’s 
e D., Zolis. H., P. A. § 76, observes that, besides these, many 
others were subsequently founded from Lesbos and Cyme, extend- 
ing along the Troad to Abydos, ef. i. 151, and Thucyd. iv. 52, and 
along the opposite Thracian coast; such as Sestos, Hdtus ix. 115, 
and (inos, Whueyd. vii. 57. Magnesia on the Meander was also . 
considered an Atolic settlement, but on the other hand, Smyrna, 
one of the 12, early passed into the hands of the lonians. Pol. 
Ant. § 76. He also adds, (n. 11,) on the authority of Strabo, that 
Cyme was named Spcwvic, from Mt Phricion in Locris, the former 
dwelling-place of these chiefs, who derived their origin from Aga- 
memnon. On the idea, ap arently unfounded, that the 12 cities 
composed a league, Pangolium, similar to that of the I[onians, 
holding their federal festivals at the temple of Apollo Grynzus, 
see n. 12 of the same §. so. de ijeovoay obk op., but not equally 
we off for seasons. Gen. of position. Cf. Telf. § 528, quoted in 
i. 30, ¢. 

Cu. CL.—a. Spipyny, originally called Ephesus, according to 
H. P. A. § 76, n. 18; referring to Strabo, who is quoted by L., to 
the effect that the name Smyrna belonged at first to a division of 
Ephesus, whose inhabitants founded the city here alluded to, and 
gave it the name of that part of Ephesus which they had at first 
occupied ; but the AZolians subsequently obtained: possession of 
the city, which they were again forced to leave, owing to the attack 
of the Smyrnzans and Colophonians, with whom the ejected in- 
habitants had taken refuge. This account, which makes Smyrna 
to be primarily an Ionian colony from Ephesus, differs from that 
of Hdtus, who considers it Aolian at first, but, taken from them 
by the Colophonians, an Ionian settlement. Either account will 
equally explain the allusion in i. 16. 

b. ra émixha.—Cf. i. 94, g. 

Cu. CLI.—a. rip tv r7 “dy oixnutywy. Such were Antander, and 
those cities thereabouts which Thueyd. speaks of as ai ‘Axraias 
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xadobvpevat, also Gargara, Assus, and others, in number 30, as B. 
conjectures: cf. Xenoph. Hell. III. i.16. H. P. A. § 76, n. 14. 
From v. 94, it appears also that the Aolians had the whole of the 
Troad, which they laid claim to from its having been conquered 
by Agamemnon, and to which the Athenians, as having alsoshared 
in the Trojan expedition, asserted an equal right. Sigeeum is there 
mentioned as having been taken from the Mitylenzans by Pisis- 
tratus. Cf. Thirlw. li. p. 62, and v. 65, b., 91, 94. 

b. wévte piv 76d. .7.d. Lesbos reckoned 5 cities, Mitylene, An- 
tissa, Pyrrha, Eresus, and Methymna, all of which Mitylene appears 
subsequently to have united under its government. Cf. Thucyd. iii. 
2, H. P. A.§ 76,n. 9. rv yap txrny (rédev)—idvrac dpaipoue. 
Adjective and participle not agreeing either in gender or number 
with the substantive of which they are the ‘rire attributives ; 
by the constructio cara civeow. Self, § 379, a. 

c. ‘Exardy vncor, now Mosko-nisi, in number about 40, in the 
strait between Lesbos and the mainland. édtw, dat. transmissive ; 
with verbs, &c. of pleasing. Cf. ix. 79; vi. 129. Jelf, § 594, 4. 

Cu. CLIII.—a. xécor dH80¢, how many in number. Cf. Jelf, 
579, 4, Adverbial Accus. édeoya, 1. e. ra ty Noyg yevopeva, their 
subject of conversation.—décxn, conversation, ii. 32; ix. 71.—-drép- 
owe, cf. iv. 142, a. With regard to the narrative that follows, ch. 
153—161, in which Hatus relates, in his simple style, the story of 
the Lydian Pactyas, who made the unsuccessful attempt to deliver 
his country from the dominion of Cyrus, cf. D.’s remarks, p. 88, 
on the émprobability that our author had before him, or made use 
of, the works of Charon of Lampsacus—* a popular and credulous 
writer contemporary with and perhaps rather earlier than Hdtus.” 
Cf. also vi. 37, 6.,and Miiller’s Lit. of Anc. Greece, ch. xviii. p. 263. 

b. émirpipac..... Tlépsy. Cf. H. Pers. ch, ii. pp. 226 and 269, 
on the careful separation made between the civil and military 
powers in the Persian system of government by satraps, the 
foundation of which beneficial arrangement was laid at the very 
commencement of the empire, by the appointment of receivers of 
the royal treasury, together with that of commanders of the forces. 

c. xopifey, transferre, deferre, in regios scilicet Thesauros. B. 

d. rijv mperny, at first, for the present, épav or bdov being usually 
supplied. S.and L.D. The verb eva put absolutely, as in éedy 
ely for éxav. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 546. This is considered erroneous 
by Jelf, § 679, 2, who says, etya is here the predicate of “Iwvac, and 
the construction is correct without it. Cf. vii. 143. 

e. Sdxka.—Cf. iii. 93, d., vii. 64, a. 

f. tx’ ovc, against whom. Cf. Self, § 635, 3,5. émetye. Cf. i. 80, d. 

Cu. CLV.—a. kar’ oddv, on his road. Cf. Jelf, § 629, 1. b. gpovritw 
pi) Gproroy y, tt is a matter of anxious consideration to me whether it 
would not be best, &c. On gpovric, anxious consideration, cf. Xen. 
Anab. ii. 3,25. 06’ ot “EAAnvecg igpdyrifov; and on pH, whether, 
ef. Jelf, § 814. ae ei tec «.r.A. Taken perhaps from Stasinus, 
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Name b¢ watipa xravdac maidac xatadeireae—a proverbial saying in 
Greece. Cf. Aristot. Rhet. i. 15, § 14. 

--b. tyw ‘ng Keg. dvap. seg ue bear the rece; or take the 
responsibility on my own (lit. wipe off, like a stain, on m 
own head. S. and L. D.). This, reat, as B. thinks, from 
Homer, Odyss. xix. 92, 5 of xegadg dvapateac, perhaps refers to 
wiping the knife on the head of the victim, after killing it; which 
constituted part of the pacyadiZev. Cf. the Schol. on Soph. Elec- 
tra, 445. A little above gaivouat reromuxiva, I seem or appear to have 
done. Cf. Jelf, § 684, obs. 2, c. 

¢. dvappde.—rav—xai rev viv isrewrwv. Privative Gen. Cf. Jelf, 
§ 529, 1. r@ od «.7.4.—From i. 153, we learn that it was not 
Pactyas, but Tabalus, who was governor of Sardis: unless there- 
fore we suppose that Croesus intentionally spoke thus, as consider- 
ing that Pactyas, from having the care of the treasures, had, ipso 
facto, the care of the city also, it is only left us to suppose that 
Hdtus has fallen into an inaccuracy; for the supposition of W., 
understanding rovroy, sc. rdv TaGaror, after aduéiwy, appears little 
agreeable to the diction of Hdtus. Schw. 

d. rave abroict ixiratov x.r.X. This passage is noticed by H. 
Pers. ch. ii. p. 219, as ‘‘one of the 3 methods, at different times 
adopted, for the maintenance of dominion acquired by the Persians 
through conquest. I. The most natural and simple, by keeping 
on foot standing armies in the conquered districts at their expense. 
II. By transplanting, cf. ii. 104, @., such conquered nations as, 
having been once overcome, had proved refractory. III. A per- 
haps still more extraordinary method adopted for the same end ; 
eeaetine by positive laws certain powerful and warlike nations 
to adopt habits of luxury and effeminacy. In this way, from the 
most warlike people of Asia, the Lydians soon became the most 
effeminate : a lot, which, within a short time, was shared by their 
conquerors also, uncompelled by any legal enforcement of luxury.” 

é. xaxndevav.—Cf. i. 94, c. 

Cu. CLVII.—a. gyero getywr—hastened away in flight. Cf. Jelf, 
§ 694. potpay deny 61 Kore Exwy, partem, quantulacunque erat. Jelf, 
§ 823, Attraction of the relatives, oloc, dcoc, ijAukoc. —cupBovdric 
mig, with regard to the counsel they must take in this matter. B. 
avgca, to refer it, cf. vi. 66, a. 

fe tv Bpayyidygot. Cf. i. 46, d. 

Cx. CLVi11—a. gaye jus) roujoa-—CFf. Jelf, § 749, 1. With verbs 
expressing the semi-negative notions of fear, anxiety, care, delaying, 
doubt, distrust, denial, forbidding, preventing, &c., the infinitive is 
_ used with py, instead of without it, as we might expect; so that 
the negative notion of the verb is increased thereby. Cf. iii. 128, 
66, ix. 51. 

Cu. CLIX.—a, ix ravrwv. Cf. viii. 83, dB. 

Cu. CLX.—a. ’A@nvaine Wodotyou.—The Chians, as an Ionian 
colony from Athens, thence transported her worship. The title, 
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like MoXiac, denotes the guardianship of the acropolis or citadel, of 
which at Athens she and Zsdc Todtete were the especial 
tectors; é\c being particularly and originally applied to that 
part of the city. 

b. iwi rp ’Arapvet pucO@, on condition of (receiving) Atarneus as 
their pay. Cf. vi. 29, viii. 106. Schw. Cf. Jelf, 634, 3,g. The 
town of Atarneus, Dikeli, on the coast of Mysia, over against Les- 
bos. A few lines above, ézi picOp bow dn, mercede quantulacungue 
est. Cf. Jelf, § 823, Attraction of the relatives, cioc, da0c, iixoc. 

cC. obre obdde KpiOHY zpdyvo.w—neither barley to sprinkle, on the 
head of the victim. Cf. S. and L. D. under Ovddai, and Horace, 
“Farre pio et saliente mica,” and Ovid, “ Far erat et puri lucida 
mica salis.” Cf. also Sacrifictum, Smith’s D. of A. 

d. obdeic réupara éxéooero, no one cooked (or, baked) himself cakes. 
wip. Accus. of cognate substantive. Jelf, § 548,a. azmeiyero—aere 
kept away. As this verb is scarcely ever found in this sense in the 
passive, some conjecture dzépyero; but as dréyay is found in the 
act., as keeping off, removing, viii. 20, 22, there appears no reason 
why it should not be here used passively in the same sense. 

Cu. CLXII.—a. riv 6 Mijdwy x... On the circumstances, cf. 
i. 119. ydépara yov, heaping up mounds. Cf. Jelf, § 571. 

Cu. XIII.—a. rév re ’Adpinv—the Adriatic.—By ”, 
Bredow observes, we are not to understand Tyrrhenia alone, ef. i. 
94, h., but all Italy; for what we call Italy is by Hdtus rather 
considered as a part of Tyrrhenia. "ISnpiny, Spain. The name 
Tartessus (grokasely the Tarshish of the Scripture) was applied by 
the inhabitants of the East to all the most remote regions of the 
West, but by the Pheenicians particularly to the S. of Spain; whence 
we find it given both to the Betis, Guadalquivir, and to the island 
formed by the two mouths of that stream, and also to the town, if 
such existed, there situated, and to all the region thereabouts. Hence 
it would seem that if there was a town of the name, and not only a 
country, it was founded by the Pheenicians, whose yoke it after- 
wards cast off. B. Cf. Smith’s C. D. and H. Pheenic. ch. ii. p. 
315, 316; cf. also iv. 152, d. 

b. tvavriddovro.... wevTnxovripo. Cf. i. 2, 6. The use of 
penteconters, (vessels of the long shape, of 50 oars, usually 
for warfare,) by the Phoceans, for the purposes of merchandise, 
was necessitated at that time, from the naval power and frequent 
piracy of the Tuscans. B. Cf. H. Afr. Nat. p. 77, and vi. 17, 
where Dionysius of Phocea retaliates on them. 

c. ’ApyavOemoc. Alluding to this passage, H. Pheen. ch. ii. p. 
319, observes that it is quite certain that the Pheenician colonies 
in Spain, if not independent from the first, became so at a very 
early period; for when the Phocean Greeks first voya to 
Pheenician Spain, which happened in the period o yrus, 
about 556 B. c., they found Tartessus existing as a free state, 
with its own king, who bore himself so civilly towards the Greeks 
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as plainly to show, that he was not unaccustomed to the visits of 
strangers. 

d. rbv Mijdiov—the Medes, cf. i. 2, d., or Persians ; among the Gks 
the Persians were very commonly signified under the appellation 
%. oma B. Cf. vii. 62,4. [ra] ravra,inall. Cf. Jelf, § 454, 

€. xwonc—okov Boirovra. Cf, Jelf, § 527, Gen. of Position. On 
Botidovra, cf. Jelf, § 886, 3. In the compound oratio obliqua, we 
often find a curious mixture of the oratio obliqua and recta. The 
principal clause is in the oratio obligua, and then follows a depend- 
ent clause, in which the verb stands in the form of the oratio recta, 
marking the most important words in the sentence by giving them 
in the mood in which oi would have originally been uttered ; as 
here, (inf. and accus. as the oratio obliqua,) éxéhkeve—dxov Botdovra, 
Ne maysy § bkov BovdecOe). 

H. CLXIV.—a. dc ot caraypd, that tt is enough for him, that he 
ts satisfied, &c. Cf. iv. 118, vu. 70, quoted by B., who calls atten- 
tion to the use of the pres. indic. in this passage. Cf. Jelf, § 886, 
Indic. in oratio obliqua. popnaxedva, tower or bulwark, rather than 

So also in iii. 151. 

b. xai oixnua tv catipioa—to consecrate one edifice, viz. to the king; 
xaripow, Lon. for cafteodw; in token of their subjection to the Persian 
power, W.; for whatever belonged to the monarch was considered 
sacred, and hence this building might be considered as consecrated, 
or dedicated, to him. Schw. mpipny piay, during one day. Cf. Jelf, 
§ 577, Accus. of Time. 

¢. Exutda.—Cf. 1. 94, g.—ypagy, painting.—imi Xiov, towards Chios. 
Jelf, § 633, 1. 1,6. Cf. vii. 31. 

d. rh d& ®weainv x.r.. The migration of the Phoczans is fixed 
by Schultz and L. in B. c. 542. B. 

Cu. CLXV.—a. rac Oivotccac—islands near Chios, between it 
and the mainland, five in number, now called Spalmadort. Cf. 
Thucyd. viii. 24. 

b. wveopévorcr.—Cf. i. 68, f. 

e. Kipvov—Corsica, said to be so called from Cyrnus s. of Her- 
cules. Diodor. Sicul. v.13. B. 

d. Say age woduv—they raised, or built themselves a city. S. 
and L. D. 

e. ’AXaXin.—Afterwards Aleria, on the E. coast of the island; 
founded B. c. 564. Smith’s C. D. 

f. rot arokcv.—Privative fren. Cf. Jelf, § 529. pidpog odjp2ogp— 
a mass of red-hot iron, and in gen. a lump of any metal, even not hot. 
S.and L.D. Cf. Hor. Epod. xvi. 25. Aristides, according to 
Plutarch, bound himself by a similar oath; whence dwxaiwy apa 
became proverbial. B. 

Cu. CLXVI.—a. Tupenvoi cai Kapyndémo.—On the Tyrseni or 
Tuscans, cf. i. 94,4. From the naval power possessed by both 
these nations, their alliance is accounted for; afterwards we find 
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them united in league, cf. Pind. Pyth. i. 139, seq.—Niebuhr con- 
siders that only the Tuscans of Agylla, afterwards called Cere, are 
here to be understood, and not the whole body of the nation, as 
from i. 167 we find that the Agylleans alone had to expiate the 
murder of the captives. B. On the commercial treaties between 
Carthage and the Etrurians and Romans, a great part of which 
related to the suppression of piracy, cf. H. Carthag. p. 77. 

b. Kadpein ree vixen x. 7. .—a kind of Cadmean victory, (in which 
the conqueror received more harm than he inflicted,) a ht 
victory. Schw. Either from Cadmus’ victory over the dragon, in 
which he lost all his men but one, or from the combat of Eteocles 
and Polynices. In Plato de Legg. i. 11, Kadusia radeia, a ruinous 
education. The victory mentioned in the text, is not to be con- 
founded with that which Thucyd., i. 13, says the Phoceeans gained 
over the Carthaginians, when founding Marseilles; as that place 
was founded nearly 60 years before the time here spoken of. 
Creuzer, in B. 

c. dmestoagato yap Tove éuBdrovc—for they were bent back in their 
beaks, they had their beaks twisted back. Cf. Jelf, § 584, 2, Use of 
Accusative to define the Part.—Xyijpa caO’ ddov Kai pépog. Cf. iv. 
71, 5., vi. 38, vii. 69. 

Cu. CLXVII,—a. Tov é x. r.4.—Schw. considers the gen. airay, 
the Phoceans, to depend on the comparative rodA@ mAsioue, q- d. 
that the Carthaginians and Tuscans made far more captives out of the 
crews of the vessels that were destroyed, than the Phoceans; and 
these they divided by lot, &. The rendering of B., who also under- 
stands airéy of the Phoczans, but considers it to be the genitive 
partitive, seems better: Far the greater part of the Phocean crews 
of the vessels that were destroyed, the Carthaginians and the Tuscans 
divided by lot, and led them out and stoned them. diapPepuciwv—dis- 
abled, shattered, rendered water-logged by the blows of the enemies’ 
beaks, so as only barely to float with the deck above water, unable 
to defend themselves, or to escape. 

b. ‘AyvdXaiovm—inhabitants of Agylla; afterwards called Cere, 
Cervetri, (cf. i. 166, a.,) an ancient Pelasgic city of Etruria, the wrbs 
Agyllina of Virg. Ain. vii. 652. Its inhabitants obtained the Ro- 
man franchise, without the suffragium. Smith’s C. D., Cere, which 
see. Cf. Hor. i. Epist. vi. 62, &c. 

c. ixricavro wéduv kT. X.—they obtained possession of the city, &e.; 
i. e. the Phoczans were not the first builders of this city; but won 
it from some other nation, who before held it. The C&notrians 
formerly inhabited the Bruttian territory and Lucania, and before 
the invasion of the Sabelli, the W. coast as far as Posidonia. Cf. 
Niebuhr, Hist. of Rome, i. 15, 68. B. The city ‘Yé\n, afterwards 
called Elea, and, by the addition of the digamma, Velia. 

d. wg rov Kipvoy.... Kxricat—condere Cyrnum, i. e. Cyrnum ut 
heroem colere sacris. B. Observe that the word «rica, means either 
to found a city, as the Phoceans at first understood it, or, to estad- 
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lish rites in memory of the hero Cyrnus, the s. of Hercules; the 
sense intended by the oracle. 

Cu. CLXVIII.—a. ixricay...."ABdnpa. This 2nd foundation 
of Abdera, now Polystilo, near the mouth of the Nestus in Thrace, 
by the Teians B. c. 544. Timesius of Clazomene first colonized 
Abdera, about B. c. 656. Cf. Smith’s C. D., Abdera. 

Cu. CLXIX.—a. da payno—Aprayy—went through battle against 
Harpagus. Cf. Jelf, § 601, Dat. Incommodi. Major 8, we Kai 
«tA. Cf. i. 143. . 

b. rd debrepov Iwvin tdedobAwro.—On the conquests of Ionia, ef. i. 
6, 28; andi. 92, a. 

Cu. CLXX.—a. i¢ Zapdo. Here, as well as in v. 106, and vi. 2, 
Hdtus mentions Sardinia as the greatest of the islands, a mistake 
which D., p. 40, lays rather heavily to his charge. We must re- 
member that he is only mentioning the opinions of others, and not 
his own; and there is more excuse in his following the commonly 
received account, as it does not appear he was ever able to visit it 
himself, and it was considered the most important province of the 
Carthaginians; affording them supplies of corn only surpassed by 
their African dominions, as well as precious stones and metals. B. 
Cf. H. Afr. Nat. ch. ii. p. 25—28. 

b. imi dtepPappévorcr “Iwor—after the Ionians were ruined ; so ix’ 
Hepyacpivorg t\Ociv—to come too late, after the thing was done : viii. 
94, ix. 77, &c. Jelf, § 634, 2, b., and 699, obs. 2. 

c. bg éxédeve Ev «.7-d.—For other instances of this policy, cf. i. 

98, b. 
d. ri 6 slvaa—and this was to be, &c. On the demonstrative force 
of the article here, cf. Jelf, § 444, 5. si—eev. Cf. Jelf, § 855, 1. 
The opt. with «i is used when the antecedent is regarded by the 
speaker as a mere supposition, swpposing that, without any notion 
of its past or future realization, and is to be represented as uncer- 
tain, simply as possible. 

Cu. CLXXI.—a. diva dyopevoc k.t..—A Persian practice, which 
when they began their career as conquerors they adopted, and 
always maintained, that the conquered nations should swell the 
numbers of their host, and accompany them in their more remote 
expeditions. Cf. iv.87. H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 217. Cf. also vii. 108, 
Gi, WEA a 

b. Kapec. Of the tribes that claim particular notice, with regard 
to their naval power and piratical pursuits, are, besides the ‘Tyr- 
rhenian Pelasgi, cf. i. 163, 6., the Carians and Leleges, whose naval 
empire was destroyed by Minos, kg of Gnossus, about B. c. 1250, 
and who, from being possessed of al the islands and shores of the 
Archipelago, were confined by him to a narrow district on the coast 
of Asia Minor. H. P. A. §6. What Thucyd., i. 4, says, viz. that 
Minos expelled the Carians from the Cyclades, need not be con- 
sidered contradictory of the account in Hdtus; for probably he 
expelled only those who were unwilling to submit, and sent colonies 
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‘jn their place, leaving, however, the rest who acknowledged his 
authority. Cf. Aristot. Pol. ii. 7, 2, B., and H. Pers. ch. i. p. 71. 

c. éyava—handles, these consisted of two bands fastened crosswise 
on the under side of the shield, cf. S. and L. D., distinguished from 
redapavec, the broad leather belts, often mentioned in Homer. II. ii. 
388, &c. B. Cf. Smith’s D. of A., Clipeus. 

d, itv MuAdoowt Ade Kapiov—In this town (Melasso, Smith’s C. 
D.) was the temple of Zeus Erpartoc, ef. v. 119, a title that marks 
the warlike character of the nation. B. Cf. Smith’s C. D., Mylasa, 
and vy. 66, a. 

Cu. CLR Ae Soxéeuy hres it seems to om. Yi Jelf, § 864, 
1, Remarks on we, dere, with infin. in a seemingly independent 
renthesis. We frequently find a yaaneay independent acetals 
introduced by we with the infin. The force of such a sentence is 
very often restrictive. The principal clause, the result or effect of 
which it-expresses, must be supplied. Cf. ii. 10, iv. 36, vii. 24, &e. 
Very often these sentences are expressed shortly without w¢; as ob — 
TOANG Ady eiwetv, especially ddéyou, pexpov, woAXov deiv, tta ut paul- 
lum, multum absit: cf. vi. 30. mpoxexwpfnxact 6 yhéooay kc. tT. A.— 
but they have more approached in tongue to the Carian than, &c. | 
Cf. Jelf, § 579, 1. rév re d\Awy avOp.—both from all the rest of men. 
Cf. Jelf, § 454, 3. 

b. péxpt otpwv..... éxovro. Cf. on similar conduct of the Se- 
pyrene in carrying Diana out of their city, Cicero in Verr. 
Iv. 35. V. 

Cu. CLXXIII.—a. 0: 6 Adxeoo—* Of the districts on the S. coast 
of Asia Minor, the Lycians were the most civilized. At an early 
period, according to Strabo, their cities formed a federal league, re- 
sembling that of the Acheans. They held congresses, and were 
governed by a president styled Lysiarchus, with other subordinate 
magistrates. The date of this constitution is uncertain, but the 
iuycians are always spoken of as a free people up to the Persian 
invasion, when they sank under the attacks of the generals of Cyrus; 
i. 28, 176. Their subsequent revolts prove that they had been re- 
duced to the state of a conquered province, although we do not 
find any satrap of Lycia expressly mentioned.” H. Pers. ch. i. p. 
80. Cf.Smith’s C. D., Iycia. They served in Xerxes’ fleet, vii. 92. 

b. rv yap Kphrny x. r. 4.—The most ancient inhabitants of Crete, 
ef. Diod. Sic. v. 64, 80, were the Eteocrete, true Cretans, or abo- 
rigines, whose kg was Cres; afterwards came the Pelasgi; thirdly 
the Dorians, under Tectamus s. of Dorus. And lastly a mixture 
of barbarous tribes, who adopted the language of the inhabitants 
they found already there. The Minos here mentioned was the 
grandf. of the Minos mentioned by Thucydides as famous for his 
naval power. (H. P. A. § 20.) On the Cretans, ef. vii. 169—I71, 
infr. B. On the institutions, &c. of Crete, cf. H. P. A. §§ 21, 22. 
And on the Doric migration to Crete, Miller, Dor. i. p. 36, 37, and 
on the Cretan character, vol. ii. p. 414. éexparnoe rg ordou—pre- 
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vailed with his party, by means of his faction. Cf. Jelf, § 609, In- 
strumental Dat. 

c. Mitta... .. Teopita. Cf. vii. 77 and 92. ava yodvor—in 
course of time. B. Cf. Jelf, § 624, 2, and vii. 10, ava ypévov, with 
time, there quoted. rd péy Konr. «.r. \.—partly Cretan, and partly 
Carian. Cf. Jelf, § 764, 3, b. 

d. réée vevopixaci—have adopted this custom. Cf, Jelf, § 548, ¢. 
561. «aradéte. By the future here the notion of custom, or a case 
of probable occurrence, is conveyed. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 502, 4, 
and Jelf, § 406, 2,5. Miller, Etrusc. i. p. 403, remarks that in 
the Etruscan inscriptions also, the name of the mother is much 
oftener found than that of the father. B. 

Cu. CLXXIV.—a. boot ‘EAAQvwy.—Cf. Jelf, § 442. The adj. 
not unfrequently assumes a substantival force, and the subst. to 
which the adj. properly belongs is put in the attributive genitive, 
defining the adjective instead of being defined by it. This occurs 
in the following cases. The subst. stands with the plural adj., 
which retains the gender of the subst., as, of ypnoroi rv avOperwr. 
The genitive is partitive. Aaxedapoviwy dro«oe Kvidio.—Cf. Herm. 
Pol. Ant. § 79. Miiller’s Dor. i. p. 142, and Smith’s C. D., Cnidus. 

b. Tpdriov.—Cf. i. 144, b. 

c. dpypévne bt ix rijg e.r.d. The ordo is rij¢ BuBaocing apy. ix rij¢ 
Xep.—cum Bubassus regio a Chersoneso inciperet. I. B. Hence 
Bybassia was without the peninsula called Cnidia, which was, with 
the exception of the isthmus that joined it to the mainland, As» 
_ 6déyne, Surrounded by water ; therefore, where the peninsula, which 
belonged to the Cnidians, ended, Bybassia on the mainland began, 
and there the Cnidians began to dig through their isthmus. Cf. 
Jelf, § 530, obs. 4, Separative Gen. 

d. abrijc—i. e. the Chersonese, or peninsula. 

€. spvocov.—On the imperf. here, cf. i. 68, f. 1d dvritoov—oppo- 
sition. S.and L. D. Jelf, § 436, y. quoted in i. 136, 6. Cf. also 
vii. 49, a. 

Cu. CLXXV.—a. royova.... toy. woryer (Exe), 1. g. raptyer— 
displays. Cf. viii. 104, where the pher.omenon is said to have oc- 
curred only twice. B. 

Cu. CLXXVI.—a. cai tara iipbav «.r.d.—ac deinde ignem 
subjecerunt, accenderunt, ita ut tota arx flammis absumeretur. The 
infin. used with verbs of giving, taking, causing, &c., to express the 
aim or object, and generally answers to the Latin supine. Jelf, § 
669, 2. On three occasions did the Xanthians thus display their 
heroic love of liberty; the first as here related, the second against 
Alexander, and the third against Brutus. W. — 

b. gapivwy ZavOiwy elvac—who assert that they are Xanthians. 
Cf. Jelf, § 672, 3, Infinitive. When an adj., or a participle, or a 
subst. follows the infin. as part of the predicate, it is in the same 
ease as the personal subject which precedes (gen., dat., or acc.); as 
ifn oe evdaipova elvat. 
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Cu. CLXXVII.—a. ra cérw rij¢ ’Aoine.—Cf. i. 6, a. In this 
expedition, Cyrus probably consent Bactria and the Sacae. Cf. 
R. p 300. *Aactpror, cf. i. 102, 6. 

Cu. CLXXVIII.—a. Nivov x. r.’.—after that Nineveh was laid 
waste. Cf. Jelf, § 541, 2, Gen. absolute of time. Cf. i. 106, e. 

b. BaBviwy.—The description here given is, without doubt, that 
of an eye-witness; cf. chs. 181—183, 193—200, and especially the 
remark in ch. 183, concerning the statue of Jove, éya pév pv ode etdov. 
B. Cf. H. as quoted below. In some respects, viz. the height of 
the walls, 200 cubits, it is manifest Hdtus speaks on the authority 
of others; for at the time he visited Babylon the walls were not of 
this, their original, height; having been pulled down by Darius, 
iii. 159, either to the height of 100 cubits, according to Curtius, or 
of 50 cubits, according to Strabo. Reckoning according to Hdtus 
the whole compass of the walls at 480 stades, or 60 miles, the space 
within the walls will be, according to Prideaux, 14,400 square stades 
or furlongs; “but all of this was never fully inhabited, the city 
not having had time to grow up thereto. For within 25 years after 
the death of Nebuchadnezzar, the royal seat of the empire was re- 
moved thence to Shushan, or Susa, by Cyrus, which put an end to 
the growing glory of Babylon; for after that it never more flour- 
ished. When Alexander came to Babylon, Curtius (v. 1) tells 
us, no more than 90 furlongs were then inhabited, which, under- 
stood as 90 in length, and the same in breadth be allowed, it will 
follow that no more than 8100 square furlongs were then built 
upon, so that there must have been 6300 square furlongs unbuilt 
upon, which Curtius tells us were ploughed and sown.” K.,§ a P- 
335, seqq., remarks, that the 480 stades of Hdtus, taking the s 
at 491 feet, would give about 126 square miles, or 8 times the area 
of London. The measure given by Ctesias and Clitarchus of the 
circuit of Babylon, (360 stadia,) is by R. preferred to that of Hdtus, 
as it corresponds with the number of days in the year; a practice 
observed by ancient nations in building cities, as well as in other 
undertakings. So Cyrus divided the Gyndes into 360 channels, i. 
190. B. CE. the walls of Ecbatana, i. 98, e. See the account of 
Babylon, its buildings, antiquities, &c., in Prid. Conn. i. pt. i. bk. 
ii., or in E. Orient. $f née, Metr. p. 220, seqq., and the extremel 
interesting dissertation on the Babylonians in H. Bab. ch. i. p. 357, 
seqq. mdduc—iovenc rerpaywvov. Gen. abs. instead of nomin. We 
sometimes find the genitive absolute, even where we should expect 
the participle to agree with the subject of the verb, or some object 
thereof. It must be observed, that the subject of the gen. absolute 
is frequently supplied from the context. By this construction the 
notion of cause is rather called out. Jelf, § 710, a. 

c. mnyéwy, attributive gen., in definitions of size. Jelf, § 521, obs. 
sdpoc, adverbial acc. Cf. Jelf, § 579, 4. aijyve—the cubit, or ell, 
= 14 ft.; originally the length of the human arm from the elbow 
to the wrist, or to the knuckle of the middle finger. Smith’s D. 
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of A., Cubitus. See more in S. and L. D.—édd«rudog—the jfinger’s 
breadth, something less than an inch, about seven-tenths. On the 
measurement of length in Hatus, see D. p. 69. 

Cu. CLXXIX.—a. tva—where, or, how, i. e. to what purpose. 
Cf. Schw. Lex. Herod. dépiccovrec cpa, cf. Jelf, § 696, obs. 5. Par- 
ticiple used to express time, which is also more accurately expressed 
by the addition of the temporal adverbs, abrixa, eiOdc, dua, &c. 

b. Axicavrec 62 «.r.A.—So in Latin, ducére lateres, to mould or 
make bricks. Cf. also ii. 136, and Nahum iii. 14. W. On the build- 
ing materials of Babylon—the two kinds of bricks, those dried in 
the sun, and those burnt in kilns—and the two kinds of cement, 
lime and bitumen, ef. the very interesting extracts from Rich and 
Porter in H. Bab. ch. i. p. 380, 389, seqq. 

c. dud rounxovra dépwy x. T.d.—between every thirty layers or rows 
of bricks, (cf. Jelf, § 627, i. 2,) stuffing in between (strengthening it 
with) hurdles of reeds. Cf. R. p. 337, seqq. and H. /. 1. p. 380. 

d. mapa ra éoyara, oiknpara x.r.r.—along (parallel to, cf. Jelf, § 
637, iii. 1, c.) the-edges of the wall they built edifices of a single room, 
turned towards each other. These edifices or towers were placed 
probably at. certain distances from each other along the wall, con- 
taining each but one room, and that looking not outwards from the 
city, but either way laterally, towards the adjoining towers on its 
right and left hand. 

é. tev oiknuarwy—Gen. of Position, cf. Jelf,§ 525. reOp..... 
nepikacw—space for a 4-horse chariot to drive round the walls ; i. e. 
a road-way wide enough for, &c.; perhaps, space enough for a chariot 
to turn in. Tavernier, Travels, ii. c. 8, quoted by Schw., says that 
near the supposed site of Babylon he saw the remains of a wall of 
such thickness as to admit 6 chariots to run upon it abreast. The 
statements of Hatus, Pliny, Ctesias, Clitarchus, Curtius, and Strabo 
of the cireuit of Babylon, and of the height and breadth of the 
walls, are given in R. p. 354, note. On the gates of brass, Prideaux 
remarks, “ hence it is that when God promised to Cyrus the con- 
quest of Babylon, he tells him that ‘ he would break in pieces before 
him the gates of brass.’ Isaiah xlv. 2.” Read the extremely in- 
teresting ch. xix. in vol. iii. of Grote’s Gr., and an article upon it 
in Edinb. Rev. Jan. 1850. 

_f. "I¢ otvopa abrg.—Hit, on the Euphrates, 128 G. miles above 
Hillah; see R. p. 350, where springs of bitumen are still found. 
Cf. also H. Bab. p. 392. 

Sag CLXXX.—a. ’Epv@piy Oadaccay—here, the Persian Gulf. 

bi. 1, 6. 

_ b. rd dy by) réiyoc x. 7r.4.—The wall then on either side, i. e. both 
on the E. and W. side of the river, has arms stretching down to the 
river. In the next sentence, rd 6 ard rotrov—and on the space 
along the river’s bank on either side from one arm to the other ; i. e. 
from N. to S.; ai érixaprai x. r. \.—the transverse arms, (or, bends of 
the wall,) viz. a rampart of burnt bricks, extend along either bank of 
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the river. Observe that the verb agrees by attraction with the sub- 
stantive in apposition, (aizacin,) instead of the preceding nomina- 
tive (ai ixuaprai); thus, at érm«aprai—aipacin (in apposition) 
mapareive. Jelf, § 389, obs. 2. The meaning is, from the point 
where the arms of the wall touch the river, thence, on either side, a 
winding rampart of burnt bricks, at right angles to the arms of the 
wall, extends along the space enclosed by those arms on each bank of 
the river. In addition to this explanation of B., observe that the 
river runs through the middle of the city from N. to §., that the 
wall first mentioned is the outer wall of the city, on the E. and 
W. sides of the river, and extending from N. to S.; next, that the 
‘arms of these walls are at right angles with them, and are stretched 
from E. to W. down to the river’s edge, and hence make up to- 
gether the N. and S. front of the city; further, that from the ends 
of these arms, (i. e. rd dd rodrov,) another winding wall of burnt 
brick runs at right angles to these last-mentioned arms, along the 
river’s edge, on both sides, and consequently from N. to S.; and 
parallel with the first-mentioned wall, so as to defend the city from 
any attacks that might be made with vessels a down the 
river. From the gates being left open in this wall along the 
river’s bank, Cyrus was enabled to take the city. Cf. i191. See 
the plan of Babylon in R., or in the maps to Hdtus. Read H. 
Bab. ch. i. p. 386, seqq., or Prid. Conn. pt. i. bk. ii. p. 95, seqq. 

C. oixtwy rpiopddwy K.T.4.—of houses 3 or 4 stories high. The 
number of the streets was, of course, 50; each 15 miles long, and 
each at rt angles with the other; for the gates being 100 in num- 
ber, from the 25 on the N. side of the city, went 25 streets in 
straight lines to the 25 gates on the S. side of the city; and these 
Hdtus means by rd re ddXac: so also from the 25 gates on the 
E. went 25 streets to the gates on the W., running transverse to 
the others, and each divided into two parts by the river. Besides 
these, Prid. remarks, there were 4 half streets, built only on one 
side, as having the wall on the other; which went round the four 
sides of the city, each of them 200 ft broad, while the rest were 
about 150. Hence the whole city was cut out into 676 squares, 
each of which was four furlongs and a half on every side, that is, 
two miles and a quarter in compass. xararérunrat rac ddobc—Cf. 
Jelf, § 545, 3. 

Cu. CLXXXI.—a. iw d pdpcei x. 7..—and in the centre of each 
division of the city, fortifications were raised. It is doubted on which 
side of the river the palace here spoken of stood. Diodorus places 
it on the W. side and the temple of Belus on the E., and he is fol- 
lowed by R. See his plan of Babylon, in the map opposite Pp. 335. 
Prid. also considers the new palace, the one probably alluded to by 
Hadtus, to be on the W. side, while the old palace and the temple 
of Belus stood on the E. This opinion is considered as erroneous 
by H. Bab. ch. i. p. 388, seqq., on the authority of Rich and Porter. 
“The principal ruins lie on the E. bank—of these, 3 immense 
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mounds are found in succession from north to south; the Ist 
called by the Arabians Mukallibe, the overturned, which is the 
t. This building has been erroneously taken for the ancient 
temple of Belus, its structure being quite opposed to the pyramidi- 
cal form in which this was built. It was probably the fortress 
_ which defended this quarter of the town, in which the royal palace 
_ was situated. 2ndly, el Kasr, the palace, in the ruins of which relics 
may be traced of the celebrated hanging gardens. 3rd, the Amram 
hill; p. 156—159. On the W. bank is the tower-like ruin called 
the Birs Nimrod, Nimrod’s tower, which corresponds with the an- 
cient temple of Bel in form, dimensions, and situation.” Cf. the 
extracts from Mr. Rich’s Travels in Early Orient. Hist. Ency. 
Metr. p. 268. éAA@ réw, instrumental dat. Cf. Jelf, § 609, 1. 
 _ -B, Aiog Bipdov ipdy x. r.\.—Belus, i. q. Bel and Baal, the Lord ; 
hence as the chief god of the Babylonians, Hdtus adds Aiog to ex- 
lain to the Gks his degree of dignity; Hammer considers him to 
the same as the sun, an opinion apparently more probable than 
that of Gesenius, viz. that the planet Jupiter was worship 
under this title. B. The tower that stood within the temple is 
by H., B., and Prid. held to be the tower of Nimrod, generally 
called the tower of Babel. H.’s opinion is founded principally on 
the travels of Porter, who distinguished the remains of 3 out of the 
8 stories, and found that the length and breadth of the Birs Nim- 
_ rod, cf. the preceding note a., agree with what is stated by Hdtus, 
_ so far as they can be determined from a mountain-heap of ruins. 
“ Bel is su eo to have been the same with Nimrod, and to have 
been called 1 from his dominion, and Nimrod from his rebellion, 
this latter word signifying Rebel, and referring to his revolting from 
God to follow his own wickedness. The height of the tower being 
_ a furlong, full 600 ft, and therefore higher than the greatest pyra- 
mid by 119 ft, it was prodigious enough to answer the description 
in the Bible of the tower of Babel, and it is by several authors 
attested to have been all built of bricks and bitumen, as the Scrip- 
tures tell us the tower of Babel was. Furthermore, Callisthenes, 
who accompanied Alexander to Babylon, is said to have found that 
the Babylonians had astronomical observations, taken from the 
top of the tower, for 1903 years backward from that time; which 
carries us up to the 115th year after the flood, i. e. 14 years after 
the tower of Babel was built, which was completed in the year 
Peleg was born, 101 years after the flood.” Prid. Con. pt. i. bk. i. 
Cf. E. Orient. H. Ency. Metr. p. 222 and 268, and the very in- 
teresting accounts of these ruins in Sir Ker Porter’s Travels, ex- 
tracted in H. 11. cradiov, cf. Jelf, Relative Gen. § 518, 1, and on 
the gen. zipywy, § 512, 2. 
" _ @. pecotvTt—dvaBdowc—and when one ts some where about the mid- 
dle of the ascent. Cf. Jelf, § 525, Gen. of Position. kai oi rpameta 
mwapaxterat.—Gesenius, quoted by Cr., considers this to refer to the 
eustom called by the Romans dectisternium, and practised as well 
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by them and the Gks, as by the Asiatic nations. See the story of 
Bel in the Apocrypha. B. Cf. Arnold, Hist. of Rome, vol. iii. p. 
117, (after the disaster of Thrasymenus)—* for three days those 
solemn sacrifices were performed, in which the images of the gods 
were taken down from their temples, and laid on couches richly 
covered, with tables full of meat and wine set before them, in the 
sight of all the people, as if the gods could not but bless the city 
a ath they had deigned to receive hospitality.” 

d. oi Xaddator—i. e. the race of priests in Babylon, who applied 
themselves particularly to astronomy, astrology, philosophy, and 
soothsaying ; see Dan. ii. 2,4; and who in the time of Strabo are 
said to have dwelt by themselves in a particular part of the city, 
viz. the east side, cf. H. Bab. ch. i. p. 411, and alone to have had 
the name of Chaldeans, while the rest of the people were called 
Babylonians. The nation of the Chaldeans, B. considers formerly 
to have dwelt in the plains watered by the Upper Araxes, and to 
have been a nomad and warlike tribe, greatly given, like the Arabs, 
to plunder. This, the reader will recollect, agrees with the first 
notice we have of them in Scripture, viz. that three bands of them 
carried off Job’s camels, Job i. 17; as well as with H. Bab. ch. i. 
p. 383, * We must distinguish the ancient inhabitants, the Baby- 
lonians, who dwelt here before the invasion of the Chaldeans, from 
the latter race, who, about the year 630, B. c., became the dominant 
people of Babylon. A revolution then took place in Asia, similar 
to that which Cyrus afterwards effected. A nomad people under 
the name of Chaldeans, perhaps identical with the Scythians, ef. 
iv. 11, a., descending from the Mts of Taurus and Caucasus, over- 
whelmed Southern Asia and made themselves masters of the Syrian 
and Babylonian plains. Babylonia, which they captured, became 
the chief seat of their empire, and their king, Nebuchadnezzar, by 
subduing Asia to the shores of the Mediterranean, earned his title 
to be ranked among the most famous of Asiatic conquerors. Thus 
was founded the Babylonian-Chaldean empire, which about half 
a century later was in its turn overthrown by Cyrus.” The reader 
will be careful not to confound the Chaldeans, the priests so called, 
(cf. H. /. d. p. 383, 410,) with the Magi of the Persians, in whose 
religion a far greater degree of purity, as B. notes, is to be observed, 
as admitting of no images or statues of the gods; cf. i. 131, a.; 
while the Chaldeans were particularly given to the worship of 
idols. Hence their manner of worship was held in detestation by 
the Jews and Persians, and hence the sacrilege of Xerxes, i. 183. 

Cu. CLXXXII.—a. comara....yvvn—The female attendants 
on the gods mentioned by Hdtus at Babylon, Thebes, and Patara, 
were of the same kind as those who were known in Asia and 
Greece under the name of iepodovAn. Such in Corinth was 
the iepodovdia, and in Athens the Heterarum Societas, instituted 
by Solon. B. Even in Egypt there appears to have been women 
attached to the temples, though not as priestesses, Cf. ii. 35, d. 
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b. iredv yivnras. The conjunctive is used after temporal relative 
adverbs or conjunctions, when what is said is not considered as an 
actual fact, but only as something imagined or thought of, and the 
verb of the principal clause is in a principal tense, &e. Jelf, § 841, 
l. ob yap Gy....aird&.—According to Servius, Apollo dwelt 
during the winter at Patara, and during the summer at Delos; 
hence “ Delius et Patareus,” Hor. iii. Od. iv.64. B. Cf Smith’s 
D. of A., Oraculum. 

Cu. CLXXXIII.—a. radavrwv dxrasiwy.—Material Gen., Jelf, 
§ 538. ra rikea rev xp0Barwy—The adj. not unfrequently assumes 
a substantival force, and the subst. to which the adj. properly be- 
longs is put in the attributive genitive, defining the adj. instead of 
being defined by it. This occurs in the following cases, &c., when, 
as here, the adj. is in the neuter sing., sometimes in the neuter 
plural. Cf. viii. 100, rd woAdby rijc orparije: vi. 113, i. 185, v. 58, 
iii. 154. Jelf, § 442, a. 5. ere rdv xpdvov ixcivov—eren at that time, 
i. e. up to the time of Xerxes; as is manifest from what follows. 
B. nothing on the possibility of the statue mentioned in the 
text being the same as that which Nebuchadnezzar set up in the 
plains of Dura, Dan. iii. 1. If the height given by Hdtus be cor- 
rect, that is, 12 cubits, it could not be the same ; for that mentioned 
in Daniel was 60 cubits in height, that is, the image and pedestal 
together, as Prid. observes, who goes on to show that the image 
itself was 27 cubits, i. e. 403 ft, which exactly agrees with what 
Diod. Sic. ii. 9, says, that “ Xerxes, after his return from his 
Grecian expedition, plundered the temple of its immense riches ; 
among which were several statues of massy gold, one of which 
was 40 ft in height,” doubtless the same as that spoken of by 
Daniel, which contained, according to Diodorus, 1 talents of 
ae Unless, therefore, the text be incorrect, or the account given 

y the priests to Hdtus erroneous, the statue here mentioned as 
taken away by Xerxes could not have been the same as that spoken 
of by Diodorus and Daniel; which was more than double the 
height given by Hdtus. On éyw pév per oir eidov, ef. i. 187, b., and 
on the motives of Xerxes in plundering the temple, besides that 
of recruiting his exhausted treasury after his calamitous expedition 
. into Greece, cf. i.181,d. It is also mentioned by Arrian, quoted 
by W. Cf. also. H. Bab. ch. i. p. 387, note, 395, 397. 

Cu. CLXXXIV.—a. iv roto Acovpiow déyor1.—Cf. i. 106, @. 
yevepos, Instrumental Dat. Cf. Jelf, § 609, 1. With comparatives 
and analogous words, that whereby one thing exceeds another is 
in the dative, conceived of as the instrument whereby the differ- 
ence is produced. So zoddq, ddiyp peilwy, ddtyp mpdrepov. Cf. vi. 
58, ap:8ug—certo numero, 39, mpépy pig—by one day. 106, 76d. doy. 

b. Lewipapsc.—On the legendary history of this queen, read E 
Orient. H. p. 217—220, and the article Semiramis in Smith’s D. 
of Gr. and R. Biog., which ends thus: “ There is no occasion to 
. suppose two different queens of the name: the Semiramis of Hdtus 
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is probably as fabulous as that of Ctesias, and merely arose from 
the practice of assigning the great works in the East of unknown 
authorship to a queen of this name.” Cf. also H. 7. J. p. 396. 

c. wedayifev—to overflow, or, to form a sea. So, speaking of Ba- 
bylon, Isaiah, xxi. 1, says, The burden of the desert of the sea, and 
in Jer. li. 36, I will dry up her sea. 

Cu. CLXXXV.—a. Nirwxpe.—This queen is by H. Bab. ch. 
i. p. 383, supposed to have been the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and so, according to Hdtus, mother to Labynetus or Nabonadius, 
the Belshazzar of Daniel, the last kg of Babylon; by W. and by 
Prid. she is considered to be the d.-in-law of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
wife to Evil-Merodach his s., and in that manner m. to Belshazzar. 
Cf. i. 77, 6.; and E. Orient. H. p. 264. In the first sentence, airy 
dé cuver. yevopévn x. 7.X., the ed 90 is put in parentheses, when 
they have a subject in common with the principal proposition, and 
in this case the verb in the principal proposition extends its influ- 
ence to the parenthesis. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 556, obs. 1, 2. 

b. Nivov.Cf. i. 106, e. 

c. pra pév «.r.4.—On these works cf. H. Bab. ch. i. p. 375, 
seqq., and Prid. Conn. pt. i. By other writers they are attributed 
to Nebuchadnezzar, and perhaps, as Prid. observes, Nitocris his 
d.-in-law finished what he had left unperfected at his death, and 
that procured her with Hdtus the honour of the whole. dia rij¢ 
rédoc péonc—through the middle of the city. Cf. Jelf, § 459, 1, on 
the adj. placed without the article. 

d. wore dé rpic «. r. .—* Hdtus relates as a curious fact, that the 
Euphrates had been rendered so serpentine by the number of canals 
dug above Babylon, that in its passage to the city, it passed three 
times the Assyrian village of Ardericca, and certainly on three dif- 
ferent days, It is evident from this passage that Ardericca lay 
above Babylon, and that the aim of this undertaking was to defend 
the country from the Medes, and to facilitate the navigation of the 
vessels from the higher countries. Hence it seems probable that 
these alterations were made in the districts where the bed of the 
Euphrates is full of rocks and sandbanks, and that they formed an 
immense series of sluices and floodgates, making the river navigable, 
but at the same time so lengthening it, both by the time occupied 
in going through the numerous locks, and by the numerous wind- 
ings of the canal, as to make it a three days’ voyage to pass the 
village of Ardericca. But all that seems extraordinary vanishes, 
if it be considered that the canal was cut in this zigzag manner to 
diminish the fall occasioned by the steepness of the land. Thus 
the two outer branches of the canal, in passing to and fro, touched 
the two extreme points of the village: while the centre also passed 
by it, which fully explains the length of the voyage, while the time 
it occupied may be accounted for by the delay occasioned in pass- 
ing the great number of locks. This, to be sure, is no more than a 
conjecture, but it seems a more probable one, than that which makes 
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. the length of the canal alone require a navigation of three days 
duration.” H. Bab. ch. i. p. 374. 

€. ard rijode Tip¢ Oadaoonc—i. e. the Aigean, or, the Mediterranean. 
Cf.i. 1,6. The voyagers would, after navigating the Mediterranean, 
leave their vessel at some port of Syria, and then go by land to the 
Euphrates, and taking ship, sail down the river with the stream. 
The preposition é¢ after karaxéovreg 1s rejected by Schw., but the 
words may be taken in a sensus pregnans; when they have come 
down to the Euphrates, that is, from the mountains they must 

- a sroseig from the Mediterranean, and proceed thereon to 

ylon. B. 

SF. péyadoe cai tog doo ri éor.—This B. renders, tante est tllud 
opus magnitudinis et altitudinis quante viz quidquam aliud invenitur. 
The ellipsis in the sentence, according to his construction of it, he 
does not give. The words écoy ri tort, it would seem, have an 
idiomatic sense, such as, so great ts it! hence render, worthy of ad- 
miration, so great is it in size and height! Schw. considers it used 
for drt rocovré tort. On the work here spoken of, cf. H. 1. /. p. 375, 
“ But according to Hdtus,” &c. &e. 

g- urpov Xinvy—a reservoir for a marsh (the pools of standing 
water left by the river); the lake acting as a drain for the morass 
formed by the overflowing of the river, and thus saving the fields. 
é¢ rd Udwo, tell they came to water. H. Bab. ch. i. p. 376, explains 
it of stagnant water. It seems to me that water naturally springing 
up, i. e. springs, are meant. On édurp. Accusat. of equivalent notion, 
ef. Jelf, § 548, ¢., and 571. 

h. ie re rév mOwy ... . paxpn.—Here after éxdéenra understand 
rove moAepiove—i. e. that ches the enemies had done navigating the 
river, when they disembarked to go by land to Babylon, they would 
have to march round the extent of the lake, and hence their journey 
would be the longer, and their progress would be more easily pre- 
vented, than if they could at once advance straight on the town. 
B. rad cbvropa ric 6d00.—CF. i. 183, a. 

Cu. CLXXXVI.—a. raira piv 33 x. r. 4.— These works, or forti- 
Jications, she (the queen) raised around her city [having taking 
them] from the excavation; i.e. she applied the earth that had 
been dug up in the formation of the lake to make the embankments 
sooken of. rovivde 2 abr. w. 7. d.—and after them, cf. 1.86, ¢., she made 
the following addition. rijc—gapciwv—the city consisting of two divi- 
sions, or quarters. On the Relative Gen. gapsiwy, cf. Jelf, § 518, 2, a. 

b. tg rd Wovece ywpiov. On the transposition of ywpior, cf. Jelf, § 
. 898, 2. ra yeirea Tod rorapod.... dvorKoddunoe—she built up the 
banks of the river, &c., i.e. lined them witha facing of brick; con- 
structing quays on both sides of the river. This work, cf. Prid., 
was carried on ‘for the length of 160 furlongs, or 20 miles; and 
therefore must have begun 24 miles above the city, and continued 
down 23 miles below it; for through the city was no more than 
15 miles. 

e 
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e. t¢ déov.—Cf. 119, ec. 

d. yé¢vpa.—This bridge was, cf. Diod. Sic. ii. 8, five stades in 
length, and was probably built of this length by the queen, not 
only so as to cross the usual bed of the river, which, according to 
Strabo, was only one furlong across, but also to correspond with 
the width of the stream, when it happened to overflow. On the 
ruins of this bridge, see Buckingham’s Travels, p. 482. B. 

Cu. CLXXXVITI.—a, od yap duetvov.— An instance of * Meiosis,” 
signifying not only that ¢ will not be better, but that it will be much 
worse.—Cf. iii. 71 and 82; Hesiod, Op. et Di. 748, quoted by W. 

b. deevov—pr ob wx, r.A.—CF, Jelf, § 750, 2, 5. M»} od is also used 
in the sense of quominus quin, with the infin. After dewdy stvat, 
aicxpov, aicxivnyy eivat, airybvecbat, which imply a negative notion. 
avoigac 6é—The same thing is related by Josephus, Antiq. vii. 15, 
xiii. 8, to have happened to Herod on opening the tomb of David, 
in which Solomon was said to have laid up great treasures; and 
AMlian mentions that the same fortune attended Xerxes on open- 
ing the sepulchre of Belus. 

Cu. CLXXXVIIL.—a. ratrne... riv waida. Cf. i. 185, a. 

b. AaBvvfjrov. Cf. i. 74, b. 

c. Baothedc 6 péyac—The usual title of the Persian monarchs 
among the Gks, with which L. compares the title of the Sultan, 
the Grand Seignior. On the power and privileges of the Persian 
monarch, cf. H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 260, seqq. “The king’s table also 
was regulated by a system of etiquette no less absolute—as lord and 
owner of the whole empire, it was thought unworthy of him to 
taste any but the best and most costly productions of his dominions 
—the waters of the Choaspes—salt from the neighbourhood of the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon in the centre of the African desert— 
wine from Chalybon in Syria—wheat for his bread from Aolia,” 
&e., &e. The Choaspes, the Kerah, or Kara-su, a river of Susiana, 
not to be confounded with the Euleus, the Ulai of Dan. viii. 2, 
now the Karoon. Smith’s C. D. kai 6 «ai. Cf. Jelf, § 724, 1, 
quoted in i. 30, a. 

d. rov potvov, Partitive gen. with verbs of eating, drinking. Jelf, 
§ 537. rot Udaroc, Partitive gen. Jelf, § 533, 3. 

Cu. CLXXXIX.—a. Tivdy rorapp. Cf. v. 52, where this river, 
with others, is mentioned as crossed on the grees road from Ephesus 
to Susa. R. p. 327, considers that Hdtus has confounded together 
two distinct rivers, to both of which he has given the name of Gyn- 
des, considering them as the same, and that the one here meant 
must be the Mendeli, and that mentioned in v. 52, the Diala. B. 

b. Aapdavéwy.—For this, as their situation is unknown, some con- 
jecture Aapvéwy, as R., or Appeviwy. The situation also of the city 
is not clearly known, being by Strabo placed at some distance from 
the sea, and by Xenophon, Anab. ii, 4, 25, not below the Tigris, but 
much above it. Hence R., p. 328, infers that Hdtus had no very 
certain knowledge of these regions. B. adds that, on the authority 
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of modern travellers, Opis stood at the juncture of a small stream, 
the Kufri, with the Tigris. 

¢. ipdy trawy.—CFf. vii. 40, b. cup joac, sucking him into his vor- 
tex. B. iroSpixior, under water. 

d. xatirave... . dudpvyac.—This, ef. Schw. Lex. Herod., is put for 
bmidete Swipvyac, karareivac abrac cxowvoreviac, he marked out by stretch- 
ed lines 180 channels, &c., révra rodrov, in every direction. Cf. i. 199. 

e. abrov ratry—in that very place. Cf. also i. 210, 214, iii. 77, 
iv. 80,135. B., and Jelf, § 605, obs. 3. 

Cu. CXC. —a. i¢ rpenxociag x.r-d. On this number, ef. i. 178, d. 

b. mpoecdtavro .... zokdov. Enough, according to Xenophon, 
Cyrop. vii. 5, 13, for more than 20 years. B. On éréwy, Temporal 
gen., ef. Jelf, § 523. 

Cu, CXCI.—a. r@ dyoniy rod orparov—i. e. the part of his forces 
most unfit for active service, the least effective portion. Cf. 1. 211, 
and i. 207, explained by rij¢ orpartije rd gavddrarov. B. 

b. trepa rovatra.—Cf. i. 120, 6. 

¢. rov yap morapov x.r.d. “ Into this lake, which usually re- 
sembled a morass, they could introduce the waters of the Euphrates 
by means of a canal; and it was by doing this that Cyrus con- 
quered Babylon, when he forced his way into the city by the bed 
of the river.” H. Bab. ch. i. p. 376. 

d. xtpry—iit. a fish-trap made of wicker-work. Cf. Theocritus, 
Idyll. xxi. 11. B. we déyera w. 7. X.—Cf. Jelf, § 898, 4, Consolid- 
ation of Sentences. 

€. Ud dé peyaOcoc x. 7. .—by reason of the size. Cf. Jelf, § 639, 2, 
b.a. According to Aristotle, Polit. iii. 2, (quoted by B.,) it was 
not known, even on the third day after, in some parts of the city 
that it was taken: considering its size, cf. i. 178, 4., this does not 
appear impossible, and at first the enemy might have entered into 
only one division of the city, viz. where the palace stood in which 
Belshazzar’s festival was held. Cf. Jeremiah, li. 31, “One post 
shall run, &c., to show the king of Babylon that his city is taken 
at one end.” The siege, according to Xenophon, had lasted nearly 
two years—* In the taking of Babylon (says Prid.) ended the Ba- 
bylonish empire, having lasted from the beginning of the reign of 
Nabonassar, who first founded it, 209 years, and just 50 years 
after it had destroyed Jerusalem. Cf. i. 181, a. Herein were ac- 
complished the many prophecies delivered by Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Habakkuk, and Daniel against it. It is to be observed, that in 
reference to the siege and taking of the place, it was particularly 
foretold by them that it should be shut up and besieged by the 
Medes, Elamites, and Armenians, Isa. xiii. 17, xxi. 2; Jer. li. Il, 
27, seqq.; that the river should be dried up, Jer. 1. 38, li. 36; that 
the city should be taken at the time of a feast, Jer. li. 39, 57, while 
her princes and her wise men, &c. were drunken.” — Cf. also H. 
Bab. ch. i. p. 376, 397. 

J. wai ro wdpra—very much indeed, in good earnest. S.and L. D. 

G 2 
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Rather, rd xapra, the thorough certainty, the real truth. The article 
joined with adverbs of quality and modality, when the adverb stands 
for a substantive. Cf. ili. 104, rd kdpra Wye. Thucyd. viii. 1. Jelf, 
§ 456, c. rore rpHrov dpaipnro x. r.A.—B. C. 538, cf. Clinton’s Fast. 
Hell. ii. p. 8. Babylon was again taken by Darius. Cf. iii, 159. 

Cu. OX CLL —a. Larparniny—On the Persian a of govern- 
ment by satraps, cf. i. 153, }., iii. 117, &., 127, 6.; H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 
269, seqq., and cf. p. 264, 228; and on the fertility of Babylonia, 
Bab. ch. i. p. 378, and ch. ii. On dxov, cf. i. 68, ¢. 

b. dpradBy .... Arrujo. Hence, as the Artaba contained 3 
cheenices more than the medimnus, it= 51 chceenices. The me- 
dimnus contained, cf. Smith’s D, of A., 11 gallons, 7 pints, and a 
fraction of about one-tenth. Of the choenix the size is differently 
given, varying from about 1} pints to nearly 4 pints. It probably 
was of different sizes in the different states. Cf. H. 2.2 p. 140, 141; 
and on the importation of Indian dogs, ch. ii. p. 207. 

Cu, CXCIII.—a. rév ’Acovpiwy.—On the extent of this name, 
here applied particularly to the Babylonians, cf. i. 102, 6. A de- 
scription of the province of Babylon, about a. p. 363, when Baby- 
lon had been converted into a royal park, is given in Gibbon’s Decl. 
and Fall, vol. iv. p. 166, ch. 24. 

b. «ndwvntorce—tollenones, cranes with large buckets attached to draw 
up water; swipes. S.and L. D. apdc¢ Hr. rerpop. roy yeus.—i. e. 
turned towards the point of the horizon where the sun rises at the 
winter solstice. (From Blak.’s, Hdtus, note 653.) 

¢. Nivog wédie—Cf. i, 102, b., 106, c. atria éwurije, cf. Jelf, § 782, 
g., quoted in ii, 25, 6. Kéyypov, millet. 

d. & sidwe x... This plainly shows that Hdtus visited this 
country. Cf. i, 178, 6. rd caprév éxydspeva, cf. i. 120, a. 

€. rode oixewy Todmov K.7.4.—Pococke, quoted in the Oxf. Tr., 
says, “the male bears a large fruit something like millet, which is 
full of white flour; and unless the young fruit of the female is im- 
pregnated with this, the fruit is good for nothing. And to secure 
it, they tie a piece of the fruit of the male to every bearing branch 
of the female.” Cf. H. Bab. ch. i. p. 379. 

Sf. iva rexaivy x. 7.d.—that the fly (gall insect, Cynips of Linneus, 
S. and L. D.) may enter into it and cause the fruit to ripen. bdvvPot, 
wild figs. Cf. S. and L. D. 

Cu. CXCIV.—a. ra mdoia x... Such vessels, ef, H. Bab. ch. 
ii. B: 428, are still in use on the Tigris, and are called Kilets; Ren- 
aell says Kufah,i. e. round vessels ; he states that they are now but 
seldom made of skins, being merely reeds smeared over with bitumen. 
In shape they are like a sieve, and draw only a few inches water. 
Cf. Lucan. Pharsal. iv. 134. The ark, the cradle of Moses, was 
formed of the bulrush of the Nile and daubed over with pitch, we 
may suppose bitumen. R. p. 264. 

b. vopéag, the ribs of the vessel, cf. ii. 96. %&dddeog rpdmov, bottom- 
wise, to serve as a bottom, 
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C. otre xpbpvny x. 7. .—making no difference in the stern, nor nar- 
rowing the prow; making no difference between stern and prow. 
gowniov....ocivov. Cf. ii. 37, e. 

d. dabiwvra.—cf. i.1,e. ax’ dv ixnprtay, they straightway are 
wont to offer for public sale, from azoxnoitrav. On dy, lon. for ody, 
ef. gel < F21.,d quoted in ii. 39, a. oP nip pen 

nH. CXCV.—a. d\wiw—iinen, en, 7) y . i. 81, 
ii, 305, and H. Bab. an p- ral Bed 

b. Bowriyot tuSdot.—Beotian shoes. A kind of felt shoe, S. and 
L. D., probably worn low on account of the heat of the country. B. 
C. ag¢onyiéa .. . . oxijxrpov.—On the signet-rings of the Babylon- 
ians, cf H. Bab. ch. ii. p. 419, 421, and Aristoph. Aves, v. 508, 
quoted by L. 

Cu. CXCVI.—a., 'Everoic—cf. v. 9, a. wie dv—yevoiaro. The 
opt. is used with dy, as in independent sentences, when the adver- 
bial sentence expresses an assumption, supposition, conjecture, 
of something happening at some time or season, depending on 
some condition to be supposed or expressed. Jelf, § 845. yaywy 
pata, Causal Gen. Cf. Jelf, § 494. 

b. adéac.—Cf. i. 133, c. card piav ixdorny, each singly. Cf. Jelf, 
§ 629, 3, f: 

¢. ixi cuvoehoe—on condition of marriage. Cf. Jelf,§ 634,3.¢. ddai- 
povec—Cf. i. 133, b.; éxdotvau, to give in marriage, i. 93, f. Ecxoy, were. 
Cf. vi. 133, 6. dv—édapBavov, used to receive, were wont to receive. 
Cf. Jelf, § 424, 3, 8., on ay with the Impft, to denote frequency. 

d. % pay «. 7. \.—that assuredly he would marry her. Cf. Jelf, § 723, 
3, a. xararopvedec.—Cf. i. 94, a., and H. Bab. 7. 7. 

Cu. CXCVIII.—a.-iv pédere—Cf. the method of embalming 
among the Persians, i. 140, 6., and Corn. Nepos, Agesil. viii. 7, who 
ice tat they poured melted wax ‘quod me/ non habebant” round 
the body of Agesilaus to preserve it. B. 

5. wepi Ovpinua «.7.r. This custom, as well as that mentioned 
in the following ch., is alluded to in the Apocryphal Bk of Baruch, 
ch. vi., the Epistle of Jeremy, v. 43, “The women also with cords 
about them, sitting in the ways, burn bran for perfume: but if any 
of them, drawn by some that passeth by, lie with him, she re- 
proacheth her fellow, that she was not thought as worthy as herself, 
nor her cord broken.” 

Cu. CXCIX.—a. On the luxurious habits of the Babylonians, 
cf. H. Bab. ch. ii. p. 414, seqq. 

b. orégavoy Owpeyyoc, a circle, or, chaplet of cord. Whether it is 
to this, or to the cyoworevieg duéEodor, that the words in Baruch, 
“The women also with cords about them” (zep@euévac cyowvia), 
refer, does not appear certain; but the fact is indubitabie, and is 
mentioned by Strabo and Aélian quoted by B. caréara, Ion. for 
edOnvrat, sit. Cf. ii. 86, ot ix’ air@ x. r.X., those who are appointed 
for this purpose, i.e. those who practise this art: the met. seems taken 
from workmen s¢¢tting in their shops at work. 
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c. bmuadiw rot x. tT. X.—rTot, 1. e. oi, tibi, in tuam gratiam, ut tibt 
propitia adsit dea, B. I beseech the goddess Mylitta to favour thee: 
in S. and L. D., I call upon the name of the goddess in adjuring thee, 
i.e. I adjure thee by the goddess Mylitta. Mylitta, i. e. genetrix, 
emnium parens, in Chaldee. B. On this goddess, worshipped 
uuder many titles, cf. i, 105, c., 131, d. The custom which obliged 
their women to prostitute themselves, as well as that of exposing 
sick persons in the market-place, and of the publie auction of 
marriageable virgins, can alone be explained on the principle that 
many of their civil institutions were of such a nature as only to be 
caleulated for a city into which there was a continual influx of | 
strangers. H. Bab. ch. ii. p. 416. 

d. boat piv... . peya0eoc—participes pulchritudinis, endowed with 
a certain degree of beauty and stature ; iganrecOai twoc, aliquid at- 
tingere, aliqua re — preditum esse aliqua re, nec tamen omnino, 
sed aliquantumn. ytten. quoted by B. Cf. viii. 105, a. 

Cu. CC.—a. dite palav pat.—having kneaded them like a cake, 
made them into a cake, Cf. Jelf, § 548, 2, a., Accus. of cognate 
Substantive. Cf. § 572. 

Cu. CCI.—a. Maccaytrag—They appear to have belonged to 
the nomad tribes which wandered beyond the bounds of the Per- 
sian empire, i. e. beyond the Jaxartes; and which, sometimes 
Sace, sometimes Scythians, sometimes Tartars, are not even at 
the present day known by any one common appellation. The 
Massagete, as well as the Issedones, both of them belonging to 
the Mongolian race, were undoubtedly Scythians. B. R.*p. 47, 
to whom B. refers, says, “It would seem Hdtus was not decided 
whether to esteem the Massagetz as a Scythian nation or not, but 
subsequent writers have most universally reckoned them so. So’ 
that the proper Scythians of Hdtus were those at the Euxine, and 
those of succeeding writers at the Caspian (or rather the Aral) 
and Jaxartes. For from i. 201, 215, and 216, our author implies 
that the Massagetee were not confessedly a Scythian nation.”— 
See R. p. 47, 132, and 217, who sums up the principal points of 
similarity between them and the Scythians. “ Not to mention that 
the nomad life was common to both, we shall only observe, I. That 
the clothes and food of the Massagete resemble those of the Sey- 
thians. i.215. II. That both nations lived in waggons or car- 
riages. i. 216, and iv. 46, 121. III. That they fought chiefly on 
horseback, i. 215, iv. 46, 136. IV. That they sacrificed horses to 
their deities. The Massagetz in particular to the sun, i. 216, iv. 61.” 
On the Issedones, ef. iv. 25, d., and R. p. 134, and H. Seyth. ch. 
i. throughout. zpdc 7&, towards the east. Cf. Jelf, § 628, 1, 1, a. 

Cu. CCII.—a. 6 &’Apaénc.—It is doubtful whether the Araxes of 
Hadtus is the Oxus, (Jthoun), the Jaxartes (Syhoun), or the Volga. 
Smith’s C. D. Cf. also D. p. 58, and p. 105. Hdtus appears to have 
been very ill-informed about the Araxes, &e—If the account of 
this river, which had not ceased to flow, could become so perplexed, 
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it is not perhaps too bold to suggest in connexion therewith, that 
the traditionary account of Cyrus’ death in the country of the 
Massagete, might also, under the influence of time and distance, 
have lost some of its truth. The note (677) in Blak.’s Hdtus is 
worth consulting on this subject. 

b. 4 d& Kaozin x.r.d. Hdtus rightly describes the Caspian as a 
sea distinct from all others; i.e. a lake. The dimensions, given in 
the next ch., are not far from the truth, but the width is too great, 
if meant for the Caspian alone; but as Alexander, and all geogra- 
phers from his time to that of Delisle, included the Ara/ as part 
of the Caspian, it is probable that Hdtus did so too, since he con- 
ducts the Jaxartes into the Caspian, and not into a separate lake. 
The real length of the Caspian from N. to S. in a straight line is 
about 740 miles. The knowledge of the unconnected state of the 
Caspian was lost in the time of Eratosthenes, Strabo, and Pliny, 
but regained in that of Ptolemy. R. p. 193, and Smith’s C. D. 

C. tiv piv yao... . racav—the sea within the Pillars of Hercules, 
the Mediterranean, jd ) OcéAacoa, i. 185. Cf. i. 185, e. and D. p. 62. 

d. 7 Epv0o7—not the Persian Gulf only, as in i. 180, a., but in the 
wider signification, the Indian Ocean. Cf. i. 1,0. It is plain that 
Hdtus thought that Africa could be circumnavigated, as he joins 
the Atlantic and Indian Oceans. B. Cf. iv. 42; and D. p. 60. 

Cu. CCIII.—a. pijrog piv . . . . edpog 5t—On the length of the Cas- 
pian see note b.in preceding ch. In breadth, R. says, it contracts it- 
self to less than 130 miles at the N. neck, and to about 100 at the S. 

b. ra wodkd wavra—all (of them, i. e. the nations) for the most 
part living, &c. Here wévra seems to agree with f@vea, and ra 
moda is adverbial accus. Cf. Jelf, § 578, obs. 2. Cf. v. 67. . 

c. Zoa—Cf. i. 70, a. 

Cu. CCIV.—a. peréyovor poipny. Cf. Jelf, § 535, obs. 1. The 
Massagetee occupy the greatest share in commonage. perex. implies 
a joint possession, = perd dAdwy ~yovot. Blak.’s Hdtus, note 686. 
Maooayéra. Cf. i. 201, a. 

Cu. CCV.—a. imouero—began to make, set about undertaking. 
Cf. i. 68, f, on this force of the imperf. didéBacw, (as a means of 
erossing,) in opposition to yepipac. Cf. Jelf, § 382, 1. 

Cu. CCVII.—a, waOjpara.... yeyoves. Perhaps taken from 
the proverbial saying za@jyara paOjpara. Cf. Thucyd. ii. 87, rai 
boca nyaprdvouey x.7.d., and Aischyl. Agam. 185, rd0y paOog x. 7. 2X. 
—On ri turadw % otro, (the reverse of what these men entertain,) 
ef, Jelf, § 503, obs. 2. ”H is also used instead of the gen. after com- 
parative notions. 

b. xepic row danynpivov—preter id, quod expositum est. Pft in 
eer oe of a deponent verb. Cf. Jelf, § 368, 3, a. azpoBarwy— 

~ i. 133, c. 

€. boov dv—detiwor—On the conjunctive with dy, ef. Jelf, § 829, 4. 
aroaring 7d pdavpdraroy, cf. 191, a. 

Cu. CCVIII.—a, Tvipa... . ovvioracav—These opinions clashed 
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together. Cf. vii. 142, a, and viii. 79, a. &¢ abrod daB., gen. abs. of 
participle instead of nom. Cf. i. 178, wé\uc—éovane rerp., and ii. 111, 
T. Tor. KateAOdvroc—kKup. 6 wérapoc zy. Jelf, § 710, a. 

b. xara brtcyero—according as she promised. xara Ion. for raOa, 
i. e. cad’ &.—Cf, ili. 86. 

c. rome... idov—Before undertaking an expedition, on ac- 
rount of the uncertainty of its result, the Persian monarchs were 
tvont to name their successor. Cf. vii. 2,4. W. 

Cu. CCIX.—a. ‘Ayaevidy—Cf. i. 125, e. 

b. guev.... «ndovrac—Cf. i. 124, a. ésredv—ixei—thither. Cf. 
Jelf, § 605, obs. 5. 

Cu. CCX.—a. abrot ratrg—Cf. i. 189, ce. dvri d& dpyecOa— 
dpxew x.T.A. Hdtus alone uses dvri with the infin. without the 
article ; 2p aiaom | for antithesis. Jelf, § 678, obs. 1. 

Cu. CCXI.—a. rov xaSapot orparot—the sound part of his army, 
what was fit for active service ; opposed to rod dypniov. Cf. i. 191, 
a., and iv. 135. B. 

Cu. CCXIL.—a. ixavardbav—Indicat Tomyris ebriis sursum 
tendere et quast in ore natare improba verba ; so that when the wine 
has descended into your bodies, foul language floats on, rises to, your 
lips. W. Cf. Persius, i. 105, “‘ Hoc natat in labris.” 

Cu. CCXIIL* a. tva jy caxots—in what a calamitous condition he 
was. Cf. Soph. Aj. 386. 060’ dpe, ty” et kaxod.—The gen. used with 
adverbs of place, when the relation is not strictly local. Jelf, § 527. 

Cu. CCXIV.—a. zepteyevéaro.—lon. for repueyévovro—gained the 
superiority. The 3d person plur. aor. 2 mid. is frequently in Ionic 
—iaro for ovro, as in the imperfect, e. g. wepeBadéaro, Herod. vi. 25. 
éxvdéaro, Vii. 172. éyevéaro, i. 214, ii. 166. Jelf, § 197, 4. adbrov 
ravry, cf. i. 189, e. 

b. Baottebcac ... . rea.—Ctesias and others write that he reigned 
30 years. In the 7th year after the restoration of the Jews, (B. c. 
536,) died Cyrus, having reigned, since he first took the command of 
the Persian and Indian armies, 30 years; from his taking Babylon, 
9 years; and from his being sole monarch, after the death of 
Cyaxares, or Darius the Mede, his uncle, 7 years; being at the time 
his death 70 years old. Prideaux, an, 5308. c. Cf. Clinton F. 

i. p. 12. 

c. évanijixe—immisit. The 3d sing. i. aor. act. Ion. for évagijre, 
from évaginw. G. reads évarjrre, from ivardmrey or ivapanray, 
adligavit superiori ori utris, Crassus’ head is said to have experi- 
enced somewhat similar treatment. 

d, wo\\Gv Néywv .... eipnrat.—Prideaux remarks that Hdtus, 
Diod. Sic., and Justin agree in their account of the death of Cyrus, 
but that Xenophon makes him die on his bed, in his own country: 
much the more probable account of the tavo; for neither is it likely 
that Cyrus, both so old and so wise a man, should engage in so 
rash an undertaking, neither can it be conceived that after such a 
blow his newly-erected empire could have been upheld, especially 
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by such a successor as Cambyses, nor that he, Cambyses, should 
soon after it be able to wage such a war with the Egyptians, and 
make such an absolute conquest of the country, as he did. Besides, 
all authors agree that Cyrus was buried at Pasargada in Persia, in 
which country Xenophon saith he died, and his monument there 
continued to the time of Alexander. “Hdtus naturally prefers 
the account he gives, as throwing in a stronger light the vicissitudes 
of human nature.” Cf, Thirlw. ii. p. 173, and D. p. 105—107. 
B. follows Ctesias, that he died of a wound in his camp, and then 
was buried at Pasargada, where both Strabo and Arrian mention 
this monument as standing in their time. Cf. the very interesting 
description given from Porter and Morier in E. Orient. H. p. 291, 
of an edifice which exactly tallies with Arrian’s account of Cyrus’ 
tomb, the cuneiform “ai reg on which was deciphered by Lassen, 
Professor at Bonn. H. Pers. ch. i. pp. 126, 137, seqq., concludes 
that the building, of which he there quotes the description of 
Arrian and Sir K. Porter, is undoubtedly Cyrus’ tomb—that Per- 
sepolis, the modern Cheh/-Mendr in the plain of Merdasht, is but a 
translation of Pasargada, or Parsagada, the encampment of the Per- 
stans—the name Persepolis being probably applied in a wider 
signification, so as to comprehend not only the place of Chehl- 

enar, but also the city, or rather the district, in which the multi- 
tude of ancient Persian monuments is found, and so extended to 
the tomb of Cyrus itself, (the ruins, according to Chardin, extend- 
ing as far as ten leagues round,) which stands in the plain of 
Mourghaub, a plain which is connected with that of Merdasht, 
and watered by the Khur-Aub, the Cyrus of the ancients. 

Cu, CCXV.—a. Macoayira—Cf. i. 201, a. 

b. cayapiuc—the weapon of the Sace and Scythians, vii. 64; also 
of the Persians and Amazons, iv. 70; whence R. p. 302, considers 
it a species of bill-hook ; and S. and L. D. as probably resembling 
the old English brown bill. vopifoyrec, being accustomed, or wont, 
ef. i. 131, ¢.; sometimes put by itself in the sense of using or em- 
ploying. Cf. i, 142, ii. 42, 64. 

¢. xpvop de... . xpéwyr.—“ The gold and brass with which 
their country abounded were not found in Great Bucharia, but in 
the Altai Mts.” H. Scythians, ch. i. p. 20; on these mines H. 
speaks at length in As. Nat. vol. i. Asia, p. 27—31. 

d. apiac, arrow-heads. Cf. also iv. 81. 

e. pacxaorijpac, belts, girdles; fr. pacydda, the armpits. Cf. 
Fisch. P. V. 71, GAN’ dpgi wrevpaic pacyadtorijpacg Bade. Below 
odno. 6: odd Apyipy x.r.X. Here the negation is wanting in the 
first clause, and must be supplied from the second. Jelf, § 776, 2, 


obs. 4. 

Cu. CCXVI.—a. gaperpedva .... adeiic.—Cf. iv. 172, on the 
Nasamones. R. p. 78, note, says the Facquirs in India leave one 
of their slippers at the door as a signal of retirement or privacy. 

b. oi xpoohxovreg .... Otovoi wy. Like customs L. mentions as 
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having existed among the Hyperboreans and in the islands of Sar- 
dinia and Ceos, and at the present time in Arracan. 

c. Osi 8... . trmovg. A custom also of the Persians, and in 
honour of the same deity. B. Cf. also Xenoph. Cyrop. viii. 3, § 
5, and Ovid. Fasti, i. 386, Placat equo Persis, &c. ; 
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EGYPT, ITS ANTIQUITIES, INSTITUTIONS, ETC. ETC. 


Cu. l.—a. KapSionc—His reign from 529—521, B. c., and 525, 
B.C. his conquest of Egypt, Libya, and Cyrene to the frontiers of 
Carthage, and unsuccessful attempt against Ammonium and Meroe. 
On the date of Hadtus’ visit to Egypt, cf. ii. 3,2. In Ezra, iv. 5, 
Cambyses is called Ahasuerus, cf. Prid. Conn. sub. an. 529. “The 
internal constitution of Persia appears to have received little de- 
velopment under Cambyses. Like his father, he also was a con- 
queror.—In estimating the character of this prince, however, as 
given by Herodotus, great allowance must be made for the hatred 
borne him by the Egyptian priests, who could never forgive him 
the humiliation and loss of dignity to which he had subjected them, 
and were thus led to represent him as brain-sick and epileptical. 
He is described in a less odious light by Ctesias, except that the 
murder of his brother leaves him with a stain which is of too fre- 
quent and almost uniform occurrence on a change of reign in the 
Asiatic monarchies. The continual wars which, like his father, he 
waged at a distance from his own country, and his consequent 
absence from the seat of government, were little favourable to the 
advancement of civilization at home. Nevertheless the foundation 
of the principal cities of Persia and the adoption in the court at 
that early period of the Median system of education, (to which, 
viz. to the committing the education of the heir to the throne to 
the women and eunuchs of the seraglio, may be traced the dis- 
orders during the reign and after the decease of Cambyses,) prove 
that a great alteration had already taken place in the manners of 
at least the principal tribe.” H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 222. 

Cu. IIl.—a. Aiyirrwt. “In the language of the earliest inhabit- 
ants, Egypt was entitled Chem?, or the Black Earth ; by the Hebrews 
it was called Mizraim;” (? i. g. Menes the s, of Ham, Gen. x. 6, 
said with his posterity to have peopled Egypt after the flood ;) 
“by the Arabians Mrsr, by the Greeks  Aiyymroc, and by the 
Copts Evxesit.” Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Geog., Aigyptus. Cf. 
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particularly E. Orient. H. ch. iii. p. 66, and ef. ch. i. p. 10. Also 
ii. 12, b. Its length from Syene to the Mediterranean is about 
526 miles, (Smith’s Dict. of Geog., 4gyptus,) but its mean width 
between Syene and Cairo is not more than 9 miles. E. Orient. 
H. p. 12. On Egypt, its name, history, mythology, &c., &c., 
read in “ede! the article gyptus, above quoted from; E. 
Orient. H. ch. i.-—iv.; and H. Af. Nat., Egyptians. Some of 
the articles also under gyptus, by Prof. dahon! in Class. Dict., 


_ are worthy of notice, and there are two extremely pretty and in- 


teresting vols. in the Libr. of Entertaining Knowl., called “ Egypt- 
ian Antiquities,” by Long. 

b. imrvysvtwv—homines viles, B., those one first meets with, any 
chance people, common people, cf. i. 51, d. rpg. rpophy matdia, on the 
double accus. here, of the cognate substantive, and of the patient, 
ef. Jelf, § 548, 2, a. and § 583; and iii. 154, éwiirdy AWB. AWB. dvje. 

c. thy pny... . alyac—at the seasonable time to bring them goats. 
Sometimes we find the point of time in the accus., but this only in 
general notions of time, such as seasonably, lastly, where the accus. 
stands for the cognate substantive. So here rijv pny = dpaior, 
nent. acc. Jelf, § 577, obs. 1. éxraywview, Ion. for imayew. 

d. gwrjy piZover—Cf. i. 85, d. 

e. Bexdc.—Perhaps the children cried Bex, imitating the cry of 
the goats, and the Gk termination has been added toit. L. It 
appears, however, that the word Be« is Phrygian; cf. Volney’s 
Chronol. of Hdtus, p. 28, B., and Aristoph. Nubes, 397, Bexceoédnve. 

Cu. II1l.—a. ‘Hgaicrov—i. q. the Egyptian deity Phthah, the 
parent of the sun. Cf. Creuzer, Symb. i. p. 529. B. 

Db. “HXvovrodira .. . . Aoywwraror—doctissimi s. rerum peritissimt. 
Cf.i. 1,a. There were three principal colleges of Egyptian priests, 
at Memphis, Thebes, and Heliopolis, and of these the last was the 
most noted. B. To these H. /. J. p. 323, adds Sais. On the 
priest caste, H. p. 322—327, should be carefully studied. Cf. also ii. 
99, a. Itis clear that Hdtus went first to Memphis, at that time 
the capital, and obtained there his information from the priests; 
and then went to Heliopolis and Thebes for the sake of comparing 
it with theirs. The historical accounts, ch. 99—142, he noted 
down as he received them, from the mouths of the priests. He 
generally mentions what he received from the priests at Thebes, 
as, for instance, ch. 143. See also p. 367, 368, of the same vol., 
and D. p. 47—5l. His conclusion, particularly drawn from iii. 
3—15, is that Hdtus could not have undertaken his travels in 
Egypt till he was between thirty and forty years old, that is, from 

4,8.c. Cf. on Hdtus’ sources of information, particularly 
in Egypt, through the medium of the Ionic residents at Naucratis, 
and elsewhere, Hist. of Gr. Lit., Herodotus, p. 245. 

¢. vopilwy.... txicracOa—thinking that all men have an equal 
knowledge concerning them, i. e. the names of these deities, which 
Hdtus would be guilty of no crime in mentioning, as thereby he would 
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divulge nothing further as to their mysteries. & 3 iripvnoOd we. 7. A., 
but what I shall mention besides, (the mere names,) &c. Cf. frenpé« 
res, ii. 1, whom besides, or also, he ruled. B. See D. p. 48, 49, 
and 108. 

Cu, 1V.—a. dia rpirov éreog x. r. 4.—every third year—after three 
years (inclusive of the year then current). “The genitive ex- 
presses the time (or space) which is the antecedent condition of 
the action; and é&@ the extension of the action through that time 
or space.” Jelf, 627,1.2. Cf. i. 32, e. 

b. Zia—Cf. i. 70, a. ty re ae carved in bas-relief. 

c. Miva—CE i. 2,4, CEE. Orient, ch. diiy Dynasiielaaaae 
Egypt, p. 76, where an endeavour is made to approximate to the real 
date of the epoch of Menes, and a table given exhibiting the re- 
sults obtained by Gliddon—“ We cannot define with precision the 
epoch of Menes within 500 years, but all differences considered, 
between the extreme of 2890, B.c. for remoteness and 2412 for 

roximity, we would place Menes about 2750, B. c.; supposing the 

eluge had happened, according to the LXX., 3154.B.c. Cf. also 
Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Geog. gyptus, Pharaonic Era,—* Al- 
though Bunsen and other distinguished Egyptologers are disposed 
to assign an historical personality to Menes, his very name, as the 
name of an individual man, seems suspicious. It too nearly re- 
sembles the Menu of the Indians, the Minyas and Minos of the 
Greeks, the Menerfa of the Etruscans, and the Mannus of the Ger- 
mans,—(in all which languages the name is connected with the root, 
man, signifying “to think and to speak,” see Quarterly Review, vol. 
Ixxviii. p. 149,)—to be accepted implicitly as a personal designa- 
tion.—The Pharaonic era of Egyptian history may be divided into 
three portions—the old, the middle, and the new monarchy. The 
first extends from the foundation of the kingdom in B. c. 3592, to the 
invasion of the Hyksos. The second, from the conquest of Lower 
Egypt by the Hyksos, and the establishment of an independent 
kingdom in the Thebaid, to the expulsion of the Hyksos. The 
third, from the re-establishment of the native monarchy by Amosis 
to the final conquest by Cambyses in B. c. 525. (Kenrick, Ancient 
Egypt, vol. ii. p. 110.)” See the 10th article, History, under 
Aigyptus, in Class. Dict., and ii. 101, a., 102, a. 

Cu. V.—a. tcecvor—they, i. e. the priests. 

b. Hpétonc Spdpov, «.7..—the day’s sail (of 24 hours) equalled 
nearly 1300 stadia, cf. iv. 86, a., or about 160 miles: épyma, a “fathom, 
6 ft. Shaw says that the black mud appears by soundings at the 
distance of 20 leagues, and Pococke, at 7 or 8. See R. § 18, on 
the Delta of the Nile. 

Cu. VI.—a. WrwOwjrew vddrov—the Gulf of the Arabs, from 
T\wGivn, the W.most city of Egypt. Smith’s C. D. 

b. VepBwvidog ipynoc—Ll-Arisch, cf. iii. 5, Kdowy dpoc, El-Kas. 
B. The boundary of Egypt and Syria. R. p. 245, &c. 

c. mapacdyync—the farsang of the Persians = 30 stades, rather 
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more than aleague. Cf. R. p. 331, seqq. Others make it equal to 
60 stades; others to 40. 

d. cxoivog . ... 0a4daocav.—On this and on the next ch., R. p. 
16, 19, and 427, observes, in the report of Hdtus as to the extent 
of Egypt, he uses a stade totally different from that he uses when 
he refers to Greece or Persia. This appears in a remarkable in- 
stance, where he assigns the same number of stades, within 15, to 
the space between Athens and Pisa, as between Heliopolis and the 
sea-coast of Egypt; although the former be about 105, and the 
latter 86 G. miles only; the one giving a proportion of 755, the 
other of 1012 to a degree. So that he appears to have used stades 
of different scales without a consciousness of it. It appears that 
the error arises from his having taken the schceni one third above, 
the real standard; that is, 60 stades, instead of 40, as it really ap- 
pears to be. See throughout ch. i. Land and People, of H. Egypt. 
and article 1, of Zyyptus, Class. Dict. 

Cu. VII.—a. ‘HXwov7rdAcoc—In the O. T. On, or Bethshemesh. 
Smith’s C. D. About 6 miles to the N. E. of Memphis. Cf. par- 
ticularly E. Orient. H. ch. ii. p. 56—58, and Hist. of Gr. Lit. 
Herodotus, p. 262. Also cf, R. p. 539, and Long, Egypt. Ant. i. p. 
47, seqq. 

b. Boodeea . . «+» Bopow —This altar, cf. vi. 108, stood in the forum 
at Athens, and was built by Pisistratus, s. of Hippias, and dedi- 
cated by him to the twelve gods, whilst he was Archon; which 
office he must have held while his father Hippias was yet in power, 
and before 510, s. c., when he finally withdrew from Athens. 
Hence B. dates its erection 519, B. c., while the power of the 
Pisistratidee was yet unbroken. Cf. Thucyd. vi. 54. B. is of 
opinion that, from the frequent allusions to this altar, in inscrip- 
tions where distances are laid down, it served the same purpose at 
Athens as the golden milestone at Rome, to mark out, by measuring 
from it the length of roads both through Attica and the other 
countries of Greece. So also from the interesting relic, London 
stone, the Roman roads in Britain are said tu have been measured. 
Observe, however, that though the great military roads terminated 
at the “ millarium aureum,” a gilt pillar set up by Augustus in the 
forum, to which B. alludes, yet that distances were not measured 
to that, but to the gates of the city. 

c. ropi)ioace.r.rX Cf ii. 6,d. xaradei wevr. oradiwy, Priva- 
tive gen. Cf. Jelf, § 529, 1. 

Cu. VIII.—a. ’Epv€p)v Oadaccav—i. e. the Sinus Arabicus, the 
Red Sea. B, Cf. ii. 158, ¢., and D. p. 61. On its wider significa- 
tion, cf. i. 1, 4. On the mts mentioned, cf. ii. 124, b. 

b. rabry piv.... dpoc—The mt. ending in that part where the 
quarries are, (i. e. not going on any further from N. to S.,) takes a 
turn towards that part which I have mentioned, (viz. to the Red Sea, 
as was said in line 4,) and then continues upwards with that sea, (and 
thus in an E. or S. E. direction,) extending to the region of frankin- 
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cense. On this mt. cf. also ii. 124, }., ii. 158, and on its length, “a 
journey of two months,” see the remarks of D. p. 72. On the 
quarries of Egypt, cf. H. Egypt, ch. i. p. 291—293. “In the S. E. 
was found Syenite or Oriental granite, used for monoliths, such as 
obelisks, colossi, &c. The most N. district were mt. chains com- 
posed of calcareous stone, whence the pyramids were constructed 
—the middle district, from Syene to Latopolis or Esneh, of sand- 
stone, of which the temples in U. Egypt are built, of various 
colours, grey, yellowish, pure white, with veins, occasionally, of 
light-pink or rose-colour.” Cf. also E. Orient. H. ch. i. p. 14 

¢c. waretdupivov—covered, from carediw, obvolvo, obtego. W. 

d. we svat Aiyirrov—for what is considered to belong to Egypt, so as 
to be the country of Egypt, q. d. that from Heliopolis, Egypt strictly 
so called, extends to no great width, B. So Jelf, § 869, 6, ut im 
Angypto, for Egypt. 

Cu. [X.—a. obrot cvvrsOepivor x.7r.X. Here Hdtus reckons 4860 
stades from Heliopolis to Thebes, and in c..7, supr., from the sea 
to Heliopolis, 1500; therefore, according to this calculation, there 
would be 6360 stades from the sea to Thebes; while in this ch. he 
makes it but 6120. So that there is a mistake of 240 stades; pro- 
bably the fault of the transcribers. Schw. On the exact agree- 
ment of the measurements of Hdtus with those made by the 
French, of the ruins of Thebes, from the sea 850 miles, and from 
Elephantine 225 miles, cf. E. Orient. H. p. 44. 

Cu. X.—a. Neidov tévroc revracrépov—Cf. also c. 17, infr., where, 
as here, in enumerating the mouths of the Nile, Hdtus makes only 
5 instead of 7, omitting the Bolbitine and Phatnitic, or Bucolic, 
as being artificial. B. For an account of the mouths of the Nile, 
collected from ancient and modern authorities, cf. R. sect. 19, E. 
Orient. H. ch. i. p. 19. H. 2. 7. p, 299, and the map opposite, p. 286. 
A few lines above, domep ye rd mepi"Itov x... “ How readily our 
author’s memory turned to the different districts of his native land 
from his later home at Thurium, is shown by his comparison of 
some small portions of the sea-coast about Ilion, and in Ionia, 
with the larger localities of Egypt.” D. p. 40. 

b. ’Eywddwy—Small islands at the mouth of the Achelous; Cur- 
zolari, Smith’s C. D. Cf. Thucyd. ii. 102. 

Cu. XI.—a. pijeoc piv «.r.d. “ Hdtus reckons the gulf itself 40 
days’ navigation: wherefore we may take the whole to Cape Gar- 
dafui at full two months’. The whole is about 30 degrees; equal 
to 71 days, at 23 miles per day.” R. p.696. Cf. also p. 197, seqq. 
Niebuhr, the father of the Roman historian, D. p. 6D, mentions, 
sailed the whole length of the Red Sea in 34 days, so that Hdtus’ 
calculations were tolerably correct on this subject. According to 
Arrowsmith, Eton Geog. 23, p. 572, who probably reckons it only 
as far as the Straits of Babelmandel, and not to C. Gardafui, it is 
1200 miles long, and 170 across in the widest part. From making 
the breadth so small, Breiger, quoted by B., concludes that Hdtus 
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is here speaking only of the breadth of the upper extremity of the 
sea, the Sinus Heroopolites, Sea of Suez. 

b. ix rij¢ Bopnine Oardconc—from the sea on the north, here mean- 
ing the Mediterranean, cf. ii. 32, ¢., as distinguished from 4 vorin 
@ddacoa, the same as 4 "EpvOp7), the Indian Ocean: of which the 
Red Sea or the Arabian, as well as the Persian Gulf, was part: cf. 
i. 1, d. Cf. particularly on the relative force of the terms, the sea 
on the north, and the sea on the south, iv. 13, ec. 

ce. oxeddv pi)... - xHonc.—This passage is explained by Blomfield, 
Gloss. Choeph. 449. cvvrerpaivey, to bore through or penetrate, so 
as nearly to meet one another. An intimos recessus penetrant idem 
fere terre spatium dissecantes, ut initium hujus cum fine tllius con- 
cordet, quod ad parallelismum attinet ; parvo autem spatio inter se 
distant. The sense of which appears to be, that the two arms of 
the sea (the one being the Red Sea, and the other supposed by 
Hdtus formerly to have existed, the first running from S. to N. 
from the Indian Ocean, and the other from N. to S. from the 
Mediterranean) carried out their extremities nearly to the same ex- 
tent, (so that the end of the one sea was nearly in the same parallel 
with the mouth of the other,) but were separated from each other 
only by a small tract of land. If I have rightly understood the 
above explanation of Blomfield, it differs from that given in S. and 
L. D., where zapa\dooovrag is explained of passing by, and over- 
lapping each other. 

d. thropat.—TI think or reckon, In the same sense in the oracle, 
i. 65, &c. B. 

Cu. XII.—a. poxemévny x. 7.d.—extending farther into the sca 
than the adjoining country, to wit, Libya. 

b. peddyyaoy te kai Kareppnyvepivnyv—both of a black soil and 
crumbling. Hence Egypt was anciently called Xnpia, cf. ii. 2, a. 

Cu. XilL—a. 6 worapoc x. r.X.—On the inundations of the Nile, 
ef. E. Orient. H. ch. i. p. 17, seqq., and H. 7. /. p. 287, seqq. 

b. Moipr otkw Hy x. r.A.—Dating Hdtus’ visit to Egypt at 450 B. c., 
ef. ii. 1, a., and Mceris 2040 s. c., (Chronol. E. Orient. H.,) the 
number of years intervening will be about 1500. 

c. ob yap.... axoorpoogi—for they have no other refuge against 
the want of, i. e. resource for obtaining, water. 

Cu. XIV.—a. ci pare boera «.r.. This was the opinion of 
many of the ancients, cf. also iii. 10: travellers, however, have ob- 
served rain in Egypt; less in Upper Egypt, in which, see Pococke 
i. p. 195, during the space of eight years it had been known to rain 
hard but twice for about half an hour, but much more frequently 
in Lower Egypt, especially during the winter. Cf. H. /. 1. p. 286. 

b. of obre dpérpw «.7.. Cf. Deuteron. xi. 10, “ For the land— 
is not as the land of Egypt—where thou sowedst thy seed, and 
one it with thy foot, as a garden of herbs.” Cf. H. /. /. p. 

, Seqq. 
¢c. dc. From the probability of the swine eating instead of tram- 
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pling in the seed, and from the use of oxen, and not swine, in tread- 
ing out the grain, Deuteron. xxv. 4, the word Bote has been here, 
and in the following line, conjectured instead of the dg and doi in 
the text. lL. considers that Hdtus was mistaken as to the time 
when the pigs were let into the fields; which, perhaps, was done 
before the corn was sown, that they might eat the roots of the 
aquatic pinks. which might injure the grain ; but B. confirms the 
use of the pigs to trample the grain in, from Plutarch Sympos. iy. 
p- 670, and other authors; though their employment in treading it 
out he is unable to confirm, and would therefore read Gotu, but for 
the unanimous authority of the MSS. Perhaps the employment 
of swine instead of oxen in treading out the corn, arose from the 
reverence among the Egyptians to the latter animal, and their con- 
sequent unwillingness to use it for a servile purpose. H. 4 4. p. 
337, agrees with the account given in the text as it stands. 

Cu. XV.—a. Lepoiwe ... cxomijc. This watch-tower stood on 
the prom. of Canopus, immortalized since as Aboukir. 

b. 7d mapa Oadaocav x.r.’. Reckoning the distance along the 
coast from the Canopic to the Pelusian mouth at 40 schceni, and 
each scheenus at 40 stades, cf. ii. 6, d., which gives a total of 1600 
stades, the calculation of Hdtus will not be far from that of modern 
geographers, who make the distance about 34} G. miles. 

¢. Tagtynioy. This name is found added to that of more than 
one place in Egypt; cf. ii. 113; it was derived probably from their 
preserving in those places the embalmed bodies. W. 

d. roddodg . . . bTOKaTaBaivovrac—many were left behind in their 
old possessions, and many gradually descended into the lower and more 
recently formed regions. From this passage H. 2. /. p. 310, infers 
that Thebes or U. Egypt was first inhabited, and thence the rest of 
Egypt was colonized and derived the seeds of civilization, &c. With 
regard to the assertion of Hadtus that directly follows, “ that there 
was once a time when the whole of Egypt was called Thebes, not 
only the fruitful valley of the Nile, but also the Eastern and West- 
ern borders,” cf. H. /. 1. p. 432, and compare the answer of the 
oracle given in ii. 18. Cf, also Diod. i. 50, quoted by B. 

e. ai O7nBa x. r.4.—Thebes was called Egypt. Cf. i. 93, f. Though 
Hdtus mentions this famous city elsewhere, ii. 3, 56, 58, yet he 
gives no account of it: that he visited it, may be inferred from the 
conversations held in ii. 143, and cf. ii. 3; besides which, it would 
be extraordinary, that having gone as far as Elephantine, ii. 9, he 
should not have seen and stopped at Thebes. Unless therefore he 
intended to add a description of it at some later period, which from 
some reason he neglected, the conjecture of Creuzer would appear 
probable, that he purposely omitted it, as Hecateus had alread 
given an account of it. Cf. H.2. 2 p. 430. Cf. on it Homer, Il. 
ix. 383, seq.; Tacitus, Ann. ii. 60; and Diod, i.49. The Gk name 
of Thebes, Ardozodc, indicates that it was the No, or Vo-Ammon, 
of the O. T., the possession of Ammon, the Egyptian Jupiter. Cf. 
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ii. 42, 9. It stood on both banks of the Nile, where Medynet-abu 
now stands, on the W. side of the river, and Luror and Karnak 
on the E. B. The name Thebe is perhaps derived from the 
Egyptian word TZhbakt, the city, and the No-Ammon of the He- 
brews and Diospolis of the Greeks are mere translations of Thbaki- 
antepi-Amoun of the Egyptians, i. e. City of the Most High. E. 
Orient. H. p. 45. On Thebes and its monuments, ef. the ch. so 
entitled, in H. Egypt., and the plan of the city in the same vol. 
Read also E. Orient. H. ch. ii., Thebes, p. 38—45, and Long, 
Egypt. Ant. i. p. 62, seqq. 

J: tic «. r.4.—These measurements refer not to the city, but to 
the territory, the Thebaid, or U. Egypt, from Heptanomis to the 
borders of Ethiopia. B. 

Cu. XVI.—a. rpia popea e.r.rX. The division of the world, W. 
observes, was a point of great doubt among the ancients, some 
making but two continents, Asia and Europe, considering Africa 
to be a portion of the last; as Sallust, Bell. Jug. c. 17; others again 
considering it to consist of three, as Lucan. Pharsal. ix. 410, but 
still connecting Africa with Europe; while Isocrates, Paneg., and 
Silius Italicus, i. 195, hold it rather to belong to Asia. “ Hatus, 
R. observes, p. 3, and 411, “excludes Egypt from Africa, as well as 

‘from Asia; which can only be accounted for on the ground that 

he does not, like others, distribute the habitable world into cont?- 
nents, but regions ; and that Egypt might be considered as a region 
of itself. He seemed to think Egypt, if we may so say, extra-con- 
tinental : in effect, he thought the land of Egypt alone constituted 
the natural and proper limits or boundary of Asia and Africa. Thus 
in iv. 39, he says Asia terminates at Egypt, and in iv. 41, that 
Libya begins where Egypt ends. Again, in ii. 65, Egypt is said to 
be near to Libya, (to which may be added, that in iv. 197, when 
enumerating the nations of Libya, he says nothing of the Egyp- 
tians.) On the other hand, in iv. 41, 42, he says, except in that 
part which is contiguous to Asia, the whole of Inbya is surrounded 
by sea, &c. It certainly appears on the whole that Hdtus had 
either no decided opinion o his own on the subject, or that in one 
of the places he has merely expressed the opinions of others, with- 
out explaining his own.” See also D. p. 59—62. 

b. rod Ai\ra .... NeiAoc—but the Nile parts into two streams at 
the apex of this Delta, &c. Cf. KE. Orient. H. ch. i. p. 17—21, and H. 
1. 1. p. 287, seqq. 

Cu. XVII.—a. Karadoiruy ....’EXepavrivnc—These were the 
bounds of Egypt towards Nubia; the first is now called the lesser 
cataract, Chellal, not far from Syene. Elephantine, an island and a 
city, the boundary of Egypt from the Pharaohs till the Romans; 
ef. Tacit. Ann. ii. 61,—just below the cataracts, near Syene, it is 
now called Jeziret-el-zahir, i. e. the flowery island. B., and FE. 
Orient. H. ch. ii. p. 36. 

db. péxpt pév .... Neidog «.7.A.—On the mouths of the Nile cf. ii, 

H 
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10, a., and refs. 1 6? 8—1& N. toriv Hde, but the direct path or course 
of the Nile is the following. On the dativus commodi here ef. Jelf, § 
597, obs. 2, and V. 8, a. 

Cu. XVIII.—a. Mapine—This city stood beyond the Delta, on 
the S. side of the lake Mareotis: it was noted for its wine even till 
the time of the Romans. Cf. Virgil, Georg. ii. 91, &e. The re- 

ion where it stood, now almost a desert, is called Mariuth. B. 
f. Horace i. Od. 37, 14. The city Apis stood on the coast of the 
Medit. on the border of the country towards Libya. Smith’s C. D. 

b, Bovdopevor . . . . EoyecOar—cf. ii. 41, a., iv. 186. 

c. kai ob« duodoyéety airoics—and do not use the same with 
them. Cf. i. 142. W. 668 Osic—oacn.7.d. ef. iii. 15, d., and ref. to H. 

Cu. XIX.—a. rt waripyerat x.7.d.—bre, why, wherefore. Cf. 
Matth. Gr. Gr. 477, e. “From the constant rains in the upper 
districts of Ethiopia from May to Sept., the Nile begins to rise ih 
Egypt about the time of the summer solstice in the middle of June. 
It continues to rise till the end of July, though still confined with- 
in its channel, but if the first half of August it overflows its banks, 
inundates the neighbouring territory, and its waters continue with- 
out intermission to extend themselves till Sept. About this time it 
begins gradually to fall, but so slowly that it is not till the end of 
October that the waters return completely into their bed.” H. 2. 2° 
p. 287. 

b. arodsixwy 7d pieOpov—decreasing as to, i. e. in tts stream, or, 
bulk of water. Cf. vii. 43, a. 
bs 0, tba fomgy vapours. B. Cool breezes from the water. §. and 


Cu. XX.—a. rév % érépn «.7.. Thales’ opinion, according to 
Seneca. B. Cf. E. Orient. H. ch. i. p. 17. On the Etesian winds, 
cf. vi. 140, a.. “‘ Agatharchides appears to have been the first who 
discovered the true cause of the overflow of the Nile.” ~ Agathar- 
chid. ap. Diod. i. p. 50. H.l.2 See also D. p. 69. 

Cu. XXI—a. 4 & érépn w.7r.d. The opinion of the Egyptian 
priests, according to Diod. i. 37, also of Euthymenes of Massilia, 
of Diczarchus, and of Hecatzeus of Miletus, cf. ii. 143, a., who 
visited and described Egypt. B. 

Cu. XXII.—a. » dé rpirn x.7.X. The opinion of Anaxagoras, 
and of Euripides, Frag. ex Archelai traged. and Helen. 3. B. 
Observe the force of the particles jy and éjra here; “ But the 
third supposition, though by far the most plausible, is furthest 
from the truth. For és plain, 3), that this is not better founded 
than the rest, since it asserts that the waters of the Nile are sup- 
plied by melted snow. For the Nile flows from Liles ee the 
midst of Ethiopia and thence into Egypt. How (jv), I ask 
(éqra), could its waters be supplied by snow, seeing that it flows 
from the hottest regions of the earth to those that are of a colder 
temperature?” Stephens’ Gk Particles, p., 102, seqq. 

b. rév ra wokAa—sub. recunoia, W.; but the sentence does not 
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appear to need it; render, of which reasons the greater part are of 
such a kind, that to a man capable of forming an opinion on such 
subjects, it would not appear even probable that the increase of the Nile 
should be owing tosnow. B. 

c. Srt dvouBpog «.r.d. In this, as regards the mountainous parts 
of Ethiopia, Hdtus was mistaken. Strabo and Callisthenes both 
ascribed the overflow of the Nile to its true cause; viz. the violent 
rains that fall in Ethiopia from May to September. W. Cf. ii. 19, 
a. Homer appears to have known it, from the 5 of dtizerye, 
swelled by the rains, applied by him to the Nile, Odyss. v. 477. B. 

d, imi d& .... jpepnor x. r.A.—but as a consequence of snow falling 
there needs must be rain within five days. Cf. Jelf, § 699, obs. 2. 
This remark applied, probably, to Halicarnassus or Thurii, where 
Hdtus lived, and hence he has transferred it to Ethiopia, as if it 
were a universal rule. As regards the cranes, and the cause of the 
blackness of the natives, cf. Seneca Quest. iv. 2, and Eurip. Helen. 
v, 1497. _W. 

Cu. XXIII.—a. ‘O & repi’Qreavot AtEac. Hecateeus of Miletus 
is meant, cf. ii. 21, a. supr. The obscure cause, which ‘contains no- 
thing to convince us, mentioned shortly after, refers to the river 
Oceanus, the mighty stream said to encompass the whole disc of 
the earth. Cf. iv.8,and Homer II. xiv. 245. B. Cf. also D. p. 59. 

b. H riva rv wr. dr. Cf. ii. 53, c. 

Ca. XXIV.—a. rijy yeqepey «.7.. The origin of this notion 
of Hdtus is explained by Bredow, Uranologia, Herod. p. 7, 13, 
quoted at length in B. “It arose from his belief that the earth 
was a flat surface, on which the heavens were fitted like a hollow 
hemisphere; the extremities of which joined the edges of the 
world: during the summer time in Greece, the sun held a middle 
course in the heavens, but when the cold came on, he was driven 
further south, to Libya, &c., where, accordingly, it was summer, 
while it was winter in Greece. Hdtus of course considered Greece 
to be in the middle of the earth; an idea, as regards Delphi, con- 
tinually found in the Tragedians. Cf. “Philosophy of Hdtus,” 
Blackwood’s Mag. Jan. 1842; and D. p. 59—62, and p. 68. 

Cu. XXV.—a. ‘Qc—énhiioar.—CtT. Jelf, § 864, 1. szorsirecOar repi 
éwiiréy.—Also the opinion of the Stoics, who thought that the sun 
was, as it were, fed with water. Cf. Cicero, Nat. Deor. ii. 15, B. 
Cf. D. p. 69. 

b. abric éwvrod x. r.X.—much inferior in bulk of water to what it 
| generally is, viz. than in summer. Cf. Jelf, § 782, 9. If the sub- 
_ ject at one time is compared with itself at another, so that AN 1N- 
CREASE OF DEGREE is signified, the genitive of the reflexive pro- 
nouns tyavrov, ceavrov, éavrov is used, and after this last aird¢ is 
added. Sometimes, as here, the difference of time is marked by %, 
and an expression of time. Cf. v. 28, a., viii. 86, 5., % mpoc EdPoiy. 

Cu. XXVI.—a. diaxaiwy «.7. 4.—Sol qui exurat suum transitum, 
i. e. omnia que transeat exurat: burning up, heating to excess. S. and 
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L. D. On the comparison of the Nile and the Danube ef. ii, 33, 
see D. p. 65, 66, 68, 

Cu. XXVII.—a. rijc atone «.7-r. Cf. ii. 19, e. 

Cu. XXVIII.—a. dpyiv—from of old, from at first. Cf. i. 9, a. 

b. Neitov rag mnydc x. r.A.—Cf. Hor. iv. Od. 14, 15, Te, fontium 

ui, &c. Diod. Sic. i. 37, also mentions the universal ignorance on 
this point. The name Nile seems connected with the Indian term 
Nilas, black, BE. Orient. H. p. 15; which see for the allusions to it in 
the Greek and Latin poets. Many consider that Bruce, in placing 
the fountains of the Nile near the village of Gisch in Abyssinia, has 
mistaken one of the rivers that fall into the Nile for the Nile itself. 
The confluence of the Bahr el Azrek, the Blue River, the Abyssinian 
and E. branch, and the Bahr el Abiad, i. e. the White River, is in 
about lat. 16° N.,* and the name of Nile, it should seem, should 
be restricted to the united waters of the Blue and White Rivers; 
but which of these two great streams has better claim to be re- 
garded as the main branch of the Egyptian river, is yet a question. 
The “ White River” has never been explored; and this, as he con- 
siders it to be the more remote as well as the largest stream, R., p. 
441, holds to be the true head of the Nile; placing its souree, not 
in Abyssinia, but in some country very far to the 8, W. of it, 
and perhaps as far S. as the parallel of 6°, but less remote than 
Hdtus, Ptolemy, or the Arabian Geographers supposed. That 
Bruce visited the E. sources of the Nile, R., p. 436, entertains no 
doubt; but these he denies to be the proper heads of the Nile. Cf. 
particularly Early Orient. Hist. ch. i. p. 16, Smith’s C. D., Nilus, 
and D. p. 64—66. 

C. ypappariorne «.7.d\.—the secretary, steward of the college, or 
bursar ; “ appointed to manage the common treasure of the temple, 
arising from the revenue of the estates attached to it.” H.4./.p. 326, 

d, Xvivng¢—Assouan. On Elephantine cf. ii. 17, a. 

e. Kpigt.... M&ge—Crophi, according to Champollion, quoted 
by B., means la mauvaise ; and Mophi, la bonne. . 

J. ratra yevopeva tdtye,—ra yevopeva, ea que sunt et reapse con- 
tingunt. Ww. , 

Cu. XXIX.—a. dvw idyrt, dat. commodi. Cf. Jelf, § 599, 1, 
Dat. expressing reference to. xararep Boy, i. e. they fasten ropes to 
the vessel on both sides, for the purpose of drawing it along, in the 
same manner that the priests were wont to fasten ropes on the 
horns of restive oxen to drag them up to the altar, 

b. én—tmmediately after, or from, this point. When applied to 
space 76n denotes to point where a new country or territory imme- 
diately begins. Jelf, § 719, 4, a. 1. Tayouxo—According to H. 
Ethiop, ch. ii. p. 175, 457, seqq., the island Kalabshe, or per- 
haps another 20 miles further on, Qu. Derar. Smith’s C, D., 
Tachempsah, i. e, the place of many crocodiles, B. 


* At a place called Khartoum. See Melly’s account of the junction of the two 
streams in his “‘ Khartoum and the Niles.” 
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€. tyerat.... peyadn. This great lake does not now exist: it 
might have been only a temporary inundation, or the features of 
the country may have been changed since, and the lake filled up 
with sand. Cf. H. Ethiop. ch. ii. p. 175, and on the course of the 
Nile above Egypt, p. 343, seqq. 

kai éxara....Meodn. Part of this description is quoted and 
admired by Longinus de Sublim. § 26. See the remarks in Spur- 
dens’ translation. “We may safely conclude, Ist, that the ancient 
island of Meroe is the present province of Atbar, between the river 
of the same name, or the Tacazze, on the right, and the white 
stream and Nile on the left. It is between 13° and 18° N. lat. 
In recent times it has formed a great part of the kingdom of Sen- 
naar, and the S. part belongs to Abyssinia. 2ndly, Meroe was an 
extensive district, surrounded by rivers, whose superficial contents 
exceeded those of Sicily rather more than one half. 3rdly, Upon, 
this island stood the city of the same name—a little below the 
resent Shendy, under 17° N. lat., 54° E. long.” H. Afr. Nat. i. 
State of Meroe, ch. ii. Cf. also Smith’s C. D., Meroe. 

e. Sia Oeiv cai Acévvcov—Jupiter Ammon, and Osiris, are meant. 
Cf. ii. 41, a., 42, c. f., and particularly H. Ethiop. ch. ii. State of 
Meroe, p. 209, seqq. “Ammon was the original oracle god of 
Africa; if afterwards, as was the case in Egypt, other deities de- 
livered oracles, yet they were of his race, of his kindred,” &c. rj 
dv, quocunque. Cf. Jelf, § 605, obs. 5, Local Dat. The adverbial 
datives are used both in the transmissive as well as the local forcé¢ 
of the dative. : 

Cu. XXX.—a. Abropddove.—These deserted, according to Diod. 
Sic. i. 67, from a different reason to that here given; viz. because 
Psammetichus, when marching into Syria, gave the honour of the 
vient wing to foreign soldiers, and placed the Egyptians on the left. 
The foreign soldiers of Diod. were probably the Ionians and Carians 
mentioned in ii. 152, If this be correct, it agrees with the conjecture 
of ‘Acacpdy for Aopudy, i. e. eiwvopirat, those placed on the left. B. 

b. ‘Atyurriwy rév payipwv—of those of the war-tribe, soldier-caste. 
Cf. E, Orient. H. ch. iv. p. 154, and H. Egypt, ch. ii. p. 327— 
330. gudaxai carecr.— pic Aiftérwy «.r.r. Custodie collocate 
sunt adversus Aithiopes, &c., properly, before the Ethiopians, &c.; 
but the gen. denotes them as the cause of the guard, as in Latin 
munimenta ab hoste. Jelf, § 638, I. 2, e. On the island of 
Elephantine, cf. ii. 17, a. 

c. Adgvyot «.7r.X.—Mentioned in ii. 107; it stood about 16 miles S. 
of Pelusium, and is the Zaphnes and Tahpanhes of the O. T. It was 
thither “the rebellious Jews under Johanan retired, and not long 
after Nebuchadnezzar took it, and placed his throne in the entry 
of it, as Jeremiah had pointed out by the hiding of stones. Jer. 
xiii. 7—11. Ezek. xxx. 18.” Prid, 

d. Magiy.—Ctf. ii. 18, a. 3 

é. tpia trea x. 7. 4.—Cf. Aristot. Rhet. iii. 16, § 5. 
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J. obx ta—was for not allowing them, tried to dissuade them. Cf. 
v. 96, a., and Jelf, § 398, 2, also ix. 2, a. 

g. rev dé rwa—In Machiavelli, Hist. of Florence, viii., a similar 
speech is attributed to Catherine Sforza. B. 

h. robrovg éxédeve 2EeXMGvrac—Here t&sAdvrac, which refers to the 
Eyyptian deserters, governs rotrove, i. e. the Ethiopians, who were 
dispossessed of their territory. With regard to the extent of 
Ethiopia, R., p. 430, remarks, that, by it Hdtus designs the whole 
of the S. part of Africa, extensive, as from his own descriptions, 
he must have conceived it to be. Cf. also H. Ethiop. p. 147, 2 

Cu. XXXII.—a. Noyn—Cf. i. 153, a2. On the Ammonians, * 
ii. 42, f, iv. 181, and iii. 25. The temple of Jupiter Ammon ap- 
pears undoubtedly to have stood in the Oasis of Siwah or Seewa. 
See R. § xxi. p. 576, and H. Carthagin. ch. vi. p. 99—104, for a 
very interesting account; also Smith’s C. D., Oasis. 

b. Nasapdvac—Cf. iv. 172, a. 

c. Tig yap AtBine «.7..—Cf. also iv. 181, where the same three- 
fold division of Libya is mentioned; this appears to be still pre- 
served in the names Barbaret, or Tell, the fertile land, Biledulgerid, 
or the land of dates, and Sahara, or the sand. This is the more 
probably true, as it is a division made in accordance with the 
nature of the country. The regions that lie beyond the desert of 
Sahara are fertile and cultivated; at the present time known under 
the name of Nigritia or Sudan, of which, from the end of this ch., 
we may conclude that Hdtus was not altogether ignorant. B. Cf. 
H. Ethiop. ch. i. p. 148. 

d. Xodoévrog dkone—Cape Cantin, according to R. p. 421, D’An- 
ville, and Smith’s C. D. cf. iv. 43. B. follows Ritter, in consider- 
ing it to be Cape Spartel. 

€. Tic yap AtBing .... Oddaccav—with regard to those parts of 
Libya which extend along the sea on the north, i. e. the Mediterranean. 
Cf. ii. 158, h., and R. p. 36. 

S. ixsi &v—itva, cf. Jelf, § 889. In Greek one or more de- 
pendent clauses in a narration may stand as an oratio obliqua in the 
accus. and infin., depending on a verb of saying, &c., expressed or 
implied, instead of the verbum jfinitum. ‘éaci re vai «. r.A.—On 
this expedition, cf. H. Carthag. ch. vi. p. 92, seqq., * Though the 
number of real adventurers was but five, yet their attendants must 
have been more numerous, so as to form a small caravan; in no 
other way is travelling possible in these regions.” &rrecOas caprov, 
not, to gather, but to eat or taste fruits. Cf. Thucyd. ii. 50. The 
fruit meant was probably that of the butter-tree. H. 1. l. p. 94. 

g. dvipag pixpovc. —It is evident from this account, that the Nasa- 
mones reached the Negro lands beyond the desert, and came to a 
nee people. H. 2. 2. p. 93, men of diminutive stature, but not 
iwarfs. 

h. it¢ wétuv—This city, H. 1. 1. 94, and R. p. 431, consider to 
have been probably the present Zimbuctoo, and the river the Niger 
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or Quorra, which is now ascertained not to be the upper part of 
the Nile. The Niger is by the natives called the Joliba, i. e. Great 
river ; this agrees well with the words zérapov péyav. What Hdtus 
here says of this river having crocodiles, he appears to have for- 
gotten in iv. 44, where he mentions the Indus as the 2nd river 
which had crocodiles, the Nile being the first; unless, indeed, he 
really considered this river to be part of the Nile. See Smith’s 
C. D., Niger. 

Cu. XXXIII.—a. yénrac «.r.d. “We know from Mungo Park 
that a belief in magic and amulets generally prevails among the 
negro nations.” H. 7. 1. p. 93 

. cuveBddXero.... aipte. Cf. note h. in the preceding ch. 

c. rp "lorpp.... dppara. Rendered by Schw. parallelum Istro 
cursum habet. B. thinks that Hdtus is not intending to speak of 
the courses, but of the fountains, or sources, whence the Nile and 
the Ister flow; meaning that they both took their rise opposite each 
other, from the same quarters ; that is, in the same quarter of the S. 
part of the world in which the Nile begins its course, in that same in 
the N. does the Ister rise; and to elucidate this, he adds that the 
Ister divides Europe in the midst, in the same way as the Nile 
divides Africa. pérpa, however, per se, cannot mean either “ sources,” 
or “courses.” The real point of comparison is that the Nile runs 
through Libya, just in the same way as the Danube through 
Europe, and the proof adduced is, that they disembogue into their 
respective seas nearly opposite each other. Render, 7 proceeds 
upon equal measures, meaning, I think, that i pursues an analogous 
course to the Danube, and that the courses of the rivers are propor- 
tionate. Cf. also the following note. On the course of the Ister, 
cf. also iv. 49, and Pind. Olymp. iii. 25. 

d. Wvpijvn¢ rokog—This city is scarcely mentioned in any other 
writer. As it is certain that the Danube does not take its rise in 
the Pyrenees, as Hdtus seems to think from the name of this city, 
but in Mt Abnoba, in the Black Forest, L. and others have en- 
deavoured to connect the word Pyrene with the names of two small 
streams, Brigen and Pregen, which take their rise near the Danube. 
But from what has already been said, concerning the fountains of 
the Nile and the Danube being opposite to ich other, and their 
flowing in a parallel direction, it can hardly be doubted that our 
author here does intend to speak of the country of the Pyrenees 
Mts, and places the fountain of the Danube over against where, he 
considered, the Nile took its source. B. This is also evident from 
the position of the Celte in iv. 49. Cf. Smith’s C. D., Pyrene. 

e. Kekroi....ormdéwv. All that was beyond the straits of 
Gibraltar, towards the ocean from the promontory of Calpe, where 
the Pillars of Hercules were considered to stand, was called without 
these Pillars. Thus Cadiz (cf. iv. 8, a.) and the extreme ~~ of 
Lusitania was considered without the Pillars of Hercules. Arnold, 
Hist. of Rome, i. p. 491, says, speaking of the Barbarians of the 
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west of Europe, that “though it may be true that the Kelts or 
Gauls had long before the fourth century of Rome crossed the 
Alps, and that Keltic tribes were to be found in the heart of Spain, 
yet they had no connexion with the civilized world, the Cartha- 
ginians had no opportunity of enlisting them into their armies, nor 
had the Greek traders acquired any direct knowledge of them. 
Their name was known only through the reports of those Pheeni- 
cians who navigated the Atlantic and the Bay of Biscay on their 
way to the tin mines of Britain. And this explains the stran 
description of their position given by Herodotus, ‘that the Kelts 
dwell without the Pillars of Hercules, and that they border on the 
Kynesians, who live the farthest to the west of the people of 
Europe.’ This is clearly the language of some Pheenician Periplus 
of the western coasts of France and Spain: the Kynesians must 
have lived on the coasts of Portugal, Galicia, and Asturias; and 
perhaps on that of Gascony and Guienne; beyond these, as the 
voyager pursued his course along the land, he came to the country 
of the Kelts, who occupied the whole coast north of the Garonne, 
and were very probably intermixed with the Iberian Kynesians on 
the coasts of Gascony and Navarre. The Greeks, when they read 
this account, little suspected that these same Kelts reached from 
the shores of the ocean inland as far as the Alps, and, possibly, 
nearly to the head of the Adriatic; and that while they beat of 
them only as dwelling without the Pillars of Hercules, they were 
advanced in the opposite direction almost within the horizon of 
Greek observation, and in a very short time would unexpectedly 
appear like a wasting torrent in the heart of Italy.” With refer- 
ence to the identity of the Kelte and Galate, from p. 522 of the 
same vol., “ They are undoubtedly only different forms of the same 
name; the first was the form with which the Greeks were earliest 
acquainted, at a time when their knowledge of the Kelts was con- 
fined to the tribes of Spain and Gaul. The great Gaulish migra- 
tion of the fourth century before Christ introduced the other and 
more correct form “ Galate ;” yet many writers continued to use 
the old orthography, and in fact, with the exception of the Gala- 
tians of Asia Minor, the other Gauls in all parts of the world are 
generally called by the Greeks according to their old form of the 
name, not Galate, but Kelte.” 

J. Kvynoiows, called in iv. 49, Cynetes ; cf. the preceding note. 

g. "Iorpinv—also called Istropolis, on the coast of the Euxine, 
near the mouth of the Danube. Smith’s C. D. Also mentioned 
in iv. 78. 

Cu. XXXIV.—a. 3 d& Atyurroc.... xéerax. That this is an 
error of Hdtus, owing to the limited state and means of obtaining 
geographical knowledge in his time, is now well known. Observe 
in this sentence d»rin with Gen. of Position, Jelf, § 525, and in the 
next, dvriow with Dat. expressing reference to. Cf. i, 14, d. 

b. wévre peptwy xr. rA. Cf.i. 72, d. 
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Cu. XXXV.—a., ipya XNéyou piZw—wonders too great for descrip- 
tion. On rad word ravra, cf. i. 203, d. 

: ? dyopalover—in foro agunt et versantur. On xarndsvovn, cf. 
i. 94, c. 

¢. ot d& dvdpec ... . ipaivovor.—* Weaving undoubtedly employed 
a large part of the population—as it was the business of men, it 
was there’~- net merely a domestic affair, but carried on in large 
manufictories.” Jn the perfection to which the art was carried, 
ef. E. Orient, Fx. ca. iv. p. 165, H. Egypt. ch. iv. p. 453, seqq. Cf. 
also iii. 47, c. ii r. xep., upon their heads. Cf. Jelf, § 633, I. 

d. iparai—takes the office of priestess. This applies probably only 
to the more ancient times under the Pharaohs. Though women 
did not then act as priestesses, yet, cf. ii. 54, they held inferior offices 
in the temples in Egypt, like the ispodotAor in Greece. Cf. i. 182, a. 

é. rpégew,.... Bovdopéryo.—Cf. Soph. Antig. 337. °Q zévr’ 
Exeivw ke. T-r. 

Cu. XXXVI.—a, Oi ipiec.. . . Evpetvrar.—** The Jewish priests 
also followed the custom of the Egyptian, and, it is said, cut off the 
hair of their beard with scissors once every fortnight while they 
served at the temple.” Cf. H. on the Egyptian Priest-caste, Egypt. 
ch. ii. p. 323—327. 

b. ixd roic Oavdérove—at the time of the deaths, i. e. of their friends, 
&e. Cf. Jelf, § 639, iii. 2,5. ‘yd. with Acc. Temporal, (as here,) 
Extension in time—which is conceived as extending under and 
parallel to the object. Cf. ix. 58, a. The Jewish priests also were 
forbidden, except in certain circumstances, to mourn and disfigure 
themselves. Cf. Levit. xxi. 1,5. 

€. ypappara ypapover x.r..—On the Egyptian modes of writing, 
read particularly K. Orient. H. ch. iv. p. 183—194. Briefly, “ The 
characters used by the ancient Egyptians, before their conversion 
to Christianity, (after which they adopted the Greek alphabet with 
a few supplementary letters,) were threefold; 1. Hieroglyphic; 2. 
Hieratic; and, 3. Demotic. The jirst was formed by images of 
visible objects; the second, by very coarse and indistinct outlines 
of the whole or of parts of such images; and the third, by a further 
reduction of such outlines in a similarly crude and negligent style. 
The jirst, from which the others were derived, was originally, be- 
La a doubt, a simple system of picture writing, representing ideas 

y their visible images, when possible, or by obvious symbols, 
when any direct representation was impossible.”—In hieroglyphics 
four kinds of characters were employed; 1. Pure hieroglyphics or 
images; 2. Symbols; 3. Phonetic characters; 4. Enigmatical.— 
The hieratic or sacred character consisted of nothing more than 
imperfect and dashing sketches of the hieroglyphics, which thus 
assume the form of a rapid and flowing hand.—The common 
gk gp character, called demotie from its popular use, epistolo- 

aphic from its fitness to letter-writing, and enchorial from its 
ing peculiar to that country, and distinct from the Greek, so 
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familiarly known there under the Ptolemies, seems to have been 
derived from the hieratic by nearly the same process as that was 
from the hieroglyphic. It is however more simple; not strictl 
alphabetic, because a small number of images or figures are still 
found in it; some symbols also occur; but these figures and sym- 
bols are almost invariably so curtailed and simplified, as to lose all 
resemblance to the objects expressed. The whole, therefore, has 
the appearance of a written alphabetic character, &c.” Condensed 
from the above; which is well worth a most careful study; com- 
prising, as it does, and reviewing, the works of the most famous 
writers on this subject of ancient and modern times. Cf. also H. 
. Egypt. Prelim. Observat. p. 255, seqq., who enters into the dis- 
cussion at great length. 

Cu. XXXVII.—a. ra re... . civeeev—It has been much dis- 

uted whether the Jews or Egyptians first practised circumcision. 
B. considers it certain that the Egyptians were the first who prac- 
tised and taught it to other nations; but that the Jews derived 
their knowledge of it directly from God’s command to Abraham ; 
later, however, in point of time than the Egyptians, and from a 
different cause; as to the Jews it was a religious rite, and to the 
Paypuane a point of cleanliness. Cf. E. Orient. H. ch. iv. p. 156, 
“ Circumcision was generally practised, (in Egypt,) as among other 
oriental nations, and was indispensable to initiation into the sacred 
mysteries. The want of it is called in Joshua, v. 9, ‘ the reproach 
of Egypt,’ a phrase implying two things—that cireumcision was 
regarded in Egypt with peculiar honour, and that the Hebrew 
slaves, for their neglect of it during their servitude, were spurned 
as a race of impure and degraded foreigners.” It was practised 
also by the Colchians, &c. ii. 104. 

b. oi 8 iptec «. r.X.—Cf. on the same custom among the Jewish 
priests, Numb. viii. 5—8, and xix. 7.—dd rpirne typépne, every third 
day. 

c. toOijra ... . kvénv—garments of flax, i. e. linen: by this word, 
however, it is probable that cotton is also to be understood; H. 
Egypt. ch. ii. p. 327; cf. also i. 195, a., ii. 81, a.; Ezek. xxvii. 7, 
Proverbs vii. 16, and Isaiah xix. 9. 

d, obre re yap x. r.X.—CE. ii. 28, ¢., H. Egypt. ch. ii. pp. 325, 326, 
on the estates attached to the temples; and E. Orient. H. ch. iv. 
p. 153. 

e. olvog durédwog. Hdtus adds duzédwvoc, to distinguish it from 
the olvoc é« xpOéwy generally used in Egypt, ii. 77, because, as he 
there adds, they have no vines in that country ; an assertion which 
doubtless applied only to that part of Egypt marked out for the 
cultivation of corn. For though the juice of the grape came far 
more into use after the reign of Psammetichus, yet it is evident 
that the ancient Egyptians were neither unacquainted with the 
vine, nor with wine made from it; as this passage and ii. 60 shows, 
as well as the testimonies of Strabo and Diod. Sic. i. 36. On the 
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wine from barley, or beer, mentioned in ii. 77, ef. Diod. Sic. i. 20, 
34, who says that it was called 2i60¢, now called by the Egyptians 
Busa. B. That the vine was known in Egypt at a very early time 
is manifest from Numb. xx. 5, W.: add also the dream of the chief 
butler in Gen. xl. 9—11. Dried grapes were also placed in the 
body of the bullock, ef. ii. 40, ea Osiris is identified by Hdtus 
with Bacchus, the known inventor of wine. They had also palm- 
wine, li. 36; used also by the Babylonians, i. 193, cf. iii. 20. Cf. 
H. Egypt. ch. iv. p. 450. 

SJ. ixQtwy .... wacac8a.—A fish was, among the Egyptians, ac- 
cording to Clemens Alexand. Strom. v. § 7, the symbol of hatred, 
from the legend of the fishes tearing the body of Osiris, when cast 
into the Nile by Typhon. B. 

GJ. wkudpoug .... ovre Towyover K.t.\.—they neither eat raw nor 
boiled. Abstinence from beans is said to have been derived by the 
Pythagoreans from Egypt; cf. Cicero de Div. i. 30, &c.; it is less 
generally known that hence also none of the initiated in the Gk 
mysteries were allowed to taste them, as having been considered 
impure by Ceres, when she blessed mankind with all other kinds 
of seeds for his use. The sacred bean among the Egyptians was 
probably the Lotus, or Nelumbium speciosum, whose root and fruit 
were articles of food, ii. 92; and from its sanctity, all other beans 
were, in process of time, held sacred. B. On the two kinds of 
Lotus, cf. H. Egypt. ch. iv. p. 448—450. 

_ A. émedy.... dvtruwariorarat.—This refers to the Sacerdotal Caste, 
the different establishments or colleges of which were kept as dis- 
tinct from each, as the order itself was from the other castes. See 
H. /. 1. ch, ii. p. 323, 324, seqq. B. Instances among other nations 
of the separation of the priest caste were the Magi, the Druids, the 
Levites, the Brahmins, and at Athens the families of the Eumol- 
ide, Ceryces, Eteobutades, &c. On the impress stamped upon 
gyptian life by the predominance of the sacerdotal caste, as the 
prevailing element in ey ptimn society, cf. ii. 164, a. and 6, 

Cu. XXXVIL—a. "Exdagov—Cf. ii. 153, and iii. 27, 28, 

b. rpixa Hv x. 7. .—Cf. also Diod. i. 88, and Plutarch de Isid. et 
Osirid. p. 363. B. Only red oxen were sacrificed among the 
Egyptians, both because Typhon was red, and because the Apis 
was black; cf. iii. 28. B. L. remarks “that the Jews borrowed 
from the Egyptians the sacrifice of a red heifer without spot.” That 
such was the colour of the victim whose ashes were used for the 
pore of purifying the unclean is certain; cf. Numb. xix. 2, and 
_ Heb. ix. 13; but the colour of the victim was most probably not 
_ derived from the Egyptians, but was typical of Christ, spoken of 
in Isaiah ]xiii. 1—3, as clothed in red apparel, which, as the colour 
_ of blood, denoted either his death, or the bloody destruction of his 

enemies. 

¢. si xaQapn ray pox. onusiwv—if it be without blemish touching the 
appointed marks :—iy dé rovrwv wdvtwy 4 wabapic—if in all these 
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respects it be without blemish. This is explained by Jelf of the Gen. 
Privat., and so in 8, and L. D. also; but it seems to me erroneously, 
as the beast was plainly to have the marks, and not to be without 
them. tv dddAwy Mé6yp—n alia narrationis parte. Id de quo hic agitur, 
habes iii. 28. Sehw: 

d. yijv onnayrpida—of the same nature probably with the Creta 
Asiatwea spoken of by Cicero in Verr. iv. 26, &c., cf. Plutarch de 
Isid. et Osirid. p. 363, who mentions that the seal bore the figure 
of a man kneeling with his hands behind his back, and a sword 
presented to his throat. B. 

Cu. XXXIX.—a. Kepatj—carapyodpevor—As an expiatory sa- 
crifice on whose head they laid their sins, and devoted to destruc- 
tion. Cf. the sin-offering, Levit. xvi. 8, 21, 22; Numb. viii. 12. 
an wy tdovro, they sell it them straightway. In the continued nar- 
rations of Hdtus, ody is found in its Ionic form é», in the sense of 
straightway, and between a preposition and the verb with which 
it is compounded. Jelf, § 737, 3, cf. also § 643, obs. 2, Tmesis 
tn Compound Verbs. 

b. pépovor, rotor Kk. 7. X.—ferunt (caput) i, quibus forum est et quibus 
Greci adsunt mercatores, hi igitur caput in forum ferunt et vendere so- 
lent ; quibus vero Greci non adsunt, hi caput in flumen conjiciunt. B. 

Cu. XL.—a. aipeoup—the taking out and inspection of the en- 
trails. Cf. ii. 57, 0. 

b. éxedy b2 droribwvrar—but when they have done beating them- 
selves. Cf. ii. 73, dxoreon?g. The burning of the ox’s body after 
taking off the limbs and stuffing it with spices, alludes, according 
to Creuzer, to the mutilation and subsequent embalmment of Osiris. 
The stuffing of. the animal, with the exception of the oil to make 
it burn, he refers to the discovery of corn and the cultivation of 
the vine. B. See also the remarks of H. Egypt ch. ii. p. 358, 
seqq., on the popular feasts and sacred rites of the Egyptians ; 
which, notwithstanding the influence of agriculture and the arts 
of peace and the teaching of the ruling caste, bear evident marks 
of the rude state in which the lower classes remained, as to their 
character and manner of thinking; above which, in a moral point 
of view, they seem to have been very little raised, &c. 

Cu. XLI.—a. rac d& Oméag «.r.r. This regulation, which last- 
ed till the Emperor Constantine, arose from the utility of the fe- 
male for breeding, and also from the cow being the symbol of Isis, 
and the emblem of the creative power of nature. The name “Iec, 
according to some = ancient, hence applied to the moon. Iablonski 
considers it =the cause of abundance, and that it was applied by the 
Egyptian priests to the moon, from her supposed influence on the 
atmosphere, winds, rains, &c., and they regarded it like the sun, 
Osiris, as one of the sources of the inundation of the Nile. B. 
Also by Osiris was understood the Nile itself, cf. ii, 90, ., and by Isis 
the land of Egypt or the fruitful earth; cf. H. Egypt. ch. ii. p. 342. 
_ The ox and the cow seem to have been their symbols, and emblems 
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of the generative force of nature; the horns on the head of the 
image of Isis probably referring to the horns of the new moon. 
On the successive changes which the ideas concerning Isis and 
Osiris underwent, cf. Smith’s D. of Gr, and R. Biog., Ists. Briefly, 
Isis and Osiris, at first, = the goddess of the earth and the god of 
the Nile; next =the divinities of the moon and sun; finally iden- 
tified with Demeter (cf. ii. 59, d.) and Dionysus. Cf. also notes 
on ii, 42, 144, and particularly E, Orient. H. ch. iv. p. 195, on the 
Theology of Egypt, and cf. p. 71. 

b. ypdgounr, represent. yoddeiv, pingere, et omnino imagine ex- 
primere vel in tabula vel lapide. B. 

c. otre payaipy.... ovdt. ... yedoerat.—So in Gen. xliii. 32, 
“The Egyptians must not eat bread with the Hebrews, for that 
is an abomination to the Egyptians:” the prohibition probably 
extended to other nations also. B. 

d. ig rov xorapiv adxiact.— The river is the Nile; into which the 
cows were probably thrown from a belief in its generating and pro- 
lific power. B. 

e. Bdpi—cf. ii. 96,a. B. 

€. Wooswzirtdog .... vyoov—Formed by the Sebennytic and 
Canopic branches of the Nile. B. The Athenians sent to aid 
Inarus against the Persians, were besieged and defeated there, 455 
B.c. Cf. Thucyd. i. 104, 109. 

J. ’ArapBncic—from ’Ardp or ’AQdp, (night,) the Egyptian name 
of Venus, cf. ii. 156, a., and Baki or Bek, a city ; lablonsky, 
quoted by B., an etymology which agrees with Pliny and Strabo, 
who call this city Aphroditopolis, The word Bek is also found in 
Balbee, the city of the Sun. L. Athor, one of the eight great deities. 
E. Orient. H. ch. iv. p. 196. 

Cu. XLIT.—a. “Ooo... . Wovvrat ipbv—idpvvrar=tspupévoy éxover, 
or idptcactw éavroic; SO ii. 44, idovodpevor Exrnvrat. L. has rendered 
it ridiculously.. Schw. On Thebes, ef. ii. 15, e. 

b. vopot—nome, district, It is the opinion of H. /. 7. ch. ii. P- 
315, seqq., that each Nome belonged to its own particular temple 
and college of priests, and was kept distinct from the other Nomes 
by the difference of religion and rites; so that these Nomes being, 
at their origin, seueiiied to the temples, and every new settlement 
of priests constituting one of these Nomes, they were in their 
earliest form just so many independent states of the priest caste. 
It is therefore in this sense that the Egyptian tradition ascribed 
this division to Sesostris; because he was sole monarch of all 
Egypt. Thus we arrive at the conclusion, that, “ the most ancient 
states of this country were originally settlements of the priest caste, 
who by accustoming the inhabitants to fixed dwellings and to 
agriculture, by the introduction of a religious worship formed ac- 
cording to the locality, and supported by local circumstances, wove 
a political band by which they connected these rude tribes with 
themselves.” Cf. Appendix to this vol., Nomes. 
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c. “Iowg cal 'Ooipioce—Cf. note a. in precedin ch. As asummary 
of the opinions of the most noted writers on Egyptian Theology, 
see E. Orient. H. ch. iv. p. 195, seqq., Theology of Egypt, and 
Article 12 of Zgyptus, in Class. Dict. “The secret doctrine of the 
Egyptian priests contained, like every other mysterious system 
practised in the habitable globe, a Divine Triad; which some 
writers refer to traditions of the Trinity, and others to the triple 
offspring of Noah. The Egyptian Triad consisted of the Father, 
of whose deity every thing is part, a single, indivisible, infinite, and 
eternal being, who created the egg of the world by his word, and 
produced from himself a subordinate Creator, a son like unto the 
father. This is the second person of their Triad, and is the same 
with Kneph, the god of Thebes, cf. ii. 74, a., the deity, without any 
beginning or end, and with Amoun, cf. note g. infr. The sun is 
the third Demiurgus, who, incarnate, becomes Osiris, the author of 
all good, and he it is who completes the Egyptian Triad. To him 
was added the moon, Isis: the one the father, the other the mother 
of all things. In the three seasons, which, though strangers to 
one another, form the year by a marvellous concert and agreement, 
these two deities govern, produce, and nourish every thing con- 
nected with this visible universe.” By some Osiris is considered 
the same as Mizraim s. of Ham, who peopled Egypt after the 
deluge. Cf. ii.2,a. The great gods were eight in number, four 
male and four female. E. Orient. H. p. 196. Perhaps this Ogdoad 
took its rise from a tradition of the 8 persons preserved in the ark, 
the egg that floated on the waters; all knowledge of the ante-dilu- 
vian world being lost, and its origin ascribed to what was but the 
re-peopling of it by Noah and his triple offspring. There were also 
twelve gods of the second order; ef. E. Orient. H. p. 197 

d. Mévédnroc—in the Delta, on the south side of the lake Tanis 
(Menzaleh), Ru. near Matarieh. Smith’s C.D. Cf. ii, 46. ’ 

e. ‘Hoaxhéa OeAjoa x.7.\.—B. quotes Creuzer’s explanation of this 
fable. His theory, Symbol. ii. p. 205, appears to be the same with 
that propounded by Dupuis; viz. “that Hereules, or Horus, (see 
the extract from Creuzer’s Symbols, ii. 276, under Horus, Class. 
Dict., and ii. 144, a.,) is no other than the sun, and that his twelve 
~ celebrated labours were nothing else than a figurative representa- 
tion of the annual course of that luminary through the signs of the 
Zodiac. He is the powerful planet which animates and imparts 
fecundity to the universe, whose divinity has been honoured in 
every quarter by temples and altars, and consecrated in the re- 
ligious strains of all nations. Many ages before the pretended 
Tirynthian hero is said to have performed his exploits, Egypt and 
Phoenicia, which certainly did not borrow their divinities from 
Greece, had raised temples to the sun under the name of Hercules, 
and had carried his worship to the isle of Thasos, and to Cadiz. 
Here was consecrated a temple to the year, and the months, which 
divided it into 12 parts, that is, to the twelve labours or victories, 
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which conducted Hercules to immortality. It is under the name 
of Hercules ’Acrgoyirwy, or, the god clothed with a mantle of stars, 
that:the poet Nonnus designates the sun, adored by the Tyrians.” 
The coincidences between the 12 fabled labours and the Zodiacal 
signs are ingeniously pointed out by Dupuis, whose remarks ure 
iven at length in the article Hercules, Class. Dict., to which I am 
indebted for the preceding.—The fable related by Hdtus refers to 
the entering of the sun in the spring into Aries, the first of the 
Zodiacal signs among the Egyptians, and from this sign of Aries 
is to be derived the ram’s head and horns, with which they deco- 
rated Jupiter Ammon. This last is the observation of Creuze:.— 
So also R. p- 593, that if Hercules denoted the sun, and the ram 
the first sign of the Zodiac, the whole may be an allegory of the 
opening of the year. Cf. Appendix to this vol., Serwtural fucts 
isguised in Hdtus. It is to be remembered, that, besides their 
Hercules, the Gks also compared their Apolio with the Egyptian 
Horus, as a solar deity. Cf. ii. 144, and particularily on the Oriental 
origin of the legend of Heracles, ch. v. p. 84, of E. Hist. of Greece. 
n the following sentence, réAog dé—rov Aia puny. xprdy éxdeip. zp0i- 
xecOa x.7.d. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 650, e., “« When two propositions 
are placed together, of which the first expresses generally what 
the second defines more exactly, they are often placed without 
any connexion, especially after rotro, rode, ob rwe, and such asyndeta 
are often found, as in the sentence in the text, even where no pro- 
position with roiro, &c., precedes. 

J. ’Apporo.—* These people,” cf. R. §§ 20, 21, “dwelt in the 
Oasis of Ammo, (where, near the temple, was the famous fountain 
of the Sun, iv. 181,) now called the Oasis of Siwah,; where 
Browne discovered, in 1792, the site of the temple of Ammon, 5 
degrees, nearly, W. of Cairo. In 1798 Hornemann discovered the 
Fons Solis. In 1816 Belzoni visited the spot, and tried the tem- 

rature of the fountain. He had unfortunately no thermometer, 

ut judging from his feelings, he found it might be 100° at mid- 
night, 80° in the morning early, and at noon about 40°. The truth 
appears to be that no change takes place in the temperature of the 
water, but in that of the surrounding atmosphere; for the well is 
deeply shaded, and about 60 ft deep. The account of Hdtus, who 
was never on the spot, is evidently incorrect. He must have mis- 
understood his informer.”—Ammo, Class. Dict. A plan of Am- 
monium, or Siwah, and an interesting account of the ruins of the 
temple, from Browne, Hornemann, and Minutoli, is given in H. 
Ethiop. ch. ii. p. 209; read also Carthag. p. 100. Cf. Hist. of Gr. 
Lit., Herodotus, p. 256. 

g. Aupoty.... Aa. “Ammo, (Plutarch de Isid. et Osir. 354,) 
the Egyptian name for Jupiter; particularly worshipped at Thebes, 
No-Ammon ; cf. ii. 15, e. Jablonski derives Ammo from Am-oein, 
shining. According to Champollion the younger, Amon, or Amen, 
means in Egyptian, secret, concealed, or he who reveals his secret 
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powers, It is sometimes, the same writer informs us, united with 
the word Kneph, another appellation of the Supreme Being, and 
from this results the compound Amenebdis, or Amen-Neb, which is 
found on a Gk inscription in the Greater Oasis.” Latronne, quoted 
in the art. before mentioned. Cf. particularly E. Orient. H. ch. 
iv. p. 204, “ The Egyptian Theology embraced much that remained 
of patriarchal faith—the first religion of the world. In fact, the 
name of the great god, Amon, Hamon, or Khem, is but a disguised 
form of the name of their prime father—Ham.” Pococke, in Lit. 
of A. Gr. p. 248, note, suggests the Hebrew Amon, faithful, con- 
necting the myth with Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac. Cf. Appendix 
to this vol., Scriptural facts disguised in Hatus. } 

h. réxrovra... rov xpitoy—plangunt arietem, they beat themselves 
Jor, they mourn for, the ram. Cf. ii. 61, 132. W. Cf. Jelf, § 566, 
4, obs. 

t. Oncy—a burying-vault. Est enim Hdto 0jxn conditorium, sive 
camera in qua pluribus sarcophagts locus. Cf. iii. 16, seqq. Sehw. 

Cu. XLIII.—a. otdapg Aiyixrov—no where in Egypt. Gen. of 
position—used when the notion of position (local, moral, or tem- 
poral) is determined by its relation to something else, which is in 
the genitive. Cf. i. 163, dxov rijc ywp. Jelf, § 527.—ort re rod ‘Hpa 
cdéo¢ rotrov «.r.. Both Amphitryon and Alcmena derived their 
origin from Perseus, descended from Belus, kg of Egypt. B. 
amodedéxarat. Lon. for dzodedetypivor eioi. (Cf. vii. 76, 6.) have not 
been appointed, have not been given the rank of, gods. Cf. iii. 63, aaed. 
éxirp., appointed steward, and iii. 88, Bac. améd., was appointed kg. 

b, dei re te rev dxTw—éyévovro—since what were the eight gods be- 
came the twelve; since the number of the gods was increased from 
eight to twelve. Cf. ii. 42,c. Amasis, from 570 B. c.—526 B.c. Cf. 
Clinton’s F. H. vol. i. p. 14. Above, oy Hx. adda par. To call 
particular attention to a leading notion or thought, the Gks fre- 
quently express it twice—once positively, and then negatively, or 
vice versa; (Parallelismus antitheticus ;) cf. Thucyd. vii. 44. Jelf, 
§ 899, 6, Pleonasm., 

Cu. XLIV.—a. airé0:—'Hpaxdkiop—The Hercules of the Pha- 
nicians was possibly the same deity, the lord of the solar system, 
whom the Egyptians worshipped. Cf. note e. on ch. 42. His title 
in Tyre was Melkarth, the king of the city, or the strong king. B. 
Cf. v. 43, c. See also D. p. 45. 

b. x) pév xpucod.. . . Aiov—On yov. azeg. cf. i. 50, d. The mean- 
ing of cpapadydov is doubtful; for neither is emerald found of the 
size here spoken of, nor, if it were, could it emit any light during 
the night; on the contrary, the larger it is, the more ull, B ie 
bably some semi-transparent stone, like the agua-marina. §. and L. 
D. Hz. Bab. ch. ii. p. 420, conjectures it might possibly have been 
lapis lazuli, like the pillars of the Jesuits’ church at Rome. dp- 
movrog péiyabog, shining greatly. Some substantives, standing in the 
equivalent acc., have assumed from long usage a purely adverbial 
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sense, as xpdroc—strongly, Aisch. Suppl. 763; rayoc &c. So here 
piyaboc = peyadny Aaurdda. Jelf, §57Y, 7. B. thinks something 
must have dropped out of the text, expressive of the size of the 
columns. 

e. elvat 02 irea . . . . dtoyitva—Tyre, after Zidon, the most ancient 
city of Pheenicia, Strabo xvi. p. 1097; Isaiah, quoted by W., also 
alludes to her antiquity; cf. xxiii. 7, “Is this your joyous city, 
whose antiquity is of ancient days,” &c. The antiquity here as- 
signed by the priests is too great, as they would thus, B. observes, 

lace the foundation of their city at 2760 B. c., that is, before the 

lood. According to Hales, Tyre was founded B.c. 2267, and 
Zidon at a still earlier period; Zidon, any how, flourished at a very 
early age, cf. Gen. xlix. 13, “ Zebulun shall dwell at the haven of 
the sea—and his border shall reach unto Zidon;” and Josh. xi. 8, 
“ And chased them unto the great Zidon.” As to the temple that 
the priests asserted was coeval with their city, cf. H. Pheen. ch. i. 
p. 299, who observes that it had been long demolished and another 
built in its place by kg Hiram, the friend and contemporary of 
Solomon. But even that the temple built by Hiram was the one 
seen by Hdtus, as H. seems to suppose, may be doubted; for Old 
Tyre on the continent was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, after a 13 
years’ siege, 572 B. c.,on which the inhabitants retired to the island, 
where they built New Tyre, the city Hdtus must have visited, sub- 
sequently taken by Alexander the Gt. On Tyre and the prophecies 
concerning it, read Ezek. xxvi.—xxix., and Isaiah xxiii., and Keith 
upon Prophecy, under Tyre. izwy. ty. @ac. elvat.—having the sur- 
name of Thasian. The verbs dvopafav, dvopatec@at, frequently add 
eva to the nom. or acc. Cf. iv. 33. Jelf, § 475, 2, obs. 3, and cf. § 
666. Infin. without the article, after verbs or adjectives which ex- 
press the notion of ability, causing, &c., and after verbs expressing 
action, to denote the object or effect thereof. 

d. i¢ Odcov, iv TH... + yevio8a. Heracles was worshipped at 
Thasos principally in the character of a saviour (cwrgp). Smith's 
D. of Gr. and R. Biog., Heracles. On Thasos, which from its 
wealth in mines attracted the attention of the Pheenician colonists, 
cf. vi. 47. B. and H. Phen. ch. ii. p. 312. 

Cu. XLV.—a. imei 88... . xardpyovro—cum ad altare auspica- 
rentur sacrificium, Schw., when they were commencing the ceremonies 
over him before sacrificing. These ceremonies were the plucking 
the hair from the forehead, sprinkling the barley, pouring libations 
on him, &e. Pococke, Hist. of Gk Lit. thinks this an Egyptian 
version of a Scriptural fact. Cf. Appendix to this vol., Seraptural 
Facts disguised in Hdtus. 

b. wig Gv... . Oboueyv—That the custom of human sacrifices, 
abolished in Egypt by kg Amasis, existed no longer in the time of 
Hdtus, is evident from this passage ; but that such had been prac- 
tised in Egypt is certain from Diod. Sic. i. 88, and the testimony 
of Manetho, Plutarch, and Porphyry. Cf. also Atheneus iv. 21. W. 
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c. KBg gvow Exe—quomodo verisimile sit? Viger, Idiotism, p. 255. 
How is it natural, or possible for him? S. and L. D. “ He (Hdtus) 
applies but one standard, and that is nature; and his conclusion 
is, that such things cannot be.” Hist. of Gk Lit., Hdtus, p. 249. 

Cu. ie Necammens Aiyurriwy oi cionnévot, i. e. the Mendesians. Cf. 
ii. 42. iB. 

bd, rév Nava rév.... of Mevdéoror—On the eight primitive deities 
of the Egyptians, cf. ii. 42,c. The representation of Pan under 
the image of a goat refers (Creuzer, Symb. i. p. 476, &c., quoted 
by B.) to the passing of the sun from Taurus to Capra, when the 

rolific principle in nature, typified in the worship of Pan, is at its 
height Hence the he-goat was his emblem. According to Bochart, 
Mendes means goat; according to Jablonski, prolific, fertile. See 
the art. Mendes. 

c. ob por Hdtdy tore Aéyerv, I may not say. So the comparative for 
the positive, ii. 47, ode ebaperéorepog x.r.d. V. Cf. Jelf, § 784. 

d. cai rovrwy... .é« dé robrwy —These words in both cases refer 
to the he-goats. So aimédo¢ aiyéy, Hom. Odyss. xvii. 246, 269. 
Schw. 

e. rovro ... . aixero—hoc ad hominum notitiam pervenit. B. 

Cu. XLVII.—a. iv dé x. 7. \.— Swine were not less an abomin- 
ation in the eyes of the Egyptians, than they were to the Jews; 
a superstition which no doubt had its rise in some local cireum- 
stance with which we are unacquainted, or at least cannot account 
for with certainty.” H. Egypt. ch. ii. p. 337. 

b. oi ovBira x.r..—The contempt in which the swine-herds 
were held, arose in a great measure from the desire of the priests 
and legislators of Egypt to turn the attention of the people as far 
as possible to the pursuits of agriculture, as being that on which 
the state most depended. Hence a pastoral and nomad mode of 
life was held in such abhorrence by them, that those who followed 
it were considered in a manner infamous. B. Cf. ii. 14, ¢., ii. 100, 
b., 128, a., and H.2. 2. 

C. ob88 age ExdiSocat K. r- A.—Cf. i. 93, f. 

d. Yehnvy dé x. r. 4. —The sacrifice of a pig to the moon refers to 
the tepdc Aéyoc, Which Hdtus is unwilling to relate, that Typhon, 
pursuing a pig at the time of the full moon, found a wooden chest 
containing the body of Osiris, which he tore to pieces. Cf. also 
Odyss. xx. 156. B, éedy Stay (sc. 6 Ournp). Cf. Jelf, § 373, 2, on 
ellipse of the subject, when definite, and implied in the predicate. 

e. éxixdoov—the caul; in which the bioieiha are enclosed. 

J: orarivac.... i¢—pigs of dough, or paste, cf. Thucyd. i. 126, 
Ovpara ixeywpa, and Smith’s D. of A., Unbloody Sacrifices. 

Cu. XLV IIl.—a. rijc dprijc rj doprig—on the evening preceding 
the festival, the eve. In the festival of Apaturia, ef. i. 147, ., the 
first day was called Aopzia or Adpraa, from the commencement of 
the festival on the evening. H. P. A. § 100. 

b. ri arrodopivw—to him who sold it them. Cf. i. 70, ¢ 
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€ rv 8 GdAnv ... . dpryv—the remainder of, i. e. the remaining 
ceremonials of, the festival. Schw. 

d, xiv yopiv—That this is the correct reading, and not yoipwy, 
the sense shows; for it is evident from the Schol. on Aristoph. 
Ran. 341, that the Gks, as well as the Egyptians, sacrificed pigs 
in the Dionysiac festivals. B. 

e. aydApara vevpdoracra—imagines, que nervo moventur. Cf. 
Lucian, ix. p. 99, de Dea Syr. 16. B. 

Si xoonyéierat dé abd\ég.—The flute, said to be invented by Osiris, 
was peculiar to the festivals of Bacchus. As the harp was used in 
mysterious rites, so the flute was in the Bacchic festivals, which 
were openly celebrated. Cf. Creuz. Symb. i. p. 448. B. 

g. aeiovom riv Avsvusov—lamenting, singing mournful dirges in 
honour of, Bacchus, i. e. Osiris, slain by Typhon and cast into the 
waters. Creuz. in B. 

h. dbyog . . « « ipdg Neyouevoc—Cf. Plut. de Isid. et Osirid. p. 358. 
The story that Hdtus is unwilling to divulge, is that Isis collected 
the scattered limbs of Osiris, who was torn in pieces by Typhon, 
but was unable to find the virile member, which was devoured by 
the fishes: in its place she consecrated the phallus, an imitation 
of it, whence arose its veneration in the Dionysiac festivals. B. 
Cf. Dionysia, Smith’s D. of A. 

Cu. XLIX.—a. Meddyrove—A name perhaps referable to the 
Egyptian origin of the priests and to the Egyptian rites brought 
from that land of dark soil, perhaps by the natives themselves, who 
were also dark. B. On the Egyptian origin of the Gk Worship, 
&c., ef. ii. 81, 6. Melampus was also noted as a soothsayer and 
physician. Cf. also ix. 33, a., where the three families of the 
Olympic soothsayers, the Clytiade, Iamide, and Telliade are 
mentioned; of whom the Clytiade considered themselves as be- 
longing to a clan which produced very many soothsayers, viz. the 
Melampodide. This explains the fable that Melampus received 
the gift of prophecy from Apollo on the banks of the Alpheus, 
Pausan. v. 8, 1, in the place where it was exercised by his descend- 
ants the Clytiade. iller, Dor. i. bk ii. c. 3, p. 281; ef. ix. 33, 
a., 34. On the gen. after ddane and tuzetpoe, cf. Jelf, § 493. 

b. cogsorai—in the same sense as in i. 29, a, 

¢. ob yap 61) cupmectay x. t.X.—For I certainly cannot affirm that 
the Egyptian practice with regard to the festival of the god, is a mere 
coincidence with that of Greece: for in this case we should be obliged 
to suppose that the Greek practice was of native growth, and not, as is 
the case, of recent importation. Or, for I do not mean to assert that 
the coincidence between the Dionysiac rites as practised in Egypt and 
in Greece was accidental ; for (had the Grecian rites been indigen- 
ous] they would have been in accordance with the Grecian character, 
and not of recent introduction. Such appears the sense required by 
the context, Hdtus asserting his belie that the Dionysia of Greece 
were partially borrowed from Egypt:—for the coincidence could 
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not have been accidental, nor could Egypt have borrowed from 
Greece. 

d. riv viv Bowriny x.r.A4.—So called from the Beotians, an 
olian tribe, who were driven from Arne by the Thessalians, 60 
years after Bell. Troj., and established themselves in it: formerly 
called Cadmeis. Cf. Thucyd. i. 12, and Diod. Sic. iv. 67. B. Cf 
Smith’s C. D. Beotia, and Smith’s D. of A., Beotarch. 

Cu. L.—a. Zyediv dé x. r.4.—Hdtus means to say that the 
Egyptian names of the deities were transferred into Greece, not by 
the use of the actual Egyptian name among the Greeks, but by the 
translation of its sense into Gk; so that the notion conveyed in 
the name was the same in both languages. Creuz. Symb. ii. p. 
282—292, in B. Cf. ii. 55, a., 81, d. 

b. wg wai mpbrepov x. 7. 4.—Cf. ii. 43. Creuzer, Symb. ii. p. 334, 
observes, that if there be any similarity to be found between the 
Dioscuri of the Gks, and the Cabiric deities of the Egyptians, it is 
not to be looked for either in the name or in the origin of these 
deities, but simply in the influence they were supposed to exercise; 
for the Egyptian religion acknowledged no heroes as deities, nor 
adored them as such. Furthermore, as to Juno, though other 
writers speak of an Egyptian Juno, yet it would seem more pro- 
bable that they have mistaken for her the Egyptian Venus, ef. ii. 
41, f.; as the worship of Juno appears to have been brought from 
the upper parts of Asia to the island of Samos, where her most 
ancient Greek temple stood, and thence to the rest of Greece. From 
the same parts of Asia came probably the worship of Vesta. B. 

c. Tlooedéwvoc x. 7. X.—Cf. iv. 188. vopifover «. r.\.—pay eustom- 
arily no honour to, &c. Transmissive Dat., Jelf, § 588, 1, and ef. § 
591, obs., quoted in iv. 117, a. In S. and L. D. it is rendered, are 
not used to demigods, i. e. practise no such worship. vopiter cum dat. 
like xojo@a, to be accustomed to a thing: hence to make common use 
of, to use ; iv. 63, a., von. boi. 117, a., dwry., there quoted. 

Cu, LI.—a. ratra—vevopixace—have adopted these customs, &e. 
Accus. after verbs of learning, practising, being in the habit of. Jeif, 
§ 561. redeovbor te “EXAnvac, are reckoned among the Gks, accounted 
as Gks. Cf. S. and L. D., redéw, ii. 2. Cf. vi. 53, a., 108, 3. 

b. ra KaBeipwy x. r. \.—The Cabiri were the “ Magni Dii” adored 
in the Gamothacink Mysteries; according to some, four in num- 
ber, Ceres, Proserpine, Pluto, and Casmilus, the same with the 
ithyphallic Mercury. In these mysteries it is manifest Hdtus was 
initiated. Cf, Hist. of Gr. Lit., Herodotus, p. 250, and p. 261, 
Smith’s D. of G. and R. Biog., Cabiri, and Creuz. Symb. ii. p. 318, 
who observes by this Mercury ithyphallicus was typified the — 
creative and generative force in all things, especially in the tale, 
opposed to Proserpine, the same nature in the female, the one con- 
sidered to reside in the sun, the other in the moon. Hence Cicero, — 
De Nat. Deor. iii. 22, Plutarch, and Porphyry understand the first _ 
de Sole vegetante, and the second de Lund vegetatd. B. dpyue pepin- — 
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rat, has been nitiated into the mysteries. Accus. of Cognate notion, 
Jelf, § 548, 0. 

Cu, LIl.—a. ixwvupiny dé «.r.d.—Hence Mitford, ch. ii. § 1, 
concludes that the Pelasgians acknowledged but one god, for where 
polytheism prevails, distinguishing appellations must and will be 
given; but the unity of the Deity precludes such a necessity. 

b. Osoig .... drt xdopw Oévrec «.r.4.—Hence Hdtus derives Oed¢ 
from @¢iva, to arrange or constitute the world. Plato, Cratyl. p. 
397, derives it from @w, curro, referring to the motion of the heavenly 
bodies, the earliest objects of adoration. It appears to be sprung 
from the same root as the Latin Deus, and the Gk Aedg, Sdeve, Zede, 
in all of which is conveyed the same idea of supreme Lord. B. 
To the Gk and Latin, the Sanscrit Deva is added in S. and L. D.* 

c. iv rH Awdyvy ot Tedacyoi.—Cf. i. 57, a., ii. 55, a. and refs., 
and ef. also particularly Hom. [I]. xvi. 233, and Odyss. xiv. 327, 
quoted by B., and on the situation of Dodona, ii. 56, d. 

Cu. LILl.—a. péype ob rpwny re wai xtc «7. dr. till yesterday or 
the day before, so to say; meaning, not tall very lately. 

6. ‘Hoiodoy .... mdzoorx. Hence, as Hdtus was born 484, s. c., 
ef. i. a., he considers Homer and Hesiod as not earlier than 884, 
z. c. The various dates assigned to Homer's age offer no less a 
diversity than 500 years (from B. c. 1184—684). See the most in- 
teresting article Homerus by my friend Dr. Ihne in Smith’s D. of 
Gr. and R. Biog. Clinton fixes Homer probably between 962—927, 
B. c., and Hesiod probably between 859—824, B. c. 

€. ot monoavrec «.T..—According to W., L., and Wyttenb., de- 
scribed in verse; hi vero sunt, qui deorum generationes Grecis car- 
enine prodiderunt ; meaning that Homer and Hesiod were the first 
who related and adorned in verse the legends, which tradition had 
handed down to them; these legends not being their own invention. 
But this interpretation appears neither RSPR to the sense of 
what has gone before, nor will wociv with a dative following, as 
Wolf, Prolegg. Homer, p. 54, observes, bear the meaning assigned 
to it by W. Other examples also of zorety with a dat. are adduced by 
Creuzer, Symb. ii. p. 451, proving that the word can only mean 
making or inventing ; so that no other interpretation can be here 
admitted than, that Homer and Hesiod were the first who drew up a 
Theogony for the Greeks ; primos Hesiodum atque Homerum Theogo- 
niam Grecis condidisse. ‘The sense in which they are said to have 
been the inventors of a Theogony, is explained by Heyne and 
Creuzer to be, that all those myths concerning the nature, form, 
offices, &c., of the gods, formerly scattered in the various poetical 
compositions that preceded their age, and variously reported in tra- 
ditionary lore, according to the different places in which they were 
known, were by Hesiod first embodied and enlarged upon, and by 
Homer adapted to the dignity of epic poetry, with such additions 


* There is a very interesting article bearing on this subject in the Edinb. Review, 
No. 192, for Oct. 1851. 
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and embellishments, that they came by posterity to be regarded in 
the light of a perfect code or system. B. On the Oriental sources 
of Gr. mythology, cf. the very interesting ch. iii. in E. Hist. of Gr., 
and cf. Miller's Lit. of A. Gr. ch. iii. and xvi. 

d.* rysdg .... Gteddvrec. Cf. Aisch. P. V. 228, or 237, Blomf. B. 

e. ot d& mpérepov.... dvdpdy ... . robrwy.—Hdtus does not here 
mean to deny that there were poets before the time of Homer and 
Hesiod, for in many places he seems to refer to verses and traces 
of rites which must be referred to a more ancient date, ef. ii. 49, 
51, 52, 81, and on the poets themselves, cf. ii. 23; but as Heyne 
and Creuzer explain, he here intends to speak of the poems cireu- 
lated during his own time under fictitious titles, as the works of 
Orpheus, Linus, and others. B. On these, cf. ch. iii. and xvi. of 
Miller’s Lit. of Anc. Gr., or Hist. of Gr. Lit. p. 1—12. 

J. wai ra pév . ... Aeyovor—meaning what he has mentioned in 
ii. 52, This care in distinguishing his own opinion from what he 
reported on the authority of others, is a strong instance of Hdtus’ 
eandour as a writer. B. 

Cu. LIV.—a. yuvaixag ipniag—Cf. note a. on the following ch. 
and ii. 35, d. on the sense of these words. Cf. also ii. 56, dygero- 
Aebovoay K.7- A. On Cyrnow ad ootwy yev.—that there was a great 
search made by them for these women, cf. Jelf, § 620, 3, ¢., on azo, 
signifying “ causation by a person, with passives instead of id 
with the gen. (but seldom).” Cf. v. 2, a. 

Cu. LV.—a. Taira pév x. r.\.—H. Ethiop. ch. iii. p. 244, note, 
226, 243, seqq., makes particular reference to what is here narrated. 
After speaking of the commercial intercourse, (the principal seat 
of which for Africa was Meroe,) that in the earlier ages existed 
between India and Arabia, Ethiopia, Libya, and Egypt, which, 
founded upon their mutual necessities, became the parent of their 
civilization, and of which traces are found in the earliest Gk myth- 
ology, in the fame of the Ethiopians and the hundred-gated Thebes 
in ouike, (cf. iii. 18, a., and vii. 70, d.,) the myths of Jupiter 
Ammon, the Triton Sea, the Garden of the Hesperides, the Gor- 
gons, &c., he goes on to say that “ the account here given of the 
origin of the Dodona oracle under the Pelasgi seems evidently to 
prove, that not merely rumour of this commerce found its way into 
Greece, but that an attempt was actually made, at a very early 
period, to introduce it from Africa, by the then usual means of 
founding a sanctuary and oracle, ii. 51—58. The priests of Am- 
mon at Thebes informed him, ch. 54, that the oracles of Ammon 
and Dodona were both founded from Thebes; and he himself tes- 
tifies that they were both delivered in the same manner. So far 
as regards Ammon, we know from other credible testimony that 
this oracle was a colony founded by Thebes and Meroe; it is there- 
fore exceedingly natural to conjecture the same of Dodona, and to 
consider the holy women as merely representing these settlements, 
because they, as prophetesses, certainly were the chief personages. 
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Thus, then, becomes explained the account of Hadtus, ii. 51—58; 
the oracle at Dodona commanded the Pelasgians to adopt the 
Egyptian names of the deities, which at that time passed through 
them to the Hellenes. I need scarcely repeat that I only state 
this as a conjecture; but yet I know no more natural way of ex- 

laining Hdtus’s extraordinary account of the adoption of the 

gyptian names of deities in Greece than that the oracle of Dodona 
was influenced, from now known causes, to introduce the Egyptian 
worship into Greece. That this did not produce the same effect 
as in Africa is easily accounted for: Greece was altogether a differ- 
ent world, whatever the Greeks adopted from foreigners they always 
stamped as their own property.” Read ch. iii., Oriental Sources 
of Gk Mythology, in E. Hist. of Gr. p. 26, seqq., and cf. p. 24. 

b. dbo mededdag x. t-A.—CF. ii. 57, a.—onydv, not the beech, but 
the esculent oak ; as in ii. 56, derived probably from guyeiv, its fruit 
being used for food in ancient times. 

c. ot Gor... - ipdv.—Whether Hdtus here intended to mean 
the Selli, cf. note b. on following ch., or, as they were also called, 
Helli and Tomuri, whom Strabo, vii. p. 328, says were originally 
the priests of and attendants at the oracle round which they dwelt, 
nk in whose stead three priestesses were afterwards appointed,) 
is uncertain. B. , 

Cu. LVI.—a, dridovro, they sold. i. 70, ¢. 

b. wpnOijva tc Oeozpwrovc, Dodona, in Thesprotia, (which Hdtus 
doubtless visited, see D. p. 40,) stood, as Pouqueville has accurately 
determined, not far from where the city Janina now is, around 
which region the Selli formerly dwelt, on the site where the castle 
of Castezza at present stands. The mt which rises on the north 
of it, was probably the Zomurus, so celebrated by the poets.  B. 
“Tn the heart of this country, Epirus, within whose limits the Mo- 
lossians, Thesprotians, Chaonians, and many other obscurer people, 
had, from the earliest times, led the same life and kept the same 
institutions, stood the ancient temple of Dodona, a name famous 
for generations before Delphi was yet in existence; the earliest 
seat of the Grecian oracles, whose ministers, the Selli, a priesthood 
of austerest life, received the answers of the god through no human 
prophet, but from the rustling voice of the sacred oaks which shel- 
tered the temple.” Arnold, Hist. of Rome, ii. p. 438. Cf. par- 
ticularly on Mt Tomurus, (clearly the Someru of the Indian Epic, 
another form of Meru, the sacred mountain, again to be prominently 
recognised in Meroe of Ethiopia, the seat of ahigh sacerdotal caste, ) 
E. Hist. of Gr. p. 33, ch. iii., Oriental Sources of Gr. Mythology. 
ec. onyg—Cf. ii. 55, b. 

Cu. II.—a. Tededdeg «.r.d. They were thus called, Creuzer, 
Symb. iv. p. 161, considers, because the dove was the peculiar bird 
of Venus Dione, and was believed to take its seat on the oak of 
Jove, with whose worship at Dodona that of Venus Dione was 
conjoined, and thence to utter the responses of the oracle. Among 
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the Egyptians also the black dove was the emblem of those widows, 
who not being allowed by the sacerdotal laws of the Egyptians to 
contract antics alliance on the death of their husbands, thence- 
forth dedicated themselves to sacred offices and ministration. Some- 
thing to the same effect is quoted by Creuzer from “The History 
of English Poetry,” pref. p. 101, viz. that all that Hdtus here says, 
arose from a golden dove, the symbol of Venus Dione, being sus- 
pended from the oak of Dodona. B. 

b. gore G2... avr x. r.d. Wz. renders divinatio in templis ; 
but rd tpa in Hdtus frequently = ra ipijia, the victims sacrificed. 
So Odea ra ipa, i. 59, vill. 54, mactare victimas. ii. 40, 4 eEaips 
rv ipwy, exenteratio victimarum. Cf. also v. 44, ix. 19, 36, an 
viii. 134. ipoiot ypnornpiifecOa, ex victimis responsa dei petere. 
Hence here rév ipsy (i. q. dd rév ipdv)  pavrixy is the manner or 
custom of divination from victims. Schw. ; 

Ca. LVIIIl.—a. xpocaywyde—accessiones, nempe ad Deorum 
aras, supplicationes, resorting to the temples to pay one’s rows: 
whether this be the meaning, or, bringing offerings in procession, 
appears doubtful. Schw. 

Cu. LIX.—a. 79 ’Apréueds—Cf. ii. 83, 156, d. On Bubastis, ef. 
ii. 60, b., and read E. Orient. H. ch. ii. p. 59. 

b. Botoipiy 7b\tv—Abousir, in Lower Egypt, in the middle of the 
Delta, on the W. bank of the Nile. Smith’s C.D. Its name, ac- 
cording to Jablonsky, from Be-Oustr?, the tomb of Osiris ; according 
to Champollion, from Tapousiri, the city of Osiris. B. 

c. péytrov "Iovoc ip6v—This stood a little below the centre of the 
Delta. R. p. 513. 

d. "log dé . .. . Anpyrno—As Isis among the Egyptians was the 
cause of all abundance, the soil they dwelt on, the mother and 
producer of all things, cf. ii. 41, a., 42, ¢, she with the 
Ceres of the Greeks, cf. ii. 171, the earth, and the parent and 
mother of all things thereon; whence her name Anyyrnp, Mother 
of the Earth. So Isis called Mouth, the Mother, viz. of the World. 
Cf. Creuz. Symb. iv. p. 303, note, 492. B. 
 @. rpira 8 ic Sdiy x. r.A.—CE. ii. 62, a., 63. On the town of Buto. 
&c., ef. ii. 155, 0. 

Cu. LX.—a. xopi{wvra, nave deferrentur—Cf. iv. 76, &e. V. 

b. BotBaorw. The Pibeseth of Ezekiel, xxx. 17. R. p. 461. 
In the Delta on the E. bank of the Pelusiac branch, ef. ii. 158, 
on the spot now called Tell-Bastah, the hill of Bastah. E. Orient. 
H. ch. ii. p. 59. : 

c. olvog dprrédevoc—Cf. ii, 37, e., and H. Egypt. ch. iv. p. 450, 
and on the festival of Artemis Bubastus, p. 367. 

Cu. LXI.—a. sipnrac ec. r.d. Cf. ii. 40, and on Busiris, ii. 59, d. 

b. rdv d¢ rémrovra:—On the verb, ef. ii. 42,2. The deity is Osiris, 
whose death by Typhon was thus bewailed, and whose memory, 
as the founder of agriculture and the arts of civilized life, was thus 
preserved. Cf. ii, 40, 5., 132, a. 
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Cu. LXII.—a. Sdiv—In the Delta, on the E. side of the 
Canopic branch, where the village of Ssa-al Hadjar now stands. 
It was the ancient capital of Lower Egypt, and the chief seat of 
the worship of the Egyptian goddess Neith, Hdtus ii. 59. On the 
feast cf. ii. 170, 171. B., and Smith’s C. D. 

b. Adxva Kaiovor—Lamps were common in the Egyptian festivals : 
in this they were probably used from Osiris being adored as the 
god of fire and the sun, ii. 41, a., and for the same cause afterwards 
in the festivals of Serapis. Also to Neith, as goddess of the 
— light. Spencer (de ritt. Hebr. iv. 6) thinks that from 

gypt the Jews also derived their custom of lighting candles, &c. 
in some of their festivals. B. Cf. Persius, Sat. v. 181, “ Lucerne 
Portantes violas.” 

C. guddooorreg k.T-r. Cf. i. 48, b. 

Cu. LXIII.—a. ‘HXiov rédwv «. 7.4. On Heliopolis ef. ii. 7, a., 
and on Buto, ii. 155, 0. 

b. Maxpipu—mentioned by none of the ancients, except Hadtus, 
ef. ii. 63, 64, 71, 165; in the W. of the Delta. By Mannert it is 
identified with Xois. B. Cf. Smith’s C. D., Xois. 

e. os wap puxop Evdrivg@—in a little wooden shrine or chapel, cf. ii. 

l 


d. ot dé sibywdtpaio—those who wish to pay their vows, B., or, those 
who are under a vow. 
e. payn.... yivsra. This combat, Creuzer, Symb. iv. p. 267, 
uoted in B., considers a perp read of one of the doctrines of 
the Egyptian Mysteries. ‘ Mars, among the yd wap and other 
ancient nations, was held to be the god of nature, who contained the 
seeds of all things; which seeds, when communicated by him to 
the earth, his mother, see next ch., gave birth and life to all that 
exists. And as they believed this to have happened at the com- 
mencement of the world, so they considered that the same process 
took place at the beginning of each year, in the spring, when the 
world, as it were, begins anew, and again receives the seed, not at 
once and without some struggle, but only after resistance and op- 
position. Hence, as the ancients held that both the influence that 
made nature productive, as well as the generative power of nature 
herself, resided in the deity, it may be conceived that these com- 
bats, in which the image of Mars was only after a struggle carried 
into the temple, represented in an allegoric manner the struggles 
and resistance of nature, that had to be overcome by agricultural 
toil and labour at the commencement of every year.” Hence the 
meaning, inhonesta notio, (Valck.) in ovppitatin the following ch., 
which confirms Creuzer’s idea of this combat; viz., that the en- 
trance of Mars after contest and labour is a representation of the toil 
and labour necessary to be undergone every year, before the earth can 
be made to receive the seeds committed to her care ;—an illustration 
of the Divine command, “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread”—for, “ cursed is the ground for thy sake,” &c. 
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Cu. LXIV.—a. vopioa—Cf. i. 13], e. 7 

b. cvppita.—Cf. note e. on preceding ch. So also d:adéyeo@at, 
puireiv, é¢ Aéyouc EhOeiv, and dOkiy wapd, in ii. 115. B. 

c. ri wntpi—Hence, as Cr. conjectures, in all likelihood, arose 
the Greek fable of Mars and Venus; this dess, as seems pro- 
bable, being the Mother into whose temple Mars desired to enter ; 
.and the Greeks derived the story from the Egyptians, but without 
understanding to what it alluded. See note e. on preceding ch. 

d. év ipoioc—Here, in the wider meaning, including the vade and the 
téwevoc, the sacred close, grove, and all the buildings that might adjoin 
the temple, as well as the temple itself, cf. i. 47, a.,and Thucyd. iii. 96. 

e. Atyémrwe dé Opnoxeiover x.7r.X. That the adoration of beasts 
by the Egyptians could not have arisen from the respect they bore 
to animals for their utility, or from feelings of superstition alone, 
may well be believed: the cause of it must be sought in something 
far different; it had reference doubtless to some of the mysterious 
doctrines of the Egyptian Theology concerning the hidden opera- 
tions of nature, the causes of which were objects of their greatest 
research. The signs of the Zodiac also, intimately connected with 
Egyptian belief and doctrines, contributed to it in no slight degree. 
cf Crone, Symb. i. p. 475. B. H.’s —— upon this difficult sub- 
ject, Egypt. ch. ii. P- 355, seqq., I shall endeavour to condense: 
“ Animal idolatry, the prevailing superstition of almost every part 
of Africa, and, reasoning from the analogy of other nations, the 
religion of the earliest rude inhabitants of Egypt—its origin, diffi- 
cult, if not impossible to explain—all hypotheses, such as the 
rarity of the animals, their utility or their noxiousness to man, in- 
sufficient—a mere childish delight in this or that kind of animal 
probably one of the causes; the-great variety of it to be explained 
by the great number of different tribes which inhabited Egypt— 
in later times it stood in a closer relation to the political formation 
of the people, and was made the means, in the hands of the ruling 
priest caste, at the foundation of their colonies, of alluring the 
neighbouring savage tribes and bringing them into a political 
connexion with themselves. As it differed in the different nomes, 
we may conjecture that the priests, in the places’ where they 
founded colonies, gained over the rude inhabitants by the adoption 
of their worship, and, by appointing apartments in their tem 
for the animals which these held sacred, made these temples the 
common sanctuary of the tribe. This worship probably much 
changed by political revolutions; for example, the national wor- 
ship of the sacred steer of Memphis may be supposed to be owing 
to Memphis having been the capital of Egypt. Of the animals 
held sacred by the vulgar, the priests made, in their literature, a 
very different application: many of their written characters bor- 
rowed from them. As hieroglyphies were pictures of objects of 
nature and art, pictures of animals naturally formed a large pro- 
portion of these characters. Further, as these animals were held 
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sacred by popular superstition, they became pre-eminently adapted, 
by a very natural association of ideas, as the representatives of 
divinity. Thus the sparrow-hawk at the entrance of the temples, 
signified in general, divine, sacred, consecrated; the beetle the 
universe, &c. From certain attributes of the gods being expressed 
by certain animals, probably arose the custom of representing the 
deities with the heads of animals; and hence, from the constant 
endeavour of the priest caste to copy, to a certain extent, the 
deities they served, in their bearing and exterior deportment, arose 
the pourtraying of the priests with animals’ heads or masks.” 
‘* As the adoration of animals in Egypt was not founded on their 
utility to man, Lucian (de Astrol. v. 218) conjectures that the 
several animals were emblems of the imaginary figures, into which 
the ancients had in very early times distributed the stars, distin- 
guishing them by the names of living creatures; but the relation 
between the zodia, or celestial images, and the animals of the Egyp- 
tian temples is far too limited to warrant this hypothesis. The 
real clue is, no doubt, that furnished by Heeren, Fetichism; and 
the result, the notion is as worked out by him, a system of religion, 
with Fetichism for basis, worship of heavenly bodies for outward 
characteristic, and, within, a science founded on astronomy, and 
by the operation of which the fetichs, serving as gods for the 
people, became merely symbols for the priests; who, allowing the 
mass of people to indulge in this gross and humiliating species of 
adoration, reserved for dachineives a secret and visionary system of 
Pantheism or emanation. Article 15, gyptus, Class. Dict. Cf. 
K. Orient. H. ch. iv. p. 198, and Appendix to this vol., Animal 
Worship, from Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Geog. 

Cu. LXV.—a. iotoa.... rH AiBiy—on Hatus idea of Egypt 
being a region by itself, cf. ii. 16, a. 

b. dveirai—ab dvinui—are consecrated, dedicated. Cf. ii. 165, are 
devoted, given up wholly to. 

Cc. peredwvoi «. 7. .— keepers, stewards: peredwrde is dicitur gui 
alicujus ret curam gerit, cf. iii. 61, viii. 31, 38. B. 

d. syd raode oft x.7.4.—The ods refers to the peredwvoi just 
mentioned. On the passage, cf. Diod. i. 83. 

e. 8¢ dy iB } tpnea «.r.X.—On this ibis cf. ii. 75, ¢. seqq. 
The ‘pné or iépaé, one of the sacred birds of Egypt, the falcon, called 
by Egyptians Bain®, soul. Hence as the symbol of the soul, its 
figure is every where painted in the entrances of their temples, and 
in other sacred places. Hence the reverence paid to it. Cf. Creuz. 
Symb. i. p. 487, quoted by B. Also H. Egypt. ch. ii. p. 357, and 
E. Orient. H. ch. iv. p. 186, 187. 

Cu. LXVI.—a. ei py wareddpBave.... rowide—if something of 
the following nature did not frequently happen to the cats, raradap- 
Bavey ineidere, accidere, ii. 152, iii, 42, iv. 33, ix. 60. Wrytt. 

b. Oia mphypara .... aichovpove—mira res accidit felibus; or 
with Gesner, madness, a supernatural impulse, seizes the cats. Schw. 
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“The cat, indebted to its glossy fur, was a symbol of the moon.” 
Class. Dict., Article 15, Zgyptus. ° 

ce. dacravtec—standing at intervals from eacn other. ravra & 
ywopeva, and while this happens. Cf. Jelf, § 700, 2, Accus. Absolute. 

Cu. LXVII.—a. ig ipde créyac, i. q. ipai Oijxar—cells or chambers 
in the burying vaults. Schw. On the embalming and worshipping 
of the brute-creation among the Egyptians, cf. ii. 64, e. 

b. BovBaor.—CfF. 60, b. 

ce. ktvac—The dog, no doubt the type of the dog-headed Anubis, 
who, endowed with that animal’s nature, followed Isis in her search 
for the remains of Osiris: whether identical with Thoth, the E 
tian Hermes, or with Sirius, appears uncertain. Cf. also E. Orient. 
H. ch. iv. p. 187. 

d. we & adbrwe x.r..—and in the same way as the bitches, &e. 
Transmissive dat. after verbs, adjectives, and adverbs of coincidence, 
equality, similarity, &c. Jelf, § 594,2. oi iyvevrai—the ichneumons. 
Cf. Diod. Sic. i. 83,87; probably the same animal as that called in 
Egypt, Pharaoh's rat, somewhat like a ferret, only much larger. 

ether it_really devours the crocodile’s eggs, and destroys that 
animal, as Diod. asserts, by creeping down its throat, Pococke, i. 
p. 203, was unable to learn, but thought the first probable, and 
the latter improbable, if not impossible. B. 

€. Bovroty wokv.— Cf. ii. 155, 0. 

SF. rac dt iBic tg ‘Eppéw 1duv.—There were two cities of this name; 
Ist, Zhe smaller Hermopolis, in Lower Egypt, of which Hdtus 
makes no mention; 2nd, The great Hermopolis, in the Heptanomis, 
or Middle Egypt. W. It is necessary to observe that the ibises 
Hdtus here speaks of as laid up at Hermopolis, were the state- 
ibises, belonging to the public in general, kept and fed in the tem- 
ples; while, besides these, each private family maintained its own 
peculiar bird, which at death was not sent to the general repository 
at Hermopolis, but embalmed wherever it might chance to be. 
This is evident from the immense number of their mummies dis- 
covered at Memphis, and from the variety of the method of their 
embalming. The ibis, as a sign and symbol of the rise of the Nile, 
making its appearance at that time and destroying the river-insects, 
was sacred to Hermes, who was believed first to have pointed out 
the admeasurements of the increase of the river, whence in the 
hieroglyphics he is drawn with the head of an ibis. Hence the 
sacred bird was laid up in Hermopolis, the city of Hermes or Thoth. 
Creuzer, quoted by B. Cf. particularly on this city, also called the 
Ibeum, or city of the Ibis, near Oshmanein, E. Orient. H. ch. ii. p. 
48. Thoth, or Hermes, the inventor of arts and sciences, th 
Egyptian god of wisdom. The stately ibis, which, year after year, 
measured off the fresh mud, a cubit at each step, first gave the 
Egyptians an idea of number and mensuration, and was for that 
reason consecrated to Thoth, the reputed inventor of both. Cf. 
ii. 138, c, 
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g. dxovc.—Some suppose jackals are meant, as modern travellers 
deny the existence of wolves in Egypt. Aristotle, however, and 
Pliny, confirm our author’s account. The mummies of jackals are 
frequently found, and the figures of wolves also among the Egyp- 
tian carvings and on the wrappings of mummies. B. “ Wolves 
are the animals of the lower world, the guardians of Amenthes, 
the empire of the dead among the Egyptians, over which Dionysus 
and Ceres, that is, Isis and Osiris, ruled, and where the latter bore 
the surname of Serapis. Hence therefore they appear so fre- 
quently, as well as the deities just mentioned, upon the monuments 
of the dead.” H. Egypt. ch. ii. p. 364, seqq. 

Cu. LXVIII.—a. Tay dé rpoxodeihwy x. r.X. Hadtus, it is to be 
observed, here speaks of the crocodilus vulgaris, s. Niloticus, by 
which name the Egyptian crocodile is usually distinguished from 
that of other countries. B. refers to a crowd of writers on the 
subject: H., referred to in ii. 64, e., after speaking of the great - 
variety in animal worship owing to the number of different tribes 
in Egypt, says; why therefore the crocodile was holy in one part of 
Egypt and the hippopotamus in another, it is now impossible to 
determine, any further than that it was the primeval religion of 
this or that race. Cf. Long, Egypt. Ant. ii. p. 300, seqq.—The de- 
scription of the crocodile, from which perhaps the emblematical 
representation of Leviathan is drawn, in Job xli. 1—34, is well 
known. 

b. rove yempeqwrarove.... obdtv.—Pliny, H. N. viii, 25, says that 
they lie hid in caves during this season, speaking, as probably 
Hatus did, of the crocodiles of the Delta, which, in a state of leth- 
argy from the cold, would stand in less need of food. Even at the 
present day it has been asserted by a man of learning, that they 
are capable of living for many months without food, and an in- 
stance is positively known of one that passed 17 days without any 
kind of nutriment. B. Denon also, Travels in Egypt, ii. p. 308, 
unable to account otherwise for their power of long abstinence, 
says that it appears probable that they find in the Nile a sufficient 
quantity of easily procurable food, which they digest slowly, being, 
like the lizard and serpent, cold-blooded and of an inactive stomach. 
General Belliard had a young one in his possession which lived 
four months without eating, without appearing to suffer, or to grow 
larger or become leaner. 

€. yéoouv .... ob« égvce.—So too Denon, ii. p. 82, thought, 
considering that the throat, which hangs as loose as a purse, sup- 
plied with its elasticity the place of a tongue; but a more careful 
search has detected a tongue, which from its small size, only 3 
inches long and 5 wide, and from its being attached to the lower 
edge of the lower jaw, had escaped the observation of many. 

d. dippa .... vwrov.—Denon, ii. p. 186, writes, that he fired at 
one within 20 paces with a heavy musket: the ball struck and 
. rebounded off his scales; he made a leap of ten feet and dived into 
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the river. “ His scales are his pride, shut up together as with a 
close seal.” Job xli. 15. 

e. BdedAtwv.—LKither leeches are not meant by this word, as there 
are none in the Nile, or else Hdtus intended to have said, flies, or 
gnats. (To this it may be objected, that fies or gnats cannot be 
meant; for the reason given for the 6déA\a in the crocodile’s mouth, 
is dre—iv Udare diatray wotedpevoy, and flies and gnats do not live 
under water. Perhaps river-lampreys might be what Hdtus meant.) 
The bird, the rpoyidocg, who is said to perform this good office for 
the cenoisiss is supposed to be the Egyptian wren, called the 
Saq-saq. B. 

eh ak ae roto. 3 ob «.7r.X.—At Tentyra the crocodiles 
were destroyed, and at Ombos held sacred. Cf. ii. 68, a. Juvenal 
Sat. xv. 28, &c., and E. Orient. H. ch. ii. p. 45—47. 

b. ’EXepavrivny—Cf. ii. 17, a. 

c. xappa.—by the Copts still called Amsah, and by the Arabs 
Temtsah ; both appellations resembling that here given. By “the 
Ionians who gave them the name,” are probably meant those 
Ionians who settled in Egypt under Psammitichus; ii. 154. At 
the end of the ch. xpoxod. lizards, cf. iv. 192. B. Cf. Long, Egypt. 
Ant. ii. p. 305, note. 

Cu. LXXI.—a. irzor oi rordp1o.— Bochart considers the Hip- 

potamus to be the Behemoth of Job, xl. 15; others, the elephant. 
ic translates Behemoth by “cattle.” (Townsend’s Chronol. and 
Hist. Bible, pt. ii. p. 342.) On Papremis, cf. ii. 63, 0. 

b. gicw dé «.7..—Some of these particulars are inaccurate ; for 
the animal does not show its tusks when its mouth is closed, nor 
has it the tail of a horse; on the contrary, Aristotle’s account, viz. 
that it has the tail of a hog, is more like the truth. It is no longer 
found in Egypt, but only above the cataracts, in the more interior 
parts of Africa. Of its hide the Abyssinians to this day make 
bucklers. B. 

Cu. LXXII.—a. \exidwrdv—scaly fish ; probably the dichir, de- 
scribed by Geoffroy de St. Hilaire, covered with strong scales, suf- 
ficient to defend it from the tooth of any animal that may attack 
it. This solidity arises from a bony substance which lines each 
scale underneath, so thick and compact, that very few of our cut- 
ting instruments will penetrate it. Schw. Linneus considers it 
the Cyprinus rubescens Niloticus, Red Carp of the Nile. B. 

b. ynvadwrexac. The Vulpanser, or Anas tadorna, of Linnzus ; 
the cravant. Horapollo says that this bird denoted in hierogly- 

hics, a son; from the exceeding affection it showed its offspring. 

ence perhaps the reverence paid it. B. 

Cu. LXXIII.—a. goimt. “The Egyptian Phoenix was a fabul- 
ous bird, and all that Hdtus and others have related of it, has 
reference to the symbolical doctrines so much in vogue among the 
ancients, and especially in Egypt. Its explanation is astronomical; 
by its advent the Egyptian priests intended to show the return of 
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‘The Great Year,’ which, when completed by the recurrence of 
many of the common cycles, produces as it were a new birth of 
time. As the sun is the author of this, his course marking the 
period and the return of this New Aira, the Phcenix consequently 
is the bird of the sun; his appearance and splendid colour are 
tokens of this; he comes from Arabia, the land of the rising sun, 
and bears with him his deceased parent, all the passed ages com- 
pleted in the cycle just gone by, wrapped in myrrh, the produce 
of the East, like an egg, (for all past time may be considered as 
shut up, and gone, never to return,) and this he bears to Heliopolis, 
the city of the sun, who receives the offering into himself, and 
hides it in the womb of eternity, thenceforth to begin a new era 
of the world.” Creuzer, quoted by B. Hence, among the early 
Christians, it was the emblem of immortality and resurrection. Cf. 
iii. 28, c., and Early Orient. Hist. ch. ii. p. 58. “ It may be briefly 
stated, that the symbolic fable of the return of Phcenix is now 
generally supposed to represent the well-known Sothic period— 
the great year of the Egyptians—the last of the 1461 years that 
elapsed ere the solar year of 365 days coincided with the fixed year 
of 365} days.” Cf. also ch. iv. p. 182. 

b. wg ‘HAvwovroXira «.7..—probably meaning the noted college of 
priests there. B. Cf. ii. 3, 0. 

c. drorsnOy, has finished his trials. Cf. iii. 40, b. 

Cu. LXXIV.—a. rotrov yap ....ipotc. The serpent is a con- 
stantly recurring symbol in Egyptian hieroglyphics. It was, says 
Creuzer, the emblem of immortality, and hence the symbol of the 
Theban Jupiter, to whom the reptile itself was held sacred. Eter- 
nity also was represented by a serpent with its tail in its mouth, or 
an.endless serpent enclosing an eye; and wisdom by the same ex- 
tended at length. 

Cu. LXXV.—a. Bovroty 7é\w—in Lower Egypt, where the vil- 
lage El-Bneib now stands ; another town of the same name is men- 
tioned in ii. 63, 59, 133, and 155, b. B. 

b. wrepwrev dgiwy. Winged serpents are also mentioned by Pau- 
sanias and Ailian; also in Scripture as appertaining to Egypt. 
Isa. xxx. 6, “ The burden of the beasts of the south—from whence 
come the viper and the flying fiery serpent,” &c. Cf. also Cicero, 
Nat. Deor. i. 36. B. 

c. ryv iBw—the Numenius Ibis, or, Ibis religiosa of Cuvier ; 
white, with the head and neck bare, and the tips of the wings and 
tail, feet and beak, black. Cf. ii. 67, f. The black ibis, the Zdvs 
Faleinelia of Cuvier, is said to make its appearance some days after 
the other on the banks of the Nile. Of the last no mummies have 
been discovered. B. They are both figured and described in Long, 
Egypt. Ant. ii. p. 307. 

Cu. LX XVI.—a. xpé. From the Schol. on Aristoph. Av. 1138, 
some suppose a bird of the species corniz. B.  Gesner thinks it 
our cornerake. 
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b. Gai... iBec. Cf. note ce. on preceding ch. 

Cu. LXXVII.—a, of pév epi «.7.d. “The Egyptian husband- 
men or peasantry, who dwelt in villages and open places, and made 
the tending of cattle and agriculture their business, always re- 
mained distinct from the nomad herdsmen, who dwelt in the moun- 
tains and marshes, where the land is unfit for tillage. H. Egypt. 
ch. ii. p. 335. 

b. punpnv—trackéovrec, Accus. after verbs of et conclud- 
ing, studying, practising, being in the habit of, &c. (Cf. ii. 51, a.) 
Jelf, § 561. Cf. § 548, ¢. vin, not memory, so much as obsery- 
ation, attention to all that has already past. Care and great attention 
to the records of time past, and a strong desire to keep up this 
knowledge in those who come after, Schw. considers to be here 
meant. Hence Aoywrarot just after, rerum preteritarum mazimeé 
periti, most conversant with antiquities, &ce. &e. Cf. i. 1, a. 

¢. kvdAHoric—bread, so called, Casaubon conjectures, from its 
shape being like a cone, similar to our long rolls. 

d. oivy & te xpbiwy .... dred. On these two points, ef. ii. 37, 
e.,and H. J. 7, p. 450. On the importance of the Egyptian fisheries, 
cf. H. Egypt. ch. iii. p. 442, and Isaiah xix. 5—9, there quoted. 

Cu. LXXVIi.—a. pepeppévov—ad imitationem expressum, Jelf, 
§ 368, a., Remarks on the Deponent Verbs. 

Cu. LXXIX.—a. Mavipwe—meaning, SBA R to Jablonsky, 
offspring of Menes, the eternal, said to have been the first king of 

gypt, ef. ii. 4,¢. Hence Osiris or Horus is probably meant, on 
whose mournful fate the song was composed. Cf. Creuz. Symb. 
i. p. 446, seqq., B., and ii. 48, g. h. 

Cu. LXXX.—a. Sopdipovra .... Aaxedamoviow x. 7.4—On 
the reverence paid in Lacedemon to the aged, ef. the scattered 
notices in Miller’s Dorians, ii. pp. 94, 194, 403, and Aristoph. 
Nub. 989. ixovor rijc 600%, retire from the road for them, make way 
for them. Separative gen., Jelf, § 530, 1, 3. 

Cu. LXXXI.—a. eiOivag \uviove—cadasipre x. 7. 4.— under-shirts 
next the skin, fringed about the legs and reaching to the knees; Kali 
or Keli, in Egyptian, meaning, according to Jablonsky, the knee or 
leg. Modern travellers inform us that in Egypt dress has under- 
gone little change. According to Creuzer the m@érec are now 
called milayeh, and the ¢ipara sipivea are the Arabian barnouses. 
B. Cf. i. 195, a., ii. 37, ¢. 

b. ‘Oppucoioe . . . . TuOayopsiowr—Cf. ii. 49, 50, a. b., 55, @., &e., 
illustrating the connexion between the Egyptian and the Gk 
Sacred Rites and Mysteries, and the derivation of the latter from 
the former; at least as far as regards the more ancient Gk doc- 
trines. On the origin of the Gk mythology and its connexion with 
the Egyptian, cf. Thirlw. i. c. vi. p. 185—192: on the Pythagorean 
doctrines, ii. c. xii. p. 141, seqq., and cf. E. Hist. of Gr. ch. iii., 
Oriental Sources of Gk Mythology. 

C. ov6t .... Oovoy gore K.T.X. Ce. the reference in ii. 37, ¢., to 
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H. Plutarch, de Isid. et Osi. p. 352, gives the reason of this: viz. 
that wool being produced from an animal, was considered as im- 
pure, and therefore unfit for the pure; hence it was not worn in the 
temples; while from flax, the production of the immortal earth, a 
garment thin and pure was made, unstained with the filth of 
animal contact. B. 

Cu. LXXXII.—a. Kai rade GidXa, peic te cai x. 7r.\.—And these 
things besides have been invented by the Egyptians, viz. to which of the 
gods each day and month belongs, and how, according to what day each © 
as born on, with what fortune he shall meet, &c., i. e. they have in- 
vented the consecration of the several days and months, and the | 
science of calculating fortunes according to the birthday. Cf. H. 
Egypt. ch. ii. p. 343, seqq. : “ The construction of a correet calendar 
must have been of the greatest importance in a country dependent 
upon the periodical overflow of the Nile, where it was of consequence 
to know the exact epochs at which this would take place, in order 
to pre for it beforehand; and where in general] the business of 
agriculture turned upon the knowledge of the seasons and the cor- 
rect determination of the year and its parts. It was the foundation 
of husbandry, and, with that, of political civilization and the do- 
minion of the priest caste, who bestowed extraordinary assiduity 
upon it,” &e. &e. 

b. brio éyxupyjce, with what chances he shail meet, i. e. what his 
future fortune shall be. In the following sentence oi éy roejoe 

evouevot, those who have been occupied in, who have practised poetry. 
b. Cf. Jelf, § 622, 3, 6. “Ev Causal. Situation external or in- 
ternal—circumstances—feelings, in which a person is, or is caught 
or detained, whereby he is, as it were, surrounded. Cf. vi. 37, a. 
On the influence of astrology and astronomy in Egypt, see H. J. /. 
ch, ii. p. 341. ‘ 

Cu. LXXXIII.—a. ai ye pavrijiai—the modes in which oracles 
were given. Schw. On the influence in Egypt of the oracles, (the 
strongest band by which rude nations, in the infancy of society, . 
can be chained to a certain degree of civilization,) in the formation 
of the earlier states and in strengthening the influence of priest 
caste, cf, H. Egypt. ch. ii. p. 359. According to the testimony of 
Hdtus, they were only given by the gods, and only by certain of 
these to whom it was appointed: a regulation by which the priest 
caste kept them more securely in their own hands.” 

Cu. UXXXIV.—a. ‘H G2 into?) x.r.rd. Cf. H. Egypt. ch. ii. p. 
345: “The medical science of the Egyptians was closely connected 
with astrology, the different parts of ‘the body having reference to 
the astronomical deities, and to each of them a particular member 
was dedicated;—that there should be physicians for particular 
members of the body and for their particular diseases, affords an- 
other proof how rigidly the subdivisions of the castes were kept 
separate,” &c. Cf. E. Orient. H. p. 169. . 

Cu. LXXXV.—a. Opfvor dé «. r. A. —Embalming was known als 

K 
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to the ancient Peruvians and Mexicans. The reasons for its 
practice in Egypt were chiefly, Ist, Their unwillingness to have 
the body either consumed by fire, which they considered a beast, 
or eaten by worms, cf. iii. 16; 2ndly, Their desire to preserve it, 
from their belief in the transmigration of souls, ef. i. 123, and 
Diod. i. 91, and from the commonly received idea that if the body 
were kept entire and fresh, the soul would remain the longer near 
it, and be detained from setting out immediately on its unhappy 
wanderings through the earth; 3rdly, That they might retain after 
death, pledges, in the earthly remains of those most dear to them: 
with this idea were connected the annual sacrifices to the dead, the 
worship of the Manes, and the custom of depositing the Ken 4 
either in or near some temple. B. in his 6th Excursus; to whic 
a list of writers on embalmment is annexed. By H., on the other 
hand, embalmment and the care taken in the preparation and safe 
preservation of mummies is considered to have originated from and 
to be connected with the popular belief in a continuance after death, 
a coarse, sensual kind of notion, and one closely connected with the 
continuance of the body; the identity of which was never laid aside, 
and upon its preservation depended the continuance of existence 
in Hades, or Amenthes, the empire of the lower world. Cf. ii. 67, 
g. The doctrine of the transmigration of souls, H. considers, ceuld 
‘not possibly have been the popular belief, bearing about it too 
clearly the marks of having been formed according to a scientific 
system, to be considered any other than a philosophical system of 
the priests. H. Egypt. ch. ii. p. 359, seqq. Cf. also ch. iv. in E. 
Orient. H. p. 170. Some trace embalmment to the religious creed 
of the country; others view it as a wise expedient, suggested by 
the annual inundation, during the continuance of which in so 
many parts of the land sepulture was impossible. Both causes 
perhaps co-operated. Other reasons, such as scarcity of wood for 
funeral piles, are given in art. 19, gyptus. Cf. also L. Egypt. 
Ant. i. p. 15, and ii. p. 99, seqq. 

Cu. LXXXVI.—a. ot... . xartara, cf. i. 199, db. 

b. rv piv orovdaordsny—sc. rapixevory.— Observe that of each of 
these three ways of embalmment there were further subdivisions, as 
is evident from the mummies that have come down tous. Minutoli 
and Belzoni reckon five methods in all. The expense of the Ist me- 
thod, according to Diod, i. 91, was an Attic talent, 2437. 15s., and 
of the 2nd twenty minas, or 81/. 5s. B. Cf. L. Egypt. Ant. ii. p. 
99, seqq. 

C Toe od« Sotov x. T.A.—The name and i of Osiris, doubtless, 
are meant. Cf. ii. 61, 132,170. B. And L. eypt. Ant. ii. p. 104. 

d. oipév 1 ixxodwy.— viz. the friends of the deceased, and oi dé 
broXeropevor are the taricheute or embalmers. oieypact, the public 
buildings set apart for the purpose of resets their art, whither 
they carried the corpses. Cf. end of the preceding ch. B. 

e. ¢dppaxa—consisting of resin, and of aromatic drugs, and other 
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such ingredients ; which have been found in the skulls of mummies. 
The Ethiopian stone was probably of that kind which Strabo says 
he found between Syene and Phile, black and very hard. Knives 
of this same stone have been discovered in mummies. 

Sf. thy wodiny wacay «.r.A.—In this sentence Hdtus refers to 
cotAiny in two senses, the intestines in the belly, and the belly ctself. 
He says they take out all the bowels; and having cleansed it, abriy 
SC. Tiv Kordiny, i. e. the cavity of the stomach, &c. To this, the cavity 
of the belly, all that is afterwards mentioned of washing with palm- 
wine, &c., belongs, and not to the bowels; for they were not re- 
placed; but, as Bomhery tells us, were put into a chest, and after 
a prayer for the dead man pronounced by one of the embalmers, 
in which all sins of repletion were laid upon the bowels, were cast 
into the river. B. ea 

- olvp pownty—ef. ii. 37, e. 

‘. tea. t. g..virpw.—Not nitre, but natron, mineral-alkali or 
potash, used in the composition of soap. B. So L. and S. D., soda 
or potassa, 

t. npépac éBdouqKovra.—Some suppose this space refers not only 
to the number of days the body lay in alkali, but to the whole 
time consumed in the embalmment; and that 30 or 40 days is the 
time during which the body was left in the alkali, as Diodorus 
states; and that the 70 days during which they mourned for the 
patriarch Joseph, refer to the os time consumed in the cere- 
mony: cf. Gen, 1. 2—4. The account of Hdtus is, however, clear, 
and, as far as he informs us, 70 days were appropriated to the 
alkalization alone; longer was not permitted, lest the more solid 
portions of the body should be dissolved. B. 

Jj. Tp xéppr—gum-arabic; produced from the Egyptian thorn or 
acacia; by some supposed the same with the Mimosa Nilotica of 
Linneus. Cf. Pococke i. p. 69. 

Cu. LXXXVII.—a. rijy xotdinyv—the belly, not its contents. 
evr TO KAvopa K.7.d.—preventing the injection from returning 

ac 


Cu. LXXXVIII.—a. cvpyaiy.—Some think this purgatorial - 
liquor the juice of the horse-radish, ii. 125; others, salt and water. 
According to Creuzer, either the juice of aloes, or aloes in water. 
—Creuzer, after a comparison of the different authorities, concludes 
that these taricheute belonged to the class Pastophori, the lowest 
order of priests. B. 

Cu. XC.—a. } ix’ abrot.... reOvndc x. 7r.d.—A similar belief 
prevails among the Hindoos of the peculiar blessedness of those 
drowned in the Ganges. H. alludes to this in enumerating the 
resemblances of the external worship of the Egyptians and Indians. 
Cf. H. Ind. ch. ii. p. 306. 

b. iptec .. . . ro¥ Neikov.—* There is scarcely a single Egyptian 
deity, who does not bear some relation to agriculture, and the de- 
sire on the part of the first founders of the Egyptian states for its 
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promotion. The sun, moon, earth, and Nile, which, as so many 
various parts and powers of nature, became, under the veil of divers 
symbols, objects of worship, became so scarcely at all on their 
own account, but only so far as they promoted increase and fruit- 
fulness. Osiris is a representation of the Nile, when he steps forth 
and manures the earth; in like manner the representation of the 
sun, so far as he returns yearly to bring back fecundity to the 
land; and becomes thus, in general, the symbol of civilization, so 
far as it is founded upon agriculture.” H. Egypt. ch. ii. p. 342. 
Cf. also ii. 41, a. 

Cu. XCI.—a. Xéupuc, on the E. bank of the Nile, in the Thebais, 
' or Upper Egypt; by the Gks called Panopolis, from the worship 

there paid to Pan. Ruins of it are to be seen at Ekhmim. Smith's 
C. D. and Wess. : ' 

b. Tlepcéog x. r. 4. —* The exploits of Perseus and Bellerophon are 
laid out of Greece, in the East,—he (Perseus) is carried along the 
coasts of Syria to Egypt, where Hdtus heard of him from the priests, 
and into the unknown lands of the south. There can be no doubt 
that these fables owed many of their leading features to the Argive 
colonies which were planted at a later period in Rhodes, and on 
the 8. W. coast of Asia. But still it is not improbable that the 
connexion implied by them between Argolis and the nearest 
of Asia, may not be wholly without foundation.” Thirlw. i. p. 125. 
Creuzer, Symbol. vol. i., thinks that the legend of Perseus refers to 
astronomical and physical phenomena—that the hero is no other 
than the Egyptian Hercules, Horus, or the sun, cf. ii. 42, e., whose 
advent brings fertility and prosperity, eb@yv. &xac. Aty., who con- 
quers all that opposes him; the solar influence overcoming moisture, 
fogs, vapours; and, rejoicing like a giant to run his course, com- 
pletes in spite of them his annual revolution—who, transferred to 
Greek mythology, is the Hercules of the 12 labours, the founder 
of the Olympic games, as he here is of those in Chemmis. Cf. also 
E. Hist. of Gr. ch. v. p. 81, Legend of Heracles. 

c. ia raone dywving éxovra—a gymnastic contest, including every 
kind of exercise. Schw. 

d. xdaivac cai déppara.— Both, as well as cattle, mentioned as 

rizes in the Gk games. Cf. Pind. Ol. ix. 146, Nem. x. 82, and 

om. I]. xxii. 159, and Schol. B. 

e. xatéBavoyv—Cf. i. 90, d. 

Cu. XCII.—a. oi—?v rotos #\eo1—As formerly the whole of Lower 
Egypt was a marsh, so, even in after-ages, though much raised by 
the deposit of the river, it still continued in very great measure 
fenny; so that we have frequent mention of the marshes of . 
Besides this general appellation, rd doc was peculiarly applied to 
the region between the Bolbitine and Sebennytic branches of the 
river, and of this part Hdtus here means to speak. Its inhabitants 
followed a pastoral life, perhaps not being of the Egyptian stock, 
but of the Arabian or Libyan, and in mode of living resembling 
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the nomad tribes; whence they were hated and despised by the 
rest of the Egyptians, who devoted themselves to agriculture, and 
from whom they must be carefully distinguished. Those dwelling 
above the marshes are the same as those who, he elsewhere says, 
inhabit the part of Egypt that is sowed. B. Cf. ii. 77, a., and the 
ref. to H., who enlarges on the fact, that “it was not so much the 
keeping of cattle—which in fact was equally indispensable with 
agriculture—as the nomad life of the neatherds, to which caste be- 
longed those tribes who dwelt in the marshy plains of the Delta, 
that was an abomination to the Egyptians, Gen. xlvi. 34, and 
directly opposed to the views and policy of the ruling priest caste, 
who carefully strove to nourish the hate and scorn in which they 
were at all times held.” Cf. ii. 100, 4., on the sway of the Shep- 
herd Kings in Egypt, and ii. 128, a. 

b. apdg ebredeiny rHv oriwy—ad victus facilitatem. B. 

¢. Awréy. Of the two kinds of lotus here mentioned, (on an- 
other kind, ef. ii. 96, iv. 177,) the Ist is the Nymphea lotus of Lin- 
neeus, with a white flower, and an esculent round root, like that of 
the potato ; the second, Nymphea nelumbo, or Nelumbium speciosum, 
“with a pinkish flower, whose capsule contains esculent seeds.” 
The first is still found in great abundance in Lower Egypt, near 
Damietta, and is used as food; the latter species appears extinct 
in Egypt, though plentiful in India. Schw. Savary (letter 1) 
says, “‘ The calix of the lotus blows like a large tulip, with a sweet 
smell like that of a lily ; it is found plentifully on the sides of lakes 
and in the rivulets near Damietta, which are covered with this 
majestic flower, that rises upwards of two feet above the water.” 
A detailed account is given in H. Egypt. ch. iv. p. 448, seqq- 

d. cédvei—not a calyx, but a separate stalk or stem. H. 1. 1. 

e. tiv dé BUBov—the plant from which the papyrus was made, 
generally so called itself. The part which é¢ dAdo rt rpdmovet, Was 
employed as well for writing on as for manufacturing sails, mats, 
garments, bed-coverings, cordage, &c. B. Cf. also ii. 100, ée 6u8- 
ov—from a roll of papyrus, and on the period when it came into 
use among the Greeks, v. 58,¢. On the Pars plant, see more 
in Heeren, /. 7. ch. iv. p. 449, seqq. 

SI. iv reBdvy dagavii—in a red-hot stew-pot. «riBavoc, some kind 
of pot or pan, probably with a cover to keep in the heat.—Cf. H. 
Egypt. ch, iv. p. 448. 

9. Gior... ix0bwy pobvwy.—This appears to speak the non-Egyp- 
tian origin of the inhabitants of the marshes, (cf. ii. 92, a.,) any how, 
their half-barbarian method of life; for, as H. observes, speaking 
of the Ethiopian Icthyophagi, it is a remark that applies to the 
whole history of the human race, that the nations subsisting on 
fish are the very lowest in the scale of civilization. Cf. i. 200, a., 
and the ref. to H. Egypt. in ii. 77, d. 

Cu. XCIII.—a. rév yap bv... .Kéyyowv.—The construction 
here given by Schw., who makes the gen. rév od» depend on ri» 
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Ké , taking the two together as the grains or spawn of the eggs, 
i. be the | eggs themselves, does not ap so good as Scheefer’s, quate 
in B., nam ex ovis excernunt cenchros, quos dicimus, neque hos con- 
Sertos, oi« aOpdsoue, sed paucos singulis vicibus: for from their eggs 
they shed grains of spawn, i.e. balls or small masses of spawn of the 
shape and size of grains, by a few at a time. 

Gn. XCIV.—a. oi wepi rd Brea. Cf. ii. 92, a. 

b. xix. A kind of sesamum. H. 1. l. The castor-berry. S. and L. D. 

c. of piv KéPavrec. . . dxébovor—some press the oil out of the grains 
by bruising them, others parch it first and then boil it. 

Cu. XCV.—a. apgiBrnorpov.—Such nets to keep off gnats, &c. 
were known to the Gks and Latins, who called them 
cwywreia. Cf. Brunck’s Analecta, iii. p. 92, and Juvenal Sat. vi. 
80, Ut testudineo, &c. They are still used by the Egyptians, and 
are made of muslin or gauze. B. Of a similar nature are the 
Pa 05 curtains used in Italy, the East, &c. Cf. Conopeum, 
Smith’s D. of A. rite syptonc—by day. riv d: vixra—throughout 
the night. Cf. Jelf, § 606, obs. 2. The gen., accus., and dat. are 
all used to express relations of time, and they differ as follows: the 
time is represented by the gen. as the antecedent condition of the 
action: by the dat. as the space wherein the action took place ; while 
the accus. expresses the duration of the action. 

Cu. XCVI.—a. dxavOn¢—probably the Mimosa Nilotica of Lin- 
nus, one of the kinds of acacia. B. On the Egyptian boats, 
internal navigation, A\apzpd¢ a&vepoc—the north winds which pre- 
vail during certain periods of the year, and render the navigation 
— the stream easy,—and commerce, cf. H. Egypt. ch. iv. p. 
456, seqq. 

b. r@ Kupnvaiy \wrg—the lotus-tree of Cyrene and Libya, the 
Rhamnus lotus of Linneus; whence the lotophagi received their 
pert ; cf. iv. 177, 6.; not to be confounded with the lotus of ii, 92, 
Cc. . ; 

c. roppr—Cf. ii. 86, 7. 
d. ravra—ov divayrat,—exception to the rule that a neuter plur. 
subject is joined with a singular verb; when, as here, the neuter 
plural does not express living objects, but the personality or plu- 
rality of the parts to be signified. Cf. Thucyd. 1. 126, ted) éarmA- 
Gov ’Otpria—the Olympic (not festival but) games. Jelf, § 385, b. 
dvd tev mérapoyv—up river. Jelf, § 624, 1,a. Otpy, a door- 
shaped raft, or float. 

H. XCVII.—a, iugeptec . . . »noown.—Cf. Diod. i. 36, and Isaiah 
xix. 5, where, from its vast overflow, the Nile is called the sea. B. 

5. Nav«parwco—Cf. ii. 178, a. 179. 

c. abrag rag mupapidac.—* The pyramids whjch are denominated 
from Gizeh, are always intended by the pyramids, and Hdtus men- 
tions no others.” R. p. 496. 

Cu. XCVIII.—a. rot aiti Baoi\ebovrog—of the reigning monarch. 
So Aischyl. P. V.937. rdv xparotvr’ dei—the sovererygn for the time 
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being. Cf. ix. 102,d. The Satrap of Egypt is intended, who, from his 
power, almost that of an independent monarch, might be not inaptly 
termed a king, cf. ii. 149, £. Such at the present day is the power of 
the Turkish Pasha. Of this the strongest instance has been given in 
our time by the present revolt and actual independence of the Pasha 
of this very country. The setting aside of this city Anthylla, sup- 
posed by L. to be the same as Gyneecopolis in Lower Egypt, for the 
expenses of the Satrap’s wife, further illustrates the regal powers 
of those great officers, and the magnificence of their courts. On 
the refractory conduct and frequent revolts of the powerful Satraps 
—one of the causes of the internal decomposition of the Persian 
empire—cf. H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 228, seqq., 272, 274; and on the 
allotment of districts, cities, and villages to favoured individuals 
and their female relatives, p. 267, seqq. Cf. also on the Persian 
conquest of Egypt and its effects, H. Egypt. ch. v. p. 466. 

Cu. XCIX.—a. Aiyumriovg . . . Myoue tp¢wv. The opinion of H., 
Egypt. ch. iii. p. 367, seqq., appears on this point highly probable, 
viz. that all that is related by Hdtus on Egyptian history was de- 
rived principally from the priests of Memphis, whom he particu- 
larly consulted, cf. ii. 3, 6.; but that Diodorus has followed the 
priests of Thebes, and Manetho those of Heliopolis. Hence the 
discrepancies in these writers, in their several enumerations of the 
Egyptian monarchs. Cf. Hist. of Gr. Lit., Herodotus, p. 251. 

6. Miva—Cf. ii. 2, a. 4, ce. On the sources and the value of the 
sources we have of ancient Egyptian history, read particularly E. 
Orient. H. ch. iii., and Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Geogr. Aigyptus, 
Pharaonic Era.—In Appendix iii. of H. Egypt. a comparison is 

iven of the Egyptian rp as given by Hdtus, Diodorus, and 

anetho, with some very valuable remarks on the subject: ef. 
also the Fragments of the History of Thebes, in the same vol., p. 
419, seqq. 

¢. dmoyepupHoa x. T..—Dégupa, cf. Schneider’s Lexicon, not only 
a bridge, but also an embankment, or mound, in Iliad v. 89; and 
yepupovr, not only to join by a bridge, but also to block up with an 
embankment, cf, I]. xxi. 245. So Pind. Nem. vi. 67, the isthmus 
xévrov yégupay ; and in Isth. iv. 34, yépvpay wovridda: so that here 
it may mean that by raising embankments he separated Memphis 
(from the Nile), and rendered it safe from inundation. Schw. and 
B. InS.and L. D. it is translated, furnished with dykes. E. Orient. 
H., ch. ii. p. 52, follows the sense of embankment. 

d, rov yap wérapov ... amd Méuguc. .. . obpiwy pieev.—* It ap- 
pears,” op R., p. 497, “ that Memf or Menouf, which is rather a 
position than a village, (cf. Jer. xlvi. 19, Noph shall be waste and 
desolate without an inhabitant,) is the site of Memphis, a name 
which signifies full of good things. Jablonsky. In Scripture ae 
or Noph. Cf. Isa. xix. 13, and E. Orient, H. ch. ii. p. 52. e 
name is supposed by Wilkinson to be derived from Me-n-nofri, 
the abode of guod men. On the ancient course of the Nile alluded 
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to'in the text, R. says, p. 500, “ From this description, a part of 
which however is obscure, together with the description of the 
ground in Dr. Pococke, and the aid of our own observation on 
other capital rivers, it appears very clearly that the Nile in ancient 
times ran through the plain of the mummies near Sakkara; and 
thence along the foot of the rising ground on which the pyramids 
of Gizeh stand, and finally in the line of the canal of Reheira, 
into the bay of Abukir or Canopus.” A chart of the present and 
ancient course of the Nile is given in R. p. 494, and extracts from 
various travellers on the ruins of Memphis, p. 497—499. Cf. also 
the interesting extract from Russell’s Egypt in Class. Dict., Mem- 
phis. Though Psammitichus and his successor usually lived at 
Sais, ii. 152, yet Memphis was always considered as the capital of 
Egypt, cf. H. Egypt. ch. v. p. 469, and appears in that character 
at A Persian conquest, iii. 11, 13, 91, e., at the time of Hdtus’ 
visit to Egypt, ii. 3, 6., and even under the Ptolemies, as is shown 
by the inscription at Rosetta.—See further, on the tradition of the 
change of the course of the Nile, H. Egypt, ch. i. p. 298. 

e. pécov Twv ovptwyv—in the midst between, equi-distant from, the 
mts of Arabia and Libya. B. 

J. b¢ daepypévoc piee—which flows, excluded from its old course, 
viz. in a different direction. See the map in R. p. 494. dre ; 
this city (the same, I say) that is now called, &c. Cf. Jelf, § 816, 6, 
Remarks on the Relative Pronoun. bo7¢ throws an emphasis on the 
substantive to which it refers, introducing an especial attribute 
belonging to the nature of the object, its real and peculiar pro- 
perty, or differentia, while é¢ expresses merely an accidental pro- 
perty, which may be assigned to other objects. Cf. ii. 151, a. 

g. Tod ‘Hgaicrov rd ipoy «.r.’4.—See more in ii. 101, 108, 110, 
121, 136. Later monarchs added to what Menes had begur: 
Meeris built the northern portico of it, Rhampsinitus the western, 
Asychis that on the east, which was the most magnificent, and 
Psammitichus that on the south. On the colossus erected before 
this temple by Amasis, cf. ii. 176. The ruins of this most splendid 
structure are yet to be found near the village Mit-Rahineh. The 
Hephestus or Vulcan of Hdtus, is the Egyptian Phtha. See 
Creuz. Symb. i. p. 329. B. On this deity, Phtha, cf. article 12, 
Theology, Zgyptus, Class. Dict.: “The second Demiurgus, the 
god of fire and life, was Phtha; who came forth from the egg of 
the world, cf. ii. 42, ¢., which Kneph had formed. Phtha is 
organizer, artisan of the world, who executes his work with ac- 
curacy and truth; the power of fire, which bears so important a 
part in the production of things, and favours their increase and 
development.” Cf. also E. Orient. Hist. ch. iv. p. 195. 

Cu. C.—a, ix BiSrov—Cf. ii. 92, e. 

b. @Ddwy Baoréwv rpenxociwy x.r..—The following is extracted 
from article 10, History, gyptus: “From the time of Menes to 
that of Meeris, Hdtus leaves us entirely in the dark; stating merely 
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that the priests enumerated between them 330 kings. Diodorus, i. 
45, counts an interval of 1400 years between Menes and Busiris, 
8 kings named Busiris, and makes the 8th successor of the last 
of these, by name Uchoreus, the founder of Memphis. From 
Uchoreus to Meeris he reckons 12 generations. Manetho, on the 
other hand, reckons between Menes and the time at which we 
may consider his history as authentic, 16 dynasties, which include 
3000 years. Cf. also the ref. to H. in ii. 99, 6. But whatever 
opinion we may form relative to these obscure and conflictin 
statements, whether we regard these dynasties as collateral an 
contemporary reigns, or as belonging merely to the fabulous periods 
of Egyptian history, the following particulars may be regarded as 
correct. Egypt during this interval had undergone numerous 
revolutions; had detached itself from Ethiopia; the government, 
wrested from the priestly caste, had passed into the hands of the 
military caste; Thebes, under a line probably of native princes, 
had commenced her career of conquests; Memphis had been 
founded, and already, no doubt, other cities had arisen in Middle 
and Lower Egypt. On a sudden, in the time of a king, called by 
Manetho, Timaus, but who does not appear among the names in 
his list of dynasties, a race of strangers entered from the East into 
Eeyet. Every thing yielded to these fierce invaders, who, having 
en Memphis, and fortified Avaris, or Abaris, afterwards Pelu- 
sium, organized a species of government, gave themselves kings, 
and, according to certain traditions, founded On, the city of the 
Sun, Heliopolis, to the east of the apex of the Delta. More than 
2 centuries passed under the dominion of this race, commonly 
called the Shepherd-Race, their dynasty that of Hyksos, or Shep- 
herd-Kings. Their sway is said by Manetho to have been unjust 
and tyrannical, and their treatment of the native inhabitants, bar- 
barous. Their conquest of Egypt dates 3. c. 2082, and their 
dynasty ruled at Memphis 260 years, under 6 monarchs. Thebes, 
however, formed a powerful league against them, and under two 
warlike princes drove them from Egypt, and shut them up in 
Avaris or Abaris, whence they at last departed under capitulation. 
Even however after the expulsion_of the Hyksos, Lower Egypt 
seems to be divided among communities of different origin, some 
of whom had formed petty states, while others, pastoral tribes, like 
the Israelites, fed in this quarter numerous flocks. Cf. ii. 92, a. g., 
77,4. The kings of Thebes, however, taught by experience, dis- 
trusted such dangerous neighbours. Once masters of Memphis, 
which they defended against the inundations of the Nile, and the 
incursions of the nomades, by vast and splendid works, they be- 
gan to conquer the states of the Delta; and after vain efforts to 
turn away these pastoral communities from the life they pursued, 
by making them build cities, took the bold resolution of embracing 
them all in one vast proscription of the impure, i. e. of those who 
refused submission to the sacerdotal behests. Hence the com- 
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plaints of the Hebrew race, and their consequent departure from 
the land; hence, the Grecian traditions of the departure of Cadmus 
and Danaus for other lands.” Cf. ii. 4, ¢., and Smith’s D. of Gr. 
and R. Geog., The Middle Monarchy, where much the same ac- 
count is given of the Hyksos, (a nomadic Arab horde,) and the 
very interesting ch. iii. in E. Orient. H. p. 80—83. 

c. Nirwxpic.—* A long succession of gueens, under the title of 
Candace, reigned over Ethiopia in Meroe—bas-reliefs of the queens 
as conquerors and heroines are found at Naga, near Shendy, which 
is close to the site of the ancient Meroe—Hdtus mentions a Nito- 
cris among the ancient queens of Ethiopia, who ruled over Egypt.” 
H. Ethiop. ch. ii. p. 205. 

d, xawwovy ry Aéyw—i. e. she pretended she was going to consecrate 
it. Cf. also i. 164, oienpa ty warippom, and viii. 114. Schw. 

é. pia... . méov—Ctesias, fragg. Persic. c. 47, 50, 51, men- 
tions that among the Persians criminals were sometimes condemned 
to a similar death to that which Nitocris inflicted on herself. W. 

Cu. CI.—a. ob yap tkeyov—Cf. Jelf, § 786, obs. 6, quoted in ix. 
109, &. ar’ obdév tivat Kaprpdrnroe, i.e. tv oddevi, OY car’ oddéy, 
Aaprpode elvat. Gaisf. These 330 kings, who left no monuments 
behind them, are undoubtedly the first 17 dynasties of Manetho. 
See H. Egypt. Append. xii. /. J. in ii. 99,0. See also H. Egypt. 
Pref. p. 281, on the inference to be drawn from the passage in the 
text, viz. that the ancient history of the Egyptians and the deeds 
of their kings as related by Hdtus, and by him collected from the 
mouths of the Egyptians, is undoubtedly an hieroglyphic history 
merely assumed from public monuments ;—which appears from the 
fact, that, beyond the names of these 330 kings off the papyrus 
roll, they could relate nothing, because they left no monuments 
behind. Cf. also Agyptus, Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Geog., The 
Old Monarchy. 

b. Moiptocp—On his date, ef. ii. 13, b., and ref. in 100, . Cf. also 
H. /. 1. p. 409. 

¢. tov ‘H¢aicrov.... xportraa —Cf. ii. 99, 9.—“ The remaining 
monuments of this monarch’s reign, are, the pilaster and granite 
halls of Karnak, several temples in Nubia, the great Sphinx of the 
Pyramids, and the colossal obelisk now in front of the church of St. 
— Lateran, at Rome.” Americ. Quart. Rev. in Zgyptus, Class. 

ict. 

d. borepov dniwow —CFf. ii. 149. 

Cu. CIi.—a. Seoworpre—Cf. ii. 100, 6. “There is no date, per- 
haps, in the whole range of profane chronology, more di 
than that of the age of Sesostris. Various epochs have been 
assigned; the extremes differing nearly 600 years.” Dr. Hales, 
quoted in E. Orient. H., Chronology, where Sesostris is dated 
1618 B. c., but by Dr. Hales 1308 38.c. See the discussion on 
Sesostris in that work, (E. Orient. H.,) p. 90—99. The following 
is extracted from Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog., Sesostris, 
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“ Sesostris (Séowerpic), or, as Diodorus calls him, Sesoosis (Zeodworc), 
was the name given by the Greeks to the great king of Eoypt, who 
is called in Manetho and on the monuments Ramsés or Ramesses. 
Not only do Manetho and the monuments prove that Sesostris is 
the same as Ramses, but it is evident from Tacitus, (Ann. ii. 59,) 
that the Egyptian priests themselves identified Ramses with Se- 
sostris, in the account which they gave to Germanicus of the vic- 
tories of their great monarch. Ramses is a name common to 
several kings of the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth dynasties; 
but Sesostris must be identified with Ramses, third king of the 
nineteenth dynasty, the son of Seti, and the father of Menephthah, 
according to the restoration of the lists of Manetho by Bunsen. 
This king is frequently called Ramses II., or Ramses the Great, 
to distinguish him from Ramses, the first king of the nineteenth 
dynasty. It was under the kings of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
dynasties that Egypt obtained her greatest splendour, and of these 
monarchs, Ramses-Sesostris obtained the most celebrity. Al- 
though the Egyptian priests evidently exaggerated the exploits 
of Ramses-Sesostris, and probably attributed to him the achieve- 
ments of many successive monarchs, yet it is evident, from the 
numerous monuments bearing his name still extant in Egypt, that 
he was a great warrior, and had extended his conquests far beyond 
the boundaries of Egypt. His conquest of Ethiopia is attested by 
his numerous monuments found in that country, and memorials of 
him still exist throughout the whole of Egypt, from the mouth of 
the Nile to the south of Nubia. In the remains of his palace- 
temple at Thebes we see his victories and conquests represented on 
the walls, and we can still trace there some of the nations of Africa 
and Asia whom he subdued. We have, moreover, another striking 
corroboration of the Asiatic conquests of this monarch, as well as 
of the trustworthiness of that prince of travellers, Herodotus. The 
latter writer relates, that most of the stelae which Sesostris set up 
im the countries he conquered, were no longer extant in his time, 
but that he had himself seen those in Palestine of Syria with the 
inscriptions upon them. He also adds that he had seen in Ionia, 
two figures (rézo:) of the same king, cut in the rock; one on the 
road from Ephesus to Phocea, and another on the road from Sardis 
to Smyrna. Now it so happens that one of the stelae, which 
Herodotus saw in Syria, has been discovered in modern times on 
the side of the road leading to Beirut, (the ancient Berytus,) near 
the mouth of the river Lycus; and though the hieroglyphics are 
much effaced, we can still decipher the name of Ramses. The 
monument, too, which Herodotus saw on the road from Sardis to 
Smyrna, has likewise been discovered near Nymphi, the ancient 
Nympheum; and although some modern critics maintain, that 
the latter is a Scythian monument, we can hardly believe that 
Herodotus could have been mistaken in the point. (Wilkinson, 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, vol. i. p. 98; 
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Lepsius, in Anal. dell. Instit. di Corrisp. Archeol. vol. x. p. 12; 
Classical Museum, vol. i. pp. 82, 231, where a drawing is given of 
the monument near Nymphi.) The name of Sesostris is not found 
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on monuments, and it was probably a popular surname given to © 


the great hero of the nineteenth dynasty, and borrowed from 
Sesostris, one of the renowned a of the twelfth ema or 
perhaps from Sesoothus, a king of the third dynasty. It appears 
from anethes that Ramses-Sesostris was also called Sethosis, 
which Bunsen maintains ought to be read Se-sothis, and that its 
meaning is, the son of Sethos or Seti. (Bunsen, Agyptens Stelle 
in der Weltgeschichte, vol. iii. pp. 97—114.)” “That Sesostris, 
or Ramesses the Great, the conqueror of Ethiopia, is not to be 
considered a mere creature of the imagination, but historically a 
monarch of Egypt, is so obvious as to render it almost unnecessary 
to mention it—the name of no Pharaoh appears so often upon the 
Egyptian monuments, or with so much splendour, as the name 
and title of Ramesses the Great. ‘ Beloved and confirmed of 
Ammon,—Son of the God of the sun,—ruler of the obedient le.’ 
are the titles here frequently bestowed upon him.” H. See the 
very interesting account of his expeditions, conquests, and mar- 
vellous monuments, in H. Egypt. ch. iii. p. 426, seqq. Cf. also H. 
Ethiop. ch. ii. p. 215. “ He cannot be placed later than B. c. 1500.” 

b. woiotce paxpoioe—Cf. i. 2, 6., and on ’Epv@. @ddaccay, the 
Arabian Gulf and Indian Sea,i. 1, 6. H. 4. 1. p. 428. 

Cu. CIII.—a. drodacdpevoc—Cf. i. 146, b. gaivovrar.... at 
or@\a, cf. D. p. 45. 

Cu, CLIV.—a. gaivovra.... Aiyiarus.—H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 219, 
considers that these were Egyptians transplanted either by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, or some other Asiatic monarch, into Colchis; in the 
same manner that we know other nations were treated, whom 
Hdtus hence calls dvacracroi. Cf. iii. 93, iv. 204, v. 12, vi. 20. B. 
And vi. 3, where a story is forged by Histizeus that Darius medi- 
tated transplanting the Ionians to Phoenicia. The instance of the 
Jews is well known: cf. 2 Kings xviii. 32. Cf. also i. 155, d., and 
R. p. 269. Ritter, however, Vorhalle, 35, quoted under Colchis, 
Class. Dict., employs strong arguments to prove that the Colchians 
were a colony from India. The country of Colchis was bounded 
on the W. by the Euxine, on the N. by the Caucasus, on the E. 
by Iberia, (the modern Georgia,) on the S. and S. W. the bound- 
aries were somewhat indefinite, and were often considered to ex- 
tend as far as Trapezus (Zrebizond). Smith’s C. D. 

bx sipduny apgorépove.—This shows Hdtus visited Colchis; pro- 
bable also from iv. 86.—See D. p. 45, on Hdtus’ Travels out of 
Greece. 

c. mepirduvovra x.r-.—Cf. ii. 37, a. In reference to the ob- 
servation just above, that “the ierphons are a black race with 
woolly hair,” H. Egypt. ch. i. p. 301, seqq., observes that these 
assertions must be limited; first, that it applies only to the great 
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body of the people, and not to the upper classes; and secondly, 
that the expression does not exactly signify a complete black, but 
rather a dark brown, and hair rather curly than woolly. Cf. E. 
Orient. H. ch. iii. p. 63. 

d. Stpor oi x. 7+. Dire dé oi e.7.r. Cf. i. 72, a. The Ther- 
modon, the Zhermeh in Cappadocia. The Parthenius, the Chati- 
Su or Bartan-Su, separates Paphlagonia from Bithynia, Smith’s 
C.D. zap’ Aiyurriwy pep., have learnt from the Egyptians. Tapa. 
Causal. The person or thing whence knowledge or hearing, &c. 
proceeds. Jelf, § 637, 2. 

é. Maxpwveg—towards the N. of Armenia, on the coast of the 
Euxine: afterwards called Sanni. R., p. 282, and iii. 94, ¢. 

Cu. CV.—a. Xivoy potvo: x. r..—Cf. i. 195, a. 

b. Sapdovxdy—As this word properly refers to the island of Sar- 
dinia, which can hardly be intended in this passage, it appears 
probable, as Schw. notes, that the Gks themselves contended the 
two, Lapdovixdy, Sardinian, and Zapdiavdy or Lapdiarexdy, Sardian, 
belonging to Sardis; the linen of which, either manufactured or 
dyed there, was noted throughout Greece. Hence Bdppa Sapédr- 
avxéy, Aristoph. Acharn. 112, Pax, 1174. B. See H. Pers. ch. i. 68. 

Cu. CVI.—a. éy Makuorivy Svpiy—Though this name included 
the land of Judea, i. 72, a., yet here the maritime coast occupied 
by the Philistines and Phoenicians must be meant; for we can 
hardly believe that Hdtus could have visited the interior without 
leaving us some description of a nation so peculiar as the Jews 
Cf. ii. 159, b. Bz 

b. é¢ SwHxarav—Cf. i. 142, b. 

¢. miparnc omPapjc—The om@apn, span, half a cubit ; as rpiroy 
nuitadavror is two talents and a hay, and G6. nyirad. six talents and 
a half, so xépxrn omOapn is four culits and a half, i.e. 6 ft 9 inches. 
Cf. i. 50, d. Schw. 

d. Gpousr rotor tuotor—Cf. Soph. Trach. 1057. Kai yepoi cai ww- 
rout poxOnoac ty (kaka). W. Cf. H.7. 1. p. 426, seqq., on Sesostris. 

Cu. & Il—a. Adgvyok.r.r. Cf. ii. 30, ¢. 

Cu. CVITI.—a. cai rag duépvyac—Cf. H. 7. 1. on Sesostris, and 
ii. 102, 2. On his monuments at the temple of Hephestus or 
Phtha, p. 427, and on Hephestus, ii. 99, g. 

b. rrarvrépovor—somewhat salt, or brackish. Pococke, i. p. 198, 
says that through Egypt the water of the wells is salt. 

Cu. CIX.—a, Karaveipa dé tiv ywony—Cf. Diod. i. 54, and H. 
i. 2. on Sesostris, p. 438. 

b. doxéer.. . . yewperpin edpeOeica—It is plain that this art existed 
prior to the advent of Joseph into Egypt; cf. Gen. xlvii. 20. B. 
“When Hdtus ascribes the origin of geometry to these mensura- 
tions, it can be hardly understood otherwise than of the mensura- 
tions of the areas of whole townships, though he might derive his 
conjecture from private possessions. These mensurations were 
undoubtedly connected with the canal system, for the construction 
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and preservation of which considerable mathematical knowledge 
was required, and upon the good order in which these were main- 
tained, the fruitfulness of the land chiefly depended. An intimate 
connexion between these seems evident, from the canal system and 
the division of districts by measurements being ascribed to the same 
ruler, Sesostris.” H. J. . p. 440. 

c. wodkov .... yvwpova—both sun-dials: the wédoc, a concave 
sun-dial, the gnomon, a column on a plane surface. B. The latter 
the more simple kind of sun-dial. So also S. and L. Dict., which 
adds that the first was so called from being shaped like the vault of 
heaven (édoc), and that the shadow was cast by the sides. Cf. 
Smith’s D. of A. 

Cu. CX.—a. odrcg .... AiOtoring jpte.—Cf. H. 1. 1. p, 428: 
“That he subjugated Ethiopia there can be no doubt; that is, all 
Ethiopia, as well as the most southern part of it, or “Meroe; for 
part of it was very early reduced under the sway of the Pharaohs, 
PA ge was dependent upon them.” Cf. E, Orient. H. ch. iii. p. 
88, 93. 

b. Aapsioy rv Ilépon»—As mention is made no where else, except 
in Aristot. Rhetor. ii. 20 § 3, of Darius’ making a stay in Egypt, 
the answer here of the chief-priest was probably made to the 
satrap, and reported to the king. icrdva: in the following sentence 
has, like ierdvra, a transitive force, and is said of him who sets 
his, statue ; hence from the context supply dva0nyua or avdpravra. 

C. ph ob irepBadrA.—*f he did not surpass him, &c. Mz) od is useil 
with participles after negative propositions, Herod. vi. 106, ii. 110, 
Soph. Cid. T. 12, 221. It is usually rendered by nist; but the 
“if” is contained not in p) od, but in the participle; and uy, which 
is in this connexion the appropriate negative particle, is only 
strengthened by od. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 609. Cf. also Jelf, § 750. 

Cu. CXI.—a. ®spHv—Diodorus, i. 59, calls this monarch Se- 
sostris, or Sesoosis, a name that was his father’s and which he 
assumed on succeeding to the throne. By Eusebius he is called 
Pharaoh, the name common to all the Egyptian sovereigns, the 
meaning of which is king. W. Cf. E. Orient. H. ch. iii. p. 99, and 
H. 7. 1. p. 430. rod worapot xarehOdvroc—xvparing 6 morapodc tye. 
Cf. Jelf, § 710, a., gen. abs. instead of nominative. We sometimes 
find the gén. absolute, even where we should expect the participle 
to agree with the subject of the verb, or some object thereof. It 
must be observed, that the subject of the gen. absolute is frequently 
supplied from the context. By this construction the notion of 
cause is rather called out. 

b. pera d&... ruptwOAva. This story took its origin from the 
sacred and almost divine character attributed to the Nile. Cf. ii. 
90, b., &e. B. xdpvovra rode dp0arpotc. Cf. Jelf, § 579, 1, on the 
particular uses of the equivalent accusative as a means of defining the 
verbal notion, and ef. § 548, e. ; 

c. 6Berode dto Aivoug. “One of these obelisks was afterwards 
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carried to Rome by Caligula, and placed on the Vatican in the 
circus of ‘copa es It stands at present in front-of St. Peter's, 
where it was placed in 1586, ang its whole height is about 132 ft, 
and without the base and modern ornaments at top about 83 ft.” 
Smith’s D. of A. Pope Sixtus V. raised the obelisk : the inscri 
tion he placed upon it is an extraordinary one indeed. Obelisks 
were consecrated to the sun, whose rays they were supposed to re- 
present. B. Cf. E. Orient. H. ch. iv. p. 177. 

Cu. CXII.—a. Mpwrta—s. c. 1214, or, according to others, B. c. 
1189. Chronol. E. Orient. H. Cf. also ch. iii. p. 99. On the 
Proteus of Grecian mythology, cf. Hom. Odyss. iv. 384, and Eurip. 
Helen, 46, referred to by B. rot ‘Hg. x. vor. av. xeys.—lying south 
o te Hephesteum. On the gen. of position here, ef. Jelf, § 

a he 

b. mepwoixéover . . . Poixxec Tigiot.—This was an exception to the 
usual custom of the Egyptians in forbidding all foreigners to ap- 
proach their coast; “ but to make up for this, the Phcenicians had 
a large settlement in the capital of Egypt itself; one entire quarter 
of Memphis being inhabited by them: a very evident proof that 
they carried on, by inhabitants of that quarter of the world, a part 
of the primitive caravan trade of Eastern Africa.” HH. Phoen. ch. 
ii. p. 313. On their trade with Egypt in cotton-stuffs, and corn, 
and the importation of wine, iii. 5, 6, see ch. iv. p. 361, seqq. See 
also, on the jealousy with which foreigners were og in 
EeyPt, H. Egypt. ch. iv. p. 458, and article 21, Trade, of Agyptus, 
Class. Dict. ; 

¢. orparérsdov—an establishment for trade under the protection 
of a sanctuary, though called the camp. Cf. ii. 154, where the 
quarters given by Psammitichus to the Ionians and Carians are so 
called. Similarly Naucratis was given to the Gks by Amasis, ii. 
178. H. Egypt. ch. iv. p. 463. 

d. Eeivne ’Agpodirne—probably identical with Astarte, or another 
Pheenician goddess (?) mentioned in i. 105, c. Her appellation 
%civn distinguishes her from the Venus of ii. 41, f H.2 1 p. 461. 

e. txwvipuov —i. q. éxwvvpor, sc. rd tepdv. Cf. Pind. Ol. x. 95. 
Pyth. i. 58. Schw. 

Cu. CXIII.—a. ra wepi ‘EXévnv. This tradition refers to the 
story of Helen in Stesichorus, ef. fragg. Stesich. p. 92, ed. Kleine, 
followed by Euripides, Hel. 25. Cf. also Plato, Polit. ix. 10, p. 586. 
B. Bryant, in his dissertation on the war of Troy, has ingeniously 
shown the difficulties that occur in the computation of Helen’s 
life. Cf. H. N. Coleridge’s Introduction to the Study of the Gk 
Classic Poets, p. 163, 169, and read Hist. of Gr. Lit., Homer, p. 50. 

Cu. CXIV.—a. KarwBiriy . .. . ordpa.—Cf. refs in ii. 10, a. 

b. ‘HpaxXéoc ipsy.—near the city of Canopus, the suburb of which 
was thence called Heraclium. Cf. Strab. xvii. p. 801. The Her- 
cules worshipped there was probably the Hercules of Thasos and 
Tyre, whose worship the Tyrians, mentioned in the preceding ch., 
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probably introduced, and whose temple they built in this place, a 
spot peculiarly adapted for their one ig Yn : 

c. émiBddnra oriypura ipa x. r..—gets stamped u imself sa- 
cred a or brands, thereby showing he was dedicated 4 the 
deity of the temple and initiated in his rites. Perhaps in reference 
to this custom Galat. vi. 17, “I bear in my body the marks of the 
Lord,” &. B. Cf. also vii. 233, a. 

d. @iuc. Cf. Hom. Odyss. iv. 228, whence it has been supposed 
he was a king of Egypt. Diodorus mentions a seaport, Thonis, 
to which he assigns a high antiquity. H. 2 l. p. 458. 

Cu. CXV.—a. dvarrepwioag abtiv—alas et addens, i. e. incitans 
eam. B. Exciting her vehemently. S.and L. D. 

Cu. CX VI.—a. ic 83—wherefore, on which account. Schw. So 
also W. would render it in i. 115. : 

b. imuuépynrae dé x.r.d. These lines are from I]. vi. 289, and the 
title under which Hdtus has here mentioned the part of the poem 
whence they were taken, though applied in later times only to the 
5th book of the Iliad, may very well have been understood by him 
as including part, perhaps the whole, of the 6th also. Other parts 
of the Iliad had similar titles, taken from the subjects they were 
chiefly concerned with: thus the Ist, the wrath of Achilles; the 
llth, the bravery of Agamemnon. So the Necyomanteia of the 
Odyssey, &c. Cf. Lit. of A. Gr., Homer, p. 20. 

c. dverddice éwvtdv—has corrected or contradicted himself. S. and 
L. D. iv ’Odveceiy. In Odyss, iv. 227, 351. 

d. » Svpink.t.r. Cf. i. 72, a. 

Cu. CXVII.—a. dndoti—it is plain. S. and L. D. Cf. ix. 68, a. 
Jelf, § 359. 

b. Kara raira x.r.. The subject of the Cyprian verses was 
the Trojan war from Helen’s birth. On their author read Cole- 
ridge’s Introd. to the Gk Classic Poets, ch. on the origin and pre- 
servation of the Iliad and Odyssey, p. 50: “ The most celebrated 
of the second race of ‘Paywdoi were the Homeride, a name given 
to a school or family of them, which had its head-quarters in the 
island of Chios, and pretended to be the correctest reciters of the 
verses of Homer. Among these was Cynethus, whose fame was 
so great that the Hymn to Apollo was attributed to him, and it 
may be suspected that the well-known lines relative to the resi- 
dence and person of Homer, are an instance of the fraud and the 
talent of him, or of some other Chian rhapsode. Certain is it that 
during the age of this second race, a great number of poets flour- 
ished, by whom it is reasonable to believe that much of the cycli- 
cal heroic poetry, now or anciently existing under various names, 
must have been composed. We are told of Arctinus the Milesian, 
author of the Aithiopis; of Lesches the Lesbian, author of the 
little Iliad; of Stasinus the Cyprian, author of the Cyprian verses, 
&e. &e.” On the Cypria of Stasinus, cf. also Miiller, Lit. of A. 
Gr. ch. vi. p. 68. 
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Cu. CXVITI.—a. pi} piv tyeev “EX.—that in truth they had not 
Helen. Instead of py, the lonie uses the shortened form piv. 
ae at piv. Jelf, § 729, 3, 0. Mév (confirmativum). 

H. CXX.—a. ri Abyp rp wepl “Edévyc AexSivTs. Cf. i. 113, a., 
and refs. kai ratra pey.—ovupBawivrwy—especially when mighty ca- 
lamities, through his means, befell, &c. Cf. Jelf, § 697, d., Participle 


b. rot datpoviov—Cf. i, 32, ¢. Sxwe—zoimowor, Observe dzxwe joined 
with the conj. of aor. 1, act. (instead of the ind. fut.) contrary to 
Dawes’ Canon. “The difference between these two forms doubt- 
lessly is, that the fut. ind. represents the proposed end as some- ' 
thing existing in future time ; the aor. conj. as something of which 
the future realization is only conceived, but without any notion of 
its actually existing.” Read Jelf, § 812, 1. 

Cu. CXXI.—a. Pap Wuvirov—Dated 1124, B.c. in the Oxfd. Tab. 
—On the temple of Hephestus, cf. ii. 99,9. xpd¢ Boptw—zpdc véroy, 
cf. Jelf, § 638, i. 1. Kai réy (i. e€. dv) pév—rodrov piv—lf pév is used 
in adjectival (relative) or adverbial sentences, it is often repeated 
in a following demonstrative sentence, for the sake of emphasis. 
Jelf, § 765, 5. 

6.§ 1. On the story that follows, B.,in his 9th Excursus, re- 
marks that nearly the same tale is found in the Gk legend of Aga- 
medes and Trophonius. Cf. Pausan. ix. 37,§3. Creuzer assigns 
a symbolic meaning to it, considering it to refer to the process of 

culture; for, by Trophonius (the same as Hermes y@6x0c¢, by 
whom the subterranean treasures are brought to light) is meant 
the crop of corn, drawn, as it were, from the inmost recesses of the 
earth. Nor is this done without danger and suffering; he that 
brings forth the hidden store for our use, being supposed himself 
to suffer death in the task. In which, remarks B., the idea is con- 
tained of the Deity undergoing human ills, that he may confer 
benefits on the human race. Creuz. Symb. ii. p. 379. To this also 
belongs the journey, cf. ch. 122, of Rhampsinitus to the infernal 
regions. 

C. Tov THY Toiywy ... . Exsev—of which one wall belonged to, or was 
on, the outside of the apnea i edificare una camera di pietra, della 
quale uno de’ muri riferiva parta esterna della casa. The Italian 
version, quoted by B. wc ixeivwy mpooptwy—that with the intention 
of providing for them. Causal Gen., cf. Jelf, § 496. 

d. obx ic paxpiyy x. tr. X.—paullo post, B. q. d. and his sons not lony 
after applied themselves to the undertaking. axphy used as an adv., 
épay, or some word of the kind, being supplied. Viger, p. 596, § 2. 
oc—rvysiv x.7.-. On the Accus. with Infin. in Oratio Obliqua in- 
stead of the Verbum Finitum, cf. Jelf, § 889, quoted in i. 24, a. 
Cf. vi. 117, a. 

e. § 4. cai riiv guidewy ... . mapntdac.—Cf. 2 Samuel x. 4. W. 

SF.§ 5. riv ysipa—the hand arm, cf. also iv. 62, in the same 
sense. W. dc—riv Ovyariga,—to the daughter of the king. ‘Qe, ad, 
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to, is used by good authors only with persons, or things conceived 
of as persons. It is more common in Attic Greek, though we find 
it as early as Homer. Od. p. 218, we aici row dpotov dye Osde we Tov 
opoioy. It is joined with names of towns, used instead of the in- 
habitants thereof. Thucyd. viii. 36, 103. Jelf, § 626. 

g- § 6. rabrny cvvowica. Ut cvvoxsiv matrimonio junctum esse, 
ii. es ita cvvonifay filiam in matrimonium dare, nuptum 
dare. B. ; 

Cu. CXXII.—a. rai ra piv, wxay abriy x.r.d. Cf. note 6. on 
preeting ch. The playing at dice with Ceres, and winning and 

osing in turn, signifies, according to Szathmar’s Dissertat. on the 
Pharaohs, experiencing by turns favourable and unfavourable har- 
vests. V. The doctrine of the immortality of the soul a 

also to have been intended to be conveyed in this fable. é the 
following ch. The golden napkin also was a pledge of the golden 
crop, shortly to rise from the earth, and the weaving the cloak an 
emblem of srenring the web of human life, in which all its chances 
were portrayed. B. 

b. do Aixwy x.7.. “ The animals of the lower world, the guar- 
dians of Amenthes.” H. ef. ii. 85, a., 67, g. 

Cu. CXXIII.—a. Anynrpa cai Aiovucor. i, e. Isis and Osiris, Cf. 
ii. 41, a. 42, c., and particularly the ref. in the preceding note. 

b. xpwrot dt eai x.r.d, After quoting various opinions as to what 
is here intended to be Ramey concludes, probably rightly, that 
Wyttenbach best interprets Hdtus’ meaning, viz. that the Egyptians 
Jirst asserted that the soul, being immortal, passed into all other bodies 
in turn, and again returned to a human body at the end of 3000 years, 
cf. ii. 148, d., and that therefore the Egyptians were the authors, not 
so much of the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, as of the Me- 
tempsychosis. Cf. ii. 85, a., and ref. to H., &c. 

c. robrw TP Abyy eisiv ot ‘EMAnvwy x. r.4.—Hdtus here probably 
alludes to Pherecydes of Scyros and Pythagoras ; the first of whom 
flourished about B. c. 600, and was tutor to the latter. W. 

Cu. CXXIV.—a. Xéowa, Cheops, or Chemmis, B. c. 1082. 
Chronol. E. Orient. H. Cf. also ch. iii. p. 78, and ch. iv. p. 181, 
quoted in App. to this vol., Pyramids. ihdoa, cf. v. 50, a. 

b. de rv AOoroutwy x. 7r-d. “The granite or southern district 
extends from Phile to Assouan, and is formed for the most part 
by rocks of Syenite or oriental granite, in which the quarries may 
yet be seen, from which the ancients drew the masses required for 
colossal statues and obelisks. Between Assonan and Esna, the 
ancient Aphroditopolis, is the sand-stone or middle district, which 
supplied slabs for most temples, and beyond it the northern or cal- - 
careous district stretches to the southern angle of the Delta. This 
last chain of hills furnished not only the solid part of the pyra- 
mids, but materials for many public buildings long since destroyed, 
because they proved axoeilant stores of lime and stone for the 
Arabs and other barbarians, who destroyed Egypt for so many 
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centuries.” Article i. Geological Structure, Zgyptus. Cf. E. Orient. 
H. ch. i. p. 14. 

¢. rij¢ 660v kara thy K.7.. This causeway appears, from Nor- 
den and Pococke, to have been kept in repair even till the present 
day, though some of its materials have been changed, being now 
built with free-stone. ‘The stones,” says Pococke, “ for the pyra- 
mid, might be conveyed by the canal that runs about two miles 
north of the pyramids, and thence part of the way by this extra- 
ordinary causeway. For at this time there is a causeway from that 
on extending about 1000 yards in length and 20 feet in breadth, 

me of hewn stone,” &c. See Pococke, Descrip. of the East, i. 
p. 42. 

d. rijc tore ravraxg x.r..—Hence as the rAéOpov = 100 feet, the 
height of the great pyramid, according to Hdtus, is 800 ft, arid the 
width of one of its sides the same. Extraordinary to say, no two 
either of the ancients, or of the modern travellers, who have cal- 
culated or measured its height, agree together; which can only be 
accounted for from its being measured from the level of the sur- 
rounding sand, and this, though its accumulation since the days 
of Hdtus may very well account for his dimensions of it exceeding 
those of any one else, we must necessarily suppose to be of a very - 
shifting nature, and thereby to have caused the discrepancy ob- 
servable in the measurements of Le Brun and Niebuhr. These, 
as well as the many others, of Strabo, xvii. p. 1161, Diodorus, i. 
63, Pliny, H. N. xxxvi. 12, and of modern travellers, may be 
omitted as only likely to cause confusion. According to the article 
Pyramides, Class. Dict., “The height of the first, ascribed -to 
Cheops, is 477 ft, 40 ft higher than St. Peter’s at Rome, 133 
higher than St. Paul’s in London; and the length of the base is 
720 ft. This pyramid had been opened and some chambers dis- 
covered in it, but not so low as the base, till Mr. Davison, British, 
consul at Algiers, explored it in 1763, and discovered a room be- 
fore unknown, and descended the successive wells to a depth of 
155 ft. Another spacious room under the centre of the pyramid, 
supposed by Mr. Salt to have been the place for containing the 
theca or sarcophagus, though none is now found in it, was discover- 
ed at a later period by Capt. Caviglia; this last room is 20 ft. above 
the level of the Nile, and Hdtus erred in supposing that its waters 
could ever surround the tomb of Cheops.” See further the inter- 
esting article whence this extract is borrowed; which illustrates 
the connexion between Egypt and Hindoostan, on which cf. ii. 
143, g., 164, a. The opinion of H., it should be observed, opposed 
to that of Wilford and others, is that the pyramids were sepulchral 
monuments, raised, in all probability, to preserve the entrances of 
the subterranean burying vaults, prevent their being choked by 
sand, and keep the whole distinct—further, that they belong to the 
most ancient monuments of Egypt, are of Ethiopian origin, and 
were built by those 18 Ethiopian Pharaohs, who reigned long be- 

L2 
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fore Sesostris, and are included in the 330 kings whose names were 
read over by the priests. H. Egypt, ch. ii. p. 363 and 318. Cf. 
particularly E. Orient. H. ch. ii. p. 78,and ch. iv. p. 177, seqq., quoted 
in Appendix to this vol., The Pyramids. On the district of the 
pyramids — which stand sometimes singly and sometimes in 
groups on the strip, about 35 miles long, reaching from Ghizeh 
to beyond Meidun—see H. Egypt. ch. i. p. 297. 

Cu. CXXV.—a. xpwocac, (pyramidum) quedam eminentia, gra- 
duum formam representantes, seu, dvaBa0poi quos alii Bwyidag dicunt, 
arulas quasi. W. Courses, or steps. S. and L.D. 

Cu. CXXVI.—a. rip tv piow rév rpriv—The three here men- 
tioned are the great ones at Ghizeh, the Ist built by Cheops, the 
2nd by Chephren, ii. 127, and the 3rd by Mycerinus, ii. 134. The 
little one built by Cheops’ daughter, Zoega considers to be the same 
observed by Norden and Pococke between the Sphinx and the 
great pyramid. B. é 

Cu. CXXVII.—a. Xegpjva—1032, (? 1492,) B. c., Chronology 
in E. Orient. H. For the particulars of his pyramid, which was 
opened by Belzoni, and appears to have been explored also in the 
15th century by one of the sovereigns of the Ottoman empire, see 
article Pyramides, quoted above, and Appendix to this vol., Zhe 
Pyramids, ; 

b. obre yap—imd yipv—for neither are there beneath it any chambers 
running below ground. ‘Yxd, with Accus. Local. Extension under 
any object. Jelf, § 639, iii. 1, b. otre ix row Neidov «.7r.A. On 
Hatus’ error in this point, cf. ii. 124, d. 

¢. roy xpdrov dépov—the first tier, or range, cf. i. 179, c. The 
Ethiopian Stone is the beautiful oriental, or rose-coloured ite 
from the quarries of Phile, Elephantine, and Syene, ef. ii. 124, 5., 
and E. Orient. H. ch. i. p. 14. 

d. reocepaxovta réda¢g broBdg x. Tr. r.—i. €. he built it 40 ft lower 
than the great pyramid, close by which it stands. W. Lit. going 40 ft 
lower than the same size, &c. : 

Cu. CXXVIII.—a. rotrove id piceoc..... motmévoc Pidirioc 
«.t..—On the conquest of Egypt by the Hyksos, or Shepherd 
Kings, neighbouring nomad hordes of Libyan, Ethiopian, and 
Arabian descent, their establishment of themselves in Lower and 
Middle Egypt for 260 years—Memphis their capital—hence their 
kings enumerated in the series of Egyptian dynasties—their ex- 
pulsion, after a long struggle, by the rulers of the kgdom of Thebes, 
ef. ii. 100, 5., E. Orient. H. ch, ii, p. 80—83, H. Egypt. ch. ii. p. 317, 
seqq. That this race were, under the 18 Ethiopian Pharaohs, ti. 124, 
d., the builders of the pyramids, long before the flourishing times of 
Egypt under the Sesostride, is considered by H. /. J. p. 363 and 
318, no improbable conjecture. See also H./. 2. p. 336, on the 
contempt in which the caste of Neatherds—of Arabian or Libyan 
descent—owing to their nomad life, directly opposed to the views 
and policy of the ruling priest caste,—were held. Cf. ii. 47, 6. 
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Cu. CXXIX.—a. Muxepivoyv—960, 8. c., Chronol. E. Orient. H. 
His name, according to Zoega, signifies franguil. ~ 

b. rerpvpivov—Cf. i. 22, a. 

c. Bovy Evivny—Cf. the following note. 

Cu. CXXXIIL.—a,. rixrwvra. .. . riv odx dvopatipevov Gedy 
«. 7.4. On the verb, cf. ii. 42,4. The deity was doubtless Osiris; 
ef. ii. 61, 6. Creuzer, Comment. on Herod. p. 127, quoted by B., 
discusses the reason of Mycerinus’ having entombed his daughter 
in the image of a cow:—“ by this means having, as it were, wedded 
her to Osiris, who assumed the shape of that animal. By so doing 
Mycerinus effected a kind of apotheosis of his daughter, and pro- 
cured divine honours for her. For this reason she was brought 
out once a year, when the lamentation for Osiris was celebrated, | 
and to this refers also the illuminated chamber where the image of 
the cow was Kept, and the perfumes,” &c. 

Cu. CXXXIII.—a. ie 8 rot yonornpiov—after that first oracle. 
B. Cf. i. 86, ¢. évnBnrnpia éxirndeérara—most agreeable places of 
amusement. B. 


b. twa ot duddexa ... . ai vixrec Hpipat rodpevar—where ai vicrec 
is 7 — absolute ;—the nights being converted into days. Cf. 
vi. 21, b. 

Cu. CXXXIV.—a. [vpapiéa «.r.A.—Cn this, generally called 
the 3rd Pyramid, see Pococke’s Travels, vol. i. p. 47. oAdédv tAdo- 
ow rov warpoc—left behind him a pyramid of far less size than his 
father left, = or. axed. roddOv Eaoow rvpapida H 6 rarhp. If the 
comparative word belongs to the verb of the clause, either the gen. 
or # may be used. Jelf, § 782, ec. 

b. sixoot xoddy Kx. r.4.—wanting twenty feet of three plethra on each 
iw Cf. ii. 124, d., on the wdéOpov. On the Ethiopian stone, see 
ii. 127, ¢. 

c. ob yap av «.r.r.—for they would not otherwise have attributed 
to her the building of such a pyramid. xara” Apaow Bao.—during the 
reign of Amasis. Cf. Jelf,§ 629,2. Kara, duration of time, during. 

d. Aiswzxov «.r.X., flourished about 570 8. c. See Smith’s D. of 
Gr. and R. Biog. 

Cu. CXXXV.—4. ic dy dva ‘Podérw c.r.r. She made muc 
money, considering she was Rhodopis: much for a person of Rhodopis’ 
station. Instead of the accusat., some read the gen. ‘Podwai¢— 
looked at as the property of a private lady like Rhodopis, but still not 
so large as, &c. Jelf, 869, 6. Cf. ii. 8, d. 

Cu. CXXXVI—a. “Aovytv. Asychis, also called Boechoris, 815 
B. c., E. Orient. H. Chronol. On the temple of Hephestus and 
the propylea, cf. ii. 99, g. 

b. par aire ixcivy Ted\evThoayTs &.7.X. From the Egyptian belief 
that those deprived of sepulture could not attain the tranquil king- 
dom of Osiris in the other world. Cf. ii. 67, g., 85, a., and ref. to 
H. The custom of giving the dead as pledges, which prevailed 
also among the Romans, was abolished by Justinian. B. 
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c. wébvrp yap bxorirroyrec x.t..—for, pushing down with a long 
pole into the lake, &e. Cf. iii. 130. - Ri: 

d. mrivOouc sipveay. Cf. i. 179, 5. 

Cu. CXXXVII.—4. “Avvow—771 B. c., Chronol. E. Orient, H. 
Cf. also ch. iii. p. 100. The Sabacon of Hdtus, the first Ethiopian 
kg of Egypt, the same with the So of 2 Kings xvii. 7. Usher and 
Prideaux, Conn. part i. bk i. sub an. 742 B.c. H., Ethiop. ch. ii. 
p- 214, eedq-» considers that, under the name of Sabaco, Hdtus has 
included his whole dynasty, that is, the three monarchs, Sabaco, 
Sevechus, and Tarhaco, the three mighty rulers of Meroe, who, 
between 700 B.c. and 800 B. c.—contemporary with the reigns of 
Hezekiah and Hoshea, Salmanassar and Sennacherib—conquered 
at least Upper Egypt. Tarhaco is, without doubt, Tirhakah the 
Ethiopian, who came out to fight against Sennacherib; and Seve- 
chus, or Sabaco, the So to whom Hoshea sent an embassy: 2 Kin 
xix. 9. Cf. also H. Egypt. ch. iii. p. 421, 432, and ch. v. 466, 
on the end of the splendid period of the Pharaohs about 800 B.C. 
On the conclusion of the Ethiopian sway, cf. Smith’s D. of Gr. 
and R. Geog., Zgyptus, the New Monarchy, &c., ii. 141, a. Also 
on this portion of the history the Amer. Qu. Review, 7, 39, quoted 
in Agyptus, Hist. Class. Dict. 

b. ra kea—CF. ii. 92, a. 

ce. rag duspvyac—Cf. ii. 108, a., 109, b. 

d. BovBaor.—CFf. ii. 60, b. 

e. 4 dt BotBacrig....”Apreutc. The name Bubastis was given 
to the new moon, meaning, according to Jablonsky, she who dis- 
closes her face. The resemblance between her and the Diana of 
the Gks and Romans was imperfect, as the Egyptians did not con- 
sider her to be the goddess of the woods; hence Juvenal, Sat. xv. | 
8, “ Oppida tota canem venerantur, nemo Dianam.” B. 

Cu. EXXXVIILI._a, ruroiot K. 7. r.— figures, statues of men, co- 
lossi. Cf. ii. 106. 

b. aisacin—a wall, especially a loose wall of small stones, a stone 
fence. S. and L. D. Cf. i. 180, 5. 6dd¢ \Mov—a causeway of stone. 
Cf. Jelf, § 538, obs. 2, Attributive gen. of the material. 

c. ‘Eppéw ipdy. “ Hermes, of whom the Gks made a god of the 
2nd rank, was in some sort a personification of the Egyptian priest- 
hood; in this sense therefore he was regarded as the confidant 
of the gods, their messenger, interpreter of their decrees, genius 
who presided over science; conductor of souls; elevated indeed 
above the human race, but the minister and agent of celestial na- 
tures; was designated by the name Thot or Thoth, in Egyptian 
signifying an assembly, more particularly one composed o — 
and educated persons, or the sacerdotal college of a city or temple: 
thus the collective priesthood of Egypt, personified and considered 
as unity, was represented by this imaginary being, to whom was 
ascribed the invention of language and writing, as well as the 
origin of geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, music, rhythm, institu- 
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tion of religion, &c. &c.” Cf. Jablonsky, Panth. Hgypt., quoted 
in Mercurius, Class. Dict. and ii. 67, f. 

Cu. CXXXIX.—a. Tédog d x. 7r.X. Sabaco, or So, (cf. ii. 137, 
a.,) resigns his throne 719 B. c., (E. Orient. H. Chronol.,) in obedi- 
ence to an oracle, or more probably from an apprehension of war 
with Assyria, and retires into Ethiopia. Cf. refs in ch. 137, a. 
move Sev 7 tpdc dvOp.—at the hands of gods or men. Cf. Jelf, § 
638, 1, 2, c.a. Tpgc. Gen. Causal. The person or point whence 
any nip? roceeds,—the author or giver of any thing. 

Cu. CXL.—a. otyy rot AiPiowoc—clam vel inscio Athiope. B. 
So also in vii. 237, cai fort ducp. 77 oryg, and hates him secretly. 

b. ’Apupraiov. The revolt of the Egyptians, through the tyranny 
of Achzmenes, brother of Xerxes, began 460 8. c., under Inarus, 
assisted by the Athenians. In 455 B.c., the whole country was 
subdued by Megabyzus, except the Marshes, which held out under 
Amyrteus. To this period Hdtus probably alludes. Amyrteus 
re-establishes himself 414 8.c. Hdtus is manifestly in error, (cf. 
ii. 137, a. on the date of Sabaco,) in saying the island lay undis- 
covered for more than 700 years; more than 300 would be nearer 
the truth ; and to this some would alter the text: others date Sabaco 
at a much earlier period. B. 

c. vnow "EXBo. By Mannert considered situated at the lake 
Menzaleh. WU. and others place it in the district called by more 
modern writers Elearchia. B. On the marshes, cf. ii. 92, a. 

Cu. CXLI.—a, 3:66y. 713 8. c., E. Orient. H. Chronol. “The 
Ethiopian dominion, which endured 50 years, cf. ii. 137, a., seems 
to have laid the foundation of that general change of affairs of 
Egypt which soon took place under Psammetichus. For although, 
according to the tradition of the priests, the preceding king, who 
is said to have concealed himself for 50 years in the marshes, re- 
gained the throne, yet Sethos, a priest of Vulcan, soon afterwards 
usurped the government ; and by uniting in himself the dignity of 
high priest and king, materially changed the former constitution. 
He moreover exasperated the warrior caste,” &c. &e: H. Egypt. 
ch. v. p. 466. pdytwor Atyuzr., ii. 163, and 164,a. On their lands, 
ef. ii. 168. aapaypnodpevoy x.r.X., thinking little of, holding in no 
account, the war caste,&c. Cf. Jelf, § 496, Causal Gen., after verbs 
which express the notion of caring for, thinking much of, or the 
contraries, which necessarily imply an antecedent notion of the 
cause (person or thing) whence the care arises. Cf. i. 120, b. 

b. warndoue dé, Kal yespwvaxrug x.r.r. Cf. i. 93, c., 94, ©. 

C. émtyvOéivrac vucric pic dpovpaiouc x.7.\.—Founded on what is 
related in 2 Kings xix. 35, 2 Chron. xxii. 21, and Isaiah xxxvii. 
“The Babylonish Talmud,” says Prideaux, Conn. an. 710 8. c., 
“hath it that this destruction of the Assyrians was executed by 
lightning. But it seems most likely that it was effected by bring- 
ing on them the hot wind or Simoom, which is frequent in those 
parts. And the words of Isaiah, xxxvii. 7, which threatened Sen- 
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nacherib with a blast, that God would send upon him, seem to de- 
note this thing. Hdtus gives a disguised account of this deliverance 
from the Assyrians, in a fabulous application of it to the city of 
Pelusium, instead of Jerusalem, and to Sethon the Egyptian king, 
instead of Hezekiah,” &c. It would appear however, with defer- 
rence to Prideaux, that the loss of the Assyrian army did not take 
place before Jerusalem, if one may so infer from v. 33, of the ch. 
of Isaiah—* Therefore thus saith the Lord concerning the king of 
Assyria, He shall not come into this city, nor shoot an arrow there, 
nor come before it with shields, nor cast a bank against it,” &c. 
Whence it would seem that the army did not even appear before 
Jerusalem. That “the king of Assyria was warring against Lib- 
nah” is the last thing we hear of him, before beginning his retreat; 
hence it was before Libnah that his army perished, and we may 
conclude with L. that Pelusium was so called; especially as Jo- 
sephus says that Sennacherib was before Pelusium, and was about 
to take the place, when he heard that Tirhakah, king of Aithiopia, 
was coming to the assistance of the Egyptians. If this solution 
be correct, be careful not to confound this with the Libnah of the 
tribe of Judah, mentioned in Josh. xxi. 13. The story in Hdtus’ 
account arose, according to Bochart, quoted by B., from the simi- 
larity of the words Aapde, a mouse, and Aoipde, a pestilence, which 
Hdtus confounded, when the priests told him that the army had 
been. destroyed by a pestilence. A more probable explanation is 
that of Michaelis, quoted by Creuzer, viz. that a mouse was the 
hieroglyphic symbol for destruction and slaughter, and that Hdtus 
was deceived by the figure of this animal sculptured in the hand 
of the statue of the king, and took it literally. Possibly the priests, 
though they understood the meaning of the symbol, might be un- 
willing to communicate it to Hdtus; though initiated into some of 
their mysteries. Cf. Hist. of Gr. Lit., Herodotus, p. 250. 

d. card piv gayéeev—eara dt ra rééa. Cf. Jelf, § 643, Tmesis in 
Cempound Verbs. a. Where the preposition seems to be separated 
from the verb, but really is used alone in its original force of a local 
adverb, obs. 1. Here belongs an abbreviated form of expression ; 
when the same compound should be repeated in each of several 
succeeding sentences, the verb is used only in the first, and the 
preposition stands alone in the others. Cf. viii. 33, a., ix. 5, 

H. CXLII.—a. rai rot rpenedocar—ton. Cf. i. 3, a. 

b. Edeyov 2& HOiwy Tov ij\ov dvareiia. Goguet, quoted by W., 
thinks that here is obscurely intimated the change of the course of 
the sun under Joshua, Josh. x. 12, 13, and the sign given to Heze- 
kiah. Cf. Horne’s Introduct. vol. i. ch. iii. § 1. 

Cu. CXLIII.—a. ‘Exaraiy «.r.4.—an historian and native of 
Miletus: flor. about B. c. 520. Cf. also v. 36 and 125, vi. 137. 
Cf. Hist. of Gr. Lit., Hecateus, p. 215, and Smith’s D, of Gr. and 
R. Biog., and D. p. 84. 

b. rp Aeyoroup— Aoyowowv eum Herodotus vocat, qu quidquid 
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enarrat, refert, sensu latiori; unde et fabularum narratorem et his- 
tortarum Scriptorem vox indicat.” B. In the Ist sense in ii. 134, 
and in the 2nd here, and in v. 36 and 125. 

¢. oldv rt kai Zuoi. From this we may infer that Hdtus not only 
visited, but made some stay at, Thebes. Cf. ii. 3, 3., 15, e. 

d. rd péyapov. Cf. i. 47, a. 

€. koosoode Evdivoug. “They were probably colossal pilaster- 
caryatides.” H. Egypt. ch. iii. p. 419. 

Sf. wai avadqoavtt ic...» Ocdv,—Ec Ocby davadijoa [éwiirdv], and 
dvabijoa tiv rarpujy, = 7d yévog tig Gedy dvadgéper. Similarly aviopa 
TO yévog cig Ard. : 

J. TWipwpev é« Tepepsocp—In the modern Coptic Rom? is simply 
= Lat. vir ;— i is said to be the article: cf. Wilkinson’s Egyptians 
i, p. 17. S. and L. D. Lacroze, Hist. Christ. des Indes, 429, 
traces an analogy between Brahma, Birma, and the Egyptian 
Piromi; and observes that Brama, which the Indians of Malabar 
pronounce roumas, signifies, like piromis, an honest and virtuous 
man, Herod. ii. 144, and that piramia, in the language of Ceylon, 
means man. There is an evidént analogy between peirom or piro- 
mis and Pharaoh, dignity, honour, elevation, equivalent to our title 
highness, From Pyramides, Class. Dict., where it is adduced as 
one of the proofs of the intimate connexion between the religious 
systems of Egypt and India, a point profoundly discussed in the 

riental disquisitions of Wilford, “after the perusal of which, we 
are left under a strong impression, if we are not actually convinced, 
that there must have been a period when a Hindoo dynasty reigned 
by right of conquest in Egypt, and established in it the religion of 
Brahma.” Cf. ii. 164, a. “This title (pyromis) perhaps did not 
refer to the moral character, but to nobleness of descent—these 
offices of high priest, in the Metropolitan temples, were the first 
and highest in the state. To a certain degree they were hereditary 
princes, who ranked next to the kings and enjoyed nearly equal 
advantages. Both Memphis and Thebes had at the same time 
high priests,and kings, so long as they flourished as separate and in- 
dependent states. Whenever mentioned in history, it is as the high- 
est persons in the state. Thus, Gen. xli. 43, Joseph, when elevated, 
connected himself with the priest caste, marrying the daughter of 
the high eae of On or Heliopolis.” H. Egypt. ch. ii. p. 324. 

Cu. CXLIV.—a. “Qpov riv ’Ocipuwg.... “Ocrpic dé x. 7. A.—On 
these deities, cf. ii. 41, a., 42, c. e., 59, d., 90,6. The allusion in 
kararatvc. Tvd. is thus illustrated by Creuzer: cf. ii. 42, e. ‘ Horus 
recalls his father Osiris from the lower world, revives the parent 
in the son, avenges him on Typho:—the solstitial sun brings back 
the Nile from the bottom of Egypt, where it appeared to be sleep- 
ing the sleep of death, the waters spread iiesicclcse over the land, 
every thing receives new life; contagious maladies, hurtful reptiles, 
parching heats, all disappear before the conqueror of T 'ypho; 
through him nature revives and Egypt resumes her fertility. 
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Cu. CXLV.—a. réiv Oxted roy «.7r.X.—Cf. ii. 42, ¢, and E. 
Orient. H. ch. iii. p. 71. ‘Hoardéi piv b—éc “Apaow.—from Her- 
cules, &c., lit. for Hercules, as it were to be set down to Hercules’ 
account. On this, the dative commodi, ef. v. 8, a., Jelf, § 597, and 
ix. 41, évdexdrn iyey. dvtuarnpévo x. 7. dr. 

b. Mavi—Cf, ii. 46, 6. ‘Epyéw, cf. ii. 138, c. On the legend of 
Pan the son of Penelope, cf. the Syrinx of Theocritus, Oiderde 
evyarepa K. T.d. 

c. ward tEnxdowa «.T..—Kard sivaxdora,—about 600 years—about 
900 years. Cf. Jelf, § 629, 3, Kara, Causal. Secundum. d. An in- 
definite quantity—assimilation to a number, proportion. So «cara 
rd ipiov, in the proportion of half, card pixpdy, kar’ ddiyoy, kara Todd, 
moda, by far. 

Cu, CXLVI.—a. tc Nicav—cf. iii. 97, ¢. abrixa yevdpevor, as 
soon as he was born, cf. Jelf, § 696, obs. 5. Participle; Te mporal. 
The time is also more accurately expressed by the addition of the 
temporal adverbs, airixa, ei0ic, &c., to the gen. absolute, or the 
simple participle. Cf. i. 179, vi. 10. 

Cu. CXLVII.—a. tornoavro duvdsea Baotdtac,—The Dodecarchy, 
B. C. 685, or reign of 12 contemporary kings, one over every nome 
or district, which lasts 15 or 25 years. Chrowek E. Orient. H. 
These 12 kings were probably taken from the military caste, ii. 141, 
a., whose lands Sethon, being of the sacerdotal caste, had taken 
from them, and had usurped the throne, which probably had be- 
fore eee descended in the military caste. & H. Egypt. ch. 
v. p. 467. 

i meproréddovrec—Cf. i. 98, ¢. 

Cu. CXLVIII.—a. AaBiowPov—Cf. Diod. Sic. i. 61, 89, Strabo 
xvii, p. 811, and Pliny H. N. xxxvi. 13. B. The labyrinth with 
3000 chambers, half above and half below the earth, on the S. of 
lake Meeris in Middle Egypt; about B. c. 660, during the reign of 
Psammetichus I. Chronol. E. Orient. H. Cf. also ch. ii. p. 50, of 
the same work. “ The labyrinth, according to Strabo, was a struc- 
ture equal to the pyramids. Adjoining to it was the tomb of the 
kings by whom its was erected.” They were near a village on a 
level table land, through which the canal passed, at the distance 
of 30 or 40 stadia (23 or 3 miles) from its entrance into the valley. 
This palace was the work of several kings, at that early period 
when there seem to have been as many as there were nomes. 
That is, as we learn from Herodotus, when the Egyptians, having 
regained their liberty after the death of Sethos, king, and also 
priest of Vulcan, chose twelve kings, to whom they delivered u 
the twelve portions into which the whole country was then divided, 
These princes resolving to leave behind them a common monu- 
ment, erected the labyrinth. “I have seen that building,” says the 
historian, “and it exceeds all description. The same indeed may 
be said of the pyramids, and each of them taken separately is equal 
in value to many of the greatest works of the Greeks taken to- 
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ther; but the labyrinth, in truth, excels even the pyramids. 
Tepes of twelve courts surrounded by covered porticoes, and 
having their gates opposite to each other. These courts are all 
contiguous, and six of them are turned to the north, and six to the 
south; they are all likewise enclosed by the same outer wall. 
There are two suites of chambers, one under, and the other above 
ground, over the former; they are three thousand in number, 
fifteen hundred above, and as many below.” The upper chambers 
he went through and examined, but the lower ones he knew only 
by description; for the Egyptians who had the care of them re- 
fused to show them, alleging that they were used as sepulchres for 
the sacred crocodiles and the kings who erected the whole of the 
labyrinth. The chambers above ground, which he himself had 
seen, “are,” he adds, “ greater than any other human works. For 
the communication through the corridors, and the winding passages 
from one court into another, are so varied as to occasion infinite 
surprise. These passages lead from the chambers into porches, 
from the porches into other apartments, and from them into other 
halls. The roof of all of them is made of stone, as are the walls, 
which are full of sculptures. Each court is surrounded by a co- 
lonnade of white stone, the blocks of which are as closely joined 
as possible, At the angle which terminates the labyrinth, there 
is a pyramid of 40 orgye, or 261 feet, on which large figures of 
beasts are sculptured. The way to it is under ground.” Such is 
the account of this extraordinary building given by Hdtus, from 
whom Strabo does not materially differ: but other ancient writers 
seem to be at variance with them on this subject. Some attempt 
to reconcile them-by supposing that the work was executed at in- 
tervals by different princes; having been commenced by Mendes, 
continued by Tithoés o: Petesuccus, and finished by the twelve 
kings and Lacharis, son of Sesostris. This great labyrinth was 
identified by Dr. Lepsius in June, 1843; and on reading a cartouche 
found in it, he discovered it to have been built by the same mon- 
arch who reared the labouring pyramid—the former his palace, 
the latter his tomb. The name itself has been variously interpreted; 
Diodorus calls it the tomb of Marros, and Manetho speaks of it as 
the work of a king Lamaris. By a slight and common interchange 
of letters, M is altered into B, and the same king is named Labaris 
—Labar-inthe will signify the tomb of Labar :—inthe being a term 
cognate with the Greek @dvaroc, death.” On the site of this noted 
edifice, cf. article 22, Agyptus, which quotes from Jomard, ii. ch. 
17. “ Tothe N.and E. of the 2nd pyramid in the valley of Fayoum 
have been discovered ruins of the famous labyrinth, of which no- 
thing is to be seen but immense heaps of rubbish,” Heeren, Egypt. 
ch. i. p. 296; here also are remains of the vast labours connected 
with the irrigation of ancient Egypt; here also is the lake Morris, 
hod. Birket Caroun, the basin of which, prepared by nature, the 
hand of man enlarged and vivified by opening a communication 
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between it and the waters of the Nile. In the middle of Fayoum, | 


the city of Medinat-el-Fayoum occupies, in part, the site of the 
ancient Crocodilopolis, afterwards Arsinoe. The environs are 
covered with ruins to the N. as far as the borders of the lake. 
Abyou pilw—too great for words, exceeding all description, grandiores 
quam ut oratione explicari possit. Cf. Jelf, § 783, h., Remarks on 
the use of 4, and the Genitive, with a Comparative. A peculiar form 
of comparison is found, when any thing is compared in respect of 
some property with a whole thought or sentence. In this case the 
thought is contracted into a single substantival notion, which stands 
in the genitive after the comparative. Cf. Thucyd. ii. 50, xp¢iecor 
Adyou K.7-A.—ra 2 ‘EX. reixea, the walls, or fortifications, which 
owe their origin to the Greeks. Cf. Jelf, § 483, obs. 4, Attributive 
Gen. Qu. rather, ie denoting the material cause. 

b. aidai xardoreyo.—The latter word cannot mean roofed-in, as 
aidy is an open court, whose only canopy is the sky. Gronovius 
rightly renders aule porticibus cireumdate, surrounded by a peri- 
style, which Hdtus explains below, by aids) 6& ixdorn, repiorudog. 
Schw. See the preceding note. 

c. 8 piv... 8& d8 x.7.4.—* From what is said by Gatterer, it 
appears probable that the labyrinth with its twelve palaces, was 
nothing more than a symbolic representation of the yearly course 
of the sun through the 12 signs of the zodiac, and wholly appro- 
priated to astrological observations.” H. Egypt. ch. ii. p. 341. 

d. rgwyikta.—This number appears to point to the doctrine of 
transmigration, the soul’ being supposed to return again to a human 
body after 3000 years. Cf. ii. 123, 6., and Creuz. Symb. i. p. 377, 
referred to by B. . 

e. adpxnv—Ct. i. 9, a. , 

S. oreyiwy ... eeypol... maorddagc—* Partes aidije sunt waorddec 
et EXtypoi: partes créyne sunt oiknpara et déEodor. Aule erant duo- 
decim, totidemque tecta edificia, crtya:: ex aula per éAtypode anfrac- 
tus et curvas vias accedebatur ad zacrdéag, i. e. atria oréync, deinceps 
in oikqpara, conclavia, per que erant vie recte, certe exitus non vo- 
luminum instar, dé%od0.” Wyttenbach, quoted by B, Cf. note a. 

g- Cia—Cf. i. 70, a. 

Cu. CXLIX.—a. 1 Moipiog cadeopivn X\iuvn—Birket-el-Keroun, 
on the W. side of the Nile. Cf. ii. 148, a., Maris, in Smith’s C. 
D., and R. p. 504. “ Properly a part only of this remarkable lake 
exists, under the name of Lake Reon Modern research has here, 
however, confirmed the opinion previously entertained, that this 
lake cannot be regarded as entirely the work of man’s hand, but 
that art has here only assisted and brought into use the work of 
nature.” H. Egypt. ch. i. p. 296. That the lake Meeris is the 
modern lake Birket-el-Keroun, is doubted in E. Orient. H. ch. i. 

. 24, 

. b. wésrac dé paxp?) ... vdrov—and the lake lies hwise, stretches 
in its length, from N.to S. mpdc Bopény x.7.d. Cf. Jelf, § 638, I. 1, a. 
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c. dbo mupapidec. Of these no traces are now left, according to 
Jomard, Mem. sur le lac de Meeris, quoted by B. 

d. bpyuai—fathoms ; 6 feet. On the rdeOpdr, cf. ii. 124, d. 

é. kara cwpvya. Cf. the references in note a. on this ch. 

J. 1d Baotniov—the king’s treasury. By the king is here proba- 
bly meant the Persian satrap, (cf. Diod. i. 52,) so called in ii. 98, a., 
and not the ancient kings of Egypt. B. The talent, the Attic, 
that is, = £243 15s., and the mina, £4 1s. 3d., according to Hus- 
sey. The talent a day for six months = about £43,953, and the 
20 minas (£81 5s.) per day for the other six months = £14,580, 
and the whole amount about £58,533, reckoning the year at 360 
days. Cf. H. Egypt. ch. iv. p. 465. 

Cu. CL.—a. rijy 3. riv ic AiB.—the Syrtis in Libya, the Libyan 
Syrtis. sig for iv. Cf. Jelf, § 647, b., and vii. 239. 1d é¢ Aedgodc 

ons., the oracle at Delphi, the oracle (for which the people sent) to 

i ; there quoted and explained. od dpeov rbv yotv—The dif- 
ficulty of carrying away such an immense mass of earth is con- 
sidered a proof, and with great probability, among modern writers, 
that the lake was the work of nature, and not of art. Thus Browne 
in his Travels, p. 169, says, “ Nothing can present an appearance 
so unlike the works of men. On the N. E. and S. is a rocky ridge, 
in every appearance primeval.” R. 8 504.. 

b. hg sitet His death is dated in Prid. Con. p. 1, B. c, 
747. This is the only passage in which Hdtus mentions him, in- 
tending probably to have added something about him and Ninus 
in his “ Assyrian books.” Cf. i. 106, d., and Smith’s D. of Gr. and 
R. Biog. Sardanapalus. On Nineveh see note c. on the same ch. 

Cu. CLI.—a. rd yonor. drt txéyonord ogt,—oraculum, cujusmodi tis 
datum erat ; considering the oracle, of what sort, with what meaning, 
it had been pronounced to them. Cf. Jelf, § 816, 6, quoted in ii. 99, f. 
ra tea. Cf. ii. 92, a., 77, a., 140, c. 

Cu. CLIL.—a. YaBacdiv—cf. ii. 137, a. te ripe dug x. 7. A.—in 
consequence of the vision. Cf. v. 43, 6. 

b. Bovroty wédw... Anrotc, cf. ii. 155, b. xara Aninv,—for the 
purpose of piracy. Cf. Jelf, § 629, 3, c., quoted ini. 147,c. 

c. pia... moverar—benigne excipit, grata facit, ut v. 37. Psam- 
mitichus, B. c. 671—617. The force of mercenaries raised by him 
became a standing Gk army with his successors, a measure which 
had no slight influence on the affairs of Egypt, as the other Egyp- 
tians, and most especially the military caste, were strongly opposed 
to it, and, at a subsequent period, deserted him in a body and re- 
tired to Ethiopia. Cf. ii. 30, a. b. The seat of the empire of Psam- 
mitichus, adds B., was Sais, ii. 62, a., 99,d., as the inhabitants of that 
place appear particularly to have assisted Psammitichus, and close 
at hand near Bubastis was the camp, ii. 112, ¢., of the Gk merce- 
naries, which was afterwards transferred by Amasis to Memphis. 
Cf. ii. 154, c., and iii. 4. Psammitichus re-established the fallen 
throne of the Pharaohs; cf. i. 141, a.—his reign an epoch in 
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Egyptian history—the unity of the empire restored, but its former 
power gone—constant connexion henceforth till the conquest of 
Cambyses, with foreign nations, Gk and Asiatic—from the intro- 
duction of, and restoration of the empire by, foreigners, Pheenician, 
Greek, and Carian mercenaries, who were kept in pay, and by 
whom he maintained his authority, he was naturally considered 
a usurper by a great part of the nation—the warrior caste, ex- 
asperated by seeing foreigners preferred, emigrate to Ethiopia— 
the strength of the nation much diminished—remarkable ambition 
of foreign conquests henceforth displayed by the Egyptian kings, 
shown in the constant desire to possess themselves of Syria and 
Pheenicia, and in the establishment of a navy, paved the way for the 
destruction of their dynasty. From H. Egypt. ch. v. p. 467, seqq. 

d. carawpée rovc Basthiac. Similarly in the last century Ali-Bey 
gained the sovereign power in Egypt, having put to death or ban- 
ished the Il other Beys. This he retained till 1772, when he was 
killed in battle in Palestine, whither he had fled. B. 

Cu. CLIII.—a. rq ‘Hoaiorw rporidaa. Cf. ii. 99, g. 

b. aidqv .... mepiorvdov. Cf. ii. 148, 5. “ Memorials of this 
monarch’s reign,” says the Bulletin des Sc. Hist. vii. 472, quoted in 
article 10, Agyptus, “ exist in the obelisk now on Monte-Litorio at 
Rome, and in the enormous columns of the first court of the palace 
of Karnac, at Thebes.” 

c.66?”Amec. Cf. iii. 28, b. 

Cu. CLIV.—a. Srparéxeda. Cf. ii. 112, ¢., 152, e. 

b. of viv Epunviec . . . yeydvact.—mentioned again in ii. 164. “ This 
caste,” says Pritchard, Anal. of Egypt. Myth. 373, [quoted in 
Z¥gyptus, Castes,] “as well as that of pilots, must have comprised a 
very small number, since the Egyptians had little intercourse with 
foreigners; and until the Gk dynasty their ie was princi- 
pally confined to the Nile.” Cf. Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Geog., 
A gyptus, Castes, &c. Also H. Egyptians, ch. ii. p. 334, who 
observes that, from the hatred borne by the Egyptians towards 
foreigners, and especially towards those who were so highly hon- 
oured by the king, those children who were instructed ‘by them, 
were not allowed to rejoin their own caste afterwards; whence in 
self-defence they were necessitated to form a caste by th 
mpoc Saddoong, near the sea. Cf. Jelf, § 638, 1, bd. 

¢C. karoixie ig Méugey, “ For the protection of his person.” H. 
It. Cf, 152, ¢. 

Cu. CLV.—a. vodka ixepynoOnv on. Cf. ii. 83, a., and comp. 
ii. 18, 55, 152, &c. B. On the Sebennytic mouth of the Nile, 
ef. ref. in ii. 10, a. 

b. Bourw «.7.d. Cf. ii. 59, 63, 83, and 133. This town is not 
the same with that in ii. 75, a., but stood on the W. bank of the 
Sebennytic branch of the Nile, near the Butic lake, (see the follow- 
ing ch.,) to the S. of which ruins are yet to be found, according to 
Ritter. B. Cf. E. Orient. H. ch. ii. p. 58. 
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c. vnoc, & évicg AiMov «.r.A. +“ This enormous rock,” says Savary, 
Letter xxxvii., “240 ft in circumference, was brought from a 
quarry in the island of Phila, near the cataracts, on rafts, for the 
epee of 200 leagues to its destined place, and without doubt was 
the heaviest weight ever moved by human power. 

d. rapwpogida x.r.d.—the projecting part of the roof which extends 
beyond the wall of the building, the eaves. W. Schwk 

Cu. CLVI.—a. vijoog  Xéupec—F rom this legend of a floating 
island, the Gks probably invented their fable about Delos. Cf. Pliny, 
H. N. iv. 12. B. Miller, Dor. i. p. 332, considers that the Gk 
fable of the floating island “indicated merely the restless condition 
which preceded the tranquillity and brightness introduced by the 
manifestation of the god.” Mannert, 10, 1, 559, quoted in Class. 
Dict., Chemmis, makes the Egyptian legend arise from the wish of 
the Egyptian priests to explain the Greek wand garg by referring 
to their own as its parent source. The legend of Delos was per- 
sake founded on some tradition of its late volcanic origin. Smith’s 
C. D., Delos. 

b. tv XNipvy «.7.X.—now Burlos, B. 

¢. mhwrn. Cf. Homer, Odyss. x. 3: of the island of olus, 
mrwry evi vyow x-r-r.  B, 

d, Anrw, tovca rév derwx.t.d. On the eight prime deities, ef. ii. 
42,c. “Under the name of Latona,” says Creuzer, Symb. i. p. 519, 
ii. 121, 169, quoted by B., “was personified the primitive state of 
darkness or night, whence all things took their origin, and first the 
lights of heaven, the sun and moon. Hence she agrees with the 
ei Athor: cf. ii. 41, f. The same also is said in the Classical 

ournal, xxiv. 214, quoted in article Latona, “ Night was by the 
Gks,” observes Knight, “personified under the title of Anrw, or 
Latona, and BavBw, the one signifying oblivion, and the other sleep ; 
both were meant to express the tranquillity prevailing through the 
infinite variety of unknown darkness, which preceded the creation, 
or first emanation of light; hence she was said to be the first wife 
of Jupiter, mother of Apollo and Diana, or the sun and moon, and 
nurse of the earth and the stars; the Egyptians differed from the 
Gks, and supposed her to be the nurse and grandmother of Horus 
and Bubastis, their Apollo and Diana, in which they agreed with 
the ancient naturalists, who held that heat was nourished by the 
humidity of the night. Her symbol was the Mygale or Mus 
Araneus, supposed to be blind,” &c. 

e. ’Awé\X\wva—The Horus of ii. 144, a. 

J. Aivyidog «.7r.d. Cf, Pausan. viii. 37,§3. To this refers what 
is related of A’schylus, that he disclosed something appertaining to 
the Mysteries, for which he was therefore called in question; see 
Zell’s Comment. on Aristot. Ethics iii. 1, § 13, p. 86. B. 

g. potvog 62) rownriwy rev mpoyevopivwy. B. considers that from 
Hdtus’ applying “former poets” to Aischylus, it is probable that 
this was one of the pussages added by him in old age, after the bulk 
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of the work was completed; the recital of it, according to his 
theory, taking place only in 456 B. c., ef. i. a., the year in which 
Aischylus died. Cf. i. 130, 6., and D. p. 12, seqq. 

Cu. CLVII.—a. Wappariyoc . . . . rea. Cf. ii, 152, « HL. 
1, i. p. 390. 

b. “AZwroyv—one of the 5 Philistine towns, situated on the sea- 
coast, N. E. of Ascalon. The Ashdod of 1 Sam. v. 1, and Acts 
viii. 40. The siege, ripe a to B., is not to be understood of a 
regular blockade, but only of a perpetual series of attacks made 
against the town, carried on possibly from a fort erected in the 
neighbourhood (émreixwie). Cf. Thirlw. i. p. 155, and Hdtus’ 
account of Alyattes’ attacks on Miletus, i. 17. 

Cu. CLVIII.—a. Neeic—the Pharaoh-Necho of 2 Kings xxiii., 
xxiv., 2 Chron. xxxv., and Jerem. xlvi. He reigned 616—600 
B.c. B. Cf. Prid. Conn. an. 617 8.c. H. 1 1 ch. v. p. 470. 

b. ry dubpvyt x. 7.-.—This canal, according to Diod. Bic. i. 33, 
was completed by Ptolemy II. Probably he only restored it and 
cleared it from the sand, as it is hardly probable that Hdtus would 
have spoken of it as he does, had it not been completed by Darius. 
It was cleared out and restored by Hadrian, and again about 500 
years afterwards by the order of Omar, a. p. 639. It fell finally into 
decay in 4. D. 762, and remains in that condition to the present 
day. B. Seealso R. p. 464, seqq., H. 7. 2. p. 470, seqq. 

¢. ’Epv0. Oadaccav. The Sinus Arabicus, our Red Sea, is here 
meant. Cf. i. 1, 6., and ii. 159, iv. 42. B. 

d. rijc pijxoc x.r.d. “The 1000 stades [or 100,000 orguiz, iv. 
40] allowed for the narrowest part of land between the two seas 
equal about 83 G. miles; but Hdtus appears to have regarded the 
whole water communication between the two seas, a great part of 
which was by the Nile itself, as the canal. He also says ‘the 
length of the canal was equal to a 4 days’ voyage,’ but it ap 
to have been considerably more.” R. p. 451. Of the Isthmus of 
Suez the width is really 60 miles, see Arrowsmith, Eton G. ch. vy. 
p. 61. From Hadtus’ calculating the breadth of the canal by 
triremes, H., /. /. p. 471, infers that it was originally intended not 
for commercial, but for warlike purposes. 

e. Udrovxpov—the Prthom of Fexed. i. 11, on the E. margin of 
the Delta; near the commencement of the canal; and pRaABiy 
near the modern Belbeis. Smith’s C. D. 

J. Gpucra 8... . dpoc, i. e. the excavation of the canal was com- 
menced from that part of the plain of Egypt that hes towards Arabia ; 
to which plain from above (i. e. from the e the mt that stretches from 

posite Memphis (in an E. direction to Heroopolis) ts contiyuous. 

. Cf also R. 24% On card, cf. i. 76, a. On the Mt, ef. ii. 8, 6., 
and 124, d. : 

g. Bopning @ar.—the sea on the North, here meaning the Mediter- 
ranean. Cf. ii. 32, e., and iv. 13,¢c. Mons Casius, El Kas. Cf. 
on the extended signification of Syria, i. 72, a., and also ii. 116. 
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Ca, CLIX.—a. édrxoi—cradles on rollers, machines for drawing 
6 Cf. H. i. 1, p. 471. . 

. kai Stporor ....év Maydddw évixnoe. The expedition of Pharaoh- 
Necho into Asia, B. c. 610, in the 31st year of Josiah, king of Ju- 
dah. The battle here mentioned was fought at Megiddo, in which 
king Josiah was slain, see 2 Kings xxiii., and 2 Chron. xxxv., but 
Hdtus has confused the names of the places; Magdolus being a 
town of Lower Egypt, 12 miles, according to B. in Excurs., E. of 
Pelusium, the Migdol of the O. T., while Megiddo belonged to the 
half-tribe of Manasseh on the W. of the Jordan, near Mt Carmel. 
From his limited knowledge of Palestine, into the interior of which, 
certainly, he appears never to have penetrated, ef. ii. 106, a., Hdtus 
probably fell into this error. ‘“ Near Megiddo was the town of 
Hadad-Rimmon, (afterwards called Maximianopolis,) and therefore 
the Lamentation for the death of Josiah is in Scripture called, ‘ The 
Lamentation of Hadad-Rimmon in the valley of Megiddon,’ which 
was so great that it became a proverbial phrase for expressing any 
extraordinary sorrow. By the city Cadytis, Jerusalem is doubtless 
to be understood; for in iii. 5, Herodotus describes it as not less 
than Sardis in Lydia, cf. D. p. 55, and there is no other city in the 
mts of Palestine, which could be equalled.to Sardis, but that only. 
And it is certain that after this battle Necho did take Jerusalem ; 
for he was there when he made Jehoiakim king, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 3. 
But that it was called Cadytis in the time of Hdtus by the Syrians 
and Arabians, is manifest from this, that they call it by no other 
name, but one of the same original and signification, even to this 
day; viz. by the title Al-Kuds, i.e. The Holy, which is the sense 
also of Cadytis. For from the time that Solomon built the temple 
there, this epithet was commonly given to it. See Nehem. xi. I, 
Psal. xlviii. 2, lii. 1, Dan. ix. 24; and also in the N. Test. Matt. iv. 
5, and Rev. xxi.2. And the same title they gave it on their coins; 
for the inscription on their shekels was Jerusalem Kedushah, that 
is, Jerusalem the Holy, and this coin going current among the neigh- 
bouring nations, especially after the Babylonish captivity, it carried 
this name among them; and hence they called the city by both 
names, and at length, for shortness’ sake, Kedushah only, and the 
Syrians (who in their dialect turned the Hebrew sh into th) Kedu- 
tha. And the Syriac being the only language spoken in the time 
of Herodotus in Palestine, (the Hebrew being no more used as a 
vulgar language after the Captivity,) he, by giving it a Gk termin- 
ation, made it Kaéuri¢ or Cadytis, in his history which he wrote 
about the time that Nehemiah ended his 12 years’ government at 
Jerusalem.” Prid. Conn. an. 610 B.c. On the taking of Carche- 
mish or Circesium on the Euphrates by the Egyptians, and the 
events that followed, see Prid. as quoted, and H. 4 /. p. 469. The 
opinion of Prideaux, that by Cadytis Hdtus means Jerusalem, 
has been lately attacked with much ingenuity by Mr. Ewing in the 
Classical Museum, No. 1V. He considers “ Kedesh in Galilee in 
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Mt Naphtali,” one of the six cities of refuge, called also Kedesh 
Naphtali, Josh. xx. 7, Judg. iv. 6, to be the city intended. He 
founds his opinion on the following arguments: that proceeding on 
his road after the battle of Megiddo and taking the city of Cadytis, 
Jerusalem would have been quite out of the line of Necho’s march: 
—next, that by Hdtus’ speaking, in iii. 5, of “the maritime towns 
vetween Cadytis and Jenysus,” itis plain that Jerusalem could not 
be meant; for of maritime towns between Jerusalem and Jenysus, 
(which stood on the confines of Syria, S. of Gaza, and is now called 
Khanyounes,) one could not speak with more propriety than of 
maritime towns between Oxford and London, whereas between 
Kades in Galilee’ and Jenysus are included from N. to S. almost 
all the maritime towns of Palestine. Besides, from the expression 
used by Hdtus when speaking of Cadytis, w¢ éuoi doxeet, iii. 5, it is 
clear that he visited Cadytis, but there is no evidence that he ever 
visited Jerusalem, but a san Meera evidence to the contrary, 
in his silence respecting it. For it is not to be supposed that, had 
he visited the capital of the Jewish nation, he would have omitted 
to describe the city, the temple, and the Jews themselves, a people 
who of all others were most likely to attract the attention of that 
minute observer, &c. Cf. also Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog., 
yecho. 

c. i¢ Boayyiduc—cf. i. 46, d. 

Cu. cLX a. Vappw—s. Cc. 601—596. ribévae non GécBat, i. q. 
duereiy, curare, administrare—naod ratra pre his. B. 

Cu. CLXI.—a. ’Axpinc—s. c. 596—570. The Pharaoh-Hophra 
of the Scriptures, with whom Zedekiah kg of Judah made an al- 
liance, to procure his aid against Nebuchadnezzar; Jer. xxxvii., 
xliii., &e., Teck. xxx., Habak. ii., Isa. xix. and xx. On him and 
his Cyrenwan expedition, &c., cf. Diod. i. 68, quoted by B., E. 
Orient. H. p. 103, Prid. Conn. an, 590, 574 B. c., and H. 7. /. p. 471. 

b. r@ Tupig—cf. i. 2,d. On rotor AiB. Aéyoun, cf. i. 106, d., and 
on idce kax@c x. T.X., 1. 8, B. 

ec. ixi Kupnvaiove —cf. iv. 159. te rijg i@eing —openly, plainly, 
point-blank, Cf. ili. 127, a., ix. 57, ¢. 

Cu. CLXII.—a. ti Baorniy—with a view to regal power, i. e. 
with the view of declaring him king. Cf. i. 41, ii. 121. Jelf, § 634, 
3, a. The helmet appears, from ii. 151, to have been the sign of 
royalty in Egypt. B. ot... . épéveov—who were yet of his side. 
Cf. vii. 102, c. 

Cu. CLXIII.—a. Kapac. . . ."Ilwvac—ef. ii. 152, ¢. 

b, Mwpéiugc—Panouf-Khet or Manouf el Seffti, 1. e. Lower Mem- 
pis, in Lower Egypt, on the E. side of the lake Mareotis. Smith's 
Cu. CLXIV.—«. ixrd yivea. Plato, Timeus iii. p. 24, reckons 
6 castes. Diodorus, in one passage, (i. 28,) represents them as 3— 
priests and husbandmen, from whom the army was levied, and arti- 
sans. But in another (i. 74) he extends the number to 5, by the 
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addition of soldiers and shepherds. Strabo limits them to 3— 
iests, soldiers, and husbandmen. The stamp of caste was not 
in Egypt, as is sometimes asserted, indelible. Smith’s D. of Gr. 
and R. Geogr., Agyptus, Castes. Cf. also the remarks of Prichard, 
quoted under Art. 15, 16, and 17, Castes, Agyptus, Class. Dict., 
and H. Egypt. ch. ii. p. 322, seqq. The resemblance between the 
Egyptian and the Indian castes is, as many writers observe, no 
slight argument for the hypothesis that the one country was co- 
lonized by the other; perhaps the latter by the former, as L. is 
(gees to think. Cf. H. 21. ch. i. p. 301, seqq., and ii. 124, d., 
+ J: 
b. oi pév, ipéec.—I extract from the Edin. Review, Oct. 1845, p. 
389, the following summary of the commencement of M. Guizot’s 
second Lecture on European Civilization, as bearing upon the pre- 
dominance of the lecdestlota} caste in Egypt. The reader will pro- 
bably consider it well deserving of the praise there bestowed upon it. 
“ He (M. Guizot) observes, that one of the points of difference 
by which modern civilization is most distinguished from ancient, 
is the complication, the multiplicity, which characterizes it. In 
all previous forms of society, Oriental, Greek, or Roman, there is 
a remarkable character of unity and simplicity. Some one idea 
seems to have presided over the construction of the social frame- 
work, and to have been carried out into all its consequences, with- 
out encountering on the way any counterbalancing or limiting 
lect Some one element, some one power in society, seems to 
ave early obtained predominance, and extinguished all other 
agencies which could exercise an influence over society capable of 
conflicting with its own. In Egypt, for ee the theocratic 
principle absorbed every thing. The temporal government was 
grounded on the uncontrolled rule of a caste of priests; and the 
moral life of the people was built upon the idea that it belonged to 
the interpreters of religion to direct the whole detail of human 
actions. The dominion of an exclusive class, at once the ministers 
of religion and the sole possessors of letters and secular learning, 
has impressed its character on all which survives of Egyptian 
monuments—on all we know of Egyptian life. Elsewhere the 
dominant fact was the supremacy it sh military caste, or race of 
conquerors : the institutions and habits of society were principally 
modelled by the necessity of maintaining this supremacy. In other 
places, again, society was mainly the expression of the democratic 
principle. The sovereignty of the majority and the equal par- 
ticipation of all male citizens in the administration of the state, 
were the leading facts by which the aspect of those societies was 
determined. The singleness in the governing principle had not 
indeed always prevailed in those states. Their early history often 
presented a conflict of forces. Among the*Egyptians, the Etrus- 
cans, even among the Greeks, the caste of warriors, for example, 
maintained a struggle with that of priests; elsewhere, in ancient 
av 
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Gaul, for example, the spirit of — against that of voluntary 
association, or the aristocratic against the popular principle. But 
these contests were nearly confined to ante-historical periods; a 
vague remembrance was all that survived of them. If at a later 
period the struggle was renewed, it was almost always promptly 
terminated; one of the rival powers achieved an early victory, and 
took exclusive possession of society.” On the colleges of the 
priest caste, cf. il. 3, b., on their influence through the oracles, ii. 83, 
a., on their disbelief of the popular superstition, ii. 64, e., 85, a. 

c. Bovkorn ... . ovBaHra:—Cf, ii. 47, a. b., 92, a. épunvéec—CF. ii. 
154, 6. 

d, Kadavipuc....‘EpportBuc. The first, according to Jablonsky, 
signifies the youth, fit for active service abroad ; and the second, the 
veterans reserved at home for the defence of the country. B. Cf. ii. 
152, c., 30, a. 6. E. Orient, H. ch. iv. p. 154, and H. 7. 1, ch. ii. p. 
328, seqq. 

e. vopode—Cf, ii. 42, b. 

Cu. CLXV.—a. Bovowirne—Cf. ii. 59, b. On Sais see ii. 62, a. 
On Chemmis, ii. 91, a. On Papremis, ii. 63, 6. On the island Pro- 
sopitis, ii. 41, e. Natho appears to be the nome Neotr of Ptolemy 
between the Phatnitic and Pelusiae branches of the Nile. 

b. dviovra ic rd payyor—are given up to, are devoted to warfare. 
3rd_ pers. plur. pres. from dvéw, old form of dvinw, and used for 
avievra. Cf. ii. 65, d, 

Cu. CLXVI.—a. @nBaiog—Cf. ii. 15, e. On Bubastis, ii. 60, 8. 
’"AgOirne. The situation of this nome is unknown. 

b.. Tavirnc—so called from Tanis, San, one of the most ancient 
towns in Lower Egypt, the Zoan of the O. T., Numb. xiii. 22: on 
the E. bk of the Panitic branch, near the lake Menzaleh. B.. It 
was one of the capitals of Lower Egypt, under the early kings. 
Smith’s C. D. Cf. Isa. xix. ll; xxx. 4 

¢. Mevdnowe—Cf. ii. 42,d. The city Sebennytus stood on the W. 
bank of the Sebennytic branch of the Nile; Semennout. Smith’s 
C. D. Cf. ii. 10, a. 

d. ’A@p:Birnc—The city which gave its name to this home, stood 
on the E. of the Pelusiae branch, Atrid. B. 

6. PapBairnc—The city Pharbethus, on the W. of the Pelusiae 
branch. Thmuis not far from the Mendesian: branch; Zmaie, Ru. 
near Mansourah. The position of the district Onuphis is uncertain. 
Smith’s C. D. The Anysian nome, probably so named from kg 
seein having taken refuge there ; "of. ii. 137; situated, according 
to Mannert, on the E. of the lake Menzaleh. B. 

Sf: Muexgopirnc—signifying, according to Champoll. quoted b 
B., the flowery island. The district, for the island was but sm 
according to Mannert, lay N. of Bubastis, cf. ii. 60, 6., between 
the Pelusiac and Tanitic branches. 

g- tv vhow oixéer—is situated in an island, Cf. Hom. Il. ii. 626 
Niowy, ai vaiovar x.7.d., and Soph. Aj. 604. Wess. 
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Cu. CLXVII.—a. dvepivove—Cf. ii. 165, 6. On the prepon. 
derance of the military element in Greece, compared with that of 
the priests in Egypt, cf. ii. 164, d. 

Cu. CLXVIII.—a. yipea—gifts of honour, i. e. the lands from 
revenues of which the soldiers were maintained. Cf. ii. 30, a. b., 
ii. 141, and iv. 162, 165. B. 

b. dpovpac—square areas of 100 cubits each way, hence 10,000 
sq. cubits — 22,500 sq. feet. B. : 

ec. rade—what follows, &c., viz. the portions of bread, beef, and 
wine.—The Attic mina = 100 drachmas, about |b. 4 0z. weight. 
.. The dpvarhp, according to Hesych. = the cotyle, about 3 pt. B. 

Cu. CLXIX.—a. Mopengy—Cf. ii. 163, 0. 

b. iuayécavro.... ot iver. On the mercenaries of Apries, cf. 
ii. 152, c., 154, and Jerem. xlvi. 21, “ Also her hired men are in the 
midst of her like fatted bullocks,” &c. On the battle, &c., cf. ii. 
161, a., and Prid., Conn. an. 570, who refers there to the prophecies 

ronounced against him, and compares with his boastful thought 
pe iven, the words of Ezekiel, xxix. 3—10, “ The river is mine, 
and Shave made it for myself,” &c. “The rebellion of the Egyp- 
tians against Apries, after his unsuccessful expedition against Cy- 
rene, sufficiently evinces that the extravagant projects of their 
kings were but little in unison with the feelings of the people. 
The consequence of this rebellion was a war between the Egyp- 
tians and the mercenaries, in which the latter were defeated and 
Apries soon after lost his life.” H,. Egypt. ch. v. p. 471. Cf. E. 
Orient. H. ch. iii. p. 103. 

c. ai d¢....’AOnvaing—This arose from Osiris being buried 
in the temple of Athene, so that his tomb would be shared by the 
Egyptian monarchs. Cf. the following ch. 

d, peyapou—Cf. i. 47, a. addy, raordg, ii. 148, f. 

é. O&d Ovpdpara sunt geminate fores, janua bivalvis, i. e. reposito- 
rium bivalvi janua clausum ; a chamber or closet with double doors. 
éy roic Ovpwy., i. g. tvrdc TH Ovpwparurv. B. 

Cu. CLXX.—a. rot oie bow x. 7. X.—Cf. ii. 61, 6. ‘ On Sais, cf. 
ii. 62, a. 

Cu. CLXXI.—a. airot—i. e. of Osiris. Cf. ii. 40, b., 132, a., &e. 

b. Occpopdpra. On the Gk Thesmophoria, “ a festival intended to 
commemorate the introduction of the laws and regulations of civil- 
ized life, which was universally ascribed to Demeter,” cf. Smith’s 
D. of A. On the Gk Ceres, the same with Isis, cf. ii. 59, d., 


67, 9. 

Ch. CLXXII.—a. "Apacu, B. c. 569—525. Smith’sC.D. On 
Sais, cf. ii. 62, a. As this town and its district were on the E. bank 
of the Canopie branch, Siuph stood probably where the village 
_ Safi now stands, as Champollion conjectures. B. 

b. Snpornyv—a plebeian, a man of low origin. 
C. mpopndiecOa, to show regard or respect for. S.and L. D. 
Cu. CLXXIII.—a. xAnOipne dyopijc. By this is meant the time 
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that precedes the mid-day, the forenoon, and not the mid-day itself. 
Cf. vii. 223,a, W. Cf. also iii. 104, a., and iv. 181. 

b. parawc— foolish, trifling ; perhaps conveying the idea of ob- 
icene jests, for paraifey and doynyoveiy are used promiseuously, 
of. Soph. Trach. 565, Yatwy paraiag xepsiv. V. 

ec. 6¢ ijpépnc—Ct. i. 97, a. 

d. a0 dv Hror—h bye «. 7. 4.—he would surely either gradually 
become mad, or he indeed (this very man, the person I speak of ) would 
become crazy. Cf. Jelf, § 655, Demonstrative Pronouns, obs. 2, 3. 
When the same subject belongs to two sentences, dye is often used 
emphatically in the second sentence, to mark distinctly the iden- 
tity of the subject. This repetition of the subject by 6 dé, dye, obro¢g 
éé, is often called for by the mention of another person in the pre- 
ceding sentence, or by some obscurity in the construction, which 
makes it necessary that the subject should be distinctly stated. 
This idiom is much used by Hom. and Hdtus in disjunctive sen- 
tences: #—i bye: Od. ii. 327. So Lat. dle; as, nune dextra in- 
geminans ictus nunc éle sinistra. (Virg.) 

Ca. CLXXV.—a. Sai rj A@nvai f. ii. 62, a. 

b. avipsogtyyac—Sphinzes with the bust of a man. S. and L, D. 
According to Schw., Sphinxes with human fae : the word not ne- 
cessarily inferring, as he thinks, that they had a male more than a 
female face. Maillet explains the Sphinx from the union ofa virgin’s 
head with a lion’s body to be a symbol of the solstice, and of the Nile, 
which overflows when the sun is in Leo and Virgo, According to 
Plutarch and Clement it is a type of the enigmatic nature of the 
Egyptian Theology. But see Wilkinson’s Egypt, 2nd series, vol. 
ii. ch. 14, p. 201, where the Andro-Sphinz, with the head of a man- 
and the body of a lion, denoting the union of intellectual and phy- 
sical power, (as well as the other two kinds, the Crio-Sphing and 
the Hieraco-Sphinz,) is shown to be the type or representation of 
the king. On the great Sphinx, near the 2nd Pyramid, ii. 124, ef. 
Class. Dict. Sphinx, and Lib. of Entertaining Knowledge, by 
Long, Egypt. Antigq. ii. ch. vi. 

¢c. \Ooropeiwy—Cf, ii. 124, b., ii. 8, b., and E. Orient. H. ch. ii. 
p. 36, on the monolithe temple at Sais. Elephantine, ef. ii. 17, a. 

d. xvyévoc = 5 palms; the cubit, 6. B. 

Cu. CLXXVI.—a. Ai@ozmixod ... \Pov,—Cf. ii. 127, ¢., and ii. 8, b. 

Cu. CLXXVII—a. ix’ 'Apdoug . . . ebdaipovijcar,—* The flour- 
ishing state of Egypt described by Hdtus as under Amasis, is con- 
tradicted by Scripture, for at that time the land lay desolate 40 
years, being overrun and ravaged by Nebuchadnezzar, from Mig- 
dol, or Magdolum, which is at the first entry into Egypt, even to 
Syene, on the borders of Ethiopia.” Cf. Ezek. xxix. 9, 10, “ And 
the land of Egypt shall be desolate and waste—I will make Egypt 
utterly waste and desolate, from the tower of Syene to the border 
of Ethiopia,” (or from Migdol to Syene,) “ No foot of man shall 
pass through it, nor foot of beast shall pass through it, neither 
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shall it be inhabited 40 years.” See also Ezek. xxx. and Jer. xlvi. 
Prid. We must therefore suppose with W. that Hdtus derived his 
account from the priests, who, through their repere for Amasis 
who paid them particular respect, gave a partial account of his 
reign, or that Hdtus speaks only of the latter part of his reign, 
when Egypt had in some degree recovered itself. In the E. Orient. 
Hi. ch. iii. p. 104, the invasion of Nebuchadnezzar appears confined 
to the reign of Apries (Pharaoh-Hophra) only; and so H. observes, 
- that under Amasis Egypt is said to have enjoyed its greatest hap- 
piness. Egypt. ch, v. p. 471, ef. p. 464, seqq. By him the mouths 
of the Nile were opened at last to foreign merchants, cf. ii. 178, 
179, a concession which Jed to important changes in the character 
of the nation, and produced an entire alteration in the whole in- 
ternal commerce of Egypt. 

b. roduc... olkeopévac. Cf. Diod. Sic. i. 31, who says that in 
ancient times Egypt had 18,000 towns, and in the time of Ptolemy 
Lagus, 323 B.c., there were more than 30,000. W. Cf. E. Orient. 
H. ch. ii. p. 31. 

¢. Sdwv... ero. This law, it appears, was established by | 
Draco, and not by Solon, who lightened the penalty for transgress- 
ing it. W. The Egyptian Toparchi clearly officiated as police, 
discountenancing or punishing idleness. H. /. 7. p. 438. 

Cu. CLXXVIII.—a. Natcparw—in the Delta; it belonged to 
the Saitic nome; and stood on the E. bank of the Canopic branch, 
N. W. of Sais. It continued an important place for many cen- 
turies, long after its privileges had been done away, by the open- 
ing of the mouths of the Nile by the Persian conquest of Egypt. 
Its site appears to be indicated by the ruins found by Niebuhr at 
Salhadsjar, not far distant from Alexandria. Cf. on the settlement 
of Naucratis, and the advantages Hdtus would derive from the 
Ionic residents there, Hist. of Gr. Lit., Herodotus, p. 245, and H. 
Egypt. ch. iv. p. 463. 

. lévwy ... Awpiiwy... Atodgwy. Cf. notes on i. 142, 144, 149. 
Phaselis, on the borders of Lycia and Pamphylia. 

Cu. CLXXIX.—a. Bapior—Cf. ii. 96, and notes. 

Cu. CLXXX.—a. proO<wotvrwv— ttepydcacOai—locantes eiem 
exstruendam ; letting out the building of the temple for 300 talents. 
S. and L. D. (i. e. contracting to pay so much for it.) On the 
Amphictyons, cf. v. 62, ¢. 

b. warexan. Cf. i. 50, f. 

c. iméBahe—tt fell to, was the duty of, &e. Cf. iv. 115. 7d éiBad- 
Xow, SC. pipog, the portion which falls to the lot of each. 

d. oruxrnpinc—according to B., on the authority of Beckmann, 
rough vitriol: some species of astringent salt, probably alum. S. 
and L. D. 

Cu. CLXXXI.—a, Bérrew, ot & Aprecitew. Two MSS. here read 
rov instead of oi 8, which is preferable, as this Battus was the con- 
temporary of Apries, and therefore of Amasis; cf. iv. 159. . W. 
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b. pijxoc, remedium, effugium : cf. Aisch. Ag. 2, and P. V. 605. B. 

c. tw rerpappévov—probably meaning that the statue was placed 
in the city, and looked out towards the suburbs. W. 

Cu. CLXXXII.—a. Odpnca riveov—Cf. ii. 37, ¢., iii. 47, and 
Plin. H. N. xix. 1. 

b. ipdv rd tv Aivdéw x.7.. From this place, where the worship 
of Athene, Neith, cf. ii. 62, a., was first established, (brought hither 
from Egypt, and from Sais probably, as she there was held in 
especial honour,) it spread throughout Greece. B. Cf. also ii. 171, 
b., on the introduction of the Thesmophoria. 

ec. ade 8 Kizpoy x.r.. D. thinks that “ Hdtus, in saying that 
Amasis was the first who conquered Cyprus, (about B. c. 540,) de- 
rived his account from the priests, as the island had long before 
been in subjection to the Tyrians.” But they gained it by colon- 


ization. “Cyprus stood in the closest connexion with : it 
formed one of their provinces: the city of Citium, the Kittim of 
Josephus, was their principal settlement: the name signified not 


only the whole island, but also the neighbouring islands and 
. coasts; the Chittim of Isaiah xxiii. 12.” H. Pheen. ch. ii. p. 305, 
seqq- It subsequently fell to the Persians under Cambyses. In 
Thucyd. i. 94, Pausanias is said to have subdued (viz. from the 
Persians) ra zrodda r¢ Kirpov—s. c. 478. It fell under Alexander, 
hut was afterwards re-united to Egypt by Ptolemy Lagus, B. c. 313, 
and belonged to Egypt till 8. c. 58, when Clodius sent Cato to 
avenge a fancied insult he had received, when it became a Roman 
province. : 
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FROM CAMBYSES’ CONQUEST OF EGYPT TO THE TAKING OF 
BABYLON BY DARIUS HYSTASPES. 


Cu. I.—a. & airiny romvée. The causes of the invasion of Egypt 
by Cambyses are considered by D., p. 148, to have been of a 
more general nature than those assigned by Hdtus, viz. Ist, because 
the Egyptians had entered into an alliance with Croesus against 
the Persians ; and 2ndly, because the country lay close to the Per- 
sian borders, and tempted the ambition of Cambyses to imitate his 
father’s example. So H., Egypt. ch. v. p. 394, says, “ Whatever 
its pretext, the true cause was a hankering after the riches and 
other good things of Egypt.” And Creuzer, “ if we remember that 
the Persians claimed to themselves all Asia, cf. i,4; that Libya 
was in ancient times considered as part of that quarter of the globe, 
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Piat. Gorg. p. 523) ; that Nebuchadnezzar had overran Egypt and 
ibya, cf. ii. 177, a., and that the Persian monarchs considered 
themselves the successors of the Babylonians; we may readily be- 
lieve that Cambyses had persuaded himself that Egypt and Libya 
belonged to his empire by ancient and hereditary night.” B. So 
also Prid. an. 525, “the true cause of the war was, that whereas 
Amasis had subjected himself to Cyrus, and become his tributary, 
he did ‘on his death withdraw his obedience from his successor.” 
Cf. E. Orient. H. ch. iii. p. 105. 
b. inrpdv 6¢04\pwv. As the opthalmia was common in Egypt, 
that country would supply the best doctors for such cases: besides, 
from iii. 129, it seems that, generally, Egyptian doctors were held 


in frost repute. 
H. Il.—a, oienietvrar—Cf. i. 4, 0. 

b. véGov .... Bacttevoar—Cf. H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 399. “ Un- 
certainty of succession is an inseparable consequence of a harem 
administration. It is true that illegitimate children were altagether 
excluded from inheriting by the customs of Persia; but the in- 
bis ei of their mothers, and the treachery of euntchs, with the 
help of poison, often prepared the way for them to the throne; 
as in the case of Darius Nothus and Darius Codomannus. Of 
legitimate sons the rule was, that the eldest should inherit, espe- 
. eially if he was born when his father was king. The selection 
was, however, left to the monarch, commonly influenced by the 

ueen-mother. Cf. vii. 2—As every thing in the constitution of 

e country depended on the distinctions of tribes, the consort was 
chosen from the family of Cyrus, or that of the Achemenide.” 
Cf. iii. 88, e. 

Cu. IV.—a. txotpwy—mercenaries, principally Gks, Ionians 
and Carians; whom Amasis had followed his predecessor in retain- 
ing ~ a standing army. Cf. ii. 152, ¢., and E. Orient. H. ch. iii. 


Cu. V.—a. Kadirwg rédktoc—Cf. ii. 159, 5. On the Syrians of 
Palestine, cf. ii. 106, a. 

b. "Invicov—hod. Khanyounes. Cf. ii. 159, 5. riv ’ApdBiov, cf. 
i. 2, d. 

a 2 PES hipync—On this and Mt Casius, ii. 6, 5. 

Cu. VI.—a. rai rpic—and in addition. Cf. Jelf, § 640, 2, quoted 
in iii. 74, a. xépapoc—put collectively for a number of earthen 
vessels, crockery. xeipevov, laid up. On the importation of wine into 
Egypt, cf. ii. 112y., and ref. to H. Phoen. p. 362. See also Egypt. 
ch. iv. p. 450. 

b. shpapyov—governor of a village or deme, under the vopdpyne, 
governor of a district or nome, cf. ii. 42, b., and ii. 109, 0. he 
éxirporo of iii. 27, probably, under the demarch. B. rove dé tx M., 
and that those at Memphis, &e. On é and azxé used for é», ef. Jelf, 
§ 647, a., and iii. 22; of te r. wup. Vi. 32; 6 te rife y. Vii. 703 of dm r. 
caraor. there quoted. 
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C. obrw 6 imipotréwy . . . . Dvpiny.—i. e. thus the earthen vessels that 
are brought to and unladen in Egypt, are carried back into Syria to 
the former vessels already there. The Janguage of the foregoing 
ch. is plainly that of an eye-witness. See D. p. 46. 

Cu. VII.—a. Otirw piv .... Alyurrov—So then it is the Persians, 
who, as soon as they had got possession of Egypt, facilitated this passage 
(through the desert to Egypt), by supplying it with water in the 
manner above mentioned. “These earthen vessels—were applied to 
an extraordinary purpose by the Persians, when they ruled in this 
country. They were placed as cisterns in the three days’ desert, 
which divided Syria from Egypt, in order to make the communi- 
cation easier for strangers.” H. Pheenic. ch. iv. p. 362, 

b. roy ’ApdBiov—Cf. i. 2, d. : 

Cu. VIII.—a. époita rotor waduora—second to none, §. and L. Dict. 
Jelf, § 456, c., considers the article to be neuter. So 7rd padwora, 
and ic ra padora, maxime ; Vi. 63.—ddziger. .. . Aiovg éxra. The 
number seven appears to have been held sacred among the Arabs; by 
it an oath is exacted in Gen. xxi. 29. ‘ And Abraham said, These 
seven ewe lambs thou shalt take of my hand, that they may be a wit- 
ness unto me, that I have digged this well,” &c. B. Soalso, besides 
the many instances of it recurring among the Jews, Balaam’s sacri- 
fice on 7 altars, and of Job’s friends offering 7 bullocks and 7 rams. 

b. Oiporadd:... ’A\AGr.—meaning the two great deities of the 
East, the Sun and Moon. In the first we can trace the Arabic and 
Hebrew word for the sun or light ; and the second is identical with 
Alitta, the celestial Aphrodite of the Arabs. Wess. Cf. i. 105, ¢., 
131, a. d. 

Cu. [X.—a. imei iv,—when therefore. Cf. Jelf, § 791, 1. obrog 
piv 6 xWavwrepog x.t. .— Perhaps the truth might have been, that 
the water was conducted through pipes into reservoirs, either from 
small running springs, whose waters were ordinarily absorbed by 
the sands of the desert, which is the case in many places, or from 
draw-wells. It appears morally impossible to have supplied a 
Persian army and its followers with water by means of skins dur- 
ing the whole march, Arabia could'scarcely have supplied skins. 
The caravans at the present day carry their water on camels in 
skins of camels.” R. p. 257. 

b. dsEapevac—cisterns, reservoirs, cf, vi. 119. 
Cu. 5 date In\ovoiw .. . . ordpari—Cf. ii. 10, a. 

b. Yapphnuroc—526 B. c., last of the twenty-sixth dynasty. Cf. 
Early Orient. Hist., Ency. Metr. ch. iii. p. 101, 107, seqq. On the 
invasion of Cambyses and his subsequent undertakings, ef. ii. 1, 
a., H. Egypt. p. 464, 471, seqq., Prid. Conn. an. 526 B. c., and E. 
Orient. H././. The American Quar. Rev. says “ Few tokens of 
the short reign of Psammenitus are extant, besides the inscription 
of a statue in the Vatican; he was defeated and dethroned b 
Cambyses, nor did he long survive his misfortune. With him fe 
the splendour of the kingdom of Egypt; and from this date the 
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edifices and monuments assume a character of far less importance.” 
On the causes which led to the downfal of the kgdom of the 
Pharaohs, cf. ii. 152, c., 169, 6. 

c. tragn iv riot ragijoe x. 7. 4.—CE. ii. 169, ec. 

d. bcOnoav yap ai Of Bar—CF. ii, 14, a. 

Cu. XI.—a. oi éixovpor—Cf. iii. 4, a. 

b. iogalov éc rov xpnrijpa,—cut their throats into the bowl, brought 
them to the bowl and butchered them so that the blood flowed into it. 
Cf. Jelf, § 646, 1, quoted in iii. 62, a. éumidyreg 62 rod atuaroc 
‘x. r.4.—A similar piece of barbarity is mentioned by Diod. Sic. ii. 
p. 563. Cf. also Hdtus iv. 70, and Sallust. Bell. Catal. 22. Also 
customary among the Armenians and Iberians, cf. Tacitus Annal. 
xii. 47; but no traces of such a barbarous rite is found to have ex- 
isted among the Germans. B. 

Cu. XII.—a, év apn, cf. ii. 63, 2. 

b. rv apd Ayampévei x.7..—459, B. c. Inarus revolted, 460 B. 
c., and in the following year the Athenians having joined Inarus, 
cf. Thucyd. i. 104, 109, assisted in the overthrow of the Persians. 
This revolt lasted till 455 s. c., when Megabyzus reduced all Egypt, 
except the marshes where Amyrtzus had taken refuge. In 414 sz. 
c. Amyrteus established himself as king, and 65 years of inde- 

ndence followed. Eeypt was finally reduced by Artaxerxes 
Behus, who expelled Neetanebus II.nd, whom Agesilaus had 
established on the throne, and Egypt became a Persian province, 
350 B. c. Clinton's Fasti Hell. i. p.540. It fell under Alexander’s 
power, 332 8. c. On the revolt of Beypt and the transactions of 
the Athenians there, ef. E. Orient. H. ch. iii. p. 113—115, and 
Index, Chronology of Egypt, also Prid, Conn. an. 460 8. c. From 
this passage in Hatus, D., quoted by B., considers that the date of 
his visit to Egypt may be inferred; viz. after 456 B. c., and between 
454444 z. c., (cf. il. 1, a., 3, b.,) while he was between 30 and 40 
years of age. Cf. also vii. 7, and iii. 15. 

Cu. XMil.—a. kaTednbivrwr, Sc. airev, supplied from the con- 
text (and when they were cooped up in, &c.). Cf. Jelf, 696, obs. 3. 
kpeoupynddy, piece-meal (like a butcher. S. and L. D). Cf. Jelf, § 
339, 3, a., Formation of adverbs by derivation, from substantives 
with the ending déy or adév, probably acc. expressive of the way or 
manner; as cuvnddv, like a dog, rhivOnddy, like bricks. ot 8 xpocexiee 
AiBvec,—These Libyans, D., quoted by B., thinks were probably 
the same as those over whom Inarus had formerly reigned, who 
was succeeded in Hdtus’ time by Thanyras; iii. 15. gdpov érdé., 
agreed to pay tribute. 

Db. peuoOsic—Cf. i. 77, a. The 500 minas mentioned, if Attic 
minas are meant, = about £2031. Cf. ii. 149, f. 

Cu. XIV.—a. we di—xarad rode raripac,—over against, opposite 
to. Jelf, § 629, 1. éwi ynpaog ody. Dicakca formula. Cf. Il. 
xxii. 60; xxiv. 486; Odyss. xv. 346. B. 

6. Kooisoy x. r.4.—Cf. i. 88, seqq. On the magnanimity of 
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Psammenitus, by mistake transferred to Amasis, cf. Aristot. Rhet. 
ii. 8, § 12. 

Ce XV.—a. fy 8 Kai 410THOn—derived by Wess. from izicra- 
pac scio, which is finally preferred by Schw.; see his Lex. under 
éwiorac@a. He renders it, with Werfer, in an act sense, si scivisset 
novas res non moliri, i.e. st potuisset se a novarum rerum molitione 
retinere. B. derives it from azioriw, so that the expression = si pa) 
imeorebOn rodurpnypovety, nisi creditum esset eum novas res moliri ; 
this is followed in §. and L. D., if he had not been believed to be 
meddling, i. e. unless he had been, &c. The particle py is inserted 
before xodvzp. in the same way as in i. 68, 7d admoring pr) kK. T. Ke, 
and in Thucyd. i. 10, and ii. 101. Schw. 

b. rp AiBvog "Ivapw—Cf. iii. 12, b. 

b. rq ’Apvoraiov Iaveiga—lIf the succession of Pausiris be dated 
with Prid. 407 s. c., this will be the latest event mentioned in Hdtus, 
who consequently must have lived till the 25th year of the Bell. 
Pelop. In the E. Orient. H. Pausiris is dated 408 B. c., the same 
date as the event alluded to in i. 130, 6. Cf. D. p. 32. On Amyr- 
teeus see ii. 140, 8. 

Cu. XVI.—a. Sdiv—Cf. ii. 62, a. On the palace of Amasis, ef. 
ii. 169. The intention of Cambyses in desecrating the tomb of 
Amasis, and his following actions, H., Egypt. ch. v. p. 472, con- 
siders as directed principally against the priest caste, whose great 
influence over the rest of the Egyptians in exciting them to revolt 
would be well known to the Persians, and whose power it would 
be their chief interest to diminish and break. B. On the probable 
exaggeration of the accounts they gave Hadtus, ef. ii. 1, a, 

b. dre rerapryevpivoc—Cf. i. 86. 

c. évreddouevoc oby bo1a—Cf. i. 86, b., and Ctesias Excerpt. Per- 
sic. § 57, where burning a corpse is mentioned as being contrary to 
the law. B. , 

d. cai da radra raptyebovore.r.r. Cf. ii. 85, a. 

d. int rijor Oipyor—near the door. Jelf, § 634, 1, B. tvrig rijc Ewurod 
Onenc. Cf. on Of«n, ii. 42, 7, and on the sepulchre of Amasis, ii. 


169, 170. 
SF. ap t all, as in i. 193, ii. 95, &c. B. 
Cu. X VII.—a. iBov—rpup. orparniac,—projected three expeditions, 


orpar. accus. of equivalent notion. Cf. Jelf, § 551, 1, ¢. paxpoBiouc 
Aiiorac, cf. iii. 25,and 114. From a comparison of these passages, 
and from what Hdtus says here on their situation on the coast of 
Africa, 8. of the Straits of Babel Mandel, on the shore of the In- 
dian Ocean, H., Ethiop. ch. i. p. 163, seqq., infers that Bruce is 
mistaken in considering them the same as the Shangallas, inasmuch 
as they are to be sought more towards the S. on the coast near C. 
Gardefui, where the Somaulies now live. R., p. 429, considers 
them the same as the Abyssinians. 

b. row weZov,—(a portion) of the infantry. Cf. Jelf, § 533, 3, 
Partitive gen. 
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Cu. XVIIT.—a. ‘H dé rpadasZa x. r.d. By this table of the sun is 
supposed by H., /. /. p. 168, to be meant the market-place, where 
commerce with the natives of Sasu for gold and frankincense in 
exchange for oxen, salt, and iron, was carried on; a place con- 
sidered sacred under the protection of temples and sanctuaries, and 
a trade under the care of the public magistrates. B. refers the 
matter to a religious source and to the worship of the sun, whose 
festivals and lectisternia, cf. i. 181, c., would be held on those days 

-when a great concourse both of natives and foreigners would be 
assembled. This view he supports on the authority of Gesenius, 
on Isaiah Ixv. 11, “ But ae are they that—prepare a table for that 
troop, and that furnish the drink offering unto that number.” That 
such festivals were not unknown priate: Pa the East, (whence the 
idea arose among the Gks, of Jupiter and the deities of Olympus 
repairing at stated seasons to enjoy a banquet among the Ethiopians, 
cf. Hom. Odyss. i. 22—25,) is maintained by Creuzer, Symb. iv. p. 
376. The same view is also taken by Minutoli and Maltebrun.— 
Cf. also Mannert, x. 103, quoted in article Z£thiopia, Class. Dict. 

b. rove éy rédei—those in office: the magistrates—Cf. ix. 106, d. 

Cu. X1X.—a. 'IyOvogdywy «7.4. From Pausan. i. 33,§ 4, Diod. 
Sic. iii. 15, the Icthyophagi dwelt on the coast of the Red Sea, S. 
of Egypt. B. From what Hdtus here says about their being 
sent for from Elephantine, H., /. J. p. 170, infers that part of the 
nation had fixed itself in Upper Egypt, and belonged to the wan- 
dering tribes by whom communication by caravans was carried 
on between the Egyptians and Ethiopians; hence they understood 

_ the language of both nations, and knew the paths through the 

deserts. Probably they belonged to the Ababdsé, who from the 
most remote periods have been the carriers of merchandise. On 

Elephantine, ef. ii. 17, a. 

b. wai ode dy rovtey dora x. r.X. On the sentiment here contained 
ef. viii. 22, Thucyd. i. 38, v. 106, Polyb. xii. 10, 3, Livy xxxiii. 
48, and H. Carthag. ch. i. p. 28. B. 

c. Srt ogéac te x.r.A. Hence Schlosser infers that Tyre had 
voluntarily yielded to the Persian power, as we do not find that 
the Phoenicians generally or the town itself were subdued by them 
forcibly. D. considers that they became subject to the Persians 
in the reign of Cambyses, and not in that of Cyrus, as is generally 
supposed. B. 

Cu, XX.—a. cai dpa gipovrac—* The vast quantity of gold is 
easily accounted for: it was either a natural production of the 
country, or the inhabitants had accumulated it by commerce, (!) cf. 
iii. 18, a. The presents of the Persian king, therefore, composed 
of golden ornaments and myrrh, and consequently of exactly those 
very commodities which they had in the greatest abundance, seem- 
ed to them a mockery,” &c. H. Ethiop. ch. i. p. 169. 

b. gouvixniov oivov—Cf. ii. 37,e. » 

C. Nyovrat vat wéyworot x.7.4.—Cf. Isa. xlv. 14, “The labour 
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of Egypt and the merchandise of Ethiopia and of the Sabeans. 
men of stature, shall come over unto thee,” &c. Cf. also H. 2 J, 
. 171. 

3 Cu. XXI.—a. réfov réde.—* Bruce takes “the Macrobians for a 
tribe of the Shangallas, cf. iii. 17, a. He appeals particularly to 
the bow sent to Cambyses, with a challenge to bend it. It is the 
custom of this race to bind round their bows ferrules of the hides 
of the wild beast they slay, whereby they are continually becoming 
stiffer, and at last become altogether inflexible. They then hang 
them on a tree as trophies of their prowess: such a bow it might 
have been which the Ethiopian king sent to the Persian. But thi 
custom of hanging the bows can scarcely be — peculiar 
to the Shangallas, but has probably spread itself among their 
neighbours.” H. /. . p. 163. The bow appears to have been the 
ensign of royalty and command among the Persians. 

Cu. XXIL—a, ci otredpevor xompdv-—if feeding upon such rubbish. 
“Their contempt of bread must have applied to that made of 
dhourra and baked, which becomes unfit to be eaten in a very 
short time.” H. /. 2. p. 161. 

Cu. XXIII.—a, év wédyor ypvotyo: «. 7. d.—CF. iii. 20, a. H. 1. 0. 
p. 162, ok L 

Cu. XXIV.—a. 2 iddov—according to various interpreters, 
glass, crystal, antimony, amber, fossil-salt, bitumen or gum, rock salt 
or mica; perhaps it signifies lapis alabastritis, oriental alabaster; a 
sarcophagus of which substance was found by Belzoni at Thebes, 
and is now in the British Museum; it becomes transparent if a 
light is placed behind one of its sides. B. H., 2 1. p. 162, seems to . 
think erystal is meant. 

Cu. XXV.—a. ra.... otriwy tyoueva—Cf. i, 120, a2. On the 
expedition against the Ethiopians see D. p. 115. 

Ca. XXVI.—a, ix’ ’Appoviove—Cf. ii, 42, f. 

b. “Oaow wrod. “The Paste (called by the Copts Wah, or EL 
Wah, the habitation) are insulated fertile spots like islands, in the 
midst of an expanse of desert; probably owing their existence to 
that principle that fertilizes them, viz. fountains of water spring- 
ing up in the desert. It may be satisfactorily made out, we trust, 
that the more consistent descriptions, ancient and modern, agree 
in fixing 3 Oases; two of which belong to Egypt properly, and the 
third to Libya. Hdtus appears to have known but one: he de- 
scribes the Greater Oasis, under the name of Oasis, as appropriate 
to it; not having, we may suppose, heard of its application ge- 
nerally to the islands in the desert. But he nevertheless describes 
those of Ammon, Augila, the Garamantes, &c., though not under 
the name of Oasis. The Greater Oasis is the Wah-el-Kharijah, or 
outer Wah of the Arabs.” R. p. 546. Cf. E. Orient. H. ch. i. p. 
25, and the refs. to H. in ii. 42, f. 

c. Sdpuor rij¢ Aioypwving ovdjc— Polycrates, in iii. 39, is mention- 
ed as having made a threefold division of Samos: two tribes are 
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probably the Syncia and ‘Acruradaia, Etymolog. p. 160, 22, and 
the 3rd the one mentioned here, named from the hero Aischrion. 
How the Samians got. to the Oasis cannot be certainly affirmed, 
probably for mercantite purposes, as Samos was quoted for its 
spirit of enterprise about Ol. 37, and her traders reached as far as 

artessus, cf. iv. 152, 6., about which period probably they settled 
themselves at the Oasis. B. 

d, imixvetca véroyv.... dganoOiva. Cf. Prid. Conn. an. 524 
B.c. R., p. 578, remarks, “ M. Savary and M. Poucet have both 
oney a frightful idea of the journeys across the Libyan sands. 

othing, however, appears more likely than that the armies per- 
ished through fatigue and want of water. Mr. Browne does not 
so readily give into the belief of the possibility of a living person 
being overwhelmed with sands. See his bk, p. 248, &c.” 

Cu. XXVII.—a. 6” Ame,—CF. iii, 28, d. 

b. rode tmirpdrrove,—the viceroys. Cf. iii. 6, b., and v. 30. 

Cu. XXVIII.—a. ob AHoev én adriv «.7.4.—he said that he 
would not remain in ignorance whether or no any tame, or tractable, 
god had come to the Egyptians. f 

b. 6d” Ame odrog 6"Exagog x.r.. Apis is considered by Creuzer, 
Symb. i. p. 482, as a kind of living symbol of Osiris, cf. ii. 41, ., 
90, 6., and of all the fertility, whether arising from the sun or the 
Nile, supposed to reside in that deity. B. Cf. the article Apis, 
Smith’s os of Gr. and R. Biog., and EK. Orient. H. ch. iii. 110. 

¢. aterov sixacpévov—* This bird,” says Creuzer, quoted in B., “ was 
probably not the vulture, as Zoega thinks, but the Phoenix, ef. ii. 
73, a., which Hdtus has himself described as aierq@ wepunynow dpord- 
rarog, ii. 73, and the figure of this bird might be marked on Apis, 
for 2 reasons; Ist, in reference to the increase of the Nile; in al- 
lusion to which this bird is represented in the sculptures at Thebes 
as carrying a pitcher and a goblet; and 2ndly, because the chrono- 
logical period of Apis, viz. 25 years, is exactly contained 56 times 
in 1400 years’ of the Pheenix.” Cf. ii. 73, a. Or taking 500 years, 
with Hdtus, as the cycle of the Phoenix, the cycle of Apis is con- 
tained in it 20 times. ‘ 

d, xavOapov. The beetle or scarabeeus was the Egyptian symbol 
of the sun and light, and hence of all life and generation. Hence 
it is often found in mummies, as a sign of the preservation of the 
soul in the change of the body. Creuz. Symbol. i. p. 489. B. Cf. 
E. Orient. H. ch. iv. p. 186. 

Cu. XXIX.—a. tducaivro—were punished, i. 100, a. On the 
character of Cambyses, his madness, &c., cf. ii. 1, a., iii. 16, a. 

ab. Mapay «.r.X. Plutarch, de Is, et Os. p. 368, says that the 
hee Apis vie killed by Cambyses’ order, and the carcase devoured 
y dogs. B. 

Cu. XXX.—a. ’Epv6. Oad.—here the Gulf of Persia, cf. i. 1, 0. 

Cu. XXXI.—a. rove Baodntove duacrac, These were probably 
7 in number, and of the caste of the Magi, cf. Esther i. 13: H. 
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Pers. ch. ii. p. 251, 252. é¢ ob dx00.—péixp: robrov. Cf. Jelf, § 822, 
obs, 1, Attraction. 

b. rv ipwpiyny. This was Atossa, afterwards married-to Darius, 
cf. iii. 88. éoxe, had as wife. V. “The answer of this high tri- 
bunal, the king’s judges, makes it plain that the authority of the 
kings of Persia was as unlimited as that of any other oriental des- 

t at any period. Marriage with the sister was manifestly unlaw- 
Ful among the Persians, nor is the act of the monarch recorded to 
be taken as a proof that the custom was general. Among no peo- 
ple of antiquity was the moral feeling with reference to marriage 
among relatives so blunted as among the Egyptians. The mar- 
riage with the sister, so strongly forbidden by Moses, was considered 
among them as unconditionally allowable.” From Hengstenberg’s 
Egypt and the Bks of Moses, English Rev. No, 6. 

rota XXXIII.—a. votcov peyaknv—the epilepsy ; the appellation 
sacred was probably given it either from the inability of the faculty 
of those times to cure it, or from the greatness and violence of the 
disease. B. 

Cu. XXXIV.—a, pd¢ roy rarépa rehécar—what sort of a man 
he was to compare, i. e. to be compared, with his father. Schw. 

Cu, XXXV,—a. réfov. This weapon, as peculiar in a manner 
* the Persian monarchs, cf. iii, 21, a., lay probably close at 

and. 

b. éxi bie gig carwpvte—buried them by the head, i.e. either u 
to the head, or head downwards. Cf. vii. 136, a., ii Keg. wO., an 
Odyss. v. 245, éxi ord0pynv—ad amussim, by the line or rule, quoted 
in Jelf, § 635, iii. 6, ’Exi. Conformity—mode and manners, as 
that to which the person goes. Similar instances of despotism are 
referred to in H. Bers. ch. ii, p. 251. . 

Cu. XXXVI.—a, idwiy— youthful impetuosity. Cf. vii. 18, 
copdy dé 1) mpop., and Soph. Phil. 558, ad » yapec piv KT. dard 
piv—wonecae, cf. Jelf, § 643, 1, Tmesis in Compound Verbs. roio 
Ospdrover aBdyrac, on the dat. here, with accusative following, 
ef. Jelf, § 675, 3. 

b. ob xararpoitecO@ai—that they should not get off scot-free who had 
preserved Croesus, but that he would kill them. Cf. iil. 156, &c. V. 

Cu. XXXVII.—a. ‘Hoaisrov rd ipbv—Cf. ii. 99, g. 

b. Gowixniows Maraixoios «.7r.. “ Figure-heads, insignia, mapd- 
ona, or images placed on the prow, giving the name to the vessel, 
were probably used from the first origin of navigation. On the 
war-galleys of the Phoenicians, who called them, as Hdtus says, 
mwaraxo, carved images, they had sometimes a very grotesque ap- 
pearance.” Smith’s D.of A. B. notes that this name was given 
to the deities of the Pheenicians, and perhaps of the Syrians too, 
which they carried with them as tutelar guardians of their vessels, 
These, Creuzer, Symb. ii. 386, considers identical with the Cabiri 
of Egypt, whose worship he traces to the Phoenicians. On the 
Cabiri, cf. ii. 51, 4. 
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Cu. XXXVIIIL.—a. tipero ii edow x.7.d. Cf. Xenoph. Cyrop. 
iii. 1, § 43, and Plat. Apolog. p.41. B. 

b. Kad\ariac—the same, according to R., p. 308, as the Pade, 
iii. 99, the people of the Padda or Ganges. H., Pers. ch. i. p. 194, 
seqq., considers them the savage tribes of the district above Guze- 
rat. “Their name, Calantie or Calatia, iii. 97, seems to have 
been immediately derived from their Indian appellation of Callar, 
Coolier or Cooleries; and that of Padei from the r. Paddar, on . 
the further side of the Indus, which was the boundary of the do- 
minion of Darius. Without vouching for the truth of the account 
of their eating their parents, yet it is clear that the tradition is of 
genuine Indian growth, being repeated almost word for word nearly 
2000 years after the time of Hatns by Marco Polo.” 

¢. Iivéapog wojoa. The passage Hdtus alludes to is preserved 
= the ao on Nem. ix. 35. See Dissen’s Pindar, vol. i. p. 245, 

Tag. 

Cu. XXXIX.—a. Wodvepdrea x. 7.d. B. C. 525, according to 
Thirlw. On Polycrates and his policy, see Hist. of Gr. vol. il. c. 
13, p. 178, seqq., and cf. H. P. A. §§ 32, 64, and 87. 

. Tory Sacdpevoc x. 7. .—CF. iii. 26, c. 

e. "Auaot—Cf. ii. 172, a., 177, a., on his liberal policy towards 
foreigners. 

d. xXiovg ro&érag—probably the royal body-guard only, as from, 
iii. 45, it would seem his whole force was much more numerous. 
In the same ch. the roE. otx#jioe are most likely the same as these here 
eames; usually called dopuépor, 1.59. B. egepe dé. r.d. Cf. 
i, 88, ¢. 

Cu. XLI.—a. Oewddpov x. r.A.—On this artist, cf. i. 51, ¢. 

Cu. XLIL—a. ywpnoavroc 82 ot robrov—when this fell out, was 

itted, to him. So of a matter turning out favourably, v. 62, vii. 
10, § 2, viii. 102. W. 5; 

b. ra rorhoavra py x. r..—que facienti sibt qualia accidissent ; what 
he had done, and what had hence resulted to him. Cf. ii. 66, &c. B. 

Cu. XLITI—a. tuaGe br: x. 7.4. Cf. on the sentiment ref. in 
i. 91, a.* 

Cu. XLIV.—a. ’Ezi rotrov ... Aaxedaipévir—T he attack on Poly- 
crates would appear to have been part of the regular Lacedeemonian 
policy, one of the chief objects of which was the extermination of 
the tyrants who flourished about this period in all the cities of 
Greece; by the overthrow of whom the Mg pa of hag was 
principally attained. H. P. A. §32. On Cydonia, iii. 59, a. 

Cu, XLV.—a. tv Kapra@y—Scarpanto. 

b. obd8 Abyoe aiptee—nor does it stand to reason. S. and L. D. 
rot. oix., cf. 111. 39, d. 

Cu. XLVI.—a. caracrdoa—introduction intoan assembly to speak : 
cf. viii. 141, ¢. r& Ovddxw xepepyaoPar—panario (nempe hoc vor 

* Schiller’s ballad, ‘‘ Der Ring des Polycrates,” is well worth the German scholar’s 

ing. : 
N 
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cabulo, panarium sive saccus) swpersedere eos potuisse ; i, e. that the 
word sack was superfluous ; meaning to say that as they had brought 
the sack before-them, they need only have said, orriwy déerar, and 
that there was no need to have added also the word 6 @bdaxoc. The 
drift of the passage is that the Spartans affected brevity of speech 
even to absurdity. Schw. 

Cu. XLVII.—a. re oe xpdrepon x... Probably about the 
time of the end of the 2nd Messenian War, B. c. 679—662. B. 

b. Zéwv—CF. i. 70, a. 

c. eipiowss ard EbNov—cotton—Cf. iii. 106, vii. 65. “ Embroideries 
of cotton, and with cotton, were common in Egypt, and considered 
as master-pieces of art. Weaving was one of their principal oceu- 
pations, cf. ii. 35, ¢., and cotton a native of their soil. Ezekiel, 
xxvii. 7, forgets not the wares which Tyre obtained from the banks 
of the Nile: ‘Fine cottons and embroidered work: from Egypt 
spreadest thou over thy pavilions.”” H. Phen. ch. iv. p. . 
Egypt. p. 460, and E. Orient. H. ch. iv. p. 165. 

d. rov tv Aivdy avéiOnxe—Cf. ii. 182, d. 

Cu. XLVIII.—a. yevej rpdrepoy x. r.4.—565 B. C., the rescue 
of the Coreyreans. 555 B.c., the carrying off the cup. 525 .B.¢., 
the Lacedemonian expedition against Polycrates. From L,’s 
note. 

b. Tepiavdpo¢g «.7.\.—Cf. i. 23, and v. 92. He succeeded his fa- 
ther Cypselus, who overthrew the oligarchy of the Bacchiade at 
Corinth, about 655 B. c., and who reigned 30 years; hence Peri- 
ander succeeded in the Despotism about 625 B. c., and held it 40 
years. Cf. Thirlw. i. c. 10, p. 419—423, H. P. A. § 65, and Smith’s 
D. of Gr. and R. Biog., Pertander, Cypselus. 

c. én’ teroug—Cf. vii. 105, and H. Pers. ch. i. p. 105. 

Cu. XLIX.—a. éei re ericay rv vijcov, Settlement of Coreyra 
by the Corinthians under Chersicrates, one of the Bacchiade, about 
700 s.c. Cf. H. P. A. § 86, and Thirlw. ii. p. 93. 

Cu. L.—a. MéNooav—also called Lysis. Cf. Smith’s D. of Gr. 
and R. Biog., and Thirlw. i. p. 421. 

b. wipe Oupy éxouevoc—valde tratus animo, cf. Il. xxii. 70, addo- 
sovrec repr Oupyp, and I]. xxiv. 236, rips dD HOcr\e Oupg. B. Cf. also 
i 88,c  ° 

Cu. LI.—a. paraxdy ivdddva .... obdév—nihil (de ira) remittere. 
Cf. iii. 105, nihil (de cursu) remitiere, do not give in from faint-heart- 
edness, do not flag in the least. B. 

Cu. LII.—a. b¢ ay 7 oixiowt «.r.d. Cf. Soph. Gad. Tyr. 347, 
pyr’ cicdéxerOar, pHTEe TPOTHwrEiy TLVa. ; 

b. KopivOov rijg ebdaipovoc—So Homer, II. ii. 570, calls Corinth 
agvedyv, and Pind. Olymp. xiii. 4, dABiay. Cf. also Thucyd. i. 13. 

ce. tv abroiou—sub. mpnypace 2 
_ d. bow alae c.7.d. Cf, Pind. Pyth. i. 164, cpécowy oixrippay 

lovoc. W. 
ai LIII.—a. rg mpecBuripy riéiv raidwy x.r.d. According to 
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Diog. Laert. i. 94, his name was Cypselus; according to Aristotle, 
Pol. v. 12, Gordias. 

b. obk tvewpa, sub, rd elvat duvariy rd mpdy. dérav. Schw. Cf. 
also viii. 140, e. 

c. Kreivovot roy veavioxov. The Scholiast on Thucyd. i. 13, is 
mistaken in thinking that it was on account of this crime that the 
Naval engagement between the Corinthians and Corcyreans, there 
mentioned as the most ancient, took place; as that happened 260 
years before the end of the Bell. Pelop., and consequently 664 B. c., 
at which eee Cypselus, father of Periander, had not obtained the 

ower. W. 
7 Cu. LV.—a. Tsrdvy—one of the 5 quarters of Sparta. Cf. 
Smith’s C. D., Sparta, H. P. A. § 24, and ef. ix. 53, b., on Hdtus’ 
visit to the Peloponnesus, vii. 224, a. 

Cu. LVL—a. véuupar.r.r. If this be true it is the earliest 
instance on record of the adulteration, or rather the forging of coin, 
cire. 525 B. c., ef. iii. 39, a., though it appears from Demosthenes, 
adv. Timocrat. in fin. p. 765, ed. Reiske, that the crime was known 
and forbidden on pain of death in the time of Solon, circ. 594 B. c. 
Cf. also Boeckh Pub. Gicon. of Athens, p. 25,seqq. B. 

b. rabrny xpwrny orparninv—From i. 152, we learn that the Lace- 
dzmonians had before interfered in the affairs of Asia; but this 
was the first expedition they undertook. V. 

Cu. LVII.—a. Sigvov. One of the Cyclades, Siphno. On the 
wealth and mines there, W. refers to Pausanias x. I1. 

Cu, LVIII.—a. pirrnrdipiec—painted with red ochre. Cf. Hom. 
Il. ii. 637, pirromdpyoc. Odyss. xi. 123, goukorapyo. B. 

Cu. LIX.—a. Kudwviny....tericav. About 524 B.c. It was 
one of the chief cities in Crete; on the N. W. coast. Khania. Cf. 
Smith’s C. D. 

6. Aucriyvne—from being supposed to have invented hunting- 
nets, dikcrva. She was also called Britomartis, and represented with 
the horns of the new moon. Cf. Diod. Sic. v. 76. B. + 

¢. kampiouc.... meepac—with figure-heads like wild boars. Ac- 
cording to Necke, with blunt prows, like boars’ snouts. B. 

d. im’ ’Auducpareocg x.7-. About 680 B. c., according to Pa- 
nofka, Res Samior. p. 26. B. 

Cu. LX.—a. ori ogt rpia «. r.r. Cf. Aristot. Polit. v. 11. 

b. dia wavréc 6 abrot Gdo K.r.X. “This appears to have been 
within the other, and, as it was only 3 ft broad and the other was 
eight, there was probably a dry path of 2 ft and a half on each 
side,in order that the channel might be repaired if necessary.” 
Oxf. Tr. The name of the fountain mentioned shortly after was, 
according to Panofka, p. 4, quoted by B., Gigartho, or, Leucothea. 
A little below, Ba0o¢ card tixoot dpyméwy, where the preposition ex- 
presses the measure from top to bottom. Jelf, § 628, i. a. 

¢. rpiroy d& o¢t &épyucrar—This was the Hereeum or temple of 

n 2 
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Juno; according to Miller, 346 ft in length and 189 in breadth; 
but few traces of it now remain; see Leake’s Asia Minor, p. 348. 
Rheecus probably flor. about 640 B. c., cf. i. 51, c., and this work, 
begun by him, was, we may suppose, carried on as the Samians 
increased in power, and finished under Polycrates. B., and Smith’s 
D. of Gr. and R. Biog., Rhecus. Cf. Mill. Dor. i. p. 410, 411. 

Cu. LXI.—a. tramoriara: dvépeg Mayor—Usurpation of Smerdis 
the Magian, 522 B. c., in the 8th year of Cambyses. Cf. E. Orient. 
H. ch. vii. p. 355, Prid. Conn., and H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 346. “The 
Magian conspiracy had principally in view the restoration of the 
monarchy to the Medes and themselves, at that particular time, 
when, at the death of Cambyses, the royal race appeared extinct.” 
Such also may be inferred, remarks B., from the latter part of 
Cambyses’ speech, iii. 65. 

b. émiysionoe rotct Bacrrnioor—regiam occupare instituit. Schw. 
Rather, sc. rpnypact, he invaded, affected the kingdom. B. 

c. elae dywy—cf. Hom. Odyss. i. 130, adriy 2 sic Opdvov eloev dywy, 
and Odyss. ix. 98. B. 

Cu. LXII.—a. ’AyBardvow, a small town in Lower Galilee, at 
the foot of Mt Carmel; Catffa. ordc ic pic., having come and stood 
in the midst. The verb of rest is considered as signifying the notion 
of the previous motion implied in it, when the prepos. ei¢ with the 
accus. 1s used instead of éy with the dat.: the particular sort of 
motion, whether coming, sitting down, drawing, &c., must be de- 
termined by the context. Cf. i. 14, &c. Jelf, § 646, 1. 

b. odd re... . ) péya H opexpdy,—nihil prorsus. Cf. v. 106. Valck. 
On vewrepor, cf. viii. 21, 6. é« rod Ma&you—ix Mpntacameog, cf. Jelf, § 
621, 3, c. é« the agent (for ixd), with passive or intransitive verbs, 
almost entirely Ionic. 

Cu. LXIII.—a. tmBaredwy .. . . obvéparoc,—usurping the name 
of Smerdis, as in i. 67, ix. 95, a. 

Cu. LXIV.—a. rot xovdeod .... drominrre,—the tip or cap (of 
metal) of his sword-sheath falls off. V. 

b, Bovrove wéAvoge.—Cf. ii. 75, a. ' 

c. 6 pév dy) dv... yepardc, “ There are many instances of such,” 
says Prideaux, “who, on their over-curious inquiry into their 
future fate, have been in the same manner deceived. Thus Henry 
IV. of England, being foretold that he should die at Jerusalem, 
was suddenly taken sick in the Abbot of Westminster’s house, and 
died there in Jerusalem Chamber. (Cf. Shakspeare, Henry IV. act 
iy. scene 4.) And so Ferdinand the Catholic, king of Spain, being 
foretold that he should die at Madrigal, carefully avoided going 
thither. But while he was thus, as he thought, avoiding his 
death, he found it at Madrigalejo, or little Madrigal, a poor little 
village he had never before heard of.” 3B. also remarks that the 
same thing happened to Robert Guiscard, Duke of Apulia, whe 
died at a place called Jerusalem in Zante, while travelling to the 
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Jerusalem in Palestine, where it was predicted, as he thought, 
that he should die. Cf. also vi. 80, the oracle which foretold to 
Cleomenes that he should take Argos. 

Cu. LXV.—a. datpe6iw—lIon. for agape, conj. aor. 1, pass.— 
Taxvr. n copwrepa. “If any two properties of the same object are 
compared in degree, they are sometimes signified by the compar- 

“atives (cf. § 784) of their proper adjectives, and contrasted by 
i): Oarrwy i copwrepoc, possessing a degree of quickness greater than the 
degree of wisdom.” Cf. Hom. Od. i. 164; Thucy. iii. 42; Jelf, § 
783, f.—ddero. re, oddév déov, guum fas non esset; accus. absol. Cf. 
Jelf, § 700, 2, a., quoted in iii. 91, a. 

b. robrov—detrepa rHv Nord kK. 7. .—since then he ts dead, as the 
next best remaining thing for you, O Persians, it becomes most neces- 
sary for me to enjoin, what I wish to be done at the end of my life. 
On the attributive gen. rév Auwdy, cf. Jelf, § 534. 

e. ra tvavria robroww dptopat—Imitated perhaps, as also vi. 139, 
(obre yij x. r.X.,) from Soph. Cid. Tyr. 277, cai ratra roic pr} dodow 
ce TA. 

Cu. LXVI.—a. carnpsixovro,—rent in pieces. Cf. Asch. Pers. 
537, wodAai & aradaic yepol kadimrpac Karepexdpevat. 

axjvexe KapBicca—sc. 1) vovoog, rd raxdy, OY, Td doréoy o¢a- 

KéXioay kai 6 pnpic careic. Cf. also vi. 27,6. Schw. éeodcuw6y, 
might be rendered hostile, set at variance. 

Cu. LXVII.—a. 6 pév 3) Mayoc.—* That Cambyses was the 
Ahasuerus, and Smerdis the Artaxerxes, that obstructed the work 
of the temple, is plain from hence, that they are said in Scripture, 
Ezra iv. 4—7, to be the kings of Persia that reigned between the 
time of Cyrus and the time of that Darius by whose decree the 
temple was finished. But that Darius being Darius Hystaspis, 
and none reigning between Cyrus and that Darius in Persia but 
Cambyses and Smerdis, it must follow from hence that none but 
Cambyses and Smerdis could be that Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes, 
who are said in Ezra to have put a stop to this work.” Prid. Conn. 
an. 522 B. c. So also E. Orient. H. ch. viii. p. 351. 

Cu. LXVIII.—a. ride cuvpBaddedpevoc.—Of all this Ctesias, 
Persicc. § 13, says nothing; but he states that Ixabates, who car- 
ried the body of Cambyses into Persia, on his return thence related 
the artifice of the Mage in the presence of the army, and that then 
flying for refuge to a temple, he was taken and put to death. This 
appears to be, in substance, what our author relates of Prexaspes. 
B. Cf. E. Orient. H. ch. vii. p. 356. 

b. tx rij¢ dxpomédoc—the royal palace, cf. also i. 98, e., at Susa; 
as is evident from iii. 70, where Darius is said to have come to 
Susa, and there deliberated with the conspirators. This was the 
summer residence, cf. i. 98, d., of the Persian monarchs, the 
Shushan of Esther i. 2, ii. 3. The palace is the same that Hdtus, 
v. 53, a., vii. 151, calls the Memnonian palace. B. Susa stood on 
the E. bank of the Choaspes, and is said to have derived its 
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name from the number of /ilies in the neighbourhood. Cf. Smith’s 
C. D., Susa, and E. Orient. H. p. 288. 

c. ’Aréconc—The wife and sister of Cambyses, cf. iii. 31, 88, 
ifterwards the wife of the Mage and then of Darius Hystaspes, iii. 
133, 134, vii. 3. 

d. obre ddAnv obdepinv «. r.A.—On the similarity of the domestic 
economy of the ancient Persian monarchs, and of Asiatic sovereigns 
of the present day, cf. H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 256, seqq. 

Cu. LXIX.—a, émei re abri@ prog x. r.d- um veniret ordo 
(the turn) ge ut ad regem accederet. Cf. Esther ii. 12. W.,and 
H. /. 7. p. 257. 

Cu. Pxx. a. roiot tE ray x.r.X. On the opinion of H. that 
the 7 conspirators were the heads of the Persian tribes, or the 
chiefs of the tribes of the Pasargada, see Pers. ch. ii. p. 224. 

Cu. LXXI.—a. 0d yap dpevov.—Cf. i. 187, a.—zepiBadAdpevog 

. . képdea, compassing advantage for himself. Perhaps in the same 
sense in ix. 39. i ; 

Cu. LXXII.—a. tOa yap re det Weide x.r.4.—This sentiment 
befitted a Gk, and not a Persian; as from i. 138, it is evident that 
nothing was more Gngracsty! among the latter nation than a lie. 
Cf. Soph. Phil. 107. W. It is plain from Plato, Polit. ii. 21, iii. 
3, that the sentiment here set forth was one of the questions 
agitated by the Gk Rhetoricians and Sophists, and that all that is 
added by Hdtus to explain or prove this point, may be looked upon 
as said after the model of the Sophists, and perhaps borrowed from 
their disputations. B. . 

b, abr@ oi....é¢ yodvor toras.—tt shall be the better for himself here- 
after, he himself shall have reason to rejoice hereafter, cf. ix. 89, 6. 

Cu. LX XII]. —rapéte, sc. 6 6e6e—when will the gods afford us, 
&e. Cf. Jelf, § 373, 3, Ellipse of the Subject. On the use of bre 
just afterwards instead of on, cf. Jelf, § 804, 8. 

Cu. LXXIV.—a. Ilpntaorea — On what is here related of 
Prexaspes, cf. iii. 68, a. pic & Eri, and besides too. On xpédg, besides 
—thereto, cf. Jelf, § 640, 2. Prepositions in the original adverbial 

force, in Homer and in Ionic Greek. The particle dé is often join- 
ed to them, and they are frequently placed first in the sentence for 
greater emphasis. Cf. iii. 6, a. 

b, ra xdyra ot pvpia,—all sorts of possessions by the thousands, 
Jelf, § 454, 1. 

Cu. LXXV.—a. i px) dvaxrnoaiaro.... riaiaro. In the 3rd 
pelo sg aor. 1, mid.—aiaro for—awro is very frequent in the 

onic and Attic poets, e. g. dpyoaiaro Od. i. 164, txowoaiaro, Aischyl. 
Pers. 360, &c. atth. Gr. Gr. § 206, obs. 3. Jelf, § 197, 4. 

Cu. LX XVI.—a. punie.. . . imrideoOar.—neque, in hae rerum 
perturbatione, adgrediendum. Cf. Tacitus Hist. ii. 32, quoniam 
Gallie tument. B. Cf. i. 96, d. 

Cu. LXXVII.—a. Ociy rourg yoewpivovc. Cf. i. 62, e. 

Cu. LXXIX.—o payopina. CL Prd. Comm. on, 523 oe. 
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“ It was from this time they first had the name of Magians, which, 
signifying the Cropt-ear’d, was then given unto them by way of a 
nick-name because of this impostor, who was thus cropped. For 
Mige-Gush signified one that had his ears cropped, in the language 
of the country then in use,” &c. According to Smith’s C. D., 
Magi from mag, mogh, or mugh, a priest. Cf. the article Magi, 
and Zoroaster,in Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog. Also H. Pers. 
ch. ii. p. 241, seqq. 

Cu. LXXX.—a. AéyOnoay Adyou «. 7... On these discourses, 
ef. H. Pers. ch. ii, p. 224. The substance of his remarks is as 
follows: “The agitation of the question how Persia should be 
governed, so singular a phenomenon in Asiatic history, that even 
in Hdtus’ time many were disposed to disbelieve it. His express 
assertion a proof that it was no mere fiction of his own—some 
foundation for the narrative probably existed, though the fact is 
disguised by a Grecian dress,—in the absence of authorities, rea- 
soning upon analogies drawn from the practices of other nations 
of a similar constitution with the Persians, we should conclude the 
seven conspirators to be unquestionably the chiefs of the Persian 
tribes met together for the purpose of discussing the claims of a 

“ suecessor to the throne,—hence it is not improbable that an aris- 
tocracy of this sort, consisting of the heads of the tribes, should 
be proposed and discussed. The proposal of a democracy would 
appear, on the same grounds, to be nothing more than a pre-emi- 
nence accorded to the principal tribe, as is the case with the ‘ golden 
horde’ among the Mongols. Such a supposition, though impossi- 
ble to establish by positive proof, appears to be the only one in 
accordance with the known usages and temper of oriental nations.” 
2éxOnoav & jv—but they were really said. Cf. Jelf, § 737, 2. otv 
also used to confirm a statement of which there is some doubt. 
Cf. viii. 133, ¢. 

b. rad piv yap Bp x. rr. Cf. Soph. Cid. Tyr. 883, tBprc guria 
Tipavvoy K. T. r. 

¢. dvappoorérarov—most incongruous, unsuitable. 

d. mhi0o¢ d& dpyov, On the form and principles of Gk demo- 
cracy, see the discussion in H. P. A. § 66, seqq. roérwy rév,—On 
ray, gen. by attraction, cf. Jelf, § 822, obs. 3. 

Cu. LXXXI.—a. ddtyapyiy—On the oligarchies of Greece, their 
origin, &c., cf. H. P. A. § 58—60. yxepunc—paprnee. Relative 
Gen. after words expressing the notion of failing in, missing, de- 
ceived in, which imply an antecedent notion of an object aimed at, 
or an opinion entertained. Cf. Jelf, § 514. 

b. é¢ Shou axoddorov HBpw «.7.d. Cf. Plato, Polit. viii. 13, Cicero 
de Repub. i. 43, and Arist. Pol. iv. 4,§ 4. B. 

¢. rp dt ob ytvdoxey (intelligentia) in. Infinitive (without the 
article) as = peg Jelf, § 663, 1. Cf. Eurip. Suppl. 417. Ajjpoc 

dp x.7.X. : 
: d. apiorwy dé avd. oixdc (consentaneum est) dgpora Bov. yive Oat. 
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(should arise from). Cf. Jelf, § 483, Causal Gen. Verbs of pro- 
ceeding from, becoming, arising, &c., being produced or created, take 
a genitive of that whence they proceed, &c., as yiyveoOa, givat, 
tivat, &c. 

Cu. LXXXIL—a. zodA@ rodro (i. e. pévapyor élvat) rpoeyeer— 
Cf. Jelf, § 381, obs. 2. The seated demonstrative also is Pelee with 
a masculine or feminine substantive when this expresses a general 
notion, as is most frequently the case in abstract substantives : 
Exacrog Bovdépevoc—amicviovrat, cf. Jelf, § 478, Zyijpa wal’ bdov cai 
pépoc, and cf. § 708, 2,d. axiBn sc. ra mpdypara, cf. Jelf, § 373, 
3, Ellipse of the Subject, here supplied from the context. 

Wavreg mouvtor—bending forward and laying their heads together, act- 
ing in concert. S.and L. D. Cf. vii. 145, and Aristoph. Equit. 
850. W. : 

b. Qwiipaterai—is courted, looked up to, Cf. Eurip. Med. 1141. 
Ciorowa 0’, Hy viv dyrt cod Cavpafopnev. So miror, Hor. ii. Od. 14, 
42, “Te profugus Scythes Miratur.” 

Cu. LXXXIII.—a. x rot pécov carijcro. e medio secessit, s. par- 
tium erat neutrarum, W., took no share in the contest. Cf. Jelf, § 
621, 1,6. i&—Distance from, with verbs of rest, out of, Epic, as 
ix Bediwy—eztra telorum jactum. But also Hdtus iii. 83. ée 7. gw. 
xaQ., instead of the more usual éxrég and gw. Cf. iv. 118, viii. 
22, b., 73, €. 

Cu. LXXXIV.—a. iodijra re Mnéixfjyv—In vii. 116, given to the 
Acanthians as an honorary distinction. So Cyrus the younger 
gives a similar present to the Cilician prince; Xenoph. Anab,. i. 2, 
§ 27. The dress intended is the Median stole, a garment reaching 
to the ancles, made of silk, and assumed by the king and the nobles 
of Persia, after they gained the empire of the Medes, and often 
presented as a mark of dignity to illustrious characters. _ These 
Median dresses, styled by the Romans Assyrian, and afterwards 
known as Seric, are discussed by H., As. Nat. i. p. 38, seqq., and 
Pers. ch. i. p. 159, who concludes that they were unquestionably 
of silk. “ Other customary marks of honour bestowed by the kin 
of Persia on his favourites were, a cimeter, a chain of gold, wait 
a richly caparisoned horse.” Cf. Esther vi. 8. Where Hdtus 
speaks of the Persians having assumed the Median dress, he is to 
be understood only of the chiefs of the Persians, for it continued 
only to be the court-dress, and it is an error to suppose that all the 
Persians indiscriminately adopted the garb of the vanquished. The 
present custom among the Persians of presenting a dress of honour, 
the Caftan, or the Khelat, to distinguished men, whether natives 
or foreigners, coincides with the above. To such presents the gifts 
in i. 135, iii. 160, iv. 88, vii. 8, viii. 120, refer. See H. Pers. ch. i. 
p- 103. B. The Khelats are mentioned in every one of Morier’s 
works, whether of fiction or travel. See his Sketches of Persia, 
vol. i. c. 18, p. 152. 

b. yaptew ot py) tcivaa—This refers to the lawful wives of the 
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Persian king, the covpidiag yuvaixac, cf. i. 135, whose children alone 
were considered as successors to the throne. B. Cf. iii. 2, b., and 
H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 257. 

¢. brev dv 6 irxog— Cf. Hom. Hymn to Apollo, 231, on another 
instance of an augury drawn from a horse, quoted by B., and Tacit. 
Germ. c. 10. W. observes that they chose the morning, from the 
veneration paid by the Persians to the rising sun; according to 
Prideaux, equally adored by all, whether of the Sabian or Magian 
sect. Cf. i. 131, a., 140, c., and E. Orient. H. p. 364. 

Cu. LXXXVI.—a. card ovveOjcavro,—Cf. i. 208, d. 

Cu. LXXXVII.—a. dvatvpiow—Cf. i. 71, a. 

Cu. LXXXVIII.—a. Aapeiée re «.r.d. Darius Hystaspes, 521 
—485 s.c. See Clinton, Fast. Hell. i. pp. 16, 30, cf. 379. The 
theory that Darius Hystaspes is the Gustasp to whom Zoroaster 
generally addresses his doctrines, or that this prophet was at all 
contemporary with Darius Hystaspes, the opinion of Hyde, Pri- 
deaux, &c., is combated at great length by H., Pers. ch. il. p. 367, 
seqq., on the ground principally that in the catalogue of the pro- 
vinces and cities of king Gustasp, at whose court Zoroaster re- 
sided, no mention is made of the two chief ones, Persis and Su- 
riam, nor of their capitals, Persepolis and Susa, nor of Babylon 
—further, that neither Hdtus, Ctesias, nor Xenophon, who so- 
frequently mention the Magi, ever speak of Zoroaster, and that 
the name Gustasp was no uncommon ee or title in the 
‘East, of itself consequently prosii.g nothing. Read also D. p. 
117, seqq., and E. Orient. H. p. 365, and ef. p. 301, and particularly 
Smith’e D. of Gr. and R. Biog., Darius. For his pedigree, cf. vii. 
11, 4. It should be added, that “ though, as aie as Cyrus and 
Cambyses, of the ruling family of the Achemenide, yet we find 
that he esteemed it essential to the confirmation of his title to 
take in marriage, cf. vii. 11, a daughter of Cyrus.” H. Pers. ch. 
ii. p. 225. 

. "Apa Buor d? oddapad x.r.X. One of the many testimonies to the 
truth of prophecy concerning the Arabs; and even, see Keith’s 
Evidence of Prophecy, ch. 7, “ though Gibbon attempts, from the 
exceptions which he specifies, to evade the force of the fact, that 
the ieabe have maintained a perpetual independence, yet he ac- 
knowledges that these exceptions are temporary and local, and that 
the body of the nation has escaped the yoke of the most powerful 
monarchies ; and the arms of Sesostris and Cyrus, of Pompey and 
Trajan, could never achieve the conquest of Arabia.” Gibbon, 
Decl. and Fall, ix.c. 1. The independence of the Arabs was and 
is proverbial, and they not only subsist unconquered to this day, 
but their prophesied and primitive wildness, and their hostility to 
all, remain unsubdued and unaltered. ‘ They are a wild people; - 
their hand is against every man, and every man’s hand is against 
them.” Gen. xvi. 12, xvii. 20. 
C. ydpoug re rovc x.7.. Cf. H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 257. “ As every 
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thing in the constitution of the country depended on the distine- 
tions of tribe, the consort was chosen from the family of Cyrus, or 
that of the Achemenide; though the example of Esther appears 
to prove, that occasionally concubines were elevated to the same 
rank. In that case they were invested with the insignia of roy- 
alty, the diadem and the other regalia.” Among the wives of 
Darius, Atossa had most influence, see vii. 3, and cf. iii, 133. From 
the d. of Gobryas, Darius had three sons; Artabazanes, vii. 2, 
Ariabignes, vii. 97, Arsamenes, vii. 68; from Atossa, Xerxes, Ma- 
sistes, Acheemenes, and Hystaspes, vii. 64, 82, 97; from Arystone, 
Arsames and Gobryas, vil. 69, 72; from Parmys, d. of Smerais 
the brother of Cambyses, Ariomardus, vii. 783; and from Phrata- 
gyne, Abrocomes and Hyperanthes, vii. 224. V. 

d. duvapde re wavra ot éxirdiaro.—omnia et potentid compleban- 
tur. B. Perhaps rather, Zhe sovereign power was in all points 
Sully held by him ; taking dvr. ravra together, all points, exercises, 
developements of power were perfected. His power was in all points 
perfected. For another instance of a similar neuter plural fol- 
lowed by a plural verb, cf. ii. 96, ra mdoia ob dévavrat whéeev. 
émmdéaro. lon. for éxirdavro, from wipraAnu. Jelf, § 279, obs. 10, 
and § 280, 9. 

Cu. LXXXIX.—a. dpydc careorioaro x. r. \.—* Cyrus and Cam- 
byses,” says Thirlw. ii. p. 185, “had conquered nations; Darius 
was the true founder of the Persian state. The dominions of his 
predecessors were a mass of countries only united by their subjec- 
tion to the will of a common ruler, which expressed itself by arbi- 
trary and irregular exactions: Darius first organized them into an 
empire, where every member felt its place and knew its functions. 
His realm stretched from the Aigean to the Indus, (cf. iv. 44, a.,) 
from the steppes of Scythia to the cataracts of the Nile. He di- 
vided this vast tract into 20 satrapies or provinces, and appointed 
the tribute which each was to pay to the royal treasury, and the 
proportion in which they were to supply provisions for the army 
and for the king’s household. The proper Persis alone was exempt 
from the new system of taxation, and was only charged with its an- 
cient customary gifts, &c. &c.” Cf. also H. Pers. ch, i. p. 62, 63, and 
ch. ii. p. 225, seqq. He particularly adverts to “ the exchange under 
the internal organization of the empire by Darius, of the simple 
institutions of a constitution of tribes for those of a regular state— 
the right of succession being fixed in the family of Cyrus (ef. iii. 
88, a.)—the change in the habits of the ruling tribe from a nomad 
life to one more stationary, marked in his first establishing the 
royal residence in certain fixed situations—the division of the em- 
pire into departments, by which means the authority of the sove-- 
reign was extended through all the gradations of his subjects, and 
from which, though it was ethnical rather than geographical, yet 
the beneficial effects resulted of a regular nomination of governors, 
a regular collection of the tribute, and, from the former of these 
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two institutions, an cstablished civil administration distinct from 
the military government.” 

b. wai brepBaivwy x.r.r. i. €. sometimes remote and sometimes 
adjoining tribes were thrown together into the same government. 
This latter, however, appears to have been the case only in two 
instances. But that the division of the Satrapies which follows 
is a financial division distinct from the territorial, is unquestion- 
ably erroneous. H. Pers. ch. i. p. 63. His geographical survey 
deserves the closest study,—as also does R., §§ xi. and xii., and his 
admirable map, p. 229. 

¢. BaBvddnov rédavroy x.r.X. It appears probable, from a com- 
pence of authorities, that the Euboic standard was a little, though 

ut very little, greater than the Attic, and the Attic talent, con- 
taining 60 mine = 2437. 15s., and being, in English avoirdupois 
weight, 561b. 15}0z. 100 grs., was to the Babylonian as 60 to 72, or, 
reckoning the Euboic and Attic mine as exactly equal, according 
to Pollux, ix. 6, the Attic talent would bear to the Babylonian the 
ratio of 6 to7. From Smith’s D.of A. éai ydp K! dpy., for during 
the reign of Cyrus. Cf. Jelf, 523, obs. 1. “To define this relation 
(the temporal gen.) prepositions are sometimes used: éx, amd, ézi, 
which represent the time, as it were, as something on which the 
action rests or depends: d:d—ivréc, and tow intra ; as ix vuerdg like 
de nocte, ix woddod xpdvov, ixi Kipov Cyri @tate, ix’ inot (guod re- 
presenting the space of life) med etate, generally with a part. 
present. ete 

Cu. XC.—a, Mayrirwy riv ty ’Aciy. On the two Magnesias in 
Lydia, both founded, it is said, by the Magnetes of Thessaly, (cf. 
vii. 173, 183,) cf. Smith’s C. D., Maynesia. The Milyans pro- 
bably the same as in vii. 77, a. On these and the nations subse- 
quently mentioned, cf. R. § xi. p. 234. He remarks that the Hyge- 
nians are entirely unknown. W. proposes to read “ Obigenians :” 
Obigene was a district of Lycaonia. 

b. dd dt Muoiy .... wevraxdoa rdédavra. “ This division,” says 
R. p. 235, “ by far the smallest of the twenty, does not appear to 
have touched the sea in any part. The greatness of the tribute 
paid by it, in proportion to its very confined limits, requires ex- 
planation ; ea none appears more satisfactory, than that the 
sources of the vast riches of Croesus, viz. mines of the precious 
metals, and the golden streams of the Pactolus, and a very fertile 
country, were contained in it.” Cf. H. Pers. ch. i. p. 71. 

¢. Opnicwy ....’Aoiy,—cf. i, 28,b. The Mariandynians, cf. R. 
p- 239, occupied a part of the coast of the Euxine, between Bithynia 
and Paphlagonia. By the Syrians here are meant the Cappado- 
-cians; cf. i. 72, a., and vii. 72, a., R. p. 238. The Ligyes of vii. 72, 
appear to have been the neighbours of the Mariandynians to the E. 

d. amd dt KXixwy. R., p. 241, remarks on the arrangement here 
mentioned for the payment of 140 talents for the cavalry that 
guarded this country, arising from its great importance in a mili- 
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tary point of view, as connecting or separating, according into 
whose hands it fell, Asia Minor and Persia on the one hand, and 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt on the other. This province too re- 
tained, any how at first, a prince of its own styled Syennesis, cf. i. 
74, b., vii. 98, and at a later period too, at the time of the younger 
Cyrus, it was so governed; and, though Persian Satraps of Cilicia 
are mentioned in Arrian, ii. 4, yet it is evident that the Persian do- 
minion over it continued to be undefined and modified by existing 
circumstances. H. Pers. ch. i. p. 80. 

Cu. XCI.—a. 6’Apgidpew—On Amphiaraus, cf. i. 46,¢. dptdpevor 
ad rabrnc, commencing here, Accus. abs. In Hdtus and Attic 
writers, the accus. (singular or oe usually the former) is used 
in the same construction as the gen., but scarcely ever except 
when the participle has no definite subject, as in impersonal verbs, 
as i&éy, whilst it is allowed, (from éeort, it ts lawful,) or impersonal 
phrases, as aicypdw iv. Cf. i. 129, ¢., iii. 95, @., vi. 72, a., v. 49, ¢ 
Jelf, § 700, 2, a. 

b. wr... .’ApaBiwy,—probably Idumzans and Nabatheans; 
not of Arabia Felix. R. p. 255. Cf. iii. 88,6. On Syria called 
Palestine, cf. i. 72, a., ii. 106, a., and vii. 89, 6., and in particular 
the delightful 2nd §, “Syria and Pheenicia,” in H. Pers. p. 81, 
seqq. On Cyprus, ii. 182, ¢., D. p. L11—114. 

c. mapet —besides. In poetry we often find two prepositions 
joined together; whereof the first is always adverbial, the second 
is sometimes followed by its case. This is not mere pleonasm, but 
gives a poetic fulness to the expression. Jelf, 640. Cf. iii. 116, &., 
txix.—rov éx rijc¢ Moigtog x... Cf. ii. 148, a., 149, f- 

d. mpdc yap x. t..—for thereto, besides. Cf. Jelf, § 640, 2, quoted 
in iii. 74, a. The sense is, for in addition (to the ordinary tribute, 
and the revenue accruing from the lake Meeris,) they supply the Per- 
sians in the citadel of Memphis, and their auxiliaries, with 120,000 
bushels of corn. At pvprdor (the dative of measure, coming under 
the general head of the instrument, that by which the measurement 
is effected) supply pedigvwy, and after caraperpiovor sub. oirov. 

€. ty r@ Aeuxg reixeix.t.d. The city of Memphis consisted of 3 
divisions, two of which were of burnt brick, and the third, the 
fortress, was built of white stone; whence its name. Cf. Thueyd. 
i. 104, and Diod. Sic. ix. 74. On the mercenaries, see iii. 4, @., ii. 
99, d. Cf. R. p. 251, seqq. 

Ff. Yarrayida.—* No name like this can be found. From what 
scanty notices we have, it can only be supposed that the 7th satrapy 
of Hdtus was made . the province of Margiana, and some 
tracts adjoining to the W., and that it had for its boundaries on 
the S. the ridge of mts that separates it from Asia; on the W., the 
countries of Baverd, Toos, &c., the original seats of the Parthians ; 
on the N., the desert towards the Oxus; and on the E., Bactria. 
In effect, that it was surrounded on three sides by the 16th, and on 
the fourth by the 12th satrapy, Bactria.” R. p. 295. 
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g. ard Sobowy 8 «.7.X. “This division, known as Cissia or 
Susiana, says R. p. 267, answers to the modern Khuzistan. Though, 
next to the Lydian, the smallest of the satrapies, yet as it contained 
the then capital of the empire, and had a rich soil, it was enabled 
to pay so large a tribute. The wealth of Susa is mentioned b 
Aristagoras, in v. 49.” “There were Cisstans, or Susians, bot 
cavalry and infantry, in the army of Xerxes, vii. 62, 88. Their 
armour, arms, and accoutrements, appear to have been like those 
of the Persians; only they were mitres, probably what is now 
known as a ‘fez,’ instead of tiare, and from circumstances in 
ere they appear to have been a rich and a civilized people.” 

. p. 207. On the city of Susa, cf. iii. 68, 6., and on Susiana, H. 
Pers. ch. i. p. 154, and E. Orient. H. p. 275. 

Cu. XCII.—a. rijc Norrie ’Aoovpinge—Cf. i. 102, 4, 

b. Mnducijc¢ .-.. d&earog odrog. “There were two Medias at the 
time of the Macedonian conquest; the greater and the less. The 
greater answers to the modern division of Al Jebal, or Irak Ajami ; 
the less to Aderbigian, called by the Gks Atropatia. We conclude 
that Hdtus intended the greater Media only, because he classes 
Matiene, which lay between the two, as distinct from Media, and 
because also Aderbigian appears to form a part of the Saspires and 
Caspians. The Orthocorybantes may be taken for the people of 
Corbiana, now Currimabad, the S. part of Media; and by the 
Paricanii we conclude are meant the Paretacent, the people of the 
E. province of Media, which extends from Persis to the Caspian 
straits.” R. p. 270. Cf. E. Orient. H. p. 282. 

¢. Mavoicar.—* There are found in Strabo and Ptolemy some 
notices respecting the Pasice and Aspasiace, who appeared to be 
the Pausice of our author. They are placed near the Chorasmians. 
The Caspians inhabited the shore of the sea of that name, from 
the mouth of the river Cyrus, southward. Hence this satrapy 
constitutes one vast natural division of country, and that of the 
most fertile kind, viz. the modern provinces of Ghilan, Mazanderan, 
or Taberistan, Kerkan, Dahestan, &c., known in ancient geography 
by the names of Gela, Maxere, Tapuri, Hyrcani, and the country 
of the Dahe. Hyrcania, the modern Corcan, H., ch. i. p. 165, 
should have been included in this division, though omitted in the 
statement of Hdtus.” R. p. 275, 276. 

d. arb Baxrpiaviy «.r.d.. “There is little question but that the 
city of Balk is the Bactra, or Bactria, of the ancients; but whether 
the modern province answers to the ancient one, cannot be known, 
ef. H. Pers. ch. i. p. 166, seqq.; ASglos is an unknown position. 
Perhaps the remote E. province of Balk, called Kil, Gil, or Kilan, 
may be the Kilos, Ekilos, or Aiglos of our author.” R. p. 297, 8. 
Cf. E. Orient. H. p. 281. 

Cu. XCIII.—a. Macrvieije «.r.X. The Pactyans in vii. 67, 
should be taken for the Bactearts, seated in the mountains on the 
W. of Ispahan; and the Pactyans of Armenia a different people 
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and quite unknown to us. When our author extends this alren 
e ane he appears to contradict what he says of the 19t 

e ad dt Sayapriwy «.r.X. “ This satrapy must be regarded as 
comprising Zarang, or Sigistan, which, tomatic? with the islands in 
the Persian Gulf, was the territory of the Sarange, cf. vii. 67, and 
such parts between it and the Persian Gulf, as were not exempted 
from tribute by Darius. We conceive Carmania in mph as 
well as the country of Zar, on the Persian Gulf, and the islands 
of it, to belong to this satrapy.” R. p. 291. Cf. E. Orient. H. p. 
278. On the islands of the Persian Gulf, Tyrine, Oaracta, and 
Pylora, cf. Arrowsmith’s Eton Geog. ch. 24, p. 605. 

¢. rove ’Avacracrove—Cf. ii. 104, a. 

d. Sdaca .... Kaonwor—The Sace possessed the modern Kotlan 
and Saganian, adjacent to Bactriana, Sogdia, and Mount Imaus. 
The Caspians may probably be the Caspiri of vii. 86, and Casians 
of Ptolemy; that is, Kashgur, which borders on the country of the 
Sace. R. p. 299, 302. 

e. Wdp8or dé x.r.4.—The provinces of this satrapy are all con- 
tiguous, and form one of the largest of these divisions. The 
original Parthia of Hdtus cs sae to be nothing more than the 
mountainous tract between Hyrcania, Margiana, Aria, and the 
desert of Chorasmia. Cf. H. Pers. ch. i. p. 165, cf. E. Orient. H. 
p- 280. Soghd, or Samarcand, between the Oxus and Jaxartes, is 
doubtless Sogdia, excluding Kotlan, Saganian, and Kilan, as parts 
of the Sacian or Bactrian satrapies. Chorasmia must be taken for 
Khowarezma, at large; and Arta for Herat. R. p. 294, 295. Cf. 
E. Orient. H. p. 278; H. Pers. ch. i. 167, seqq., cf. vii. 66. 

Cu. XCIV.—a. Tapixdaoni de «.7.d. “ These Paricanii we refer 
to the country of Gedrosia, (cf. H. Pers. ch. i. p. 165,) Kedge or 
Makran: considering the town of Fahraj or Pooraj, as the Poorah 
of the historians of Alexander; and this Poorah as the capital of 
the Paricanii. We must regard the Ethiopians of Asia as the 
people of Makran, Haur, and other provinces in the S. E. angle 
of Persia towards India.” R. p. 303. Cf. also vii. 70, a. 

b. Marinvoiot. Matiene was properly the N. W. part of Media 
Major, lying above the ascent of Mt Zagros; and between 
Ecbatana and the lake of Maraga. The Saspires, or whatsoever 
may be their proper name, must wei the space in the line be- 
tween the Matieni and Colchis, now the E. part of Armenia. The 
Alarodians we cannot find any authority for placing, but may sup- 
pose their country to be parts of Iberia and Albania, bordering on 
the Colchians and Saspires. R. p. 277, 278. 

¢. Mécyo ... . ovrog.—“* This satrapy must have extended 
along the S. E. of the Euxine, and was confined on the inland or 
S. side by the lofty chain of the Armenian Mountains. On the E. it 
was bounded by the heads of the Phasis and Cyrus; and on the 
W. by the Thermodon. The Tibareni appear to have bordered on 
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the E. of the Thermodon, and the Mosyneii, Macrones, and 
Moschi, to follow in succession, Eastward.” R. p. 282. So also 
H. Pers. ch. i. p. 134, 135. On therMardi, cf. i. 84, a., vii. 78, a. 

d. "Ivdmy dé x. r.\.—Cf. iii. 98, a. See the accounts of this and 
the other satrapies in R. §§ xi. and xii., and H. Pers. ch. i. p. 178, 
seqq. mpd mavrac x.r.X., in comparison with, with a collateral 
notion of superiority. Jelf, § 638, iii. e. 

Cu. XCV.—a. Td pév dy} «.7.4. The numbers as they stand in 
the text involve a difficulty. The first, the silver being 9,540 
talents, and the gold amounting to 4,680 talents, the sum total 
will be 14,220 talents, and not 14,560, as Hdtus computes it. Some 
mistake has probably arisen in copying the Gk numerals, and, instead 
of 9,540, we should read with L. and one of the MSS. 9,880, which 
will make the computation correct. The whole 14,220 talents = 
3,466,125/., or the 14,560 talents = 3,549,000/. 

b. rd d& ypvaiov rpioxadexacrdcwy x.7r.d.—In Plato’s time gold 
was to silver as 12 to 1; in Menander’s as 10 to 1; in Constantine’s 
as 15 tol; under the younger Theodosius as 18 to 1. From the 
time of Cxsar to Diocletian it was among the Romans as 12 or I1 
to 1. At the present time in France it is said to be as 15 to 1. B. 

c. 70.8 ert robrwy EXagcor «x. T-.—viz. 700 talents for the value 
of the Egyptain grain, 1000 more for the contribution of the Ara- 
bians, 2000 more as the gratuities of the Persians, Ethiopians, and 
Colchians, in all 3,700 talents in addition, R. p. 315, = 901,875/. 
This sum added to 3,549,000/., given in note a. supra, will equal 
4,450,875/., as tne gross revenue of the Persian empire. But, cf. 
iii. 89, ¢., something more must be allowed for the difference of the 
Attie and Euboic talent, as 72 Attic mine —70 Euboic mine. 
Taking this, then, as the ratio that the one bore to the other, cf. 
Smith’s D. of A., ,\, of the two amounts may be allowed additional ; 
viz. on 3,549,000/., allow an increase of 101,400/., and on 901,875/. 
an increase of 25,767$/., in all an increase of 127,167$/., which 
added to 4,450,875/. = 4,578,042/. 17s., as the whole amount. R., 
p- 315, makes the total much less; owing to a mistaken idea of the 
value of the talent, the value of which has been, since his time, 
much more accurately calculated by Mr. Hussey. But even this 
sum, rather more than 4} millions of our money, must, as he says, 
strike every one as a very small revenue for an empire, little in- 
ferior in extent to Europe, were not the inference which is thence 
collected accurate, that the value of money was incredibly greater 
at that time than at present. Cf. E. Orient. H. p. 365. 

Cu. XCVI.—4. rijc AcBinc—meaning particularly Cyrene and 
Barce, cf. iii. 91, not in the wider sense of all Africa, as in iii. 115. 

Cf. R. p. 251, and ii. 32, ¢. * 

b. vicwy—probably meaning the islands of the Aigean, those at 
least near the coast of Asia Minor. B. Cf. R. p. 314. 

¢. ¢¢ wiovc—Cf. iv. 166. ‘ Hence,” R. p. 316, observes, “ we 
may infer that the invention of coinage was either unknown among 
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the Persians, or not practised as yet; for when the Daric, a gold 
coin, its value 20 drachme, or 16s. 3d., was struck by Darius 
Hystaspes, it appears, according to the words of the historians, iv. 
166, to have been regarded as a new thing. Though indeed the 
novelty might have Iain in the superior fineness of the gold.” Cf. 
i, 94, b. 

Cu. XCVII.—a. % Tepcic & ywpn x.r.d.—i. e. Persia proper, 
Fars or Faristan ; cf. i. 71, 6., 125, c.e. R., p. 288, rightly o es 
that this freedom from tribute was are to all the ten tribes of 
Persia. Cf. also on Persia proper, E. Orient. H. p. 274, 276, H. 
Pers. ch. i. p. 90, seqq.; read also D. p. 116, seqq. 

b. dud rpirov éreoc,—every third year—after three years (inclusive 
of the year then current). Ard, Temporal. The course of some 
of time: properly, through it, and out of it. Jelf, § 627,1,2. Cf 
vi. 118, a. ddpa dyiveov—Cf. iii. 95, ec. On the Macrobian Ethio- 
pians, &c., cf. iii. 17, a. 6. “The Ethiopians above Egypt, who 
were subdued by Cambyses, and who followed the army of Xerxes, 
vii. 69, inhabited, along with an immigratory Arabian race, the 
eastern districts of North Africa above Egypt, now called Nubia 
and Sennaar.” H. Ethiop. ch. i. p. 306. So R. p. 252, 

c. Nionyv—according to Diod. Sic. i. 15, in Arabia Felix; in iv. 
2, he states that it was between Phoenicia and the Nile, leaving its 
precise situation altogether unknown. B., doubts the existence of 
such a city, considering it merely as an indication of the worship 
of Bacchus. On the cities of this same name, see Nysa, Smith’s 
C. D. 

d, oxippart piv x.7..—either rice, or some kind of millet ; also 
mentioned in.iii. 100. Cf. Denon’s Travels in Egypt, vol. i. p. 75. 
Schw. On the Calantian Indians, cf, iii. 38, 0. 

é. oikqpara .... katayaua—Cf. iv. 183, d. 

Sf. axtpou xovciov—Cf. i. 50, d. 

g. traéavroicgx.t.d. agreed to give an annual present. On the 
Colchians, cf. ii. 104, a. 8. 

h. ig rovro yap rd odpoc... . dpyerat. sc.» yh. Cf. Jelf, § 373, 4, 
Ellipse of the Subject. See H. Pers. ch. i. p. 86. “The mountains 
which bounded Mesopotamia to the N. were, in a great measure, 
occupied by rude and warlike tribes, which, though occasionally en- 
rolled as mercenaries in the Persian armies, paid little regard to 
the authority of the great king, being sufficiently protected by their 
mountains and strong holds ae the incursions of his troops.” 
Tlepctwy. Causal Gen. Cf. Jelf, § 496, quoted in ii. 141, a. 

i. éxardy xaidac. From these same regions the Mamelukes were 
in later times recruited, and the slave mart of Constantinople sup- 
plied. It appears too from Ezek. xxvii. 13, 14, that slaves from 
the North were soldin Tyre. R. p. 315. 

Cu, XCVIII.—a. oi ’Ivdoi—T hese were the nations of N. India 
that lay nearest to Persia, and hence were subject to it. R. con- 
siders the regions intended by Hdtus were those now called (Cah! 
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Kandahar, the Punjab, Scinde, and the countries along the Indus 
_avictagt In vii. 65, we learn that their bows were made of reeds, 

y which, as in several other instances, as among the Bactrians, 
vii. 64, Caspians, &c., bamboos are unquestionably to be under- 
stood, as they are at this day in common use. Their arrows were 
also of reeds, of a small size we may suppose, as at present. - 306. 
From various remarks of our author we may conclude that Darius, 
in fact, possessed no more of India than what lay contiguous to the 
Indus and its branches; and also that the limit of Hdtus’s know- 
ledge eastward was the sandy desert of Jesselmere, called Registan, 
or, the country of sand; and that the rest was described by mere 
report. p. 310. So, by H., a considerable part of the regions of 
North Fadia, embracing portions of Little Thibet and Cabul, as 
well as the S. districts near the mouth of the Indus, and beyond 
that river, as far as the Paddar and the confines of Guzerat, are 
comprised in the India of Hdtus.—See throughout the very inter- 
esting dissertation on Persian India in H. Pers. ch. i. p. 179, and ref. 
in Appendix 5, on the castes of the Indians, to which Hdtus’ re- 
mark éor: dé ro\Ad f6vea "Ivddy, no doubt, applies; the division into 
castes being based, at least originally, on the difference of the stock 
of the various tribes. Cf. E. Orient. H. p. 378, H. Ind. ch. ii. p. 
242, seqq., and D. p. 66. 

b. ty rotoe f\eot.... Tov wordpov. By the river is meant the 
Indus ; hence, it would seem that the nations here spoken of dwelt 
by its mouths, near the Arabite, or perhaps the same as they, 
in the lower part of what is now Scinde: under which name, 
lately become so famous, is comprehended not only the Delta 
of the Indus, but all the country above as far as the influx of the 
Acesines or Chunab. H. Pers. ch. i. p. 191. 

¢. tx toiwy KaXapivwy dppedpevor.—e navigiis arundineis piscantur, 
s., utuntur navigiis arundineis ad captandos pisces. G. The reed, 
of which one joint made a boat, was, according to Cuvier, quoted 
by B., the Bambus arundinacea, the bamboo, which grows to the 
height of 60 ft and more. Cf. also H. /./. p. 192. 

Cu. XCIX. a. Madaion. R., p. 310, observes, “It must be sup- 
posed that Hdtus meant the people who inhabit by the Ganges, 
the proper and Sanscrit name of which is Padda ; Gunga being 
the appellative only; so that the Padei may be the Gangaride of 
later Gk writers.” Cf. also Tibullus 145, quoted by W., 

** [mpia nec seevis celebrans convivia mensis 
Ultima vicinus Phebo tenet arva Padeus.” 
H. 1s of a different and more probable opinion, ef. iii. 38, b. 

b. ic dé robrov Adyov,—as to the matter of that, i. e. old age ; (S. and 
L. D..,) or, as to that consideration—when you come to consider that, 
not many arrive at old age. Cf. vii. 9,ce. Above, od cvyywwe. not 
agreeing with him, cf. vii. 12, b. 

Cu, C.—a. ‘Eriowy de... Ivdévx.7.d. “These, as well as the 
Padeans, are evidently South Indians, living on the further side 
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of the Indus, the countries therefore which flank the Indus to the 
E. near the sea; the province, namely of Scinde, already mentioned, 
or the country between Moultan and Guzerat.—Nor can we fail to 
recognise the race of Indians who abstain from all things havin 
life. The distaste for animal food is indeed extremely genera 
among the Hindus, but it may also be traced among their neigh- 
bours whom we at present know under the name of Mal > 
whose ancestors have always occupied the same districts—rice, 
undoubtedly the grain which is described, being the principal diet 
of these tribes, and what is said of their wild and savage character, 
as well as of their complexion, being strictly eonfdemnatiie with what 
we know of their warlike and cruel habits as well as of their colour.” 
H. Pers. ch. i. p. 195. The extent of the immense district here 
referred to—the Maharashtra, or land of the Mahrattas—is laid down 
in the map to the 2nd vol. of Duff’s Hist. of the Mahrattas. 

b. wai abrotot .... d00v Ktyypoc rd x. r.. According to some the 
marsh-mallow, or else the wall barley is meant. Perhaps rice. é- 
yaQoc, Adverbial Accus. Cf. Jelf, § 579, 4. 

c. abr® Kéduxi,—with the husk itself, husk and all. Cf. Jelf, § 604, 
1, quoted in i. 52, e. 

H. CII. a. Kaoraripy re wodt.—Cf. iv. 44, ce. “The city and 
territory of Cabul.” H. Pers. ch. i. p. 180. 

b. eard yap rovré tort épnuin. The desert here meant must be 
that of Cod%, as the Indians spoken of are those who dwelt N. of 
the rest of the Indians, and consequently in the Mts of Little Thi- 
va or Little Bucharia; H. 7. 7. p. 181. So R. p. 167. Cf. also D. 

. 66. 
: ¢. yivovrat jpbppnkec—Some writers consider the story here told as 
wholly fabulous; others, that what Hdtus calls ants is some species 
of the marmot ; others, that that kind of fox, called by Linneus 
the Canis Corsak, the Prairie dog, is intended. Probably it was 
some species of the hyena, or jackall: pipyn being derived either 
from the Persian mur, an ant, muress, a great ant, eaten mirmisch, 
a large animal like an ant ; or from myr, which in many Eastern 
languages means a wild beast. Maltebrun considers that in the 
stories of the ants and the griffins, nothing more is conveyed than 
that the natives, during their search for gold, have to contend with 
various wild beasts of the desert; and the fable of the ants arose 
from the Indians, in their search for gold dust, following the traces - 
of the white ants, and their wearing the skins of foxes, hyenas, 
&c., while that from the ravages of the white ants arose the tale 
of their war with men. B. H., Pers. ch. i. p. 181, seqq., con- 
cludes that “anyhow the story, possibly only a caravan legend, 
such as we are told of almost every desert, will not appear out of 
character to any one acquainted with the East, even though it 
should be pure fiction. It is possible, all the same, that the fable 
may have some historical foundation, and may have taken its rise 
in the existence of some species of animal, which, like the Ham- 
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ster rat, burrows in the earth,” &c. From the words eisi ydp airioy 
«.7.A., D., p. 57, infers that we may assuredly determine that our 
author visited Susa, the peculiar residence of the kings of Asia, 
ef, vi. 119, a: ¢., from his adding, when he is speaking of the so- 
called Indian ants, “ that some of them were in possession of the 
king of Persia,” i. e. in the royal palace. 

d. ceongdpov—led, or fastened, i, a rope. Cf. Aristoph. Nub. 
1302. Aischyl. Agam. 841, 1649, &c. B. éairndedoac dxwe levéy, 
The conjunctive often follows an aorist participle, when this is 
used in narrations rather to denote the momentary character of the 
action than as an expression of past time. Jelf, § 806, obs. 2.. 
og vewrarwy, as young as possible. Cf. Jelf, § 870, obs. 4, (quoted 
in vi. 44, a.,) and obs. 5, 

Cu. CIII.—a. réccepag pnpode,—four bones in the leg. Schneider 
quotes from Gesner, who writes from actual observation, in his 
Hist. of Quadrupeds, p. 165, “ by the 4 knees, I understand 4 joints, 
and by the 4 thighs, 4 bones ; of which there are 3 in the fore legs, 
and 4 in the hind legs.” B. By S. and L. D. the words appear 
to be taken to mean two thighs and two shins in each leg. 

Cu. CIV.—a. 1d iwSiviv,—during the morning time, in the morning. 
Adverbial expression. Cf. Jelf, § 577, obs. 2, Accus. of Time. uiy- 
pte od ayopiic diadiowoc.—about 12a.m. Cf. ii. 173, a. Hdtus’ mis- 
taken ideas on the heat of the morning sun in the East, appear to 
have arisen, according to Bredow and Mamsiet, quoted by B., from 
his imagining the earth a plane surface over which the sun tra- 
velled, rising in the East, (which of course, according to his theory, 
. would feel the heat then most,) and passing through a concave 
heaven, the extremities of which verged all round close to the 
earth. See R.’s remarks, p. 9, and the reference in the preface to 
this vol. on “The Non-Planetary Earth of Hdtus.” See also D. 
p- 59, seqq., and p. 69. , 

. TO KapTa Wiyer,—tt is cold in good earnest, is thoroughly cold. Cf. 
Jelf, § 456, ¢., quoted in i. 191, f. 

Cu. CV.—a. cai rapadtecPar ixedcopévovc, The verb here may 
either be understood of the failing, i. e. the breaking of the ropes, or 
of the failing of the strength of the male camels. In the Ist sense ; 
The male camels—that are dragged along by the rope, become un- 
Sastened, but not both together, i.e. the right hand one perhaps first is 
unloosed, and then the left, or vice versd. In the 2nd; which appears 
preferable; The mate camels, for they cannot. run like the females, 
Jacl in their strength, (are exhausted,) being dragged on, not equally, 
i. e. not keeping up with the female, or, not together, side by side. B. 
The latter sense is preferred in S. and L. D. 

b. tvdddvar padraxoy oddév. Cf. iii. 51, a. 

Cu. CVI.—a,. Aid ioyariai....% ‘EMdg x. 7. d. Hence it seems 
that Hdtus thought, like others of his countrymen, that Greece was 
the centre of the universe. B. Cf. the refs in iii. 104, a. 

b. xpuede dwheroc—Cf. H. Asia, p. 27—35, and Pers. p. 181, seqq. 

o 2 
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“The lofty chain of Taurus, which encompasses little Bucharia 
and the desert of Cobi, is rich in gold; and not only the rivers 
which flow from it westward, through Great Bucharia, but the de- 
sert streams which run to the E. and lose themselves in the sand, 
or in inland seas, all carry down gold-sand.” Cf. also D. p. 67. 

c. divdpa...- Kxap7ov eipa—the cotton tree is meant. Cf. iii. 47, ¢., 
and H. Asia, p. 37, seqq. _. 

Cu. CVII.—a. It is to be remembered that Hdtus appears never 
to have visited Arabia himself, (cf. ii. 108, Aéyouor. . . "Apa Bron. cf. 
also ii. 111, and ii. 75,) and that all from chs 107—113 is related 
probably on the authority of some Arabian whom he may have 
met in Egypt, or one of the countries bordering on Arabia. B. 
Cf. also D. p. 51, 52. 

b. Ansavoyv.—the gum of the \Hdov, or Cistus Creticus. H. Pheenic. 
ch. iv. p. 348. 

¢. orvpaxa—a species of resin, the gum of the storax officinalis. On 
the commerce of the Phcenicians with Arabia, in spices, perfumes, 
frankincense, &c., cf. H. Phoenic. ch. iv. p. 348, seqq. 

d. biguc bxérrepn, H. Phoen. J. 1, says, “it may be doubtful, 
whether the small flying serpents were any thing more than mos- 

uitoes; or the winged insects, similar to bats, any thing more 
than the winged lizards, Draco volans of Linneus, so common in 
that country.” D. /. 1. appears to consider the story as totally 
fabulous. 

Cu. CVILI.—a. rot Ociov » xpovoin,—Cf. i. 32, ec. 

b. émucvioxerar—conceives again when already big with young, su- 
perfetates, The hare, Leuckart observes, has a double uterus, and 
thus can conceive again, though one part of it be filled. B. 

c. 2) O& d1) Néarva x. 7. X. In this Hdtus is mistaken, as Aristotle, 
H. A. vi. 31, observed; viz. “ that the lioness usually brought forth 
2 young ones at a time, never more than 6, and sometimes onl 
one.” B. Schw. remarks that the lioness at Paris brought forth 
3 times in the same year, Ist an abortion, the 2nd time 3 male 
cubs, the 3rd time 2 female cubs. 

d, iouvéera karayvipwy.—unguibus obstantia lacerando 
B. scratches his way wto it, i.e. into the coating of the womb; 
which we must suppose to be of some considerable thickness. 

Cu. X.—a. Onpia rrepwra x.r.d. Cf. ch. 107, d., above. 

Cu. CXI.—a. év rotor 6 Atéyvcoc érpdgn. B. thinks that Ethiopia 
is here meant, and refers to ii. 146, and iii. 97; H. Pheenie. ch. iy. 
p- 350, that “ India is meant, as thence came the cinnamon or can- 
nella into Arabia, thence transported to other countries by the 
Phoenicians; the fabulous account which he repeats upon the 
authority of the Phcenicians showing very plainly that they made 
a mystery of its real native country,” &c. &c. 

Cua. CXII.—a., Andavorv,—Cf. iii. 107, 6. This method of gather- 
ing this gum prevailed in ancient times, the peasants collecting it 
from the beards of the goats with combs made for the purpose. It 
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is now gathered, according to Tournefort, quoted by L., with a 
kind of whip with a long handle and a double thong, which is 

assed over these plants. By shaking and rubbing it over the 
eaves, the thongs become loaded with an odoriferous glue, adhering 
to the leaves. hen saturated with this, they are scraped with a 
knife, and the substance rolled into a mass.” So also H. Pheenic. 
ch. iv. 349. 

Cu. CXIII.—a. db0 88 yévea diwy w.7.X. The wool from the two 
sorts of sheep of which the breed is composed, that with a long 
tail, and that with a broad, was one of the great articles of mer- 
chandise in the Phoenician trade. See H. Pers. p. 65, p. 184. 

Cu. CXIV.—a. 4 Ai®ozin yoon,—Cf. ii. 30, h., iii. 17, a., 18, a., 
97, 6. Ethiopia and the Malabar coasts of India and the coasts of 
Arabia are Seay denoted under the general and celebrated 
name of Ophir. With these coasts, the African, Arabian, and 
Indian, the Pheenicians carried on at first a caravan trade, and 
afterwards a maritime communication, to their great profit. The 
commodities which they imported were ivory, ‘precious stones, 
ebony, and gold, to which may be added apes and peacocks; all 
satisfactorily proving that they visited the countries just mentioned, 
especially Ethiopia, and probably India. H. Pheenic. ch. iii. p. 
334, seqq. Cf. also p. 352, on the joint participation of the Chal- 
deans and Pheenicians in this trade—-'The men of Dedan were 
thy merchants and went to extensive countries, who gave them in 
exchange for thy wares, horn, ivory, and ebony.” Ezek. xxvii. 15. 
And cf. H. Egypt. ch. iv. p. 450, 456. “When Hdtus visited Egypt, 
about 30 years after the death of Darius, the trade with the interior 
of Africa and Ethiopia had again revived,” &c. &c. On Hdtus’ no- 
tion of geography, “ Ethiopia extending far to the west,” cf. D. p. 66. 

Cu. OxXV—-w. rH AwBiy—Ct. iii. 96, a. 

b. "Hpwdavdéy «.r.r. That Hdtus here means the Eridanus, or 
Padus, the Po, in the N. of Italy, appears hardly probable; since, 
residing at Thurii, he could hardly have remained ignorant of its 
existence. The river intended was probably the Rodaun which 
flows into the Vistula, as W., L., and R. agree; on the banks of 
which the Pheenicians, noted as they were for their commercial 
enterprise, may be supposed to have traded for amber; and their 
jealousy of any rivals may have induced them to keep the source 
of their trade in obscurity. Amber is still found on the banks of 
the Rodaun. Others suppose the Dwina, or the Vistula, to be 
meant. The Phoenician tin and amber trade is discussed in H. 
Carthag. ch. v. p. 80, seqq. “The ancient R,. Eridanus was en- 
tirely fictitious, and every circumstance respecting the trade was 
mystified by fable, commercial jealousy keeping the matter as 
secret as possible-—Gades was the starting-point for this traffic— 
the British and Cassiteridean islands, the Scilly, were the seat of 
the tin trade, but nothing is known beyond probable conjecture 
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respecung the native country of amber. To confine this trade to 
a single place is incorrect—it is plain from Pliny that amber was 
a native of many countries or islands in the north of Europe: all 
the districts of Scandinavia were famous for ——r it; there is 
no reason why the daring nation, which doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope, and sailed from Tyre to Britain, might not have reached the 
Baltic Sea and the coast of Prussia.” H. 7. /., and Phoenie. ch. iii. 
p- 331, See also App. H, Indians. 

b. Kacorepidac.—Some suppose the Balearic, but H., Mannert, 
and B. think that the Scilly islands are intended. R., p. 4, observes 
“that Cornwall ought also to be included, and that great changes 
may have taken place in the state of Scilly and Cornwall since 
the date of that traffic. There are some curious particulars in 
Diod. Sic. v. 2, respecting an island near the British coast, to 
which carriages laden with tin came at low water, in order to its 
being embarked in vessels for the continent. The want of inform- 
ation of Hdtus on these matters can only be referred to the 
jealousy of the Pheenicians.” The island here spoken of may 
possibly refer to St. Michael's Mt, near Penzance, accessible at low 
water. The subject is copiously discussed in H. J. 1. See the fore- 
going note. He is decidedly of opinion that the Cassiterides can 
be no other than the Scilly islands. Cf. also D. p. 67. 

Cu. CX VI.—a, Updc 2 dpxrov rij¢ Edpoixnce—The northern 
of Asia are here meant; for Europe, according to Hdtus, extended 
far into N. Asia. See R. § 3, p. 34, and H. As. i. p. 30, who con- 
siders that Hdtus meant to speak of Siberia and the mts which 
separate it from Great Tartary, the range namely of the Altai; for - 
it must be remembered that Hdtus considered the Euxine, the 
Caspian, and the river Phasis, as the boundaries of Europe and 
Asia. In another passage too, iv. 27, he evidently fixes the country 
of the Arimaspians in the N. E. of Asia. See also D. 1. 2 

b. inte rv youTéyx.r.X. On iri, from under, away from, cf. 
Jelf, § 640, 3, quoted in iii. 91,¢. “ Ritter,” Vorh. 281, quoted in 
the article Arimaspi, “sees in the fable of the Arimaspi and griffins 
the germ of that relative to the Argonauts and the golden fleece ; 
suggests that the Arimaspi and griffins may be only symbols of 
two contending parties in some early religious war between Turan _ 
and Iran; the griffin being the fabulous animal of the Persians.” 
B. seems of opinion that the story of the gold-guarding griffins is 
an invention on the part of some Eastern monarch or nation, to 
deter adventurers from prying too closely into the gold countries, 
Wilford thinks that the bird of Vischnou in the Indian mythology, 
bears some resemblance to the griffin of Oriental fable. Asiat. 
Res. 14. The fable of the griffins and Arimaspians is noticed by 
H. Asia, p. 29, and Scyth. 5 ars p. 16.—* Whatever might be the 
origin of the fable, in it is to be traced the fact that the mines of 
the Altaic chain and of the adjacent regions were worked at a very 
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early period.” See the remarks of D. p. 67, 68, and p. 79. For 
more see the Excursus at the end of vol. ii. of B, On the 
Arimaspi, see iv. 13 and 27. ° ; 

Cu. CX VII.—a,” Acne. “ This story, so improbably told, seems to 
relate to the Oxus, or to the Ochus, both of which have undergone 
considerable changes, partly by dams, partly by their own deposi- 
tions, for they certainly flow near the countries of the Chorasmians, 
the Hyrcanians, and Parthians; but the Sarangeans, if taken for 
the people of Zarang, that is, Segistan, as no doubt they ought to 
be, are out of the question as to any connexion with these rivers. 
But Segistan, as being a hollow tract surrounded by mts, and hav- 
ing a river of considerable bulk (the Hindmend) flowing through 
it and terminating in a lake, viz. the lake of Zurrah or sea of Arius, 
after forming vast alluvions, may have been confounded with those 
through which the Oxus and Ochus flow.” R. p. 195. That the 
Aces is the Oxus appears to be H.’s opinion, Scyth. ch. i. p. 18. 
Cf. also Pers. ch. i. p. 169. 

b. rapsE rot gdpov. On the financial system ofthe Persians, cf. 
i. 153, 0., 155, d., and H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 262, seqq. “The end of 
it was in fact no other than to oblige the conquered nations to pay 
for every thing, and provide for the maintenance of the king, the 
court, and in some sense, of all the nation. Hdtus tells us that, 
independently of the tribute, the whole Persian empire was divided 
into portions for the support of the king and his army and his 
suite ; each district being obliged to provide for a certain period; 
i, 192. In consequence of this arrangement the payments from 
the provinces were principally made in the fruits and natural pro- 
ductions of the earth; exacted with a reference to the fertility of 
each soil, and its natural advantages,” &c. &«. The embankments 
on the Aces are also noticed p. 265. 

Cu. CXVILI.—a. yonparicac@a—agere de aliquaé re, to have some 
business with, hold a conference with. Cf. vii. 163, 6. 

Cu. CXIX.—a. tdnoe rijv ixi Oavary.—CF. i. 109, a. 

b. » & dpsiBero x.r.rX. Cf. Soph. Antig. 909. S¢ Kai addoTpWw~ 
Taroc, k.T.X., who too is more alien to thee than thy children; cf. ii. 
103, ob rpdcwrara, and Jelf, § 502, 3, on the relative gen. after the 
superlative, when it expresses a very high degree of superiority 
arising from a comparison. 

Cu. CXX.—a. trapyoc—a satrap. Cf. i. 153, 0., ii. 98, a., and 
i, 192, c., and refs. 

b. obre yap re waQwve.r.r. It appears that Polycrates had given 
offence, by first receiving and then putting to death some Lydians, 
who had fled from the power of Orcetes to Samos. Cf. Diod. xxi. B. 

Cu. CXXI.—a. ’Avaxpiovra «.7.d. After the death of Poly- 
crates, he was sent for by Pisistratus to Athens. The mention of 
Anacreon at the court of Polycrates is one of the many notices 
scattered up and down, which show the influence of the Despots on 
the arts, &c., of Greece. B. cf. i. 20, a., 59,6., and H. P. A. § 64, &c. 
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. CH. CXXIL—e. Mayvnsiy rp into Matdévdpov—(Inek-bazar,) 

“ Added to distinguish it from Magnesia ad Sipylum, (J/anissa,) 
in Lydia at the foot of Mt Sipylus, to the N.W. of Sardis and E. 
of Phocea.” 

b. IWoduxparne . .. . d¢ Oaraccoxpariew étxevonOn.—Cf. Thucyd, i. 
13. See also on this subject H. P. A. § 6, and H. Greece, p. 69, 
seq.; and on Minos, Thucyd. i. 4, Diod. Sic. iv. 60, and Aristot. 
Polit. ii. 7,2. See also Thirlw. ii. p. 178, &c., and D. p. 116, 117. 

Cu. CXXIII.—a. Misdateee eile succeeded Polycrates. Cf. 
iii. 142. 

b. rév xéopov—the furniture. On the oe of Here, ef. iii. 60, ec. 

c. \dpvaxocg éxr#—A similar stratagem of Hannibal on the Gor- 
tynians, is told in Corn. Nep. Vit. Hann. § 9. Cf. also Thucyd. 
vi. 46, and Cicero de Off. iii. 14. V. 

d. xaraéjoack.t.r. Eustathius, on Odyss. viii. 447, observes that 
before the invention of locks, it was the custom to fasten doors, boxes, 
&c., with cords or thongs, tied in the most intricate knots, Schw. 

Cu. CXXIV.—a. xavroin éyévero x.7.X.—in omnes se 
vertebat ; she tried all sorts of ways—obsecrans Polycratem, ne 
abiret. V. Cf. Jelf, § 690, obs. 1; also vii. 10, d., and ix. 108. 

Cu. CXXV.—a. Anpoxndea—Cf. iii. 129. 

b. ot Lupycove .... ripavvo—Gelo and Hiero are meant, the 
latter of whom flourished cir. 478 B. c., not long before the time 
when Hdtus composed his history. peyadorpereinv—Cf. the defin- 
ition given of it in Aristot. Rhet. i. 9, § 12,‘ dper) tv daravnpact 
peyaBoug rownrtiKy. 

c. obk dking dmnynowe—in a way not proper, i. e. too dreadful to be 
told: probably by flaying, practised on criminals before crucifixion, 
ef. vii. 238, as was also beheading, vi. 30. W. 

Cu. CXXVI.—a. id Md. drapaipnpévove x.r.r. Cf. iii. 61, a., 
seqq., and H..as there quoted. The Magians, as has been ob- 
served, were a Median race, (cf. E. Orient. H. p. 312, 360,) and it 
was natural for the Medes, when the true stock of Cyrus had ended 
in Cambyses, to aim at a resumption of their ancient sway. The 
commotions which ensued were so vast as to be felt throughout all 
Asia. 

b. twa dyyapniov—one of the mounted couriers, who conveyed the 
royal mandates to the satraps, and their despatches to the court; 
who had authority to press horses for the royal post. Esther viii. 9, 
10. Cf. viii. 98, 6. Xenoph. Cyr. viii. 6, 17. Perhaps derived from 
the Persian Hanjar, the dagger worn by the courier as the badge 
of his office. Cf. H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 273. 

¢. imeicac—l aor. part. act. lon. for igeicag, from iin ivately 
placing men in sitet against him. CE vi. 103. Schwe end Matth. 
Gr. Gr. § 211, under ime On air@ ix, horse and all, cf. Jelf, § 
604, 1, quoted in i. 52, e. 

Cu. CXXVII.—a, ix... . ric Weing—sc. ddod, openly, straight- 
forwardly ; used adverbially. Cf. ii. 161, ¢., and ix. 57, ieiy réxvp. 
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“ By artful surprise only could Darius venture to attack Orcetes.” 

See D.’s remarks, p. 117, on the policy of Darius towards this 

one hae rebel, “ whisk previous conduct, as well as whose fate, 
ad already shown the internal weakness of the empire.” 

b. rov xidto piv... . déopupdpeov. “The court of the satrap was 
formed on that of the monarch, and all its ceremonial the same, 
only less magnificent. They had their harems, and a numerous 
attendance of household troops, distinct from the king’s soldiers, 
and consisting in part or altogether of Persians.” H. Pers. ch. ii. 
p- 273. In i. 192, the wealth of Tritanteechmes, satrap of Babylon, 
is spoken of. Cf. also ii. 98, a. A little below, on izoorde, cf. ix. 

» C. tic dv—émeredicee, who in the world, = would that some one, 
could accomplish, &c. Cf. Jelf, § 427,4. “Av with the opt. in the 
formulas of wishing with dc, ric, &c., to express the urgency or 
the impossibility of the wish. 

Cu. CXXVIII.—a. vardédapBave.—Cf. i. 46, a. 

b. mepratpedpevoc—taking off the seal or cover, undoing the fasten- 
ing of each of the letters. Cf. H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 273. “To take 
care of the king’s interests there were also attached to the court of 
each satrap royal scribes, to whom were issued the king’s com- 
mands, and by whom they were communicated to the satrap. The 
commands thus conveyed required the most prompt obedience, and 
the smallest resistance was accounted rebellion,” &c. dmayopete— 
pn, Cf. Jelf, § 749, 1, quoted in i. 158, a. 

Cu. CXXIX.—a. Aiyurriwy rode doxéovrag x.7.d. As the heal- 
ing art was but little practised among the Persians, it is probable 
that after Cambyses had added Egypt to the empire, they obtained 
their physicians thence; especially as the art was much practised 
there. Cf. ii. 84. B. 

b. mapaxotcac—having heard accidentally. ¢dabpwe ix., being ill, 
as in vi. 135; but in the following ch. ga. éy. ray réxvny, knew his 
art but badly, had but a poor knowledge of it. be vi. 94. 

Cu. CXXX.—a. reyvdew ixtordpevoge—he appeared to Darius 
to dissemble, though he knew the art full well ; imordpevog = kairep 
émordpevoc. Schw. This appears preferable to, he appeared to 
know how to dissemble, of W. 

b. wie ot éwérpee, Sc. éavrdy, aut rd xpaypa. Schw. 

c. 6 O& yey éxeipero... . éroinoe.—but he (Democedes) asked him 
whether he intentionally gave him a double evil, (i. e. 2 pair of fetters, 
instead of one,) because he had cured him. 

d. irortrrovea—dipping down deep. Cf. ii. 136, ¢., and Aris- 
toph. Aves, 1145. rod ypvoot civ Onej, B. confesses himself unable 
toexplain. The emendation of Toupis é¢ ray xpvooOjeny, and of G., 
é¢ Tov xpuood riv Oncny, into the money-chest. 

é. srarijpac—By this the Attic gold coin, so called, is intended, 
equal in value to the Daric, (the coin, no doubt, with which De- 
mocedes was paid, cf. iii. 96, ¢.,) that is, to 20 drachme, or 16s. 3d. 
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It is said to have been first coined by Croesus in Lydia, i. 94, b.; 
but be this as it may, the stater of Croesus was the first gold coin- 
age with which the Gks were acquainted. B. In later times the 
tetradrachm = 3s. 3d., was also called stater, Matt. xxvii. 27, but 
it is doubted whether it bore the name in the flourishing times of 
the Athenian Republic. Smith’s D. of A., Drachma, Aurum, &c. 

Cu. CXXXI.—a. rarpi ovveiyero «. r. \.—2was oppressed, ill treat- 
ed, by a harsh father. B. 

b. ixariy pvéwy. 100 minas = 410/.; the mina= 4. Is. 3d., ac- 
cording to Hussey; and the talent = 2437. 15s. The greatness of 
this pension seems improbable, considering that it is said to have 
been given before the Persian war, after which Athens, when far 
more rich, could afford but two drachmas per diem to an ambassa- 
dor. See Aristoph. Acharn. 66, and cf. Plut. 408. The conjecture of 
D. p. 36, appears probable; that Hdtus was thus informed by the 
Crotoniats, during his stay in Magna Grecia; and they would be 
likely to exaggerate the fame of, and pension granted to, their 
countryman. 

ec. cai Apyeiot Hxovoy x-7-.—-Cf. Mill. Dorians, ii. ch. 6, On 
the music of the Dorians.” He particularly mentions Sacadas, 
about B. c. 588, who wrote poetry, composed music, and played 
lyric songs and elegies to the flute, pp. 334, 345; also Ariston, an 
ancient flute-player of Argos, and Hierax. 

Cu. CXXXII.—a. sporpamefoc —Cf. H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 254, 
seqq.—speaking of the courtiers of superior rank who were dis- 
tinguished by the general appellation of the friends, the kinsmen, 
or the servants of the king, titles which under every despotic 
genes are understood to confer a high degree of importance. 

hey were commonly called gyro and dpédriuot, or also ovyyeveic, 
not always implying a real consanguinity with the king, but only 
a certain dignity, see Esther iii. 2, 3, ‘Those who stood in the 
king’s gates,” the courtiers and great officers; and in p. 102, of the 
same vol.—speaking of the site of the palace of Persepolis—the 
building, that is, which was destined, according to the customs of 
the Persians, for the entertainment of the grandees of the court on 
occasions of solemn festival. That such was the custom of the 
court of Persia, there is no question—see Esther i. 3, 4. 

Cu. CXXXIII.—a. ’Arécoy—Cf. iii. 88, c. 

Cu. CXXXIV,—a, avtavopivy yap x.7r.d. Cf. Odyss. ii. 315, 
and Lucretius iii. 447— 

“ Preterea, gigni pariter cum corpore, et una 
Crescere sentimus, pariterque senescere mentem,” &c. V. 

b. tiv rpwrny (sc. pay, ddov.)—primum, at first, at present. Cf. 
Jelf, § 558, 1. éaOvpiw yap «.7.A. Cf. Athenzeus xiv. c. 18, p 
652, where other causes also are mentioned, and Thirlw. ii. c. xiv. 
p 191, egg. And on the effects of the war with Greece upon 

ersia, H. Pers, ch. ii. p. 227, 228. 
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Cu. CXXXV.—a. rai &pa eo, supply éxe—Cf. Jelf, § 895, 2, 
Brachylogy. Cf. Ul. xix. 242—Adre’ tae’ dpa pdOog ny, rerédeoro 
6 Epyov. 

rg bkwe re wy—and to take care that Democedes shall not run away 
From them. Cf. Jelf, § 812, 2. dxwe or drwe ph stands with the fut. 
ind. or with the conj. to express a desire or warning, dpa or Spare, 
_ videte, being readily supplied by the mind. On émm)ha ef. i. 

9 J- ‘ 

c. tn macav—riy ‘Edddda. An especial method of bringing a 
word or words prominently forward is by separating those which, 
as making up one notion, would be naturally joined together. 
Hereby generally only one is marked as important, but sometimes 
two, especially when they stand at the beginning and end of the 
sentence. (§ 902,3.) The old grammatical term for this is Hy- 
perbaton, Lat. verbi transgressio. Jelf, § 904, 1. % ra dpa... . 
oupBaréec0ar—ad tla dona, s. donis illis, sese adjecturum (would add 
or contribute) onerariam navem, is the later interpretation of Schw. ; 
but because the words zpdc dé will then be superfluous, B. prefers 
his earlier rendering of é¢ ra dépa, ad transferenda dona &c. 
ovpBarécba yorjpara, contribute money, is used in vii. 29. 

d. imwWpapwr—eagerly catching at or seizing. eb lon. for ob, sui 
ipsius ; in this place it loses its accent as being an enclitic. Schw. 

f. Jelf, § 145. 

Cu. CXXXVI.—a. rijc "Iradine—By Italy, as in iv. 15, vi. 126, 
viii. 62, Hdtus does not intend all that we now call Italy, but only 
the S. part, colonized by the Grks, and afterwards called Magna 
Grecia. B. Cf. Smith’s’C. D. Italia. 

b. ix pnorovng tij¢ Anporijdeoc—out of favour or kindness for 
Democedes. Attributive gen. Jelf, § 496, obs. 4. Cf. i. 4, a., iii. 155. 

Cu. CXXXVII.—a. ayopafovra—foro versantem. Cf. ii. 35, 
iii. 139, iv. 164. B. On this and the following ch. see the re- 
marks of D. p. 36, on the inference thence that Hdtus’ history was 
written in Italy and at an advanced age. 

b. nig tatira.... mepiBpic8a; how will it satisfy Kg Darius, 
i. e. how will king Darius be pleased, to be insulted mm this manner ? 
Cf. viii. 70. W. After jv dédnobe jpytag sub. adroy, if you de- 
prive us of him, take him from us. Schw. 

c. dppoorat . .. . yuvaica.—that he was engaged to marry the 
daughter, &c. appdlev tivd rim desponsare mulierem alieui, cf. ix. 
108; dppdgecOai ra sibi puellam desponsare, s. uxorem ducere. Cf. 
v. 32, 47, vi. 65. Milo the noted Athlete, said to have been 7 
times crowned at the er games, and 6 at the Olympic, was 
a ocd Pythagoras, died about 500 8.c. B. Cf. Thirlw. ii. p. 
145, 153. 

Cu. CXXXIX.—a. wodtwy.... mpwrny «.7.X. On the power 
and wealth of Samos, cf. iii. 59, 60, and Thirlw. ii. p. 178. ot 
orparevopevor, in the following sentence, = oi éixovpos, the mercen- 
artes, in iii. 4, a. On Syloson ef. ii. 182, and iii. 39. B. 
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b. wviero—twas for buying it, would fain have bought it. B. Cf. 
i. 63, f. GAAwe, simply, plainly, gratis, See S. and L. D. 

Cu. CXL.—a. evepyérnco—cf. viii. 85. The Persian title of those 
who had conferred any benefit on the monarch, or done the state good 
sersice, whose names also were enrolled in the records, and to 
whom great honour was paid, was Orosange. B. So the name 
of Mordecai, Esther vi. 1, was inscribed, “in the book of the re- 
cords of the Chronicles,” from which Chronicles of the reign of 
Ahasuerus, cf. Esther ii. 23, x. 2, it has been thought that the Bk 
of Esther is itself a translated extract. Such were kept by the 
kings of Israel and Judah. With regard to those of the Persians 
kept by the royal scribes, see the interesting account in H. Pers. 
p- 56, 57, seqq., E. Orient. H. p. 311. Cf. v. 58, ¢., vii. 61, @., and 
on the Euergete, H. Pers. ch. i. p. 254. 

b. rpoadetpar—I owe honour, or gratitude. Cf. i. 61, e. 

c. h tee h ovdeic—few or none, next to none, hardly anybody. Cf. 
Persius Sat. i. 3, “ Vel duo, vel nemo.” Thucyd. iii. 111, and Jelf, 
§ 659, obs, 2. 

Cu. CXLI.—a.’Ordévea. Cf. iii. 68, 80. oré\etv,—fo Jit out, or 
prepare. Cf. Blomf. Gloss. Asch. Pers. 615. B. 

H. CXLII.—a. ov« teyévero,—whose wish did not turn out suc- 
pasar to him, was not granted to him. Cf. i. 78, vii. 4, 8, v. 51, 
&e. B. 

b. tym bi ra Te wédac K.T-r. but what I blame in my neighbour, 
i. e. om meee I myself will not do, as far as in me hes. Cf. vii. 
136. W. 

Cu. CXLITI.—a. tig 3). . . . Showy»—under pretence of giving an 
account of the treasure. dovva déyor, cf. viii. 100, ¢. 

b. Avxdpyroc, afterwards made governor of the island by the 
Persians. Cf. v. 27. 

Cu, CXLV.—a. iropapysrepoc,—hebetioris ingenit, 
maddish, On the comparative used without any object of compari- 
son, cf. Jelf, § 784, quoted in i. 27, 6. duaxin. did rijc yop., ereep- 
ing out through the prison. Jelf, § 627,i.1, a. kai o¢.—rywo. rig 
év0. arit.—I will take vengeance on them for their coming here, testes 
of requital, revenge, &c., take a gen. of that whence the desire of 
requital or revenge arises. Jelf, § 500. 

aH. CXLVIII.—a, txadéet ic Aaxeduipova. From iii. 54, 56, and 
47, it seems that friendship anciently existed between Samos and 
Lacedemon ; though afterwards broken off by hostilities. Hence 
Meandrius retired to Sparta, and as the Samian exiles came to 
ask aid of Lacedemon, so he now trusted, through the help of 
Sparta, to recover his power at Samos. B. 

b. ripwpinv—aid, assistance. Cf. Thucyd.i. 58. V. 

Cu. CXLIX.—a, caynveboavrec—sweeping with a drag-net. Cf. 
vi. 31, and H. Pers. ch. il. p. 219. After speaking of the custom 
of transplantation among the Persians, cf. ii. 104, a., andi. 155, d, 
he says, “ in the case of islanders it was even their custom to make 
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a sweep of the inhabitants. The army of conquerors was formed 
in a line, + gly ete the island, and drove every thing before 
it which bore the human form, leafing a desert behind. it is the 
characteristic of despotism, says Montesquieu, to cut down the 
tree in order to get at the fruit.” Thirlw. ii. c. 14, p. 195, remarks, 
**Syloson was put in possession of—a desert; the solitude he had 
made passed into a proverb: gyre YvAocwvroc ebpvywpin; which 
however Strabo, xiv. p. 638, supposes to have arisen out of the 
desolating tyranny of Syloson himself, It was at length re-peo- 
pled; but the sun of Samos never rose again with its pristine lustre.” 
Cu, CL.—a. BaBvénor dxtornoay, According to the E. Orient. 
H., Darius Hystaspes, 521—485 B. c., and this revolt 518 B. c. 
Prideaux fixes it 517 B.c.; “ for in the beginning of the third year 
of Darius, we learn from Zechariah i. 11—15, that the whole em- 
ire was then in peace; and therefore the revolt could not then 
ave happened; and the message of Sharezer and Regem-Melech 
from Babylon, Zech. vii. 1—3, proves the same for that year also. 
And therefore it could not be till the 5th year that this war broke 
out,” &c. Cf. Clinton’s Fast. Hell. i. p. 379, and E. Orient. H. 
. 372. 
3 b. wai rH tapayy.—Cf. iii. 126, a. “How grievously the Baby- 
lonians felt the Persian yoke is proved by this their general revolt 
at the commencement of the reign of Darius, who after the cap- 
ture of Babylon by the stratagem of Zopyrus, demolished the greater 
part, if not the whole, of its outward walls.” H. Bab. ch. i. p. 397. 
c. éroinoay rowrde x... “ Hereby,” says Prideaux, /. U., “ was 
very signally fulfilled the prophecy of Isaiah, xlvii. 9, ‘That two 
things should come to them in one day, the loss of children and 
widowhood, and that these should come upon them in their per- 
fection, for the multitude of their sorceries, and the great abund- 
ance of their enchantments.’” See also the rest of Prideaux’s 
remarks on this taking of Babylon. 
Cu. CLI.—a. rode rpopayejvac—Ctf. i. 164, a. 
Cu. CLIII.—a. rév éxra dvdpiy x. 7r.4.—Cf. iii. 70, seqq. and 
80, a. 
b. jpidvwr pia érexe.—so rare an occurrence as to be considered a 
prodigy: by Aristotle, H. A. vi. 24, it is altogether denied. B. 
ec. rd Bpédoc. In applying this word to the young of a beast, 
Hdtus copies Homer: ef. I]. xxiii. 266; Bpipog iypiovoy kvéovoar. 
W 


d. rpdg TH... PN... MpdE THY OH ane cee mooc here, 
in consequence of, nm accordance with, Ge Jelf, § 638, iii. 3, ¢. 

e. ixedy wep typiovor—when mules, although mules, although they 
are barren, should breed. So Homer, yevvaiog ep tov,—although 
so noble, Jelf; § 734, 3.\ OL Scand. L-Dy.mep. 

H. CLIV.—a. xapra .... at dyaOospyia... . ripdvrat.—noble 
deeds are held worthy of honour in a very great degree. Cf. iii. 140, 
a. ei dtéduroye.7.d. Here ei d¢ = ei w,—unless he should muu- 


wont 
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. late himself and desert. Cf. Jelf, § 860, 5. When two conditional 
_ sentences are opposed as alternatives, ei dé is often used for «i dé uh, 
_ as the first clause is already negatived by means of the opposed 
sentence. So, as here, where the first alternative is not expressed 
by a conditional clause. Cf. vi. 56, a. Cf. also iii. 160, and i. 67, 
on aya0., noble deeds wrought for one’s country. 

Cu. CLV.—a. ’Accvupiovc—i. e. the Babylonians. Cf. i. 102, 5., 
193, a. ; 

b. t&érrwoag rHv goeviv,—have you not lost your reason ? lit. have 
you not sailed out of your mind? A figure of speech natural to the 
maritime Ionians; cf. vi. 12. V. Ei.... deperidea, if I had dis- 
closed to you. Cf. i. 107, a. The imperf. éri#yy (in Attic usually 
érifovv) in Ion. retains what was probably its oldest form, éri®ea, 
(as érerbgea for érerigerv,) éridecc, ee, &c. Jelf, § 279, 8. Cf. wpo- 
eridee, Vili. 49, advice, iv. 125. 

C. hv ph rev ody denoy, here ra od sub. pion, = od, nist tue defue- 
rint partes: unless there be a failing on your part. So viii. 140, rd 
ipérepoy = dyeic. Schw. 

d. rag BaXavdypac—the keys. A hollow piece of iron, or key, 
used to lay hold of and draw the Badavoe, the pin, out of the Ba- 
Aavodécn, the hole in the extremity of the poyddc or bar, through 
the extremity of which the BéAavog passed. The bar stretched 
across the gate, and was secured by the Badavog, which could not 
be withdrawn from its place, the Badavodécn, without the pro 
key, Badavaypa, to lay hold of it with. Cf. Thucyd. ii. 4, and Ar- 
nold’s note: also Thucyd. iv. 111. 

Cu. CLVI.—a. imorpepopevoc—turning himself about and looking 
back, as if in fear of pursuit. 6), scilicet, forsooth. V. 

b. ob yap Oo)... .Karampotterar—for surely he shall not escape with 
impunity. Cf. iii. 36, a. duet. 7. Bovd. cf. vii. 234, b. 

Cu, CLVII.—a. ravra oy fy tv x. 7d. Cf. i. 122, a. 

Cu, CLVIII.—a. rae re Kiociac x. rd. “ The Cissian or Susian 
gate, cf. R. p. 357, must surely have been on EK. front of the city, 
as Susa lay to the E., and from the position of the Persian troops, 
the Belidian gate was near it; for they were stationed opposite 
these gates, and matters would be so contrived, as to facilitate, as 
much as possible, the junction of the two bodies of troops which 
were first to enter the city, as a kind of forlorn hope. The other 
ye at which the feints were made, the first the Ninian towards — 

inus, or Nineveh, to the N.; the Chaldean to the S.; (B. thinks 
to the E., as that side of the city was particularly the residence of 
the Chaldeans ;) and perhaps those of Semiramis to the N. E.” So 
also, cf. i. 181, a., it may be doubted, from the position of what is 
now considered to be the Birs Nimroud, (cf. H. Bab. ch. i. p. 399,) 
whether the Belidian gates were not on the W. side, as thither, to 
the temple of Belus, as to the nearest place of refuge, the besieged 
would most probably have fled. Zuevov—raei Eeaoroc—in quo quis- 
que ordine manserunt. Cf. Jelf, § 478, Especial Peculiarities in the 
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use of the Nominative. When the action of a whole body is at- 
tributed likewise to each individual of that body, (cyjpa xa’ dow 
cai pépoc,) the whole is put in themom. instead of the gen., each 
part thereof being considered as in opposition to the whole. 

Cu. CLIX.—a. 1rd reiyog wepuite x... B.C. 517. E. Orient. 
H. ‘“ As soon as Darius was master of the place, he took away all 
their hundred gates, cf. Jeremiah li. 53, and beat down their walls, 
ef, Jer. 1. 15, 41, 44, 48, from 200 cubits, their former height, to 
50; and of these walls only, Strabo and others are to be under- 
stood, when speaking of the walls of Babylon as no more than 50 
cubits high. The inhabitants he gave to be a spoil to his Persians, 
who had before been their slaves, according to the prophecy of 
Zechariah, ii. 9.” Prid. pt. i. bk. iti. ; cf. i. 178, a. seqq. 

Cu. CLX.—a. cai yap dépd we. r.d.—CE. iii. 84, a., 140, a. 

b. d¢ tv Aiyirry x.r.d. Cf. Thucyd. i. 109. This happened in 
the 7th year of Artaxerxes I., 458 B.c. Cf. Prid. Conn. pt. i. bk. 
v., and Clinton's Fast. Hell. i. p. 50. 

¢. MeydBidou dé . . . . Zwrupoc, b¢ x.r.d. This happened 425 B. c., 
in the th year of the Peloponnesian war. Cf. i. 130, 5., iv. 43, 
and Ctesias Excerpt. Persic. § 43, referred to by B. 
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SCYTHIA AND DARIUS’ EXPEDITION THITHER—THE GREEK COLO- 
NIES ON THE COAST OF LIBYA, AND THE VARIOUS TRIBES OF 
LIBYA. 


Cu. I.—a. ivi Seidag.... iaciwe,—508 8. c. E. Orient. H. Cf. 
also Clinton’s Fast. Hell. i. p. 579; but according to Thirlw. and 
Prid. 513 B. c. On the causes of Darius’ invasion of Scythia, and 
the probability or improbability of his ever having done so at all, 
ef. iv. 83, a., 118, a. In connexion with book iv. the two chs. on 
the Scythians in vol. ii. of H. As. Nat. should be read throughout ; 
also Niebuhr’s Geog. Researches on Hatus, and D. p. 118—122. Cf. 
also E. Orient. H. p. 375, seqq., and on Hadtus’ Scythia, iv. 16, a. 

b. we Kai mpdrepdy poe cionra x.7-r. Cf. i. 6, b., 15, a., 103, d., 
and particularly iv. 11, a. évog, a battle or action. Cf. vi. 114, a. 

Cu. I].—a. reprigavrec—placing the blind men at equal distances 
all round. Cf. iv. 202. 

b. rb... . émiordpevov—the cream, that which floats on the surface 
¢ cnc After imordpuevoy supply yysivra. Cf. Jelf, § 895, 2, 

rachylogy. 

Cu. II ].—a, ragpov dpvédpuevore.r.d. R., p. 95, observes ; “ Hdtus 
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speaks again of the same trench in ce. 20, as the E. boundary of 
the Royal Scythians. No mts, however, are marked in any posi- 
tion corresponding to the above idea; and we have never heard of 
any mts of Tauris, save those within the Krimea. It is probable, 
therefore, that the trench intended was that which shut up the 
peninsula. In this case, therefore, some other word than moun- 
tains should be read; and the trench, a fortification implying a 
rampart too, would have been drawn from the Palus Meotis to 
the opposite shore of Tauris.” The Palus Meotis, Sea of Azov, 
cf. iv. 86, c. On the derivation of the name, &c., see article Meotis, 
Class. Dict., and the extracts there given from Creuzer, &e. Briefly, 
the name is a connecting link between the early religion of India 
and the countries of the West, the slimy waters of the Maotis or 
Mother of the Euxine, iv. 45, 86, a type of the primitive slime from 
which the world was supposed to be formed; the name Meotis = 
Mov0, Terra Mater, or Isis of the Egyptians, the Mar of Sancho- 
niatho, imus, the yi phrno, primitive slime ; the root to be found in 
the Sanserit Maha—Mai, Magna Mater. : 

b. opotoi—eiva. On the nom. with the infin, ef. Jelf, § 672, 673. 

Cu. V.—a. Tapyiraov. “The Targitaus of Hdtus has in its root 
some affinity to the name Turk; as that of Paralate, the tribe 
descended from his youngest son, has to Perlas, or Berlas, the tribe 
last in rank of those descended from Turk. Targitaus was the s. 
of Jupiter; Turk of Japhet.” Cf. R. p. 73. So also Hammer, 
quoted by B., considers that Turk and Targitaus are the same with 
Togarmah, the s. of Gomer, the s. of Japhet, Gen. x. 3, in whom 
also the name of Thor is traceable. Cf. E. Orient. H. Introd, 
Ethnography, p. 3. On the construction of the Ist sentence of this 
ch., ‘Qc d SeiOar... . ogérepor, cf. Jelf, § 898, 4, Consolidation of 
Sentences. 

b. Aaurééaiv x.r.A. According to Pelloutier, Hist. of the Celts 
i. p. 136, the termination zais signifies son. These names, Rei- 
chard, also quoted by B., endeavours to trace in those of different 
towns at the present time ; as from Aezot. Lipowetz in the province 
of Kiew; from ’Aprof. Aparka in Tula ; from Kodog. Kolomna, 
&c. &c., with more ingenuity probably than truth. ; 

ec. odyapw—Cf. i. 215, b. émiovroc, sc. abrov, when he advanced 
to tt. On the gen. partic., standing alone, without its subject, 
which is supplied from the context, cf. Jelf, § 696, obs. 3. 

Cu. VI.—a. Srodrérove—Cf. iv. 11, a. 

Cu. VII.—a. didooOa dé oi dud rovro—not because he would not 
live through the year, but, on account of the danger, this reward was 
given to him who had properly watched it. L. With this B. appears 
to agree, as he adds no more, merely quoting Schw., “that the 
meaning of the passage is not sufficiently clear.” The words da 
rovro, however, as Hdtus is not speaking of keeping awake, but of 
falling asleep during the watch, appear hardly to bear the sense 
assigned by L., besides which the supposition of their having to 
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give so great a portion of land annually to the wakeful sentinel 
would involve some difficulty. It may perhaps be inferred that 
the land was given to him who fell asleep during his watch, from 
the idea that the slumber was supernatural, and therefore that the 
sleeper would soon be called away from the earth, till which time 
he was assigned this portion of land for his maintenance ; and this, 
as means, doubtless, were provided to fulfil the prediction of his 
speedy death, would not be long in his possession, Similar customs 

are alluded to in Ovid. Metam. xv. 616, &c. Cf. also Livy ii. 5. | 

b. ixd xrepsv—Cf. iv. 31. 

Cu. VIIL.—a. Cnovdxa,—B., from Pliny H. N. iv. 3,and Pomp. 
Mela iii. 6, 15, concludes that the kingdom of Geryon was not, as 
some suppose, in Ambracia, but in the S. of Spain, and that the 
Island Erythia is the present Isla de Leon. Such also seems to 
be the idea of H., Pheen. ch. ii. p. 31, cf. also the Classical Journal 
iii. 140. For the astronomical explanation of this, part of the 10th 
labour of Hercules, according to the theory of Dupuis, cf. ii. 42, e., 
see Hercules, Class. Dict. “In the 10th month the sun enters the 
sign Zaurus ; the constellation Orion now sets; the Herdsman, or 
conductor of the oxen of Icarus, also sets; as does likewise the 
Eridanus, &c. Now in his 10th labour Hercules slew Busiris, 
here identical with Orion, and in this same labour bore away from 
Spain the oxen of Geryon, and arrived in Italy, &c. &e.” Cf. also 
erculee, Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog. 

b. tw “HparAntwy ornéwv. Cf. ii. 33, e. 

c. roy d&'Oxeavoy «.7r.r. Cf. ii. 23, a. 

Cu. [X.—a. riv ‘YAainyv—“ Hylea was the name of the penin- 
sula now called Jamboylouk, adjacent to Taurica on the N. W. 
formed by the lower part of the Borysthenes, the Euxine, the gulf 
of Carcinitis, and the river Hypacyris, hod. the Kalauczac, which 
flowed into it, This tract, unlike the rest of the maritime Scythia, 
had trees in it; iv. 193. This is not only confirmed by Pliny, but 
by Baron Tott in modern times.” R. p. 63. 

Cu. X.—a. riv lworijoa mpoditavra, showing her the way of fitting 
on the girdle. B., following the reading of G. and Schw. instead 
of rpocdétavra. 

b. rijc émtorokHjc—mandati, of his orders; cf. vi. 50, and Blom- 
field’s Gloss. ad A’sch. P. V.  B. 

c. tx rév Cworhpwv gopeivy gead.—carry drinking-cups hanging from 
their girdles. Jelf, § b6, 3. 76d podvoy kc. r. X.—hoe ae aru 
matrem parasse Scythe, s. in Scythe commodum instituisse. B. 

Cu. I.—a. Maocayeréwy -... Apdtea x. t.rd. “The settle- 
ments which Hdtus assigns to the Scythians proper extend from 
the Danube to the Tanais, or Don, around which several other 
tribes had their residence.—The Scythians, in their own language 
Skolots, (i. e. Slavonians,*) had not always inherited this country, 
but were reported, by historical tradition preserved among them- 

* See also Donaldson's Varronianus, ch. ii. § 5, p. 29, seaq. 
P 
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selves,to have come from the E. Being pressed by another people, 
the Massagete, they crossed the R. Araxes, (that is, here probably, 
the Wolga,) expelled the Cimmerians, and took possession of their 
settlements, which they still retained in the of our historian. 
From time to time they made irruptions into the S. of Asia; and 
in a great expedition against the remains of the Cimmerians, they 
even conquered the Medes about 70 years before Cyrus, kept the 
whole of Asia Minor for 28 years, and extended their excursions 
to Egypt, whose king Psammitichus was obliged to buy them off.” 
H. Scyth. ch. i. p.6. In the note, p. 6, he agrees with Michaelis and 
Schlozer, that this invasion of the Scythians is identical with that 
of the Chaldeans, i. 181, d. See also on this invasion refs, in iy. 
1, 5., and on the Massagete, i. 201, a. 

b. Kizpspiwv—Cf. the preceding note. Niebuhr considers them 
to be 2”ongols ; how much of W. Scythia they occupied is unknown, 
but it appears that their possessions extended westward, at least 
to the river Tyras or Dneister ; respecting the walls, &c., still 
found in the time of Hdtus under the name of Cimmerian, he does 
not say they were in the peninsula, but the context implies it, and 
it is not improbable that he had seen them, &c. R. p. 74. 

C. we dmadd.—pndé mpdc wédovg «. Tr. \.—that it was their business, 
or plan, to retire, nor was t proper to incur risk against a numerous 
enemy. dedpevov (sin) = dior. Cf. i. 79a. , 

d, worapiv Tépnv.—the Dniester, “ still called Tyral near its 
mouth.” Cf.iv. 51. H.d. 2. p. 5. 

Cu. XII.—a. Keppéoua reiy. . . . Mop0. Kiyzp.—As retyog means a 
town, as well as a fort or castle, iv. 46, it is possible, that by the 
Kip. teiyea here spoken of, may be meant the town Cimmerium, 
now Eski Krim, i. e. Old Krim, in the interior of the Tauric Cher- 
sonese. The place called the “Cimmerian Ferry ” was probably 
at the mouth of the Cimmerian Bosphorus. R. P. 74, mentions that 
Baron Tott saw, in the mountainous parts of the Krimea, ancient 
castles, &c., perhaps, originally at least, the works here alluded to, 

b. Béoropog Keupipvoc—the Straits of Kaffa. Cf. Smith’s C. D. 

c. Sworn wok K.7-X. On the E. coast of Paphlagonia; Sinod; 
a Milesian colony founded 632 B. c., and the mother city of Tra- 

zus and several other cities. See H. P. A. § 78, and Smith’s 
G. D. All the Gk colonies on the coast of the Black Sea—ap 

riating to themselves the navigation and commerce of that Sea, 
infusing life and activity into the tribes of the North, and opening 
a connexion with the most remote countries of the East—were 
colonies from Miletus. See the interesting ch. in H. on the Com- 
merce of the Scythians, p. 22, seqq. 

Cu. XIII.—a.’Apiorén¢c— The accounts of his life are as fabulous 
as those about Abaris the Hyperborean.” Cf. Aristeas, Smith’s D. 
of Gr. and R. Biog. He is said to have written an epic poem on 
the Arimaspi, in 3 bks, 6 of the verses of which are preserved by 
Longinus, § 10. Ritter, Vorhalle, p. 271, considers that the legend 
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concerning him was derived from the ancient doctrine of Buddha, 
concerning the immortality and transmigration of the soul; as a 
similar account concerning Buddha is believed among the Indians: 
ef. iv. 53,d. The same origin he assigns to the fables of Zalmoxis, 
iv. 95, Epimenides, Pythagoras, and Abaris. H., J. . p. 16, fixes 
Aristeas at about 200 years before Hdtus, and remarks, that we 
see by the account here given of the poet, to what high antiquity 
the commerce of the Greék colonies of the Pontus Euxinus wit 
Eastern Asia must be referred. Cf. D. p. 78, 79, and 119. 

b. "Ioondévac, in Great Turtary, Cf. i. 201, a., iv. 25, d. On the 
Arimaspi, cf. iv. 27, 32. On the Griffins, iii. 116,. The Hyper- 
boreans, a name applied pretty indiscriminately by ancient writers 
to every nation far to the North, are discussed at length by Rennel, 
p- 150, seqq. He calls them the zncogniti of Hdtus, but appears to 
conclude, that, according to our author’s extended dimensions of 
Europe, he meant to include in it the Hyperboreans, and that by 
them are represented the Russians and Siberians, and particularly 
those of the latter, who dwell on the upper parts of the rivers Oby 
and Jrtish. Cf. also iv. 33, a. There is a very interesting extract 
from Miiller’s Universal History in Class. Dict., Hyperboreans. 
By “a sea,” up to which their country extended, appears to be 
meant a Northern Ocean. This is largely discussed in R. p. 148, 
seqq. See D. p. 86. He appears to consider that Hdtus glances 
at Hecateus in “ his jests about the Hyperboreans.” 

¢. ini ry voriy Oaddooy.—i. e. the Eurme, as being the South Sea 
in respect to the Northern or Frozen Ocean, mentioned a few lines 
above. Elsewhere the S. Sea, so called in opposition to the N. Sea 
or Mediterranean, ii. 158, /., is the same as the Red Sea, in its 
wider sense, the great Ocean between Africa and India. The force 
of the words of course depends entirely on the position where the 
speaker conceives himself. to be, like the Latin altus, high or deep. 

hus Hadtus, talking of Egypt, calls the Arabian, the S. Sea; and 
when he speaks of the Cimmerians, he calls that Sea the South 
Sea, which is south of them. Of course when the country is given, 
the Sea is easily determined. Cf. iv. 37, a. Cf. i. 1, d. 

Cu. XIV.—a. ’Apraxing wédog, a sea-port near Cyzicus, Artaki. 
B. Cf. D. p. 44, on our author's extensive travels. 

4. gavivra—ic Ipor. having (come to, and) appeared at Proco- 
nessus. Cf. Jelf, § 646, 1, quoted in iii. 62,4. ra ’Appdaowea—Cf. 
note a. on the preceding =m This poem contained the most an- 
cient traditions concerning the E. and N, of the ancient world. 
H. 1.2. Cf. also Mill. Dor. i. p. 301. 

Cu. XV.—a. Tade d olda k.r.A. As Metapontum was scarcely 
a day’s journey from Thurii, we may well suppose that Hdtus 
visited this place himself, and hence derived his information. That 
he did so indeed cannot be doubted, see D. p. 35. Cf. iv. 99,¢. On 
the wor? Italy, see iii. 136, a. : 

b. "It wrtwy—ltali, the aboriginal inhabitants of Italy, Italiote, 

P 2 
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the foreigners, especially Greeks, settled in the country. Cf. Matth. 
Gr. Gr. § 103. 

ec. eva xépat. See what is said of Zalmoxis in iv. 95.  Ac- 
cording to Porphyry, a crow, in the tenets of the Magi, signi- 
fied the priest of the sun, the most ancient deity, the Indian 
Koros or Buddha, whose priest Ritter considers Aristeas to have 
been. B. ‘ 

Cu. XVI.—a. Sects. iv.—vii. and x. of R. are taken up with 
Scythia. They are well worthy of being read through. H.’s Geog. 
of the Scythians, ch. i. is, however, shorter and more interestingly 
written, besides the advantages he possesses over Rennel in an 
acquaintance with Greek and with the works of Mannert, Gat 
terer, &c. 

“The boundaries which Hdtus assigns to Scythia were as fol- 
lows: On the South, the coast of the Black Sea, from the mouth 
of the Danube to the Palus Meotis. $ 

On the East, the Persian Gulf and the Don, or Tanais, to its rise 
out of the Jake Ivan, which Hdtus was acquainted with. 

On the North, a line drawn from this lake to that out of which 
the Tyras or Dniester flows, that is, to the northern arm of the last 
lake in the circle of Sambrov, in Galizia; for Hdtus makes this 
lake the frontier between the Scythians and Neuri, whose settle- 
ments begin about lat. 50°. 

On the West, a line from thence to the Danube. Thus the figure 
of Scythia is that of an irregular oblong, which Hdtus ascribes to 
it; iv. 101, 102. 

Hdtus begins his description with the European countries on the 
side of the Don or Tanais, or New Ukraine. The settlements of 
the Scythians proper extend from the Danube to the Tanais. As 
long as we are confined to the shores of the Black Sea, the subject 
is cleat it is first involved in obscurity when it regards the remote 
countries of the North.” From H. /. 2. p. 6, seqq. 

Cu. XVII.—a. rod Bopuobersiriwy iuropiov—This port, Olbia, 
was on the site of the modern Cherson, (Kudak, Smith’s C. D.,) 
at the mouth of the Borysthenes, the Dnieper. Cf. H.J. 4. 8, 9, 
and R. p. 57. 

6. Kadd\cridac—They pe one to have occupied the banks of the 
Dnieper, to the W., above OlJbia ; the Alazones part of Padolia and 
Braclaw ; R. p. 72; and the agricultural Scythians in the Ukraine, 
or the W. part of the country between the Don and the Dnieper. 
ixi ornon, for food. éixixpnon, forsale. Cf. Jelf, § 634, 3, a. 

c. Nevpoi. Near the sources of the Hypanis, the Boug, and the 
Tyras, the Dniester, in the country of Galitia. R. In the interior 
of Poland and Lithuania. R. p. 264. Cf. iv. 51, 105. 

Cu. XVIII.—a, » ‘YAain, Cf. iv. 9,a. On the Borysthenite, R. 
Pp. 65, says, “‘ It would appear from c. 53, that these people, cf. note 

. on the preceding ch., dwell also on the W. side of the Borys- 
thenes, the Dnieper, near its mouth, as far as the influx of the 
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Hypanis, or Boug.” On the Panticapes, cf. iv. 54, a., and on the 
Androphagi, iv. 106, a. 

Cu. X1X.—a. WAj—devdpiwy, bare of trees. Privative Gen. Jelf, 
§ 529, 1. orapiv Léppov. the Molosgnija-wodi. D’Anville. The 
Tascenac, R. p. 71. Cf. iv. 54, a., and H. /. J. p. 5. 

Cu. XX.—a. 1a.... Baowkgia—the Royal country—the seat of 
the Royal horde. According to these notices, the Royal Scythians, 
the great body of freemen of the nation, occupied the tract, gene- 
rally, between the Meotis on the S., the Tanais on the E., the 
river Gherrus and the Nomades on the W.,and the river Desna 
om its eastern branch on the N. R. p. 72, On Cremni, ef. iv. 

10, e. 

b. Meddyydarvor, Cf. iv. 100, 102, 107, a. By the dAiwvae Mannert 
thinks the lakes Ladoga and Onega are meant. B. 

Cu. XXI.—a, Lavpopariwy x.r.r. “ The Sauromatie of Hdtus, 
for his Scythia is the Sarmatia of later authors, may be supposed 
to have extended along the E. side of the Meotis, and thence up 
the Tanais, to where that river and the Wolga approach each other, 
to form the Isthmus at Zaritzyn; and on the probable supposition 
that the lower part of the Donetz was taken for the Don, they must 
have occupied both banks of that river to the same extent, that is, 
15 journeys of 3000 stadia.” R. p. 89. SoH. 7. /. p. Il, “ The 
Cossacks of the Don ;” and Smith’s C. D., Sarmate. 

b. Bovdivo, The present governments of Pensa, Simbirsk, Ka- 
san, and part of Perm—provinces now abounding in oak forests, 
near the Ural Mountains; and the Thyssagete of the next ch. the 
remainder of the government of Perm.” H. /. /. p. 13, seqq. 

Cu. XXII.—a. Ovocayéra, The country of this tribe may be 
readily conceived to extend along the N. and N.E. of the Budini, 
between the upper part of the Tanais, and the Wolga about Sara- 
tow. The Wolga may be taken for the Oarus; ef. iv. 123, and 

erhaps the Medweditza and Choper (or rather the Donetz) for the 

ycus and Hyrgis in iv. 57. R. p. 90. 

b, "lipxa, The Iurce in all probability the same as the Jugrians, 
in the W. of Tobolsk, Perm, and on both sides the Ural Mts; who 
dwell on the banks of the Obi, under the name of Voguls and 
Ostiacks. H. /. U. p. 13, 27, 28. 

€. ZniOar d\kor—* These emigrants from Scythia, Scythe exules, 
probably voluntarily changed their country, so as to be fixed on 
the great commercial road from the cities on the Black Sea to the 
Ural Mts.” H. 7.1. p.26. Somewhere on the frontiers of Siberia, 
near the Ural Mts, they may probably be placed. 

Cu. XXIII.—a. Movtucdy piv .7.d. ie. the Nux Pontica or 
Corylus, the fruit of which is the hazel-nut or jilbert. HH, 7. 1. p. 14, 
and 24, 30, says the fruit in question is probably the bird’s cherry, 
Pennus Padus, Linn., which at this day the Calmucks eat in al- 
most the same manner; they dress the berries with milk, then press 
them in a sieve, and afterwards form them into a thick mass, which 
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is called moisun chat ; a small piece of which, mixed with water, 
makes a nutritious and palatable ee This people, the Argippzxi, 
made their tents, as at present, of black felt: the supporters of 
them were in the shape of trees, whence has arisen Hdtus’ misun- 
jJerstanding, for trees are not to be found in the desert. They be- 
longed to the great Mongolian family, the modern Calmucks, and 
roved about in the country they at present inhabit, in the Western 
part of Great Mongolia, probably in the present canton of the Kir- 
ghis. dzoppeee—zayd x. r.d. and there exudes a juice from it thick 
and black; raxt. Adverbial aceus., like stay nov. Jelf, § 555, d. 

b. ipoi yap x.r.X. “ Their (the Argippeans’) territory was there- 
fore a sanctuary, as well as the emporium of an extensive commerce ; 
iv, 24. The name of holy people shows that they had a religious 
character, and that they filled the same office among the Monge 
as the sacerdotal order amongst other nations. This is proved too 
by their being bald, for the Lamas, the priests of the Calmucks, 
are bald-headed. What is said of their reconciling those of their 
neighbours who were at variance can imply nothing else than their 
acting as mediators between the various merchants, who were such 
entire strangers to each other. We thus discover the connecting link 
so often in antiquity uniting religion tocommerce.” H. /. J. p. 32. 

Cu. XXIV.—a. zodd) wepipaveca—a clear knowledge. W. So 
also H. the country is very well known. 

b, SkvOiwy dé of .... dtaxpheoovra. This H. Ll. p. 23, Fe 
understands to mean that the Gk and Scythian merchants to 
journey through 7 different tribes, of 7 different dialects, and therefore 
stood in need a 7 different interpreters to transact their business. Cf. 
ix. 41, 5. “This remarkable passage evidently describes a com- 
merce by caravans, which, starting from Olbia, crossed the Ural 
Mts, travelled northward round the Caspian, and thence into the 
interior of Great Mongolia. The commerce was jointly carried on 
by the Gks of Pontus and by Scythians. The 7 tribes are un- 
doubtedly those Hdtus himself has mentioned: the Tauri, Sarma- 
tians, Budini, Geloni, Thyssagete, Jurce, and Agrippei. The 
route was from Olbia, along the Hylan, or wood-country, coast- 
ing the Sea of Azov, to the mouth of the Tanais, where the 
Tauri dwelt, iv. 99; passing the Tanais they enter the Steppe of 
Astracan; then in a N, direction across the country of the Sar- 
matians, to the Budini, and thence to the wooden city of Geloni, a 
commercial establishment for the fur trade. Hence to the N.E., 
and, after a 7 days’ journey through a desert, reached the Thys- 
sagete and Jurce on the frontiers of Siberia. After passing the 
Ural Chain, they came into the Steppes of the Kirghis and Cal- 
mucks, which terminated their journey.—This was a circuitous 
route—possibly necessary on account of the predatory hordes 
which infested the more direct road, but more likely enjoined by 
the demands of commerce, as is shown by the use of interpreters, 
whom they could otherwise have dispensed with.” H., 
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Ca. XXV.—a. otpea yao inda x.r.d. Evidently the Altai 
chain of mts bounding S. Siberia. H. 7. 2. p. 15. 

b. aiyixosac dvdpac, L. thinks that this was a figrrative name for 
men who could climb the mts like goats. Gatterer, quoted by B., 
supposes that they were mountaineers who contrived some fasten- 
ing to their feet, such as cramps or spikes to prevent their slipping on 
the we. B. follows H. 4.2 p. 15, in deeming the whole to be one 
of the fabulous narrations related of the inhabitants of distant 
eh and particularly Siberia, which were spread through 

reece. : 

Cc. ot ri iEdunvoy kabeddovn. “In this we can perceive a ray of 
truth, inasmuch as we know that the Polar regions continue for 6 
months, more or less, without having the light of the sun; their 
poke 8 being only relieved by the moon and the aurora borealis.” 

41. p. 15. 

d. ‘teoaSévuy, “This nation was a Calmuck tribe.” R. p. 134. 
So H. /. l. p. 16, says, “they began in the interior of Great Mon- 
golia, the present residence of the Sungares—the inhabitants also 
of the ancient Serica appear to have been derived from them.” Cf. 
also i. 201, a. 

Cu. XXVI.—a. dre dydd\part, as a votive gift, a sacred vessel. B. 
R. p. 144, mentions that he had seen skulls formed into drinking- 
bowls, which were brought from Bootan, nearly in the same region 
with Oigur, the country of the Issedones. The same custom of 
eating their nearest relations, when old and infirm, prevails among 
the Battas of Sumatra. H. /. 1. p. 16, note. 

b. ra yeviota—the day kept in commemoration of their death—dis- 
ee ae from ra yeviOda, the anniversary of the birthday. Schw. 

H. XXVII.—a. ypiwacg.... Apmpacrods. Cf. iii. 116, a. 0. 
Taking the derivation here of Arimaspian to be correct, the name 
was possibly derived from their skill in archery, as when taking 
aim, they would close one eye: perhaps from their wearing a snow- 
cap, with only one slit, to save the eyes from the snow-blink, as 
the Greenlanders and the other nations do. Wahl. quoted by B. 
Rhode quoted in the article Arimaspi, Class. Dict., makes the word 
to signify a mounted native of Aria, in the Zend tongue; asp, in 
that language, signifying @ horse.* Aischylus alludes to them in 
P, V. 809, and Milton in P. L. ii. 943. 

Cu. XXVIII.—a. Avoysipepog 62 x. 7.4.—R. p. 157, quotes the 
statement of Pliny to the same effect, and observes that by » 
OdXacca is meant the Palus Meotis. agdpnroc otog, such as to be in- 
tolerable. Cf. Jelf, § 823, obs. 7, quoted im i. 14, b. Cf. iv. 194, a. 

b. ot évrig rdppov.—CF. iv. 3, a. 

¢. tod¢ Xwéotc. Sindica must be near the Meotis; for in iv. 86, 


* Cf. Donaldson’s Varronianus, ch. ii. p. 38, ‘‘ With the change of r for d, so com- 
mon in Latin, (compare aurio, audio, idie = medi-die, &c.,) arima will represent 
the Sanscrit ordinal ¢@dima; and we may compare ero with the root spic- or spec-, 


signifying ‘to spie,’ or ‘ to see.’” 
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Hdtus says the broadest part of the Euxine is between the R. 
Thermodon and Sindica; which latter must therefore of course be 
looked for opposite to the Thermodon, R. p. 158, and in the country 
now called from a river of the same name Kuban, as B. concludes ; 
which has become of late years famous in the Russian and Cireas- 
sian wars. Cf. iv. 86, d. 

d. iv rp—i. q. év @. SC. xem, during which, i. e. the winter in 
Scythia, rijy pév wpuiny odbc ve, it does not rain during the time that 
tt usually does in other countries. Schw. tiv wpainy (sc. deny) Jelf, 
§ 577, obs. a., on the accus. of time. B. renders during the spring- 
time. ‘ 

Cu, XXIX.—2. éy ’Odvecsiy, Cf. Odyss. iv. 85. 

Cu. XXX.—a. spoojxac—digressions, episodes, The curse al- 
luded to here is also mentioned by Pausanias. V. 5. B. 

Cu. XXXI.—a. raév rrepdyv—CF. iv. 7. 

Cu. XXXIL—a. ‘YxepBopiwy—Cf. iv. 13, b., 33, a., and D. p. 
119. On the Issedones, ef. 1. 201, a., iv. 13, }., 33, a. 

b. iv ‘Extyévouu.— This poem, the subject of which was the 
second Theban war, is rightly considered by M. E. L. de Leutsei. 
to have been part of the poem entitled the Thebais, which, whether 
Homer was the author of it or not, was of great antiquity. By the 
Schol. on Aristoph. Pax, 1270, it is ascribed to Antimachus, but 
as he was posterior to Hdtus, this is impossible. B. Other 
opinions are quoted in article Epiyoni. Class. Dict.—See also D. 
p- 76, and Miller’s Lit. of Anc. G. ch. vi. p. 71. 

Cu. XXXIIL.—a. tv caddpy xvpiv—By the sacred offerings en- 
veloped in wheaten straw are undoubtedly meant offerings of the un- 
bloody kind, (peculiar to Apollo, cf. Mill. Dor. vol. i. bk, ii. ch. 8, p. 
343,) of wheat, or barley ; in short, the first fruits. The fable of the 
Hyperboreans in connexion with the worship of Apollo is the 
subject of ch. iv. bk. ii. of Miller’s Dorians. “This fable must 
have arisen whilst that primitive connexion between the temples 
of Tempe, Delphi, and Melos, which was afterwards entirely dis- 
solved, still existed in full vigour, and it bears upon the original 
and widely-diffused worship of Apollo. The same tradition existed 
with little variety both at Delos and Delphi—at Delphi, that 
Apollo, after visiting the Hyperboreans, when the first corn was 
cut in Greece, returned to Delphi with the full ripe ears—at Delos, 
that Latona first arrived in that island from the country of the 
Hyperboreans, afterwards Arge and Opis with Apollo and Diana; 
a lofty tomb was erected to their memory, upon which sacrifices 
were offered; a hymn, attributed to the ancient minstrel Olen, 
celebrated their ene. Afterwards the Hyperboreans sent 
two other virgins, Hyperoche and Laodice, names that occur also 
in Delphic tradition, and with them five men called Perpherees, 
from their bringing the sacred gifts wrapped in wheaten straw: 
this exactly corresponds with ‘the golden summer’ of the Delphians, 
The Portlets received great honours at Delos; and the Delian 
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maidens before marriage laid on the tomb of the Hyperborean 
virgins a spindle, the young men a branch, both entwined with 
locks of hair. The offering, however, of the Hyperborean women 
was, it was said, really intended for [lithyia, the protectress of 
women in labour, in order to fulfil a vow made to that goddess for 
the birth of Apollo and Diana. Now these missions, according to 
Delian traditions, always continued to be carried on. The Hyper- 
boreans were supposed to pass them on to their neighbours the 
Scythians; from them they were transmitted through a chain of 
nations on the coast of the Adriatic, by Dodona, through Thessaly, 
Eubeea, and the island of Tenos, and came with flutes and pipes 
to Delos. This story cannot have been a mere poetical fiction ; it 
doubtless originated in the active connexion kept up by means of 
sacred missions with the ancient settlements of the worship of 
Apollo in the N. of Thessaly. The name itself indicates a north- 
ern nation; which idea is sufficiently accounted for by the fact 
that the worship of Apollo came from the most northern part of 
Greece, from the district of Tempe—further the Hyperboreans are 
said to dwell beyond Boreas, so that this happy nation never felt 
the cold north wind. Dissatisfied, however, with such scanty in- 
formation on the origin of this fabulous people, poets and geogra- 
phers have attempted to assign it a fixed habitation among the 
catalogue of nations, and, connecting multifarious accounts of the 
northern regions of the world with the religious fable of the Hy- 
perboreans, have moulded the whole into an imaginary picture of 
a supposed real people.” On the names Arge and Opis, epithets 
of Diana, cf. p. 387, of the same vol. ~ 

b. rH ’Apréydt x. 7.4.—Creuzer, Symb. ii. p. 129, hence infers 
that the ancient worship of the sun and moon prevailed through- 
out Thrace. He adduces also proofs that the worship of Apollo 
pg to have been received at a very early date in Thrace, and 
thence to have spread further. The Royai Diana was probably 
identical with the Thracian Bendis. B. 

Cu. XXXIV.—T joi dé rapbivor—xeipovrat, cut their hair in honour 
of, for the sake of, these maidens, Cf. Jelf, § 598, quoted in vi. 86, b. 

Cu. XXXV.—a. dysipeev—is used, W. quaintly remarks, “ of 
those who demand contributions for the gods, as they pretend, but 
in reality for themselves ; as is often done now.” 

b. ’OQAgy avip Adxvop—The title of Lycian marks, in the opinion 
of Creuz. quoted by B., that these rites were brought from Lycia 
into Greece. On Olen, an ancient poet in Greece, prophet and 
bard of Apollo, at a period long antecedent to history, cf. Miller’s 
Lit. of Anc. Gr. ch. iii. § 7, p. 24. 

c. xpoc Ha rerpappévn—Miiller, Dor. i. p. 298, note, considers 
this circumstance to show that it was of the Cretan time, since 
the Dorians buried their dead to the East, and the Ionians to 
the West. 

Cu. XXXVI.—a. 'ABaprg—ig rov diordy mepiigepe—orredpevog. 
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This correction of W., is adopted by G., B., &c., in preference to 
the old reading dioric—otreduevov. That the fable of Abaris has 
some connexion with the worship of Apollo, cf. iv. 33, a., as brought 
from a more northerly country into Greece, can hardly be doubt- 
ed, as the arrow was one of the symbols of that deity. Mill. Dor. 
i. p. 343. Creuzer, Symbol. i. p. 142, seqq., quoted by B., specu- 
lates that in Abaris is personified wisdom and learning, particularly 
in all that concerns religious rites, propagated in Greece from the 
North and the East, and that he forms one of the links of the 
chain that connects the religion of the North and South of Europe, 
so clearly exemplified in the fable of the Hyperboreans sending 
their offerings to Delos, Cf. also iv. 13, a., and Abaris, Smith’s 
D. of Gr. and R. Biog. 

b. yede d&—modrode Hon, probably directed against Hecateus of 
Miletus. Cf. ii. 21, @., 23, a., and on the subject in general, R. 
p. 6, seqq., and D. p. 59—62. zoetyrwr, ef. Jelf, § 495. Causal 
Gen, The verbs of wondering at, congratulating, praising, blaming, 
&c., take a gen. of the cause whence the feeling arises. So here 
rouvvrwy seems to depend on a notion of wonder or blame implied 
in the preceding sentence. 

Cu. XXXVII.—a. ray voriny 0a4kaccav—the South Sea ; that is, 
the sea south of the Persians, of whom Hdtus is speaking; either 
the Persian Gulf or the Arabian Sea (our Indian Ocean) including 
it. Cf. i. 1, &., and Dahlmann, p. 62. By ry Bop. Sar. the sea on 
the north, is meant the sea north of the Medes and Colchians, which 
is, of course, the Euxine. Cf. iv. 13,¢. On the R. Phasis, ef. iv. 
45, b. = 

Cu. XXXVIII.—a. derai dipdova—two tracts. By the term 
akte is meant not a peninsula like the Peloponnesus, or the tongues 
of land near Mt Athos,—because in that case the idea required a 
narrow neck or isthmus at the point of junction with the adjacent 
continent,—but a square tabular plot of ground having three sides 
washed by some sea, but a fourth absolutely untouched by any sea 
whatever. In fact, to Hdtus, Asia Minor, with part of Armenia, 
made up one akte, the western, for the Persian empire, and the 
tract of Arabia and Syria made up another akte, the southern, for 
the same empire; the two being at right angles; and both abutting 
on imaginary lines drawn from different points of the Euphrates.— 
See the diagram imagined by Niebuhr in illustration of this idea, 
on which he was the first to throw light. From the article in 
Blackwood’s Mag. quoted in Introduction. Cf. also R. p. 185, 
a and D. B 62—64, Sketch of Asia. 

H. XXXIX.—a, ’Epv0. Sadaccav—i. e. probably the Persian 
Gulf. Cf. iv. 37, a. Assyria here is to be taken in its extended 
sense; cf. i. 102, 6. On the canal cut by Darius, ef. ii. 158, 0. 

b. ig rv redev7a.—Cf. ii. 16, a. By the three nations are meant, 
Assyria, Arabia, and Syria. 

Cu. XL.—a, 6 ‘Apdincg.... dvioyorvra. Cf. i. 202, a., and on 
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the Caspian Sea, i. 202, d. The desert spoken of in the following 
lines is no doubt that of Codz, cf. iii. 102, d. 

Cu. XLI.—a. ‘H d ABin «.7.rd. Cf. ii. 16, a., and D. p. 63. 
Libya is here used in the sense of all Africa. Cf. R. pp. 410 and 447. 

b. rijode rij¢ Sadcoone x.7.r. 1. e. the Mediterranean. By the 
Erythreean Sea, directly afterwards, is here meant the Sinus Arali- 
cus, the Arabian Gulf, now the Red Sea. Cf. ii. 11,6. The narrow 
tract that Hdtus is speaking of is the Isthmus between the Medi- 
terranean and the Red Sea, the Isthmus of Suez. Cf. ii. 158, d., 
and D. p. 60.—dy elev, cf. Jelf, § 425, a. When the condition is con- 
ceived of as fulfilled, the opt. with dy expresses a modest assertion 
of some action or fact, present or fut., marking it as less certain 
than if it had been in the present or future, and depending on the 
will of the person who is addressed, or on some other condition 
which is supposed to be fulfilled. 

Cu. XL a. Qwijpdtw dy x.r.r. See ii. 16, a., and R.’s ob- 
servations, p. 447, seqq. He concludes that Hdtus probably ex- 
tended Africa to five or eight degrees S. of the equator; and he 
rests his opinion, first upon the fountains of the Nile being said to 
be much more than four months’ journey from U. Egypt, and Hdtus 
would hardly limit the continent to the place of the source ; second- 
ly, from what is said here; as it must be remembered that Hdtus’ 
Europe extended far beyond its accustomed boundaries, C. St. 
Vincent and the Tanais, including even the Issedones; so that the 
length of Europe would have reached, in his idea, from the N. 
point of Africa near Carthage to 20° S. Lat. in Africa. And of 
this extent } or $ may be assumed, probably, as the proportion of 
Africa, in its united length with Asia. See also particularly D. p. 
60.—diovpicavrwy, cf. Jelf, § 495, quoted in iv. 36, d. 

b. wap’ duportpac,—parallel to, alongside of both. Cf. Self, § 637, iii. 
b. Nex... . Thy dudpvya c.r.r. Cf. ii. 158, 6. On the most in- 
teresting narration that follows, cf. remarks in Introduction, on 
“the Great African Periplus ;” and particularly H. Pheenic. ch. iii. 
p. 337—340, seqq. ; 

¢. it\sov—Sddaccar, sailed along, navigated the southern sea. Cf. 
Jelf, § 558, 1, Accus. with verbs of moving along. 

d. Sepicavrec & ay, Jelf, § 429, 4. “Ay with the particip. to ex- 
press repetition. 

Cu. XLIII.—a. Zwrdpov. Cf. iii. 160, ¢. Soddeg. Cf. ii. 32, d. 
éoOijre dowvixniy, garments made of the leaves of the palm tree. B. On 
mpoBara, i. 133, e. 

b. rb wAciov Td rpdow x. 7.r. “It is very probable that Sataspes 
was discouraged from prosecuting his voyage by the adverse winds 
and currents that prevail on the coast of aia Leone, &c., from 
April to October, and which would be felt by those who left Egypt 
or Carthage in the spring ; a more likely season to undertake an 
expedition of this sort than in winter, when the order of things is 
different.” R. p. 716. Cf. also the ref. in iv. 42, d, 
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Cu. XLIV.—a. bce—éedr. odroc—On the relative and demonstr. 
here in the same sentence, cf. Jelf, § 833, obs. 2. In such passages 
the demonstr. points to some thought to be supplied—which—and 
indeed that river is one of two, &c., or, which—this I mean, &c. 
xpoxodeidoug . .. . mapéxerat, Cf. ii. 32, h.; and on the crocodile, ii. 
68, a. “ The Indus formed at all times the eastern boundary of the 
Persian dominion, and is mentioned as such by Jewish, Esther i. 1, 
as well as Grecian authors. That they did not carry their con- 

uests further, into a country too which has at all times attracted 
the cupidity of conquerors by its riches, was owing to their being 
too much occupied by wars in the west, especially with the Greeks, 
to have leisure to extend their dominion in the opposite direction, 
even if the warlike and populous tribes of the interior of India had 
not been able to oppose their progress,” &c. H. Pers. ch. i. p. 64. 
Cf. iii. 89, a. 

b. xidaxa.—A different Scylax from the one, whose “ Periplus 
of the coast beyond the Pillars of Hercules” has come down to us; 
who probably flourished cir. B. c. 360. Cf. the remarks in Intro- 
duction, and Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog., Seylaz. 

¢. Kaoraripou re xédocg x.t.X. By Dodwell this city and country 
is placed on the Ganges; Rennel finds Pactyica in Pakholy, the 
Peuceliotis of the Greeks. H. Pers. ch. i. p. 189, considers that 
Caspatyrus is Cabul, and that the Gureus or Kumeh, which flows 
into the Indus, is the river intended; which Hdtus mistook for 
the Indus. 

Cu. XLV.—a. gavepq—ywweoropivn, On the use of gavepy with 
the participle, instead of the impersonal form, cf. Jelf, § 684, obs. 
1. pheei d8.. . pig ovoy yo x.7r.r. Cf. iv. 42, a. 

b. in’ brev, for why. Jelf, § 633, 3,6. rd» Mahryv—This is the 
only reading in the MSS., and there is no reason why the Tanais 
should not here be named the Meotian, i. e. that which s through 
the borders of the Meotians, as the Nile is called the tian, and 
the Phasis, (the Faz, or Rioni,) the Colchian. Schw. GED. p. 60. 

€. Tlop@ujia—Cf. iv. 12, a. 

d. 3 dé ’Acin ixix.r.r. Bochart conjectures that Asia is derived 
from the Pheenician As, middle, and Europe from Ur-Appa, of a 
white aspect. Others derive Europe from eipic, broad, and the root 
éz, to see, from the wide extent of its coast. Smith’sC. D. ray 
ixwvvpiny, supply éxev. Cf. Jelf, § 895, 1, e., and 2, Brachylogy. 

€. GN bcov nr. r. Here d\d\a = r)ijy or «i wh, nist, but ; and is 
thus used after negative clauses, when the universal negative is to 
be limited by a particular exception. Jelf, § 773, 4 

Cu. XLVI.—a. dvdpa Adywv—Cf. i. 1,a. On Anacharsis see 
iv. 76, a., 77. 

b. immorotérar—horse-archers ; ef. Thucyd. ii. 96,on which Duker 

uotes Ovid. Trist. iii. 10, 54, v. 7,14. B. The treatise of H. on 
the Scythians, in As. Nat. vol. ii, has been already referred to. 
What is here said is particularly noticed in p. 24, the Tartar ori- 
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gin of the nation being shown by their habit of living in their 
waggons. roicri—yj—d\d\d—iwa irx. Cf. Jelf, § 828, 2 The 
relative without dy is used in general statements which refer to 
some definite substantive or pronoun in the principal clause, that, 
or who, which; the conjunctive is used to give that indefiniteness 
which a general statement implies. 

C. Kg otk Gy éinoay K.T.X. be Thucyd. ii. 97. Hor. ii. Od. ii. 1. 
Cf. also xpocgipecOar dzopot, difficult to come to close quarters with, 
ix. 49. 

Cu. XLVII.—a«. “Iorpoc x. r.. Of these the Ister or Danube 
is the most western; the Tanais or Don the most eastern. Cf. 
iv. 16, a., 20, a., and 51—57. From what is said in this ch. it is 
evident that “our author must have passed beyond the mouths of 
the Danube.” See D. p. 45, on Hdtus’ Travels out of Greece. 

Cu. XLVIII.—a. cai Oépeo¢ vai yetpivoc, both in summer and win- 
ter. Temporal Gen. The moment of time in which an action 
takes place is sometimes conceived of as a necessary condition of 
the action, and therefore antecedent to it. Jelf, § 523. Wépara— 
the Pruth, according to D’Anville, followed by R. p. 59, the 
Ararus is the Siret, the Naparis the Proava, the Odressus the 
Argis, and the Tiarantus probably the Olt or Alut. 

Cu. XLIX.—a. te... . d8 Ayadipowy Ma On the Agathyrsi 
cf, iv. 104,a. The Maris, cf. R. p. 86, and H. Scyth. ch. 1. p. 10, 
the Marosch, which rises in Transylvania and falls into the Tiess, 
a tributary of the Danube. 

b. rpsic GdAot x. r.d. Of these three the Tibisis is the Tiess, ac- 
cording to R., p. 59, which Hdtus by mistake has made to descend 
from Me Hemus, the Balkan, instead of from the Bastarnian Alps 
in the opposite quarter. The other two Larcher confesses himself 
ignorant of; nor is it by any means easy to fix them without con- 
sidering Hdtus guilty of some error. B. Mt Rhodope, now Des- 
poto Dagh. On the authority of Mannert, the Athres is the Jan- 
tra; the Noes, also called Osmus, the Osma; the Atarnes, the Vid ; 
the Scius or Cius, the Isker ; the Angrus, the Dforave of Servia ; 
the Brongus, the Morave of Bulgaria. The situations of the Carpis 
and Alpis cannot be fixed. The Umbrica or Ombrica of the Gks, 
see Niebuhr, (vol. i. ch. viii., Twiss,) pace | upon the obscure 
regions of the Adriatic, was of a large and indefinite extent. In 
Hdtus it reaches to the foot of the Alps, whilst in the earlier 
yeography of the poets, it undoubtedly extended as far S. as Mt 

arganus. 

C. pies yap... 6 "Iorpog . .. . KeArov, Cf. ii. 33, ¢., and on the 
Cynetes the same ch. For further information, see the extracts 
from Mannert and Niebuhr given in the articles Celte and Cynesii, 
Class. Dict. The student should read D., p. 64, “ The Nile and 
the Danube.” ¢ AiO0¢, with respect to size. Cf. Jelf, § 625, 3, ¢. 

Cu. L.—a. vgerg 68 mavra yparat, Sc. aiirn 7 yi. constanter nive 
watur terra hec, i. e. snow covers every thing in the winter-time. 
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Schw. Whit is said avove avout the Nile receiving no tributary 
stream, pro»vably refers to its receiving none after it has entered 
Egypt. Cf. ii. 23, ; 

6. avririOipeva—avrionewore yiverat, and these matched or set one 
against proluce a restoration of the balance. Observe dyriaixworg 
fem. predicate. When the predicative substantive does not signify 
a person, but a thing, (abstract or concrete,) it is foun joined 
with a subject of different gender, and sometimes of different num- 
ber. This occurs also in the apposition of substantives. (Cf. i. 
32, f., 205, a.) Jelf, § 382, 1. 

Cu. LI.—a. Téipye, the Dniester. Cf. iv. 11, d. 

Cu. LII.—a. “Yrave—* As the Hypanis is the 3rd in order of 
these rivers, and placed next to the Borysthenes, both here and in 
iv. 17, it can be no other than the Boug; as the Tyres, which im- 
mediately preceded it, can be no other than the Dniester. The 
circumstance of the near appronee of the two, shows how well our 
author was informed ; for these rivers do really approach very near 
to each other at Braclaw and Mohilow, in the early part of their 
courses ; and afterwards diverge very considerably in their way to 
the Euxine.” R. p. 56. 

b. év ddiyout péyav. fluvium inter minores magnum. Schw. Or 
rather, great among a few, (viz. that are so,) i. e. there are few rivers 
as great as tt: great even among rare examples of greatness. So the 
French translator, “d’ une grandeur peu commune.” Cf. Jelf, § 
622, 1,a. Cf. ix. 41, a. On the agricultural Scythians and the 
Alazones, cf. iv. 17, b. 

Cu. LII].—a. Bopuobivne, the Dnieper. Cf. iv. 17, a. 

b. pie ren. 7d. and tt flows with a clear stream among muddy 
ones, (Jelf, 637, ii. 1,) i. e. among other turbid rivers, it alone pre- 
serves its waters clear. On the country adjacent, cf. H. Scyth. ch. 
i. p. 8. 

. knred te x.t.d. These B. thinks to be sturgeons ; of the roe 
of which the caviare is made. In the next sentence, the region 
Gherrus, so called from the river, cf. iv. 54, a., is spoken of as 40 
days’ sail up the Dnieper. Cf. H. Scyth. ch. i. p. 9. 

d. Mnrpic—Cybele, the Phrygian deity, worshipped in Olbia, a 
colony of Miletus, is probably here intended: this is evidenced 
by some of the coins of Olbia lately discovered with the head of 
the Mater Phrygica encircled with her mural crown. B. Cf. y. 
102,a. Others find an Indian deity in the Cybele here spoken of, 
and trace in her worship a connexion in the way of commerce of 
that country with Scythia. Cf. iv. 79, d., 81, 4., 82, a., 13, @. 

€. amd tobrwy x.r.d. thus much then (worthy of mention) arises 

rom (the subject of) these rivers, i.e. so much concerning them. Cf. 
Jelf, § 620, 3,d. ard rodrwy nearly = rd epi rodrove, as in iv. 195, 
and vii. 195. Schw. 

Cu. LIV.—a. Mavriuxarnc—* The description of the courses and 
confluences of the Panticapes, Hypacyris, and Gherrus, cannot be 
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reconciled to modern geography, and, as far as we can understaad, 
they cannot have been of any great bulk.” R. p. 57. The Panti- 
capes perhaps was the Desna, the Hypacyris the Kanilshak, and 
the Gerrhus the Tasczenac, according to R., p. 71. Cf. iv. 19, a. 
H., 1. 4. p. 9, considers the Panticapes either the Psol or the Sula, 
a more southern branch of the Dnieper. 

Cu. LVII.—a. Tévaig—the Don (i.e. Water).* “The modern 
name Don, seems to be a corruption of Tana, the proper name 0“ 
the river, as well as of a city which stood on or near the site o 
Azoph, and not far from its embouchure in the Palus Meotis. Thx 
Tanais does indeed spring from a lake, but it appears to be a very 
small one, and is not even marked in the Russian maps. R. p. 57. 
and note. On the Hyrgis, cf. iv. 22, a. 

Cu. LVIII.—a. dvoty. rotor ernvect x... by opening the carcasses 
of the beasts, &c. Cf. Jelf, § 609, 3, Instrumental Dat. That 
whereby any judgment concerning any thing is formed. 

Cu. Lt. ovpaviny ’Adpodirny—Cf. i. 105, c. The mention 
of Hercules and Mars, Ritter, Erdkunde ii. p. 838, refers to a re- 
port that spread far in the early ages of some monarch of very 
great wisdom, who flourished in the golden age, by the Pheenicians 
named Malek-art-es, by the Gks Hercules, by the Romans Mars, 
and by others of the Gks and the Scythians dres. In another 

lace, ii. 793, he traces the worship of Mars to the nation of the 

halybes and the Scythians, who dwelt near the Pontus and ex- 
celled in the art of working iron, to which also he refers what is 
said in iv. 62, of the worship paid to Mars under the image of a 
sword by the Huns. B. On the affinity, and perhaps identity, of 
Hercules with Malek-art-es, or Melcarth, see Miill. Dor. ii. p. 459. 
Cf. also ii. 44, a. 

b. TaBiri x... This and the following names, Anquetil, quoted 
by Creuzer, derives from the Zend, the Persian sacred language ; 
according to which, Tabiti from tabad, heated ; Mazaioc from Bada, 
Father ; ‘Aria, the earth, from Apria, dust ; Oirdoupog, Apollo, from 
Doethre, i. e. an eye, according to Ritter, Hrdk. ii. p. 906, who 
traces the worship of Apollo and Diana among the Scythians to the 
Indian adoration of the sun and moon, this deity being identical 
with the Indian Buddha and the Odin or Wodan of the Northern 
nations ; ’Apripraca, Venus Urania, from Artpada, perhaps identical 
with the Hertha of the Germans, great queen; and Oapppacdiac, 
Neptune, from Tamen-zadeh, i. e. parturition-aiding. B. 

H. LXI.—a. troraiover ra doréta—L., quoted by the Oxfd. 
Trans., refers on the-custom to Ezekiel xxiv. 5, ‘“‘ Take the choice 
of the flock, and burn also the bones under it, and make it boil well, 
and let them seethe also the bones of it therein.” 

b. axaptapevoc—offering part of. S.and L. D., which see under 

* On the derivations of the names of the Scythian rivers, most of which contain 


one or more elements signifying, in Sclavonian, water, or river, read Donaldson’s 
Varronianus, ch. ii. § , p. 32, seqq. 
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*"Ardpyonat and Kardpyoua, and cf. Odyss. iii. 446, seqq., and ef. ii. 
Dy a. 

c. rpoBara—cattle. Cf. i. 133, e. 

Cu. LXII.—a. xara vopodc—apyniwy—in their several districts, 
in each of the places appointed for the magistrates to assemble— 
dpxsiov, Curia, the senate-house, here the place used for assembly by 
the Scythians in the open air. B. On the origin of the Nomes in 
Egypt, cf. ii. 42. From what follows, it would appear probable 
that those of the Scythians might be something similar. 

b. “Apnocg 76 dyadpa. “ The adoration of the god of war under 
the figure of a scimitar was a Mongolic custom, and was prac- 
tised at the time of Attila among the Huns, and again at the ele- 
vation of Genghis-Khan. The filthiness also of the Scythians, 
the paste with which the women smeared themselves, their huts, 
and their sluggish listlessness, are all Siberian features, as also is 
the use of veihot stones to produce the vapour from hemp-seed.” 
Niebuhr, Geog. Herod. p. 46. Hence he concludes “ they were a 
Mongolian race equally distinct from the Gete and the Sarma- 
tians.” Cf. Thirlw. ii. p. 196. 

c. ov rijot yxepoi—Cf. ii. 121, § 5, f. awéptavrec from arépdw— 
having finished or brought to an end. 

Cu. LXITI.—a. ici—vopifoum, but they are in no wise used to 
swine, make no customary use of swine. Cf. Jelf, § 591, obs., quoted 
in iv. 117, a., and ii. 50, e. 

Cu. LXIV.—a. pn) éveixag 6&k—Cf. v. 35,¢. dre yepdpaxrpov—as 
a napkin. Cf. Sophocl. frag. of GEnomaus, Eeviori yepdparrpoy 
ixxecappivoc. B. On the custom of carrying the heads of their 
enemies to the king, as a title to a share of the spoil,—rd¢ wegaddc 
arogépa x. T.. mentioned just above, cf. Arnold, Hist. of Rome, 
i. p. 539, speaking of the same thing among the Gauls after the 
battle of the Allia. 

Cu. LXVI.—a, bvedog . . . . péyeorov—Cf. Pomp. Mela ii. 1, 118, 
“ Ut quisque plures interemerit, ita apud eos habetur eximius. Ce- 
terum expertem esse ceedis, inter opprobria vel maximum est.” B. 

b. civdvo cidixag txyovrec—bina pocula singuli habentes. Schw. 
So also Miot, quoted by B., “ils regoivent deux coupes leines au | 
lieu d’une, et boivent 4 la fois dans Yune et l’autre. f. Matth. 
Gr. Gr. § 141, obs. 2, and Jelf, § 161, obs. 2. 

Cu. LXVII.—a. ti piav ixdorny x. 7. d.— putting each twig 
separate by itself, one by one. The prepos. here expresses an end or 
limit of quantity. Jelf, § 635, 2, d. &e Thucyd. iv. 93, é’ aderidag 
mévre cai sixoot. A few lines above, pavretovrat paBdow, divine 
by the assistance of many willow wands. On similar methods of 

ivination, W. refers to Ezekiel xxi. 21. Tacitus, Germ. 10, &c. 

6. ot 8 "Evapeec—Cf. i. 105, e. 

Cu. LXXI.—«. Tagai dé «.7r.A.—R., p. 108, observes on the 
sepulchres of the ancient Scythians, “ that the general truth of our 
author’s report is fully proved, if it be allowed that a part of the 
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tumuli in the plains towards the upper branches of the Irtish, Oby, 
&c., are of so ancient a date. Over the whole tract also from the 
Wolga to the lake Baikal these tumuli appear scattered,” &c. &c. 

b. kaTaxernpwpivoy .... cipa,—vnddy—accusatives of the part. 
Cf. Jelf, § 584, 1, Use of Accusative to define the Part.—yijya 
ca’ ddov Kai pépoc, cf. § 478. We must not confound with the real 
double acc. case the accusatives of the patient and the part, which 
are frequently found with all pure transitive verbs ; the part being 
put in apposition with the patient, of which it is only a more ac- 
curate expression. On the custom here spoken of, cf. i. 140, 6., 66, e. 

c. ty d8 ry AoTH eipwxwpiy x. 7. X.—Cf. v. 5, and R. p. 109, who 
says, “ The Kalmucs are still in the habit of burying horses, arms, 
&c., with their chiefs.” Referring to this passage Arnold, Hist. of 
Rome, vol. ii. p. 537, speaking of the first exhibition of gladiators 
at Rome, at the funeral of D. Junius Brutus, B. c. 264, observes, 
“ The principle of this, as part of the funeral solemnity, was very 
ancient and very universal ; that the dead should not go on his 
dark journey alone, but that a train of other departed souls, whe- 
ther of enemies slain to avenge him, or of followers to do him 
honour, should accompany him to the unseen world. But the 
Romans, it is said, borrowed the practice of substituting a combat 
for a sacrifice, that the victims mig t die by each other’s swords, 
immediately from the Etruscans,” &c. From the note p. 538, 
“ Every one remembers the pee of twelve Trojan princes over 
the funeral pile of Patroclus. When the Scythian kings died, some 
of all their servants were slain and were buried with them. Herod. 
iv. 71. In Thrace single combats took place at the funerals of the 
chiefs ; and there also, as in India, the best beloved of the wives of 
the deceased was killed and buried with her husband. Herod. v. 
5, 8. In Spain, too, when Viriathus was burnt on his funeral pile, 
there were single combats fought around it in honour of him,” &c. 

Cu. LXXI1.—a. apidoc 62 ijyuov x. r.X.,—having placed the half of 
a wheel, with its concave side uppermost, upon two stakes, &c. iaedv 
vexpoy éxdorov x. T-X. i.e. by driving a straight stake along the spine as 
Sar as the neck of each corpse, and, of this stake, the end which comes 
out below beyond the body, they fix into an aperture in the other stake, 
which passes through the horse. B. observes, that the genitive rotrov 
rov €é\ov depends on the relative rd that follows. 

b. xix rd cijpa, round the tomb, xixdy for regi, cf. Jelf, § 621, obs. 2. 

Cu. LXXIIIL—a. xavrwy —rév, (for &) by Attic Attraction. 
Cf. Jelf, § 822, 2, and i. 23, a. opnodpevor—Cf. ix. 110, 5. 

Cu. LXXIV.—a. ratry d roddX@ x. 7. X., and in this respect, viz. 
in being thicker and larger, this heuep far surpasses flaz, and it 
grows beth spontaneously and when bw. 

Cu. LXXV.—<. A similar custom to this is referred to by L., 
from Histoire des Voyages, xiv. p. 666, among the Indians of Hud- 
son’s Bay, to produce perspiration. Niebuhr considers the prac- 
tice was intended, not for a vapour bath, which would have been 
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effected probably by hot stones alone with water, but to produce 
intoxication from the vapour of the hemp seed. B. Cf. iv. 62, 3. 

Cu. LXXVI.—a. ’Avdyapoiep—probably flor. cire. 600 B. c. 
Cicero, Tuse. Disp. v. 32, quotes from one of the epistles attributed 
to him, which are considered spurious, and the work of a later age. 
B. The Abbé Barthelemy’s “ Letters of Anacharsis” are well 
known. Cf. the article Anacharsis, Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog. 

b. rj Mnrpix.r.r. On the worship of Cybele at Cyzicus, ef. iv. 
53, d., and the refs given by W.: ic ratrny 0%, into this, I say, cf. 
Jelf, § 721, 2, b. ixdnodpevoe aydd\para, having suspended his 
own neck or person little images of the gods. These were hung about 
him while he performed the rites. 

c. éimrpdmov, the steward, as Niebuhr explains it, (not the guard- 
tan:) he remarks that this incident shows that Hdtus visited the 
country. B. Cf. D. p. 45. 

Cu. LXXVIII.—a, 2& ‘Iorpinvitcg x. rd. Cf. ii. 33, 9. dtairn— 
TcvOuy, was by no means content with the Scythian fashion of life. 
Cf. Jelé § 607, 1, Instrumental dat. 

b. é¢ rd BopvoGeveiriwy dorv—Olhia.—Cf. iv. 17, a., 12, ¢. 

cC. yuvaika tynpe t¢ abra—uxorem duxit in istas edes, married a 
wife to dwell in his house ; ara referring to oixia. V. 

Cu. LXXIX.—a. "Era... . yevioOa, cf. i. 8, b. ' 

b. opiyyec x... This Ritter, Vorhalle, p. 226, considers an 
argument for the Indian origin of the worship and rites here paid 
on the coast of the Euxine. B. Cf. iv. 53, d. 

ce. dumpnorevoe—This is B.’s reading, which Stephens renders, 
indicium detulit, indicavit, informed. Reize conjectures duemepiocevae, 
nimta loquacitate rem effutut, and Schneider dudphorevoe, aufugit, 
clapsus est. B. proposes dézpnoce, egit, transegit ; referring to iv. 
24, dtarpnooovra, and ix. 94. ijpiv—carayedare, cf. Jelf, § 589, 3, 
Transmissive dat. 

Cu. LXXX.—a. Yirdd«no—Cf. vii. 137. 

Cu. LXXXI.—a. we SeiPac iva, for Scythians, considering them 
as Scythians. The meaning appears to me to be, that though 
they are many absolutely, yet they are few when one considers 
that they are Scythians, a nation occupying such an immense tract 
of country, and so forth. Cf. ii. 8, d., 135, a. Jelf, § 869, 6. 

b. roy Mavoaving....davéOnce. Cf. Athen. xii. 9, referred to by W., 
where Nymphis relates that this brazen bowl was consecrated by 
Pausanias to Neptune, while, after the victory at Platea, he was 
staying near Byzantium. Ritter, Vorhaile, p. 345, quoted by B., 
considers the bowl, which Hdtus appears to have seen at Exam- 
peus, (see D. p. 45, on Hadtus’ travels out of Greece,) not to be the 
work of Gks, but of the ancient Cimmerians, and to be a proof of 
the worship among that nation of Buddha or the sun, the deity of 
India; from which country, according to him, the Cimmerians 
came. The name of the king Ariantes, he refers to Aria, the 
country of the worshippers of Buddha in Aria-Bactria, and con- 
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siders the species of vessel here alluded to, to have been among the 
most ancient offerings to that deity. 

_ Cu. LXXXII.—a. iyvog ‘Hoaxdtoc—Ritter, Vorhalle, p. 382, 
seqq-, quoted by B., deriving all the religion of Scythia from India, 
recognises in this footstep of Hercules, an allusion to the sacred 
sandal of Buddha, which appeared after the great deluge, for the 
benefit and safety of mankind, the track of which is shown still in 
many parts of India, and especially in Ceylon. Thus by a colony of 
Indians migrating to the river Tyras (Dniester), and carrying with 
them the rites of Buddha, what properly belonged to the Indian 
deity came to be ascribed to the Cue: 

Cu. LXXXIIL—a. On the date, &c. of this expedition, cf. iv. 
1, a., 118, a2. On the probable reasons why Darius undertook it, 
ef. Thirlw. ii. c. 14, p. 198,—* not to conquer the country, but as 
a precaution of security to his empire, to weaken and humble the 
people—to terrify the Scythians with his gigantic power, having 
the subjugation of Thrace as his real object, and perhaps to avenge 
some recent aggressions.” 

b. wai iixtprovroc dyyi\ove x.r-X. “On extraordinary occasions, 
whether of great national undertakings for the aggrandizement of 
the empire, or of formidable invasions from without, the custom 
was revived of mustering the whole force of the empire, as is proved 
by the mighty expeditions of Darius Hyst., Xerxes, and the last 
Darius. Even the preliminary steps to such armaments were of 
vast magnitude. The king’s mandate was addressed to all nations, 
and specified the number of men, horses, and ships, or the amount 
of provisions to be furnished by each. Cf. vii. 20. Throughout 
the vast dominions of Persia, the nations of the East and West 
were gathered together in herds, and one of the most extraordinary 
spectacles ensued which the history of the world has recorded, &c. 

he numbering the enemy by tens of thousands was the customary 
practice on such expeditions, nor must the recorded amounts be 
considered as an exaggeration of Hdtus.” From H. Pers. ch. it 
p- 282, seqq. The whole of the above sect. i. is in the highest de- 
gree worth attention. roto pév—roio di—roics 6¢,— We sometimes 

nd in a succession of actions to be distinguished from each other, 
pév with the first, and then é with each succeeding one. Cf. vi. 

122; iii. 108; Jelf, § 764, d. ; 

C. tiv axopiny. tnopiam, paupertatem. Others render difficulta- 
tem, i. e. Seytharum terram tnvadendi, as in iv. 46, c. W iteen 
mpocpicyey. B. Cf. also Thucyd. iv. 32, axopwrarot. 

Ca. LXXXIV.—a. Cf. vii. 38, where a similar instance of in- 
humanity is related of Xerxes; and cf. vii. 39,a. What is here 
related of Darius is considered by Mitford, c. vi. 3, note 15, as 
most improbable, both from the politic nature and humanity of 
Darius’ character, on which ef. vi. 30, a., i. 41, a. 

Cu, LXXXV.—a. rij¢ Kadynioving «.7.d. “ This bridge,” says 

* R. p. 117, “was thrown across the Bosphorus, now- called the 
@2 
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channel of Constantinople. Although Hdtus seems to speak as if 
the bridge had been at Chalcedon, yet this may be a loose way of 
speaking; Chalcedon being the nearest town of note to the bridge. 
In c. 87, he speaks more accurately. Besides, Chalcedon is situ- 
ated beyond the opening of the Bosphorus into the Propontis; and 
has an expanse of more than double the breadth of the horus, 
between it and Constantinople.”— See the plan in R. p. 11 

b. rag Kvaviac—2 small rocky islands (the Symplegades of my- 
thology, Urek-Jaki) at the entrance of the Euxine. Cf. R.’s map, 
and Cyanee, Smith’s C. D. 

c. Tw ipg—i. e. the temple of Zebc Oiproc, who presided over fayour- 
able winds: at the entrance of the Pontus, on the Asiatic side, about 
5 miles from the Cyanean rocks. B. It is marked in R.’s map. 

d, roy Iévrov, Cf. Gibb§n, Decl. and Fall, c: 17, R. P- 53, seqq., 
and particularly p. 120, seqq. The ave width of the Thracian 
Bosphorus (Channel of Constantinople) ris eee one to two miles, in 
one place about 500 paces, and its length from the Cyanean rocks 
to the harbour of Constantinople, 16 miles. 

Cu. LX XXVI.—a. wniic x. 7.4. According to Hdtus’ caleula- 
tion that a vessel makes in a long day 70,000 orguiz, or fathoms, 
and in a night 60,000, which are respectively equal to 700 stades 
and 600 stades, the whole distance will be 1300 stades in the 24 
hours. The whole navigation being of nine days and eight nights 
= 16 days, gives about 38 G. miles per diem. See the very in- 
teresting comparison in R. p. 678, seqq. of the ancient rates of 
sailing; the mean of which he concludes to be 37 G. miles for a 
day’s sail of 24 hours; hardly so much as one-third of the rate of a 
modern ship.* See also D. Pp. 73, 74. 

b. Gsppwdovrr—Cf. ii. 104, d. Sevducije—Cf. iv. 28, e., and R. p. 158. 

c. Nipynv .... ob TOAAG Tip AAdoow iwirod, On the Palus Meotis, 
cf. iv. 3,a. R., p. 54, remarks that “our author must have sup- 
posed this sea to have extended a vast way to the N. and E. beyond 
the truth. The ideas of Polybius, iv. 3, on this subject are worth 
attention, as well for the matter of them, as that they serve to ex- 
plain the idea of Hdtus in this place.” 

Cu. LXXXVII.—a. ivr. yodppara, Aceus. of cognate substantive, 
to the notion implied in the verb. Jelf, § 548, obs. 3. %vea zavra, cf. 
Jelf, 580, 1, Accus. in Apposition. The accus. (frequently with a 
gen. depending on it) is put in apposition to the patient of the 
verb, or the cognate or equivalent notion, with which it ; 
*Aocipa yodppara—i. e. in the Babylonish character—cf. i. 102, d., 


* Sailing vessels have lately attained an astonishing speed. From the Liverpool Al- 
bion (local paper) of Dec. 29, 1851, I extract the following : ‘‘ The Stornaway,” Aberdeen 
built ship, from Whampoa to Liverpool in 104 days; ‘the Chrysolite,” also English 
built, the same distance in 105 days; and “ the Surprise,” American built, in 106 é 
In the same paper of Feb, 23, 1852, ‘‘the Phcenician,” Aberdeen clipper, 83 days from 
Sydney to Liverpool, a distance of, at least, 13,000 miles, (taking the shortest passage, 
round C. Horn,) giving an average rate of 156} miles perday. The two quickest passages 
on record, are said to be those of ‘‘ the Scottish Maid” from Liverpool to Lima in 75 
days, and of “‘ the Flying Cloud,” American clipper, from New York to San Francisco 
in 90 days. The latter vessel is said to have run on one day the distance of 374 miles, an 
average of 15$ knots per hour. The log is copied in the Liverpool Albion of Oct. 27, 1851. 
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on the extended signification of the word Assyrian. In all proba-. 
bility, the writing which the Gks and Persians termed “ Assyrian,” 
was no other than the cuneiform character, in general use among 
the Persians for inscribing on public monuments; found, as well 
on the Babylonish bricks, as in the inscriptions at Persepolis; all 
of which in the cuneiform character have reference to Darius 
Hystaspes and his s. Xerxes. They are scattered about in all 
directions there. Read Appendix ii. to H. As. Nat. ii. p. 323, 332, 
338, and see on the late discoveries in reading the cuneiform letters, 
&c., the very interesting ch. iii. Nineveh, in E. Orient. H. p. 251. 

b. rij¢ "OpPwoing "Apréudoc. The Diana Orthia, Orthosia, or 
Iphigenia or Diana Tauropolus, whose rites were celebrated at 
Sparta and elsewhere. Her worship was at first brought from 
Scythia and Tauris into Greece, and afterwards carried by the 
colonies of the Dorians, among whom she was peculiarly adored, 
to Byzantium. B. Miller, Dor. vol. i. B. p. 397, seqq., conceives 
that her worship came to Laconia from Lemnos, probably identical. 
in early tradition with Tauria, a poetical name that the country 
derived from the symbol of the bull, in the same manner as Lycia 
in later times took its name from the symbol of the wolf. It seems 
certain that the Tauric Diana was no more derived from the Tau- 
rians, than the Ethiopian Diana from the Ethiopians. Cf. Smith’s 
C. D., Artemis. 

€. @ xGpoc roy evte x. r.X. B. inclines to the opinion of Kruse 
that the bridge was constructed where, on the European shore, the 
towers Rumili-Eski-Hissar,andon the Asiatic, Anadoli-Eski-Hissar, 
now stand; probably the same as those marked in R.’s plan, p. 120, 
the Old Castles of Europe and Asia. 

Cu. LXXXVIII.—a. xiior diva. with ten of every thing. Cf. i. 
50, a., and ref. in iii. 140, a., iii. 84, a. f@a youdapevog (= Zwypa- 
Wapevoc) x.r.d., having had painted (from the life) all the passage of 
the Bosphorus. Cf. Jelf, § 548, obs. 3, § 569, 3. 

b. rd “Hoaioy, Cf. iii. 60, c. 

Cu. LXXXIX.—a. rot rorapoi riv adyiva, The point above the 
head of the Delta, where this bridge was built, would be at TZilt- 
scha, not far from the city of Ismail, nor from where the r. Pruth 
joins the Danube. B. The two mouths of the Danube formed 
the island Peuce, where the Scythians placed their wives and chil- 
dren when Alexander invaded them; a proof that in after times 
the Scythians had changed their abodes.—Niebuhr, Res. into the 
Hist. of Scyth. p. 60. 

b. Tecpov, the Teara, Deara, or Dera. Smith’s C. D. 

Cu. XC.—a. ’Aroddwvine—afterwards Sozopolis, Sizeboli. The 
Contadesdus, the Kutschukdere, according to Mannert, quoted by 
B. The Agrianes is the Erkene ; and the Hebrus, the Maritza. 

Cu. XCII.—a. ’ Aprioxdg—the Arda, according to Gatterer; ac- 
cording to Mannert, the J’unsa. B. 

Cu. XCIII.—a. Péirag rote aBavarifovrac. who hold the soul im- 
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mortal. W. The Gete anciently dwelt in the region between the 
Hemus and the Ister, now called Bulgaria, with part of Servia; 
but in the time of Philip of Macedon, they crossed the Ister and 
dwelt in Wallachia and Moldavia, and became known by the name 
of Dacians. B. 

b. Ladpvdnooov—By this is meant not only the city Salmydessus, 
WMidja, but the whole extent of coast from C. Ainada to the mouth 
of the Thracian Bosphorus. B. Mesembria, Messivria, on the 
coast of the Euxine, at the W. end of Mt Heemus, the Balkan. 

Cu. XCIV.—a. Zadpoft~—According to Porphyry, Vita 4 
§ 14, his name was derived from the Thracian Zadpée, a bears Ba, 
having been covered with a bear’s skin, as soon as he was born. 
Cf. Creuzer, Symbol. ii. p. 301, not. 20. B. “The Pythagorean 
doctrines about the soul spreading in various forms, among the 
barbaric races who came in contact with the Greeks, seems to have 
given rise to this whole fable about Zalmoxis.” Smith’s D. of Gr. 
and R. Biog. Cf. iv. 13, a., and 95, d. . 

b. TeBedziZww, meaning he who gives repose, from the Lithuanian 
geyra leysis. Boyer, quoted by L. and B. 

Cu. XCV.—a. ‘Q¢ di—xuvOdvopa—riv Zar\pokw—éovdsdoa, Cf. 
Jelf, § 198, 4, Consolidation of Sentences, on the accus. and infin. 
here. From the beginning of this ch. it is evident that Hdtus 
visited the coast of Thrace, and the Gk colonies on the Euxine, 
though it does not appear he ever penetrated into the interior of 
Thrace. B. Cf. also v. 10,4.,and H. Scyth. ch. i. p.4. Bad. 
H kata Opijixac, deeper than were common among the Thracians. 
Cf. Jelf, § 629, 3,e. Kara, according to, after the fashion of. Cf. i. 
121, b. 

b. IvOayépn, probably born about 570 B. c., flourished in the time 
of Polycrates and Tarquinius Superbus, s. c. 540—510. See the 
discussion on his institutions in Thirlw. ii. c. 12, p. 1839—156. 
“The conjecture that the chief object of the mysteries was to in- 
culeate the dogma of the immortality and migrations of the soul, 
seems to be confirmed by the story which was current among the 
Gks on the Hellespont about the imposture of Zalmoxis.” See 
Pythagoras, Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog. D. p. 115, observes 
that “here also in relation to Samos, as in iii. 26, the purely acci- 
dental similarity of names has manifestly jumbléd together distinct 
narratives. The Greeks of the Hellespont and Pontus made the 
national god of the Getz to be a native of Samos, simply because 
he was called Zalmozis ; and in order to account for the belief of 
the Gete in the immortality of the soul, they still further repre- 
sented him to have been a scholar of Pythagoras. Hdtus acknow- 
ledges the unsuitableness of the assumption, without, as it seems, 
having discovered the occasion of it.” 

Cu. XCVII.—a. ¢i ot giro ein, cf. Jelf, § 879, Moods in the In- 
terroyative Sentence. The conjunct. (with éay or et) after principal, 
the opt. (with <i) after historic tenses, have a deliberative force. 
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Cu. XCVIII.—a. aradac dppara—Cf. Jelf, § 569, 3. A similar 
method of calculation was used among the srg Romans, by driv- 
ing a nail into the door-post of the temple of Minerva. Cf. Livy 
vii. 3. B. So Abba-Thulle, the kg of the Sandwich Islands, com- 

uted by untying the knots tied on a rope for the p e, the 
length of time his son, Prince Lee-Boo, would be absent in England. 
It was a method of surprising rudeness, Thirlw. remarks, to be em- 
ployed among the Persians. 

Cu. XCIX.—a. airy Hin apxain Sev0uxen—hec est vetus Scythia ; 
nempe prisca Scytharum terra, prius quam illi, pulsis Cimmeriis, 
versus orientem limites suos promovissent.” Cf. iv. 11, a. #dn est 
Hine jam incipit. Schw. Cf. also Py 65. 

b. Xepocovisov rije renyénc—By this Hdtus meant, not the city of 
this name, now called Sebastopol, which, B. notes, was altogether 
unknown to him, not being built till after his time, but the whole 
of the Chersonesus, known generally under the name of Taurica or 
Scythica. By the Eastern Sea the Palus Meotis is meant, which 
Hatus considered to be nearly as large as the Euxine itself. Cf. 
iv. 86,¢. Schw. 

¢. Wg ei Tig’ Arrixijg KT. A... ~~. we ei THE Intvying w.7.r. See the 
very interesting remarks of D. p. 35, on the inference to be drawn 
from these comparisons; viz. “that our author wrote his history 
in Italy.” Cf. also iv. 15, to which he refers. we elvat radra x. 7. X. 
Cf. Jelf, § 864, i. 2. we eat (i.e. tcivar) cuupd radtra peyddows 
oupBartey, i. e. ita, ut iceat, comparare. 

Cu. CI.—a. “ Although the area and extent of Scythia was 

eatly under-rated by Hdtus, yet, by a misconception of the re- 
fative positions of the coasts of the Euxine and the Palus Meotis, 
he has over-rated the extent of the coast of Scythia on those seas. 
For, by the context, it appears that he supposed the coasts of the 
Euxine and Meotis to form a rt angle at their point of junction, 
at the peninsula of Taurica, the Krimea ; representing two sides 
which respectively faced the S.E. and $.W; or perhaps more 
strictly the E.S.E.and §&.S.W. The truth is, that the coasts of 
the Euxine do not conjointly present any such forms as he sup- 
poses but, on the contrary, the maritime part of Scythia extends 
generally in an E. N.E. direction from the mouth of the Danube 
to that of the Tanais ; forming not two sides of a square, but in 
effect one side only of a parallelogram of much greater dimensions ; 
although that side be very crooked and indented. R.p.5l. ava 
Sine. orad. about 200 stades. Jelf, § 624, 3. 

b. % dé Sd0c H e-r. A. In this it is to be remarked that Hdtus is 
not even consistent with himself in calculating the come of a 
day’s journey ; for in v. 53 he gives only 150 stades, instead of 200. 
Cf. i.72,d. The variation is still greater in Strabo, i. p. 61, where 
the day’s journey is reckoned at from 250 to 300 stades. W. Such 
an uncertain method of calculation may well account for Hdtus’ 
errors in computation. See D. p. 72, and cf. p. 74, note 11 
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Cu. CII.—a. Taipwy x.r.d. “It would appear that some at 
least of these names were purely Grecian, and are therefore the 
nicknames given by that people, rather than the proper names of 
the nations. Or the Grecians may have given significant Greek 
names, which in sound resembled the proper ones.” R.p.83. 

Cu. CIII.—a. Tatpor—The Tauri Gatterer has shown with great 
probability to have been the remnant of the ancient Cimmerians, 
who were driven from their homes by the Scythians. Schw. The 
same is also the opinion of H., Scyth. ch. i. p.7. Cf. iv. 24, d. 
They occupied the greatest part of the Crimea, to which they gave 
their own name. 

b. Obover piv rx Tapbery—i. e. to Iphigenia, cf. iv. 87, b., as ap- 
pears from what follows. Hence, according to some, arose the 
epithet Tavporédoc, usually applied to Diana. On the worship 
paid to Iphigenia, whom some writers make only to be the priestess 
of the goddess, and not the goddess herself, cf. Creuzer, Annall. 
Viennenss. liv. p. 133, B., and Smith’s C. D., Artemis. 

Cu. CIV.—a. ’AydOvpco.—According to R., p. 85, they occupied 
the province of Transylvania generally ; together with the NE. 
part of Hungary. “ Their vicinity to the Carpathian Mts, which 
exceed all other mountainous parts of Europe in their productive- 
ness of gold, accounts for the abundance of this metal among the 
Agathyrsi.” H. As. Nat. i. p. 30. Cf. iii. 116, 6., and Virg. Ain. 
iv. 146. 

Cu. CV.—a. Nevpoi—Cf. iv. 17, c. By the plague of serpents 
in this ch., B. conjectures is meant a swarm of locusts, which com- 
mit infinite devastation in the S. parts of Russia bordering on the 
Black Sea, and which must have caused such a scarcity of the 
agricultural produce, as to have necessitated the Neuri for a time 
to quit their own country and seek sustenance elsewhere. ‘ They 
afterwards returned.” Cf. H. Scyth. ch. i. p. 10, note. 

b. xvdvvetover ... . elvar—videntur esse, sunt, run the risk of being 
thought, are like to be thought. A phrase very common in Plato 
and Xenophon. V. 

€. Abxog yiverar—The wolf Creuzer, Symbol. ii. p. 131, considers 
as appertaining to the worship of the sun, and to have been a sym- 
bol of that luminary ; whence also Latona was represented to have 
come to Delos and brought her Maio thither from the Hyper- 
boreans under the image of a she-wolf. B. Cf. iv. 33,a. kai 
opvdover dé déyovrec. and they swear tt too, when they say tt. Jelf, § 
769, 2. «ai é (divided, except in Epic, by the word in which the 
contrast resides) may be translated by, and on the other side, also, 
then too, which is derived from its original force of in the second 
place. 

Cu. CVI.—a. ’Avdpogayor—* This tribe,” says R. p. 86, “ must 
have occupied Polish Russia, and both banks of the river Prypetz, 
the western head of the Borysthenes.” Gatterer, who is quoted 
and followed by Heeren, Scyth. p. 11, says it is plain that neither 
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the name of this nation, nor the name “ Melanchleni,” were the 
peculiar appellation of the tribes to which they belonged, that 
they were called Bastarne at a later period, and were a branch of 
the German stock; and that the appellations by which Hdtus 
speaks of them were derived from the Greeks, That those whom 
he calls the Androphagi, adds Schw., should have been accustomed 
to support life on the raw flesh of horses, may be believed ; but 
not that they should have lived on human flesh ; a custom, more- 
over, which would be greatly at variance with the wise and equit- 
able answer attributed to them in iv. 119. 

b. toOijra dé gopiotor. « . yMdooay dé idinv. “ An important use 
of brachylogy is where several objects depend on one verb, which 
strictly can ' applied to only one of them; but the notion of the 
verb is such as admits of a more general or more particular appli- 
cation. This sort of brachylogy is called Zeugma. Cf. II. iii. 326. 
Pind. Ol. i. 88, &e.” Jelf, § 895, 5. Thus, in the sentence above, 
the latter y\wo. dé id. is referred to the idea of Zyovo, contained in 
popéovot. 

Cu. CVII.—a. Meddyydawor—H. 1. 1. p. 11, agrees with R. p. 86, 
in placing the Anthropophagi in the vicinity of Smolensk, and the 
Matec eni near Moscow. 

Cu. CVIII.—a. Bovdivor—Cf. iv. 21, 6. ydavedv—zuppdy, blue- 
eyed and red-haired. Schw., B., and H. Scyth. 2.1. p. 12. The 
wooden city, and the lake of the Budini, mentioned in the following 
chapt., are commented on by H. Scyth. p. 27, seqq. The wooden 
city, which the Geloni, originally Gks who had retired thither 
from the commercial towns on the Black Sea, inhabited, was a 
commercial establishment, a slobode, designed as a staple for the 
fur trade ; it was founded by the Gk traders of the Pontus, and con- 
tained buildings and temples for their use. The lake was a species 
of preserve for the various animals whose fur was valuable, otters, 
beavers, and other animals of the same kind; either sables, or the 
sea-dogs, phoce vituline, which inhabit the lakes of Siberia; the 
surprising size of whose heads justifies the expression employed by 
Hatus in describing them. 

Cu. CIX.—a. gOeporpayiover—eat lice. Ritter interprets it eat 
the seeds of the fir-cone, but neither this sense, nor that which sup- 
poses some species of fish to be intended, appears applicable to the 

assage. Eaters of lice are also spoken of in iv. 168, among the 
ivan by Strabo among the inhabitants of the Caucasus, and by 
Pomponius Mela and Pliny Phthirophagi are mentioned among 
the Scythian tribes. B. 
b. Onpia rerpaywvorpsowra, Schw. and B. observe “ Quenam 
uidem alia animalia dicat quadrato vultu, definire non ausim.” 
erhaps, as B. suggests, Hdtus may have only seen the dried or 
stuffed heads of the animals, and these may have lost their natural 
shape and so deceived him. Cf. iv. 108, a. 
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Cu. CX.—a. Savpopariwy «.7r.d. Cf. iv. 21, a. 

b. ’Apatévag—* Justin, ii. 4, describes the origin of the Amazons 
to be this: a colony of exiled Scythians established themselves on 
the coast of the Euxine Sea, in Cappadocia, near the river Ther- 
modon; and being exceedingly troublesome to their neighbours, 
the men were all massacred. This accounts very rationally for the 
existence of a community of women; but who can believe that it 
continued?” R.p.91. The legend of the Amazons is well known. 
Miller, Dor. vol. i. p. 405, seqq., conceives it to have arisen from the 
female attendants on the Ephesian Diana, a deity represented as 
well beneficent and nourishing, as with the attributes of war and 
destruction ; a double and opposite character, traceable in the other 
branches of her worship. The native place of this deity was pro- 
bably Cappadocia, where the sight of the innumerable female 
slaves, tepddovkcr, engaged there and in other parts of Asia. Minor 
in her temples, suggested the idea of an army of Amazons, cele- 
brating, as they did, with frantic rites a divinity who was at the 
same time a Bellona and a Magna Mater. The theory of Creuzer, 
Symbol. ii. p. 115, 175, is not very dissimilar—that they were a 
class of female Lunar worshippers, of a warlike as well as a re- 
ligious character—that the word, in short, signified viragoes, and 
was derived from the Circassian maza, the moon, The word oidp, 
Ritter observes, who refers the legend to Oriental mythology, re- 
sembles the Sanscrit viroh, a man, or hero. “ The belief of the Grks 
in their existence as a real historical race, may have arisen from 
the peculiar way in which the women of some of the Caucasian 
districts lived, and performed the duties which in other countries 
devolve upon men, as well from their bravery and courage, which 
are noticed as remarkable even by modern travellers.” Smith's C. 
D., Amazons. card cipa, The singular has sometimes a collective 
force, and stands for the plural; this arose from a poetical way of 
looking at plurality as unity. Jelf, § 354, 1. 

c. Konpvoic. On the Palus Meotis; the name is supposed by 
Mannert to be of Gk origin, and to refer to the rocky situation of 
the place, which he conceives stood at the mouth of the Tanais near 
Taganrog. B. iri robrwy (sc. ixwv supplied from trrogopBiw). Cf. 
Jelf, § 893, d., Brachylogy. A substantive cognate to some word in 
the sentence is supplied from that word (zapwvuya). 

Cu. CXII.—a. Zénv wor, Accusat. cognate subst. Jelf, § 552, a. 

Cu. CXIII.—a. ivexpipzrero, accessit, Veneris causa. Cf. ii 85. B. 

b. éxritdcavro from cridw, mansuefecerunt, tamed, won over. Cf. 
Pind. Pyth. ii. 30, iepéa xritoy Agpodirac. W. 

Cu. CXIV.—a. ai spirepar yuvaicec .7.d. Hdtus has here 
attributed to the women of Scythia the manners of those of Greece, 
among whom r@ tvddv péive cai oixovpeiy was the first virtue. V. 
Cf. the close of the funeral oration, Thucyd. ii. 45, and Aristot. 
Rhet. i. 5, 6. 
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b. cvpdéoecOa to agree with them, live on good terms with them. B. 
Cf. S. and L. D. 

C. én’ iypedv abriwy, by ourselves, apart, separate. Cf. ix. 17.--— 
én’ iwiirdy «.7.r. he bade them take their post by themselves ; and v. 
98. Cf. Jelf, § 633, 3, e. 

Cu. CXV.—a. 1d imiBadr\ov—CF. ii. 180, c. 

b. g6Bo¢ .... déoe—terror and affright: the latter word is dis- 
— according to Ammonius, from the former, as being more 
asting. 

Cu, OXVI-—a. rev Lavpoparéwy—Cef. iv. 21, a. 

Cu. CXVII.—a. bwrvg—vopifovor Se., use customarily the 
Scythian tongue. Cf. Jelf, Transmissive Dat. § 591, obs. In the 
construction of vouiZer there seems to be a notion supplied by the 
mind, of ypiocOa, or some such word, to which vopifey added the 
notion of “ habitually, beiny accustomed,” and was thence substituted 
for it. Cf. ii. 50, ¢., iv. 63, a. 

b. codoilovrec airi, speaking it incorrectly, making solecisms in tt. 
Cf, Jelf, § 603, Circumstantial or modal Dative. rpiv dv—droxreiv7, 
ef. Jelf, § 848, 1, 2, 4, obs. 1. 

Cu. CXVIII.—a. ’Exi rotrwy «.7.. On the causes, &c. of 
Darius’ Scythian expedition, cf. iv. 83, a, On the probability, or 
improbability, that “ Darius ever really traversed the regions in 
Scythia that Hdtus describes,” see the excellent remarks in Thirl- 
wall ii. ch. xiv. p. 200, &c. Niebuhr, Geog. Researches, p. 57, has 
some observations on this expedition, and on Scythian History in 
general, well worthy the reader’s attention, ‘“Hdtus mentions 
only three events in the history of the Scythians. First, that they 
subdued the Median empire and Asia, as far as Egypt; which 
they lost after 28 years’ dominion. Secondly, the expedition of 
Darius. Third, that about the beginning of the Bellum Pelop. 
Scyles in vain fled to Sitalees, and was given up to Octamasdes. 
At the time when Hadtus wrote, above 80 years had elapsed since 
the expedition of Darius; but had he collected his information 
many years earlier, it might even then have been altogether false. 
Nothing can be so fabulous as that a million of men should have 
marched beyond the Don, through a desert of many hundred miles 
in width, where the grass and pasturage was destroyed, and re- 
turned unmolested over such rivers as the Don, the Dniester, and 
the Dnieper; nor indeed would the king have so soon given up an 
expedition he commanded in person. In short, the whole matter 
involves an impossibility, nor have we any certain historical know- 
ledge of it at all. As to their form of government, Hdtus takes for 
granted the assertion that the Scythians were all dependent on the 
Royal Horde, on which point he adduces no testimony whatever. 
Connexions of this kind were uncertain, and short in duration, and 
when Thucydides wrote, the nation was disunited and broken up 
into separate tribes.” Add also H. Scyth. ch. i. p. 4.—“ The dif- 
ferent accounts of Darius’ Scythian expedition rested upon tradition 
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collected in Olbia and in Scythia itself; iv. 81.—on this point I ac- 
knowledge with the excellent biographer of Hdtus, Dahlmann, (p. 
120, seqq., Which see throughout,) that there is much e tion 
in the assertion of these people that Darius reached the Wolga and 
raised some forts on that river. But we must not forget that the Per- 
sian army contained an abundance of light cavalry, which, like the 
Cossacks before the Russian regular armies, could and must have 
advanced in all directions as the Scythians retired before them. I 
would not maintain, however, that the vanguard of the Persian 
army reached the Wolga, but only give the point of view in 
which we ought, in my opinion, to look upon the subject.” Cf. iv. 
143, a. 

b. dx pécov caripevoe—Cf. iii. 38, a. otdxwy wouqoere radra, cf. Jelf, 
§ 752, 3. Cf. § 860, 8. 

c. éxi robtrw, on this condition, on these terms, i. e. on the supposi- 
tion that you do not help us. Jelf, § 634, 3, ¢. 

d. obdév te pitAdov—zp od, cf. Jelf, § 749, 3.. After 7, quam, after 
comparatives, or comparative expressions, ot is sometimes used, as 
a repetition of the negative notion of disjunction implied in these 
expressions. Cf. v. 94, vii. 16, there quoted. 

Cu. CXIX.—a. 6 Tekwvdc—the Gelont. Cf. i. 2, d. 

b. wai qyeic teodueOa. From racyw, nos quoque (hance invasionem ) 
non tolerabimus, s. sinemus, B. The conjectures of ob« oicéue0a—obr 
ianodpeOa, &c., seem needless. 

Cu. CXX.—a. ra rapetioev. Opt. without dy after an expression 
of indefiniteness. Jelf, § 831, 2. 

b. ei d& pr) Exdvreg ye—adAN’ dxovrac. Where one alternative is 
contrasted with the others, yé is used with the one on which the 
emphasis is to be laid. “ If you will not do it voluntarily, you shall 
involuntarily.” Jelf, § 735, 2. 

Cu. CXXII.—a. dtaBdvrwy de... . Tévaiv x. rd. This passage 
involves a great difficulty as to how the Persians were able so 

uickly and easily to traverse the country between the Ister and 
the Palus Mzotis, a journey, according to Hdtus himself, iv. 101, 
of 20 days, even leaving the rest of his career in Scythia out of the 
question. The conjecture of Palmer, Exercitt. ad Gree. Auct. 
21, is that Darius either believed that the Hypanis, or perhaps the 
Borysthenes, was the Tanais, or pretended to believe it, out of a 
desire to increase his own reputation. B. Cf. iv. 118,a. R.p. 
113, observes that “even taking Scythia under the limits assigned 
by Hdtus himself, that is, from the Danube to the Tanais, the ex- 
tent is such, as to require 60 days for an army even to march 
through it ; and reckoning to the embouchure of the Tanais only, 
no less than 50. Had Scythia indeed been confined within the 
supposed dimensions, 4000 stades, 53 days’ constant marching 
would have sufficed both for the way out and home. But the cir- 
cuit taken by Darius cannot well be estimated at less than 150 days’ 
or 5 months’ march; and had he barely gone to the mouth of the 
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Tanais and back, 100 days would be required, although no halts 
were allowed for, which could not be dispensed with. When it is 
stated therefore that the 60 days, iv. 98, a., were not expired, after 
the Persians had passed the borders of the Agathyrsi on their re- 
turn, iv. 132, and not long expired when Darius came to the bridge, 
this must surely be an error, though he might have expected to re- 
turn about that time.” See D.’s criticism of R. p. 120, 121. 

Cu. CXXIII.—a. é¢ riv iojjpov—Cf. iv. 22, where this desert is 
also mentioned. Gatterer considers it to be the Uralian desert, 
situated between the Tanais and the Volga, the same now called by 
the Calmucks Naryn, and by the Russians Rynpeski. Mannert 
thinks the desert near the salt lake Elton, beyond the Volga, is 
meant. B. On the Thyssagete and the rivers mentioned in the 
latter part of the ch., cf. iv. 22, a., on the Tanais, iv. 57, a., and on 
the wooden town mentioned above, iv. 108, a. 

Cu. CXXIV.—a. dere reiyea—D. p. 120, seqq., quoted by B., 
considers the fact that ruins of these castles were to be seen in the 
time of Hdtus as certain, from the manner in which he speaks, but 
observes that it does not therefore follow that they were built by 
Darius; a point admitting of great doubt, as the reason and object 
of their erection by that monarch is by no means manifest. R. p. 
103, seqq., appears to have no doubt that the Persians did reach 
the Oarus, the Wolga, and fixes the bound of the expedition at the 
great bend of that river near Saratow. He appears, however, and 
with good reason, sceptical about the distances compared with the 
time allowed, and alludes to the obvious difficulty of supplying such 
a host with food. Cf. iv. 118, a., 122, a., and D. /. J. throughout. 

Cu. CXXV.—a. imexgipovrag x. r. .—semet ex conspectu aufe- 
rentes. W. Getting the start by a day’s journey, a day's journey ahead. 

Cu. CXXVI.—a. Aaipéime—ill-fated, ill-starred being, according 
to Schw. and so S. and L. D., O luckless wight. Lange renders it 
wonderful or strange man, cf. viii. 84, and the Italian translation 
O stravagantissimo degli uomini. B. itd» roi, when it is in your 
power. Accusative absolute. Cf. v. 49. mapéyow quum heeat. 
xoewy quum oporteret. Jelf, § 700, 1, a. 

b. yiv re kai tdwo—Cf. vi. 48, and Aristot. Rhet. ii. 23, § 18, rd 
ddévar yijv cai tdwp dovdebe tori. The same form of acknowledging 
submission, Pliny, H. N. xxii. 4, mentions as existing among the 
Germans of his time. It lasted through the middle ages, as is 
evident from Ducange. Glossary, ii. p. 103. Cf. also Virg. Ain. 
viii. 128. B. 

Cu. CXXVII.—a. iy pi... . Adyoe aipg. Cf. i. 132, 6. On 
Aia.... Kai ‘Ioriny, cf. iv. 58, b. 

b. wdaiew Nyw, plorare jubeo, I bid you go howl,—=TI bid you go 
hang yourself, I defy you, or something of that kind: a common 
phrase among the Attic writers, in which, under a kind of eu- 
phemism, the wish is conveyed that those to whom it is addressed 
may have evils to undergo and deplore. Cf. Aristoph. Ach. 1131, 
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Equit. 433; Plut. 62,612; Av. 341, &c. B. Cf. also Horace i. Sat. 
x. 90, “ Discipularum inter jubeo plorare cathedras.” 

Cu. CXXVITT—a. wot wravaiv x. r..—it appeared good to 
them, they decided, no longer to lead the Persians about, but to attack 
them whenever they were taking their meals. ira aipedpevor 8. 
dvatpesuevor, gui prandent cibumque sumunt, occurs also in iii. 26, 
vii. 120. W. It is rendered by Schw. going out to orage. 
perfers the interpretation of W. 

Cu. CX X1IX.—a. To dé roto «. 7.4. On the ass, which the Per- 
sians employed in war, Creuzer refers to Gesenius, on Isaiah xxi. 
7, where the prophet describes in a vision the forces of the Medes 
and Persians; “ And the watchman saw a chariot with a couple 
of horsemen, a chariot of asses, and a chariot of camels,” &c. B. 

b. iPoifovrec—braying. Cf. Xenoph. Anab. vy. 8, 8, and Pind. 
Pyth. x. 55. W. 

c. 690d toravreg ra Gra x.7.. Perhaps borrowed from the fine 
description of the horse in Sophocles Elect. 25. Cf. also Horace 
ii. Od. xix. 4. 

d. raira piv .... Tov wodipov. épépovro (sc. Mépcat) from gepicPat, 
reportare, adipisct. Schw. So also G., atque hoc, leve quidem, sed 
aliquid ad belli successum adepti-sunt Perse. They received this asa 
small help toward the war. S. and L. D. This construction 
appears preferable to Vallas’, as it refers the plural verb to the 
masc. nom. Iépsat, instead of to the nent. raira. 

Cu. CXXXII—a. cuveornxes O& rav’ry—was opposed to, clashed 
with, this. Cf. i. 208, a. On Gobryas, ef. iii. 70. 

b. "Hy pa) dpmbec x.r.d. Cf. Eurip. Pheeniss. 1222. fy pip ye 
gedywr ine mpoc aidéoa, and Plautus Amph. i. 1, 294. V. 

Cu. C YxIV.—a. tiv axopinv. Cf. iv. 83, b. 

Cu, CRXXV.—a. rq xaOapyp rod orparov—Cf. i. 211, a. 

b. tecay rijc gwrnjc. Sent forth (of) their voice. Gen. Partitive. 
Cf. Jelf, § 533, 3. Any verb whose operation extends only to part 
of the objects signified by the objective substantive may be follow- 
ed by a partitive genitive. Cf. i. 67, @., vii. 6. xara ywpny, in their 
place just as they were, in their former position. Cf. also vii. 95, &e. 

Cu. CXXXVI.—a. ovorpagivrec, having combined their forces. 
Cf.i. 101,a. Near the end of the ch. zapacrnodpea, we will arrange 
or dispose of for our own purposes. S. and L. D. ef. viii. 80, 4. 

Cu. CXXXVII.—a. Mariidew x... Cf also vi. 34, 133, &e. 
On what Hdtus here relates of Miltiades, Thirlwall, ii. ch. xiv. p- 
203, remarks, “ Though Histizus was so well rewarded for his 
loyalty, we do not find that Miltiades’ treason was ever punished ; 
cf. vi. 30, a., for he remained long unmolested in his Chersonesian 
government, and was driven from it by an inroad of the Seythians 
themselves, three years before he was finally compelled to abandon 
it by the Persians: an impunity which reflects great doubt on the 
story of his offence, especially as it was no less glorious at Athens, 
than it was dangerous to him while he was surrounded by the 
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Persian arms.” obre aizig M. olég re forar—dddov oddéva oddapady, 
as if it had been oléy 7s. In this construction (change of the im- 
personal into the ie another clause sometimes follows; 
referring to some other person; and the acc. of this person is used 
with the infin. as if the impersonal form had been used in the for- 
mer clause. Jelf, § 677, 2, obs. 2. 

Cu. CXXXVII—a. ot dtagipovric re riv Wigov—qui hanc sen- 
tentiam (a Miltiadis sententia) alienam s. contrariam ferebant. B. 
On Strattis cf. viii. 132, Aéaces, vi. 13, and on Histizeus, v. 30, seqq. 
tévreg Nbyou x. 7. d., being of note in the eyes of the king. Jelf, § 518, 1. 

Cu. CXXXIX.—a, ra re... . ddotrat, i.e. you are showing us 
the right way. Cf. vi. 73, and Asch, Agam. 184, and Prom. V. 
497. W. are advancing, succeeding. 8. and L. Dict. 

Cu. CXLIL—a. ratra.... dxippexra. hec a Scythis in Ionas 
projiciuntur dicteria ; these reproaches, or keen words, have been 
shot ale S.and L. D. Cf. i. 153. aéppule 6 K. and vi. 69, 
viii. 92. 

Cu, CXLIII.—a. MeyadBafov, One MS. reads MeyaBvfor, but 
the name was a common one among the Persians; and the person 
intended is probably not the Megabyzus in iii. 160. B. See the 
remarks of i. p- 121, on the statement that a portion of the army 
of Darius, no less than 80,000 men, are here said to have remained 
behind on the coast of Thrace ; as invalidating the notion of R., 
ef, iv. 122, a., of the length of the march, mt showing that the 
whole account of the expedition—an occurrence only 30 years 
anterior to the birth of Hdtus—was greatly exaggerated. 

Cu. CXLIV.—a. iv Bufavriy. Constantinople, a Megarian co- 
lony, as well as Chalcedon and many others on the coast of Thrace 
and Bithynia. Chalcedon was founded 685, and Byzantium 658, 
B.c. Cf. H. P. A. § 85, notes 12 and 15, where abundant refer- 
ences are given on both these colonies. 

Cu. CXLV.—a. riv airdy... xpévove.r.d. If this expedition 
to Libya took place about the time of the conclusion of the 
Scythian campaign, it would fall about 507 B.c. Read D. p. 
122, 123. 

b. rév tx rijg 'Apyotc x. 7.d. H., P. A. § 79, speaking of Melos and 
Thera, says, “ these islands were chiefly colonized by Achzans and 
Minye, the latter having sought shelter in Laconia, on being ex- 
pelled from their original possessions in Lemnos by the Tyrrhenian 
fugitives from Attica. Theras, of the line of Agide, led the co- 
lonists, and from him one of the islands received the name Thera, 
instead of that of Calliste, which it had till then borne. From 
that island Battus founded Cyrene, 632 8. c., where his descend- 
ants were still reigning as late as 440 B.c.” On the Minye, cf. 
Thirlw. i. c. 4, and on their arrival in Laconia, &c. &c., ¢. vil. p. 
269, &c. of the same vol., where the probabilities of the correct- 
ness of Hdtus’ account are discussed. Cf. also p. 278. 

C. poipdy—peréyovrec. Cf. Jelf, § 535, obs. 1. 
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Cu. CXLVI.—a. éei dv tusddov «.7.d. when then they were 
about to make away with them, put them to death, &c. The same 
story, V. notes, is told by Polyenus, Plutarch, and Val. Maximus, 
who adds, that the supposed women were allowed to with 
their heads veiled on account of their feigned grief. Lavalette 
and Lord Nithsdale escaped from prison in a similar way. 

Cu. CXLVII.—a. Onpac x.7.d. Cf. Thirlw. i. ¢. 7, p. 268, and 
p. 277, seqq. Cf. also vi. 52, d. 

b. Onoy vnow, Santorin. Cf. Smith’s C. D. 

Cu. CXLVIII.—a. oi yap mcdvec x. 7... On the probability of 
this account of this settlement in Triphylia being correct, see 
Thirlw. i. c, vii. p. 269. Cf. also H. P. h. § 15, note 20. 

b. én’ tuéo ’HXeio éxrdpOqcav. Miller, Orchem. p. 374, refers this 
event to Olymp. lx., when war raged between the Minye and the 
Eleans. Mannert refers it to the time of the 3rd Messenian war, 
464—461 B.c., at the conclusion of which the Eleans received 
this territory, in return for having aided the Spartans. B. D., p. 
43, considers it to have happened shortly before the time when 
Hadtus visited these cities, when on his travels through Greece. 
See also his note, p. 43. 

Cu. CXLIX.—a. div iv AdKow. Cf. Matth. x. 16, “ Behold, f 
send you forth,” &e. W. 

b. Aiyeida x.r.d. Cf. Thirlw. i. c. 7, p. 270, and v. 57, a. 

Cu. CL.—a. erifev iv ABiy wok. “ Our curiosity might be 
more reasonably excited to inquire, how it happened that no Greek 
colonies had taken the same course before, viz. to Libya, than, amid 
the contradictory statements of the ancient authors on a subject 
in its own nature obscure, to determine the causes which, cire. 632 
B. C., induced Battus, one of the principal citizens of Thera, to 
undertake - expedition to the north coast of Africa.” Thirlw. 
ii. c. 12, p. 95. 
» Cu. bets TlAaréay vacov—now called Bomba. R. p. 609. 

Cu. CLII.—a. Taprneody, Cf. i. 163, a. 

b. jv axnoatoy rovrov roy yodvor, was that time untouched, un- 
visited (by merchants); so Schw. intactum, i. e. illibatum, nondum 
Srequentatum. “This may appear to contradict i. 163, that the 
Phoczans were the first who caused Tartessus to be known to the 
Gks. The Samians, however, were the first acquainted with it, 
but did not discover it to the other Greeks, and by that means kept 
to themselves the commerce of the place.” L., quoted in the Oxf. 
Ed. Cf. Arnold, Hist. of Rome, i. p. 486, “ The Samians returned 
home enriched beyond all their hopes, for the port of Tarshish, 
says Herodotus, was at that time fresh and undisturbed; the gold 
of its neighbouring mines was a treasure not yet appreciated by 
its possessors ; they bartered it to the Samian strangers, in return 
for the most ordinary articles of civilized living, which barbarians 
cannot enough admire. This story makes us feel that we are in- 
deed living in the old ages of the world. The country then so 
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fresh and untouched, has now been long in the last state of decre- 
itude: its mines, then so abundant, have been long since ex- 
austed; and after having in its turn discovered and almost 
drained the mines of another world, it lies now like a forsaken 
wreck on the waves of time, with nothing but the memory of the 
past to ennoble it.” 

C. ypurav Keparai rodxpoccoi evoc—gryphum capita prominentia, 
i.e. griffins’ heads carved round probably the edge of the bowl as an 
ornament. W.,Schw.,and B. So also §. and L. D., set at regular 
distances round tt. 

Cu. CLV.—a. icyvégwrog rai rpavdic, stuttering and lisping. 
Go tt, for some other reason. B. Others render some other name 
—sc. dvoua. It appears from Pind. Pyth. iv. 104, &c., referred to 
by B., that his name before was Aristotle. 

b. Barr’, ixi gwvjv x.r.d. Battus, (or, O king,) thou hast come 
for a voice, to get or gaina voice. On ii, Causal, expressing the 
object or intention, with verbs expressing or implying motion, cf. 
Jelf, § 635, 3. On this oracle, cf. Pind. Pyth. iv. (59, seqq.) 105, 
@ parap it Wodvpvdorov x.r.r.  B. 

Cua. CLVI.—a. ouvegipero radtyxérwe, tt turned out il to him 
again. S.andL. D. Cf. next ch. and vii. 8. 

6. WAaréa—the island of Bomba, iv. 151. 

Cu. CLVII.—a. *AZiore, Temmineh on the main-land over against 
the island of Bomba. B. 

b. varwat—hills and valleys. Schw. 

Cu. CLVIII.—a. rapairnodpevor ot AiBvec x. 7. rd. The Libyans 
having requested their permission to be allowed to lead them into a 
better country. B. 

b. “Ipaca—probably where the fountain Ersen now is; M. Pacho 
Voyage dans la Marmorique. Paris, 1828, p. 53. The fountain 
of Apollo was doubtless the fountain Cyré, from which the town 
in all probability derived its name. That which is called TheStis 
in the following ch. is not the same, according to B., to whom I 
am indebted for the preceding; but, according to L., is considered 
to be the Libyan name of the spring, while Cyré, he conceives, is 
the Grecian. Foundation of Cyrene, 631 s.c. Thirlw., ii. c. 12, 
p- 95, observes, “ At the distance of ten miles from a part of the 
coast, which, with a little aid of art, afforded a commodious har- 
bour, near the gushing spring of Cyré, the Gks founded Cyrene, 
and soon converted the adjacent land into a suxuriant garden, while 
they extracted from its rocky basis the materials of imperishable 
monuments. Cyrene became, as Pindar expresses it, the root of 
other cities; perhaps of several which have been forgotten. Four 
of them—its port Apollonia, Barce, Tauchira, and Hesperis, which 
seémed by its fortunate position to rival or realize the fabulous 

rdens of the Hesperides—composed, with the capital, what in 
Iter times was called the Cyrenaic Pentapolis.”—“ All these towns, 
‘R, p. 611, observes, not only exist now, under the form of either 
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towns or villages, but it is remarkable that their names are scarcely 
changed from what we may suppose the pronunciation to have been 
- among the Gks. They are now called Kurin, Barca, Tollamata, 
Bernie, and Taukera.” Cf. Cyrene and Cyrenaica, Smith’s C. D. 

c. 6 ovpavdc térpnrat. meaning that here there was an abundance o; 
rain. Cf. Gen. vii. 11, “ The windows of heaven were opened.” W. 

Cu. CLIX.—a, ini yie dvadacpp, on condition of a division of 
land, on the terms of giving them a share in the public land. “ The 
public or demesne land in the ancient commonwealths was na- 
turally looked to as a resource on every admission of new citizens. 
They were to receive their portion of freehold land, according to 
the general notion of a citizen’s condition; but this land could 
only be found by a division of that which belonged to the publie, 
and by the consequent ejectment of its tenants at will. Hence, in 
the Greek states, every large accession to the number of citizens 
was followed by a call for a division of the public land, ef. Thucyd. 
v. 4, Herodot. iv. 159, and as this division involved the sacrifice of 
many existing interests, it was regarded with horror by the old 
citizens as an act of revolutionary violence.” Arnold Hist. of 
Rome, i. p. 158. Cf. vii. 155, 6. See also on the changes in the 
government of Cyrene, Mill. Dor. ii. p. 181, seqq., and iv. 161, d. 

b. cvddexPévroc dé duikov zoA\Aot—F rom the division of the tribes 
by Demonax, iv. 161, we may infer that the new colonists con- 
sisted chiefly of Peloponnesians, Cretans, and islanders of the 
figean. That they were many in number, is evident from the 
mention in the following ch. that 7000 heavy-armed soldiers of the 
Cyrenzans perished. Among the colonists the Cretans were pre- 
dominant in numbers, according to Raoul Rochette, iii. p. 268. B. 

C. mepirapvdpevor yiyv Todd ing deprived, curtailed, of a great 
portion of their land. Cf. Jelf, § 545, 3. 

£ &ovay ogiac abrovc’Ampiy x.r.d. On this expedition of Apries, 
cire. B. c. 571, or 570, cf. ii. 161, a. and ref. 

e. mapaxpempevoa—(?) despising them. Cf. i. 108,65. In S. and 

- gq. V., fighting without thought of life, setting nothing by their 
life. Cf. vii. 223, e. 

Cu. CLX.—a. roto éwvrod dded\gector—Their names, according to 
Stephanus Byz. s. v. Bépxn, p. 211, were Perseus, Zacynthus, Aris- 
tomedon, and Lycus. B. 

b. Bapen—Cf. iv. 158, b. 

Cu. CLXI.—a. xaraprisrijpa—a reconciler, composer of their 
troubles: B. in S, and L. D., a reformer. Cf. v. 28, 29, 106. The 
constitution of Cyrene, B. observes, was at first similar to that 
of Sparta, and the kgs, studious to increase their prerogatives and 
gain power, gave cause for dissensions. The Mantineans had the 
character of possessing excellent laws, cf. Thirlw. ii. p. 100. 

b. repévea tEedwy Kai ipwoivac—setting apart (for Battus) certain 
domains, and sacerdotal offices—the land being assigned as his 
revenue, and the priesthood being a regal privilege, as among the 
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Spartans; cf. Mull. Dor. ii. p. 181, 182. “The power of the kings 
was limited within the narrowest bounds; and they were only per- 
mitted to enjoy the revenues flowing from the sacerdotal office and 
their own lands, whereas they had. before claimed the whole pro- 
perty of the state,” &c. &c. Cf. also i. p. 142, and ii. p. 63. So 
also B. and Thirlw., who says, that “ Demonax, after determining 
the respective rights of the new and old colonists, and distributin 
them into three tribes, of which the descendants of the origin 
settlers formed the first, probably with some peculiar privileges, 

roceeded to deprive the king of all his substantial prerogatives, 
freeing him only the ensigns of royalty, a domain, and certain 
peely offices.” The passage in the text is referred.to by Arnold, 

ist. of Rome, i. p. 88, speaking of the state of the Romans under 
their kings. “The king had.large domains of his own, these were 
the Greek repévn, which the kings always had. assigned to them, 
partly arable, partly pasture, and partly planted with vines and 
olives; hence he was in a condition to traffic with foreign countries, 
and much of the Roman commerce was probably carried on by 
the government for its own direct benefit, as was the case in Judea 
in the reign of Solomon.” 

c. é¢ péicov rp Onug enxe—surrendered it into the hands of the 

le; cf. iii. 80, vii. 164. V. 
at CLXII.—a. yéipea. privileges, prerogatives ; cf. i. 59,1. “The 
word here refers to the revenues, as well as to the privileges of 
which the kings had been deprived.” Miller, 7. 2. 

b. é¢ Sdpov, For there was friendship between the Samians and 
Cyreneans from the first foundation of the latter state, cf. iv. 152, 
and at this time Polycrates was tyrant of Samos, from whom 
, pee might have expected aid in being restored to his king- 

om. B. 

¢. Onoavop—Cf. i. 14, d. éxi wayri r@ od. at every present that 
was given 5.8 Cf. Jelf, § 634, 3, d. ’Ezi, Causal. It expresses 
the antecedent as well as the final cause. 

Cu. CLXIII.—a, imi piv riooepag Barrove «.7.r. The eight 
generations are as follows :— 


B.C. 
Battus I. the founder of Cyrene (oicoryp) began his reign 631 
Arcesilaus I. 4 ; . < <! - 999 


Battus II. the happy P 4 ‘ ‘ 583 
Arcesilaus II. the oppressive . ‘ ‘ - 560 
Battus III. the lame ; 7 3 P 550 
Arcesilaus III. son of Battus III. and Pheretime - 530 
Battus IV. the handsome . é A , 514 


Arcesilaus IV. : : ‘ ‘ . 466 
This last kg was victor in the Pythian es, and is celebrated by 
Pindar, Pyth. iv. and v. Cf. Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog., Bat- 
tus, from which the above dates are taken, and Miller, ii. p. 182. 
“He ruled with harshness and protected his power by foreign 
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mercenaries.” On his death, perhaps 432 8. c., his s. Battus en- 
deavoured to gain the kingdom, but was driven into exile, and a 
democratical government succeeded. 

b. aaérepure kar’ ovpor, trade secundo vento ; i. e. let them go their 
way in peace, speed t on their way. Cf. Soph. Trach. 474, and 
Aésch. vii. c. Theb. 696, irw car’ odpov. W. 

c. tavpoc 6 kaddorebwy. The oracle seems to hint at Alazir the 


father-in-law of Arcesilaus, who perished with him; so Philip the 


f. of Alexander the Great is designated as ratpoc in Diod. xvi. 91. 
W. Soalso in Hsch. Agam., Agamemnon as Bode éxi o4 
Cu. CLXIV.—a. rotrove pév vv Kvidw «.7r.. Miller, Dor. i. 


p- 142, 145, considers that this kind office of the Cnidians towards 


the exiled Cyreneans, as also towards the Tarentines, ef. iii. 138, 
arose from their memory of their common origin. Their being 
sent to Thera, proves that there was still intercourse kept up be- 
tween the mother-state and the colony. It is evident, though 
Hdtus does not state it, that the constitution established by De- 
monax was overthrown, and that the regal office had regained its 
former prerogatives. Cf. iv. 161. B. 

b. in’ epyaopéivac, after it was all over. Jelf, § 634, 2, bd. Cf. § 
699, obs. 2, and i. 170, 6. 

Cu. CLXV.—a. 1) dé (and then she, but she,) abr «.7r.r. Cf. 
Jelf, § 655, obs. 2. foav yap ot tx row x.r.X. Schw. observes, Hdtus 
makes no mention of Arcesilaus in iii. 13, when speaking of the 
gifts sent by the Cyreneans to Cambyses; which, as B. thinks, 
were probably sent after the surrender of Cyrene, as a token of sub- 
mission. 

Cu. CLXVI.—a. zv@6pevoce yap wai idwv «.r.d. From this it 
seems that no one coined money before Darius, who struck the 
coins that bore his name. Cf. iii. 96. The idea is erroneous that 
refers the name of the Daric, worth 16 drachmas, and of the purest 

old, to another prince of the same name, and not to Darius 

ystaspes. B. 

Cu. CLXVII.—a. dvipa Mapagiov—The Maraphii were one of 
the Persian tribes, cf. i. 125, c. H., Pers. ch. ii. p. 214, seqq., 255, 
considers this to be nearly the only instance of a general being a 
pointed of any other tribe than the Pasargade, and of the family 
(generally) of the Achemenide, cf. v. 32, vii. 82, 88, 97, or such as 
were connected by marriage with the royal house, ef. v. 116, vi. 43, 
94. The Maraphii, however, were one of the 3 noblest tribes. 

b. xpdcynua, pretext, alleged cause, Cf. ix. 87, b., and vi. 44, a. 

Cu. CLXVIII.—a. AiBvec, See throughout on the digression 
that follows, H. Af. Nat. vol. i., the Introduct., and ch. i. and. ch. 
vi. particularly, and R. §§ 16, 22, and 23. “ Hdtus collected the 
materials for this part of his history in Egypt, the only country of 
Africa that he is known to have visited. He repeatedly appeals to 
the testimony of the natives of Libya, the Carthaginians, Am- 
monians, Nasamonians, and others, ii. 28, 32, iv. 43, 173, 187, 195, 
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196, whom he met in Egypt, the rendezvous of the caravans from 
the Western and Southern nations, and from whom he collected 
his accounts respecting the interior of Africa: that is, from the 
very persons themselves who performed these caravan journeys, 
and who, without doubt, had at that time come to Egypt in com- 
pany with some of these caravans. The circumstance of his com- 
puting the distances and the day’s journeys from thence, iv. 181, 

¢., is a sufficient proof of this fact. That he no where mentions 
these caravans was probably because he considered it as havin 
nothing to do with his object, which was only to give geographic 
information; moreover, to those who have travelled much and seen 
much, many ideas and facts become so familiar that they are apt 
to pre-suppose a knowledge of them in others. Hdtus’ general 
knowledge of Africa embraced the greater part of the Northern 
division. He gives us an accurate enumeration of all the small 
tribes dwelling on the coast as far as the territory of Carthage, cf. 
iv. 191,¢c. To the W. part, afterwards called Numidia, or Mauri, 
tania, his information did not extend; though he was acquainted 
by name with the promontory Soloés, on the W. coast, cf. iv. 43, 
and 32, d.; nor are the fertile and inhabited lands beyond the 
desert of Sahara, now known as Nigritia or Soudan, included in 
his account, though they were not altogether unknown to him; cf. 
ii. 32, and notes. But his knowledge of the interior is most de- 
serving of our admiration. It comprises not only whatever is most 
remarkable in the desert, the Oases and the tribes inhabiting them, 
but it extends to that mysterious stream beyond the desert flowing 
from E. to W., which, under the name of the Joliba, has been again 
brought into our notice in the present age.” H.//. p.91. On 
Hatus’ division of Libya, cf. ii. 32,c. It is discussed in H. /. J. 
p- 6, seqq., R. 425, read also D. p. 59, seqq. 

b. ’Advppayidaa—“ The Adyrmachide and Galigamme on the 
frontiers of Egypt—nomad tribes.” H. 1.2. R. p. 608. 

Cu. CLXIX.—a, ’Agpodiorddog visov. Possibly the island of 
Drepanum near Derna may be meant. R. p. 609. : 

b. rd citgwov. “A kind of laserpitium or asafoetida, used,” see 
article Cyrenaica, Class. Dict., “ for fattening cattle, rendering their 
flesh tender, and also as an aperient for man; it formed a great 
article of trade, and at Rome the composition above mentioned 
sold for its weight in silver; hence it appeared always on the 
medals of Cyrene. Its culture was neglected when the Romans 
mastered the country, and pasturage was more attended to.” Cf. 
S. and L. D., Sigeor. 

G Tijg Lbprwco—Niebuhr, Geog. of Herod., considers that Hdtus 
. was acquainted with only one Syrtis, and that the smaller. If this 
were the case, his knowledge of the coast was very limited; hence 
B, L., and R. p. 647, rather conclude that “ the greater Syrtis, the 
only one he knew by that name, must be intended, which is in the 
neighbourhood of Barce, and nearer Egypt than the less Syrtis.’ 
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So Smith’s C. D. The Lesser Syrtis itis clear from this passage 
that Hdtus took to be the same with the Triton lake, Shibkah el 
Lowdeath, or closely connected with it. This is confirmed by Scy- 
lax, p- 49,in whose time they were united by a small opening, 
now blocked up with sand. H. Carth. ch. i. p.7. Cf. R. p. 662 
and 647, and Smith’s C. D., Syrtes. 

Cu. CLXX.—a. ’AcBicra. “The Asbyste beyond Cyrene, a 
nomad tribe.” H.7/. 1. p. 16. Cf. R. p. 609. - 

Cu. CLXXI.—a. Evsorepidac. On the legend of the gardens of 
the Hesperides, cf. Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog., Hesperides. 
The town Hesperis was afterwards called Berenice, from the wife of 
Ptolemy Euergetes. Ruins at Ben Ghazi. Cf. H. 1. 1, and the 
article Berenice, Smith’s C. D. 

b. KaBadrec, According to R. perhaps the Kabyles of Shaw. 
They dwelt around the Greater Syrtis, as did also the Auschise 
—both nomad tribes. H. /. 7. p. 16. 

Ca. CLXXII.—a. Nacapovec, Cf. ii. 32, and H. 7. 7. pp- 16, 91, 
92, 104. “The Nasamones, one of the tribes dwelling in the dis- 
tricts about the Syrtes. They sent a caravan yearly to Augila for 
dates, one of the principal articles of food in Africa. Augila, which 
bears the same name, at present the capital of a district which 
comprises two other villages, cf. Hornemann, Travels, p. 46, 10 
days’ journey from Siwah, the Oasis of Ammon,—a great thorough- 
fare for caravans—a principal mart for dates of an excellent quality, 
&e.” Cf. also R. p. 568 and 613. 

b.. drredéBoucg, locusts. A species of them without wings. S. and 
L. D. For an account of them, see Shaw’s Travels in Barbary, 

. 187. 
, ¢. éxixowov abriwy .... Maccayéra, Cf. i. 216; practised also by 
the Agathyrsi, iv. 104, and the Ausenses, iv. 180. we teaorée ot 
pixO9, cf. Jelf, § 842, 2. The conjunctive without dy, &e. 

d, dpviover piv rode x.T.r., they swear indeed by &c., cf. Jelf, § 
566,2. ior déx.7.r. “The ancient ceremony of the Nasamones 
to drink from each other’s hands, in pledging their faith, is at pre- 
sent the only ceremony observed in the marriages of the Algerines.” 
Shaw’s Travels in Barbary, i. p. 303. W. ; 

Cu. CLXXIII.—a. Widd\u. This nation appears to have dwelt 
between the two Syrtes in the country now called Mesurate. R. 
p- 614. See H. 7. l. pp. 16, 106. “ How closely this narrative agrees 
with the place,” we again learn from the latest discoveries. “The 
south wind,” says Della Cella, Viaggio, p. 93, ‘drives the sand 
out of the ge deserts like moving clouds, which bury whole 
caravans.” * It is probable that only part of the Psylli we 
stroyed—the rest it appears were pressed back into the mts by the 
Bedouin Arabs. H. refers to Lyon, p. 85, 94, and to Bruce, iv. p. 
548, for a description of a simoom. He finely pictures a caravan 
journey himself, p. 108. “ Augila’s groves of palms are soon left 
behind, and the vault of heaven and the plains of burning sand 


= 
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are the only objects which the eye can reach. No sound of ani- 
mated nature nor the rustle of a leaf breaks the everlasting death 
silence of the dreary waste. Suffocated birds point out the path of 
the fiery simoom, and perhaps only yesterday fell its victims: the 
heavens seem to glow, and volumes of sand, whirling upwards 
into spiral columns, are chased by the winds, like clouds of mist 
athwart the dreadful desert... The most desolate of all wastes, the 
Harutsh Mts, still lies before him, and demands another ten days’ 
journey ere these terrors can be overcome. Then the gigantic 
ostrich reappears, troops of playful antelopes disport before him, 
and announce the vicinity of more hospitable regions.” 

Cu. CLXXIV.—a. Lapdpavrec, This people (cf. R. p. 615) may 
clearly be made out to be the people of Fezzan, the ancient Pha- 
zania; H. p. 216; a considerable tract of inland country, between 
Tunis and Egypt. Its capital Garama (Mourzouk). See H.’s 
very interesting confirmations of Hdtus, Carth. ch. vi. p. 95—120. 

H. CLXXV.—a. Madea. Pliny confirms this situation gener- 
ally, by placing the Mase, as he writes the name, on the W. of 
the Nasamones. According to the ideas of Hdtus, the Mase ought 
4 extend westward to the neighbourhood of the present T'ripolt. 

. p. 621. 

b. Adgoue Keipovra. cristas sibi tondent, they shave their heads so 
as to leave a crest or tuft in the middle. Schw. On the practice, ef. 
the remarks in Horne’s Introd. on the allusions in the Scriptures 
to the idolatrous rites of the Heathens; Pt. iii. ch. vi. § 1, vol. iii. p. 
357 of the 7th edit. 

€. arpov0ev Kxarayaiwy—ostriches. In vii. 70, the Ethiopians 
are mentioned as using the same kind of skins, as of cranes, for 
armour. W. 

d. Kivy)—This river, which, according to Bochart, quoted in 
article Cimyps, owed its name to the number of porcupines in the 
vicinity, fell into the sea south-west of the promontory of Cephale, 
flowing from a hill in the Punic tongue called Zachabari, or the 
Hill of the Graces, in the country of the Mace, now Wady el Kha- 
han. The modern name of the Cinyps, cf. H. /. /. p. 49, is the 
Zenifes, or Magro. According to Smith’s C. D., the Kinifo. Cf. 
also R. p. 621. 

Cu. CLXXVI.—a. Tivdavee—Probably the people of Gadamis, 
the Gadzames of Reiske, a well-known city and territory, situated 
in the road from Tunis to Agadez and Kasseena. R. p. 623. H. 
1. 1. p. 15. : 
Ch. CLXXVIL-—a. Awrogayo. It appears that the sea-coast 

een the two Syrtes was divided between the Mace and Lo- 

agi, the latter of whom also possessed the island of Menix, (or 
eninx,) now Jerba, and the coast beyond it, R. p. 624; that is, 
in the neighbourhood of the present Tripok. H. /. l. Carth. p. 
15, 111. 
b. xapriv rov \wrov—The reader will be careful to distinguish 
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the lotus here intended from the Egyptian lotus; “ which latter 
was an aquatic plant, whose roots and seeds were eaten in Egypt, 
while the former, the one here spoken of, was the fruit of a sori 
on the sandy coast of Libya, which is disseminated over the edge 
of the Great Desert, from the coast of Cyrene, round by Tripoli 
and Africa Proper, tothe borders of the Atlantic, to Senegal and 
the Niger. It has been described by several modern travellers, 
Shaw, Defontaines, Park, Beechy, all of whose accounts perfectly 
agree among themselves, and also with those of the ancients. Ac- 
cording to the first of these, the lotus is now called seedra by the 
Arabs, and is a species of ziziphus or jujeb, the Rhamnus Lotus of 
Linneus, cf. H. /. J. p. 15, and the fruit tastes somewhat like gin- 
ed a and is, when fresh, of a bright yellow colour. Park, 

ravels, p. 99, describes the berries as “small, farinaceous, of a 
yellow colour and a delicious taste.” _R. p. 626. 

Cu. CLXXVIII.—a. Méxdvec, We meet many names that in 
modern geography bear some similarity to the name of this nation. 
The Machres of Leo, and Mackaress of Shaw, at the N. part of the 
Lesser Syrtis, certainly agree with the supposed position of a part 
of the Maxyes. R. p. 637. 

b. Nipyny.... Torrwvida x.r.r. Cf. iv. 169, ¢., and H. 1. 1. p. 7, 
note. The only river in the vicinity, it appears, which will answer 
to Hdtus’ river Triton is the little river 6 Hammah of Shaw, which 
R. compares in size with the Cherwell; on which H. remarks that 
“the narrative of Hdtus, iv. 179, is drawn, without doubt, from some 
Argonautic poet: may not then the size of the river, if not its very 
existence, be merely the creation of some such poet’s imagination?” 
Cf. R. p. 647, 659. 

Cu. CLXXIPX.—a. ixieoricavra re rp rpizodur.7.d. Cf. Pind, 
Pyth. iv., Apollonius Rhod. iv. 1548, seqq., and Diod. Sic. iv. 56. 
W. The opinion of H. given in the preceding note seems ex- 
tremely probable. B. quaintly remarks, “ In ipso fabule argumento 
nuper sudavit C. O. Miller, Orchomen. p. 353; quecunque hic 
enarrentur Libyca, ea omnia e Beeotia in Libyam traducta statuens 
ab illis Minyis, qui per varias rerum vicissitudines in Libyam tan- 
dem devenerint,” &c. &c., from which explanation he sagaciously 
» dissents, cf. iv. 180,4. For quotations on the lake Tritonis, see 

, Arrowsmith’s Eton Geog. p. 716, seqq. 

Cu. CLXXX.—a. Adocic. “Of the name Ausenses we find no 
trace in modern geography,” R. p. 637, nor does H. say more than 
thatthey lived on the shore of the Lesser Syrtis, the G. of Cabes. 

b. dprg dé tmavoiy ’AOnvaing x.r.r. The theory of Miller, ef. iv. 
179, a., referring the origin of these rites to Boeotia and pre 
with reason rejected by B., who observes that the worship of t 

ddess, whom Hdtus himself speaks of as indigenous here, was 
Sabian practised among the Africans at a far earlier period than 
among the Greeks. He therefore agrees with Creuzer, Symbol. ii. 
p- 642, who compares with the contest here mentioned in honour 
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of the goddess, the rites at Sais of Isis-Neith (Athene), and con- 
siders both to refer to the courses of the sun and moon, of the in- 
fluences of which the goddess herself is a personification. 

e. riyv 58 A@nvainy gaci x.r.X. The clue to this fable is given by 
Creuz. Symbol. ii. p. 646. The birth of Minerva from Neptune 
and Tritonis allegorizes the doctrine of the production of all things 
from Oceanus and Tethys, i. e. from water and earth. The nature 
of the goddess is closely connected with the lunar influences as 
belonging neither to earth nor water, and therefore bears a great 
affinity to that of the solar deity, Jove, in whose power it is ab- 
sorbed; which is, in short, the explanation of the fable of her 
adoption by Jupiter. B. 

Cu. CLXXXI.—a. ixip bd rotrwv x.7.r. Cf. ii. 32, c., where 
the threefold division of Libya of Hdtus is spoken of as founded 
on the natural features of the country and answering to the modern 
names of Barbary, for the inhabited, Bildulgherid, or, the land of 
dates, for the wild-beast land, and Sahara, for the desert. They are 
discussed in H., Afric. Nat. Introd. p. xxvi. seqq., who considers, 
and doubtless with justice, that from ch. 181—185, the description 
of a caravan journey is given; cf. iv. 168, a.; and the arguments 
he adduces, such as the route being only passable by caravans, the 
distances given by day’s journeys, the route being the same that is 
now taken, &c., are most convincing. He comments on the whole 
journey, one of more than 1800 miles, throughout in a manner no 
less lucid than delightful. Briefly, from ch. 181—185, is “ the 
description of the commercial road between Egypt and Fezzan; 
likewise between Carthage and these countries, and probably still 
further, even to the countries near the Niger.—Its course is traced 
from Egypt, starting from Thebes, by the desert of Thebais to the 
temple of Ammon; thence by part of the desert of Barca, and 
the deserts of the Harutsch Mts to Fezzan, and finally seems to 
be lost in the present kingdoms of Kashna and Bornou.” The 
student»will lose much gratification if he does not read the discus- 
sion on the whole route, in H. Carth. ch. vi. p. 95—120. The de- 
scription of the Oasis of Ammon, Siwah, is excessively interesting, 
and fully bears out—* there are patches of ground above a mile 
long so covered with salt as to have the appearance of a field of 
snow, out of the midst of these springs of fresh water sometimes 

ush forth”—the narrative of Hdtus. From a computation of 

istances, cf. H. 1. 1, it would seem that Hdtus has missed out 
the Ist station, probably the Great Oasis, E/ wah ;—the 2nd is the 
Oasis of Ammon, Siwah ;—Augila the 3rd ;—another missed, pro- 
bably Zala, the 4th ;—then Germa or else Zuila in the Garamantes, 
Fezzan, the 5th;—thence, probably with the intermediate stations 
of Stockna and Sebha missed, to Tripoli, the land of the Loto- 
phagi; or, to Zegerry on the borders of Bornou, the land of the 
Atarantes, and thence to Bilma, the rocky district of the Atlantes, 
the Zibboos, the great salt mart for Soudan. 
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b. ’Appwrmor, cf. ii. 42, f. “The first or second station of the 
So What an admirable locality for the temple!” 
11. p.99. dtagéxa nyu. dd00, at the distance of ten days’ journey. 
Jelf, § 637, i. 2. ’ ganar: 
ce. ayopitc 3 xhnOvobonc—Cf. ii. 173, a. d¢otn Wappne, a bank or 
ridge of sand, “a tra@t of sand.” H. 7. 7. 
Cu. CLXXXII.—a.. cwdwvde adden. 7.“ Although it is im- 
probable that either mountains or beds-of salt should be placed in 
such order, yet we learn from Shaw that both hills and beds, or 
. lakes of salt, do exist in the country between Tripoli and Mauri- 
tania; also that the soil is generally impregnated with it ; and that 
it sends forth a great number of copious salt springs. Shaw, p. 
228, seq. Dr. Shaw enumerates three mountains of salt only, but 
Hdtus five. The doctor went no further eastward than the Lesser 
Syrtis ; otherwise it is possible that he might have told us of more, 
We cannot refer either of the mountains of Shaw to any particular 
one of Hdtus.” R. p. 641. 
b, AtyAa—The 3rd station.? Cf. iv. 172, a., 173, a., and H. 2.2, 
p- 104, seqq. 
Cu. CLXXXITI.—a. Tapdyavrec—Cf. iv. 174, a. The 5th sta- 
tion,? H. /. 2. p. 105, seqq. 
b. of drtePovdpor Boe yivoyvra. “I have in vain sought some ex- 
sara of this in our writers on Natural History. But the neat- 
erds of Africa frequently amuse themselves by giving an artificial 
form to the horns of their cattle, by continually bending them, 
This was probably the case here; and this, an early conjecture of 
mine, has since been confirmed by the figures of the steers on the 
great bas-relief at Kalabshe.” H. 1. 2. p. 109. 


_ 


c. toitw. hardness, or, firmness to the touch when rubbed. ; Schw. 


and S. and L. D. Cf. H.L2. : 

d. Towyodirag, i.e. dwellers in caves.»,Smith’s C. D., and H. 
Ethiop. ch. i. p. 156. Cf. H. Carth. ch. vi. p. 108. “This wild 
negro race, who were kidnapped by the Garamantes and sold as 
slaves, are yet to be found S. of Fezzan, in the deserts of Bornou 
and in the Tibesti range, and are still exposed to the man-hunting 
Razzias of the sultan of Fezzan.” Horneman bears testimony that 
“their language is said, by the Augilians, to be similar to the 
whistling of birds.” See Lyon’s Narr. p. 250. H. 4 dp. IL 
On the Lotophagi, ef. iv. 177, a. ; 

Cu. CLXXXIV.—a. ’Ardgavrec, This nation we discover in the 
tertitory of Tegerry, the frontier town of the land of Fezzan, which 
is, according to Lyon, the halting-place for the caravans which 
come through the desert from Bornou and Soudan, and here the 
Arabian language ends and the Bornou begins. What Hdtus he 
says of their cursing the sun and of their having no proper names 
for individuals, is marvellously confirmed by an Arabian traveller, 
Leo of Africa; who mentions that the people of Bornou invoke 
» with great vehemence the rising sun; and that, instead of being 


—— 


_ 
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called by proper names, they are all called after their height, thick- 
ness, or some accidental quality, and have therefore merely nick- 
names. H. /. l. p. 114, seqq. e af 

b. "Ardkavrec. The Mtainous district of Bilma—the great salt ~ 
lakes there supply all the negro country: some of the rocks are so 
high and steep that their tops are scarcely visible. Lyon’s Narr. 
p- 266. H. 2.2. p. 116. Cf. also D. p, 54, 

¢e. “Arhac.’ On this chain of mts, cf. articles Atlas and Africa, 
Smith’s C. D. 

Cu. CLXXXV.—a. ra dé oikia robrowt x.7.X. H. has with 
great probability traced the salt mine here spoken of to be that 
described, almost in the same words, by Leo Africanus, who had 
never seen, nor could read, the account of Hdtus—the great salt 
mines of Zegadza, on the S. E. of the desert of Zanhaga, between 
Morocco and Timbuctoo, and about 20 days’ journey from the 
latter place. ‘ Whether, however, they are the same or different, 
for many such may be perhaps found in this vast desert, they’ at 
least convince us how well Hdtus was acquainted with every thing 
remarkable in the desert, and how true his statements are. Short- 
sighted critics have often calumniated his manes; but the silence 
of the desert remains, in awful grandeur, an eternal witness of his 
credibility!” H. 7. 7. p. 118. Cf. also R. p. 642. 

Cu. CLXXXVI.—a. diéremep odd? Aly. Cf. ii. 41, a., 47, a., and 
on the origin of animal worship, ii. 64, e. 

Cu. CLXXXVII.—a. oicry—lana succida, moist and greasy 
wool, not cleaned since the shearing, which of course would readily 
eatch fire. Hippocrates, quoted by L., mentions a similar custom 
among the Scythians, who “applied fire to their shoulders, arms, 
stomachs, &c., on account of the moisture and relaxed state of their 
temperament ; this operation dries up the excess of moisture in the 
joints.” (!) On the division that commences at the lake Tritomof 
the nomad and agricultural tribes, see H. /. 7. Carth. ch. i. p. 7: 
briefly—* the Father of history has so accurately described and 
enumerated them that the credibility of his accounts cannot be 
doubted.” symm. & dy eici, but in truth they are most healthy. On dv 
Ion. for ody, really, truly, then, cf. Jelf, § 737, 2. 

b. rpdyou yap odpov «.7.d. On this L., quoted in the Oxfd. Tr., 
observes that the remedy is excellent, (!) and has the same effect as 
spirits of hartshorn which we use. 

Cu. CLXXXVIII.—a. rp Mocadéwn. From ii. 50, it appears 
that Poseidon was originally a Libyan deity, and thence brought 
to Greece. Hence also was derived the consecration of the horse 
to him, which appears to have been first tamed and used in a 
chariot in Libya, and hence his title of tzmwc. On the meaning 
of the fable of the consecration of the horse to him, cf. Creuz. 
_ Symbol. ii. p. 589. B. See also the concluding remarks in Nep- 
tune, Class. Dict. 

Cu. CLXXXIX.—a, aiyiac yap mepiBaddovra «.7.d. Cf R. » 


*- 


- 
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23, “on the gis of Minerva, &c.,” p. 667, seqq. On the passage 
in the text he observes—* it is curious, as showing the antiquity 
of the art of dressing skins in Africa.” ‘Rams’ skins dyed red” 
were enjoined to be used for the covering of the tabernacle in the 
time of Moses, Exod. xxv. 5; xxxv. 7, &c., and were probably 
brought out of Egypt as they are spoken of in the first year of 
their wanderings: as the animal which produces the skin seems a 
- native of the Libyan provinces, they were probably brought thence 
and not manufactured in Egypt, &c. &c. They are a great article 
of traffic still in the same country, and are known by the name of 
moroquins. 

Cu. CXC.—a. oixtpara 8 cburncra x. r. \.—their houses are con- 
structed of the stalks of the asphodel, intertwined with rushes, and are 
portable. 

Cu. CXCI.—a. Mdévec. The Maxyes, Zaueces, and Gyzantes 
were all within the territory of Carthage, which followed the very 
natural policy of endeavouring to civilize the nomad hordes, 
wherever she could bring them under her yoke: the nomad cus- 
toms here mentioned that they still retained plainly show that the 
had not long been accustomed to their new manner of life. Their 
method of cropping their hair is still retained by their successors, 
the Tuaricks.” H.1.l. p. 8, seqq. It is to be observed that Hdtus 
quotes the authority of the Carthaginians, individuals of that na- 
tion whom he met in Egypt, cf. iv. 168, a., directly afterwards. 

b. dpxro—Shaw, p. 249, enumerates bears among the animals he 
found in Africa. a e asses with horns B. considers, with at 
probability, to be some species of antelopes, and remarks with re- 
gard to the Cynocephali and the Acephali, that Hdtus is here in- 
tending to speak of some species of beast, and not of man; of which 
too he himself testifies his disbelief by adding “ as the Libyans say.” 
L. thinks the Cynocephali to have been a species of ape, remarkabie 
for its boldness and ferocity. 

C. 9 Aowr7 Tipe ABing H mpd¢ éoxiony «.r.d. The scantiness of 
Hadtus’ information and the brevity of-his notices on the Cartha- 
ginians, are remarkable. Arnold, Hist. of Rome, ii. p. 546, says, 
in the commencement of the 39th ch., on the isolation of Carthage 
from all the surrounding people, as offering a striking contrast to 
the position of Rome in Tealy, where the allies and the Latin name 
were bound to the Romans and to each other by manifold ties and 
the communication of the Roman franchise—“'To this, and to the 
jealousy with which the Carthaginians guarded their territory from 
the approaches of foreigners, a jealousy exceeding that of the La- 
cedeemonians, and more resembling in its strict watchfulness that 
of the Japanese at the present day, must be ascribed Hdtus’ ignor- 
ance.” eaking subsequently, p. 583, of the reluctance of the 
soldiers of Regulus to be “carried to a strange country, into the 
very stronghold of the enemy’s power, to a land of scorching heat, 
. and infested with noisome beasts and monstrous serpents, such as 
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stories of Africa had told them of,” Arnold quotes, and remarks 
upon the passage in the text; “ Libya to the west of the lake Tri- 
tonis,” that is, the present pashalik of Tunis, the ancient territory 
of Carthage, “is very hilly,” says Hdtus, “and overgrown with 
woods, and full of wild beasts. For here are the monstrous serpents, 
and the lions, and the elephants, and the bears, and the asps, and 
the asses with horns, and the dog-heads, and the creatures with no 
heads, whose eyes are in their breasts, at least as the Libyans say, 
and the wild men and the wild women, and a great many other 
creatures besides.” This description is very remarkable, following, 
as it does, a detailed and most exact account not only of all the 
African tribes on the coast from Egypt to the Lesser Syrtis, but 
also of those in the interior. But the Carthaginian territory was 
rendered so inaccessible to foreigners, that all sorts of exaggerations 
and fables were circulated respecting it. Hdtus seems to have 
known nothing of its fertility, but only of its woods and its wild 
beasts, the terror of which the Carthaginians no doubt purposely 
magnified.” Cf. also H. 2. /. p. 9, seqq. and D. p. 53. 

H. CXCII.—a. xéyapyo—On this animal Shaw, p. 171, 
remarks—* Besides the common gazelle or antelope, Zopxdc, antilope 
dorcas of Cuvier, and the antilope bubalis of Linnzus, a species of 
wild goat, that this country produces another species of the same 
shape and colour, though of the bigness of a roebuck, with horns 
sometimes two feet long. This, which the Africans call lidmee, 
may be the same with the Strepsiceros and Addace of the ancients. 
Bochart, from the supposed whiteness of the buttocks, finds great 
affinity between the addace and the bison, which, in Deut. xiv. 5, 
our translation, agreeably to the LXX. and Vulgate versions, 
renders the pygarg. 

b. dpvec—the Antilope Leucoryx of modern writers, and the oryx 
of Pliny and Aristotle: a species of antelope. B. 

¢. Baccapia x. r.X.—foxes, hyenas, porcupines. What the dictyes 
and boryes were, is unknown. The @ée¢ probably jackals, or lynzes, 
and the zav@ijpec panthers or leopards. By the land crocodile the 
Lacerta Dracena of Linnezus is meant. B. 

d. hagog x-r.4. In this, Hdtus appears to have been mistaken ; 
as, according to Shaw, Bruce, and others, these animals are found 
abundantly in this country. 

e. dimrodec Kadéovrat, probably, the jerboas, from the great length 
of the hind-legs, are intended; by the Zegeries some species of 

Jield-mice or rats, and by the Echinees hedge-hogs. yadai, weasels. B. 

Cu. CXCIII.—a. Zatnrec—“‘ There are no traces of this name 
in modern geography as far as we can learn. We must suppose 
them to have occupied the space between the Lesser Syrtis and 
the Gulf of Adrumetum, since the Zygantes were next beyond 
them; and these are clearly the Zeugitanians of Pliny, being the 
inhabitants of the province which contained Carthage.” R. Cf. 
iv. 191, a. 
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Cu. CXCIV.—a. Pifavrec—* This is in some editions Zygantes, 
Dr. Shaw, p. 97, conjectures that the name Zygantes may have 
been derived from that of the towns and mountains of Zow-aan or 
Zagwan, situated about 40 G. miles S.W. of Carthage.” R. p. 639. 
Cf. iv. 191, a. dpOovor Scot, in tmmense numbers. On the contrac- 
tion here of the prineipal and relative clauses, cf. Jelf, § 823, obs. 
7, Attraction of the Relatives. ' 190 ap can 

b. zoddkp 8 ere wréoy x. 7.A. “This: honey was no doubt made 
from the juice of the palm tree,,in the same manner that/Shaw, p. 
143, says it is now prepared in Algiers and Tunis. Cf. H-7. 1. p. 9. 

Cu. CXCV.—a. Kipavyw. “By this we can only suppose the 
islands of Querkyness or Kerkiness, the Cercina of the ancients, to 
be meant.” R. p. 639. B. Soalso Smith’s C.D. Probably the 
same as Cercina, Karkenah, at the mouth of the Lesser Syrtis. 

b. év ZaxivOy—The truth of Hdtus’ statement is confirmed by 
many modern travellers. Cf. Chandler’s Travels, c. 79, and Spon, 
vol. i. p. 89, quoted in the Oxfd Tr. The pitch of Pieria, men- 
tioned subsequently, was greatly valued. On the force of dzé at 
the end of the ch. cf. iv. 53, e. 

Cu. CXCVI.—a. Aéyoun dé wai x.r.d. This traffic, according 
to Shaw, p. 239, is still kept up among the Moors and Nigritians 
precisely in the same way. H., /. /. Carth. ch. v. p. 85, quotes the 
narratives of Hoest. p. 279, and Lyon, p. 149. The inhabitants of 
Morocco and Fez, according to these travellers, carry on precisely 
the same dumb trade with the frontiers of Guinea and Timbuctoo; 
exhibiting and exchanging tobacco, salt, &c., for gold dust, negroes, 
and ostrich feathers, neither party scarcely opening their lips ; and 
in Soudan, Capt. Lyon was told, dwells an invisible nation who 
are said to trade precisely in the fashion described by Hdtus, only 
at night—* Thus has Hdtus been frequently accused of credulity, 
till successive centuries have established his authenticity!” H. 2. 2. 
p. 84, seqq. Gold dust was, with slaves, dates, and salt, one of the 
principal articles of the inland commerce of Africa, p. 89, 118, seqq. 

Cu. CXCVII.—a. AiBuec piv cai AiSiorec, abréyPovec—Hdtus here 
makes no mention of the Egyptians, rs because he deemed 
them not to belong to Libya at all. Cf. ii. 16, a. R., p. 427, con- 
siders that by the Libyans in the N., and by the Aithiopians to- 
wards the S., the Moors and Negroes of the present day, nations 
still as distinct from each other as ever, are meant. This opinion 
appears erroneous, for the Moors are not to be considered as an 
aboriginal nation, but one that entered Libya from some other 
quarter, and won the land by right of conquest. B. H., Carth. 
ch. v. 4. l. considers that the ancient inhabitants of Libya, all the 
aboriginal tribes of N. Africa beyond Egypt, from the Atlantic to 
the Arabian Gulf, were pressed back to the South, first by the 
conquering Vandals and afterwards by the Arabs, and are known 
as Berbers, Tibboos, and Tuaricks, being in fact one and the same 
people, equally distinct from the Moors, (the common name of the 
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various conquerors of N. Africa,) and from the Negroes. Cf. Smith’s 
C. D., Africa. 

Cu. CXCVIII.—a. Kivuroce—Cf. iv. 175, d. On Hadtus’ ignor- 
ance of the fertility of Cyrenaica and the provinces of Carthage, 
ef. iv. 191, c. and ref., and on the comparison of Libya in the Ist 
line in the ch. see D. p. 60. ¢ 

b. rj BaBvwviwy yg—Cf. i. 193. Euesperite, cf. iv. 171, a. 

Cu. CXCIX.—a. doyd dpaoOai re cai rpvyaioOa. i. e. Maritimus 
tractus fructibus turget et ad messem vindemiamque maturus est. 
Schw. py, swells, teems, is ripe. 

Cu. CC.—a. Oi d8 Beperipne x.r.A. The narrative is here con- 
tinued from iv. 165—167. The expedition of the Persians is dated 
by L. 518 B. c. rév 88 way yap x. 7. d., for ot dé (rar yao hv Td AHO. 
[airéy sc.} perairiov) ody tdéy. rode A6y. The two clauses are often 
so compressed together that the subject of the former is placed in 
the latter, and even follows the government thereof. Jelf, § 786, 
obs. 6. Tap, for. Explanatory force, cf. ix. 109, 6. 

b. ra piv dpbypara x.r.d. For similar devices to detect mines 
employed by the Rhodians and Ambraciots, cf. Diod. xx. 94, Livy 
xxxvili. 7, and Polybius xxii. 11. V. 

c. éxyyddkp doridt, a brazen shield, or, the brass plate that covered 
a shield; not a shield covered with brass; for the addition of any 
other substance would of course have prevented the effect intended 
to be produced by the metal ringing. Schw. 

d. axexpobovro, beat off, repulsed their attacks. Cf. viii. 61, b. 

Cu. CCI.—a. ig 7’ dv % yi obrw tyy «.7-A. A similar formula is 
found in a treaty between the Latins and the Romans, péyptc dy 
ovpavécg te cal yi Thy abrijy ordow éywor—cf. Dionys. Halic. vi. p. 
415, s. 1261, Reisk. W. Cf. also viii. 143, 0., and v. 92, § 1. 

Cu. CCII.—a. rid r. rary. round the wall, rxixcdp used for zepi. 
Cf. iv. 72, and Jelf, § 621, obs, 2, on substantives used as improper 
prepositions. On the narrative cf. a similar instance of atrocity 
in ix. 112, a. “ Pheretime, corrupted by Egyptian or Libyan in- 
fluence as the state of Cyrene was, from a Doric lady became an | 
Eastern sultana.” Mill. Dor. ii. p. 420. 

Cu, CCIII.—a. Aioe Aveaiov—His worship was ae brought 
into Cyrene by the Dorian settlers, cf. iv. 159, 6., 161, 6., among 
whom there might be Arcadians, in whose country this deity was 
peculiarly venerated. Cf. Pausanias viii. 2,38. B. On Cyrene 
and Barce, cf. iv. 158, b. : 

b. oddevog payopévou, $6 ivéimecs. Cf. Thucyd. vil. 80, iv. 125, 
and Eurip. Rhes. 36, Valck. On the origin of the term Panic 
terror, see the explanation given by Polynus in the end of the 
article Pan, Class. Dict., also vi. 105. 

¢. émedxopivovc—straggling, dragging themselves along. Cf. iii. 
105, a. See the remarks of D., p. 122, on the expedition of Ary- 
andes against the Libyans. He conceives its importance to be 
much exaggerated. : 
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Cu. CCIV.—a. Bieorepidac. Cf. iv. 171, a. 

b. advaoracrove—Cf. ii. 104, a. ' 

Cu. CCV.—a. fica ydp eidiwy 2élece. Antiochus Epiphanes, 
the persecutor of the Jews, died in a similar manner, 164 B. c. 
“Thus also died Herod the Great, persecutor of Christ and the 
infants at Bethlehem; Galerius Maximianus, the author of the 
tenth and greatest persecution, 311 a. p., and Philip II. of Spain, 
A. D. 1598, as infamous for the cruelty of his persecutions and the 
numbers destroyed by it, as any of the other three.” Prid. Conn. 
an. 164 8.c. On eddéwy, the material gen. after verbs of being full, 
or transitive verbs of jilling, &c., cf. Jelf, § 539. : 





BOOK V. TERPSICHORE. 


THE THRACIAN EXPEDITION OF MEGABYZUS, AND THE COMMENCE- 
MENT OF THE IONIAN REVOLT; INCLUDING DIGRESSIONS ON 
ATHENS AND SPARTA, AND THE BURNING OF SARDIS. 


Cu. L.—a. ot d& tv rj Eiipwry «.r.X. The history of Darius is 
here resumed from iv. 143. “Phe Thracian expedition, in accord- 
ance with Hdtus’ plan, introduces us to the most important occur- 
rences, having been undertaken by Megabyzus, the best and most 
trusty of the royal generals who had been left behind in Europe; 
whilst Darius himself, remaining stationary at Sardis, was priced 
preparing for that still greater enterprise, from obstructing whic 

e had probably only wished to deter the Scythians. v. 12, 23.” 
D. p. 123. Perinthus, afterwards Heraclea, Eski Eregli, stood on 
the Propontis. 

b. ot ard Srovpdvoc Watbvec—Cf. also v. 12, 15, and viii. 124, 185, 
on the Peonians. This nation came at a very remote period from 
Asia Minor, and held all the W. tract of the South of Thrace, and 
in the time of Hdtus and Thucydides, dwelt principally by the 
rivers Strymon, the Stroma, and the Axius, the Vardari. Cf. also 
Thucyd. ii. 96. B. rove dé tavyepie, then they were to make an 
attack. Cf. Jelf, § 655, obs. 2. In Epic and especially in Hdtus, 
6 dé is used in a series of actions referring to the same subject, as 
we should say, and then he, but he, &c. Cf. vi. 3, 6 d& eye og, 
but he, &e. 

ce. ra dvo, cf. Jelf, § 548, e., Elliptic Accus., &c. we trauitov— 
On this word the ambiguous sense of the oracle depended; the 
allusion being from singing the Pean to calling by name on the 
Peonians.—It appears that there were two war Peans in use 
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among the Gks; the ¢uSarijpwe on advancing to the battle, properly © 
addressed to Ares, and the émvixtog on raraa de the preese bene, 
partly, arose the confusion in the night-battle in Thucyd. vii. 44. 
Cf. Smith’s D. of A., Pean. 

Cu. Il.—a,. dri. Mawiyw»—by the Peonians.—Cf. ii. 54, a., ard" 
ogéwy K.T.X. 

Cu. I11.—a. @pnixwy d %voc piyorov «.r.. Hdtus’ opinion 
that the Thracians were the greatest nation after the Indians, is 
opposed to that of Pausanias, 1. 9, § 6, who considers them next in 
number to the Celts, and of Thucyd. ii. 97, who places them far 
behind the Scythians, both in numbers and power. V. We must 
remember that the Thrace of Hdtus was far greater, in his opinion, 
than Thucydides knew it to be. This we learn from Hadtus’ mis- 
taken idea of the course of the Danube, whence he made Thrace 
extend far too much to the N., and conceived Scythia to be of a 
square or oblong shape. B. Cf. iv. 101,a. On the Indians, ef. 
iil. 94 and 98,a. See also the remarks of D. i. i. and p. 65, and 
on the geography of Thrace, Arrowsmith, p. 319, seqq. dpny. pn 
—tyyivnra. Cf. Jelf, § 814. f 

b. Teréwy xai Tpavody x.7.rX. On the Geta, cf. iv. 93,a. The 
Trausians, a Thracian tribe, cf. Livy xxxviii. 41, probably dwelt 
near the Traus, a river mentioned in vii. 109; B., and which, ef. 
Eton Geogr. p. 322, also bore the name of Tonzus, the Tondja. On 
the Crestonzans, cf. i. 57, a. B. 

Cu. 1V.—a. card & riv ywipeviy ogt x.r.d.—Cf. Fragment 13 
of the Cresphontes of Euripides; Poete Scenici, Frag. p. 97. 

"Exoiy yap tac cvAdoyor zotovpévove 
Tov divra Opnvéir, sic ba’ EpyeTat KaKd. 
Tov 0 ad Cavévra cai xévwv rexavpivoy 
Xaipovrac eignpotvrac ixripzey douwr. 
Translated by Cicero, Tucci. 4830 Ve : om 

Cu. V.—a. tyst yuvaicac txacrog wo\Adc—The Peonians also 
had 6 same custom, v. 16, alluded to by Eurip. Androm. 215, 
&e. 3 

b. opa&erat ic tov raégov—Practised also among the Gete, and 
alluded to by Cicero. Tusc. vy. 27, quoted by V. The custom of 
the Suttee is mentioned, observes W., by Diod. Sic. xix. 34, and 
by Propertius, iv. Eleg. xii. 19, referred to by L. R. p. 46, ob- 
serves, “ We cannot help remarking, having ourselves witnessed a 
sacrifice of this kind in India, how many points of resemblance 
there are between what we saw and the mode described by Hdtus.” 
Cf. iv. 71, ec. On the construction, ef. Jelf, § 646, 1, quoted in iii. 
62, a., and iii. 11, 8. 

Cu. VI.—a. xonparwy, Genitivus Pretii. Cf. Jelf, § 519, 2. 
dpyoy elvat, cad\cror K. T-.—dpyde Opposed to yijc ipyarne, as one 
who does not work in the fields, but who went out, as it shortly after is 
ere to war and plunder. Cf. Tac. Germ. c. 14. V. 

n. VII.—a. “Apreuew.—Cf. iv. 33, 5. 
s 
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Cu, VIIL.—a. rotct edéaipoon—the wealthy. Cf. i. 133, 6. On 
the case here, the dativus commodi, cf. Jelf, § 597. Possessive 
and attributive notions take a dative commodi or incommodi, which 
usage arises from the one ee being conceived of as being 
for the owner’s benefit or harm. So Hdtus ii. 145, ‘Hpawdf svat 
érea. ii. 17, 0. ; 

b. Exeira St Oaxrovet Kataxatoavrec x.7.d.—deinde sepeliunt com- 
bustum, aut etiam non combustum terré condunt. Schw. @dzrew, 
as sepelire and sepultura, as the ashes or body were usually laid 
under-ground, is used both of burning and embalming, as well as of 
simply burying. dddAw¢ is translated by B. omnino, plane, simply 
Cf. also iii. 139, 6. 

Cc. card Oyoy povvopaxincg. On the principle of a single combat ; 
i.e. (as it seems to me,) after all the competitors had been reduced 
by a succession of trials of strength to two only, then those two com- 
peted for the highest prize. xara dyov, ad rationem, pro ratione. 
Cf. i. 134. Jelf, § 629, 3, a. 

Cu, [X.—a. Styivvac x... Cf. on this passage the observa- 
tions of R. p. 43, and D. p. 124, on Hdtus’ acquaintance with 
Thrace, and p. 45, 

b. elvar de Mdwy odéac adxoixove—L., quoted in the Oxfd. Tr., re- 
marks, ** When the Scythians subjugated part of Asia, they were 
the cause of several colonies going from it, and, among others, one 
from the Assyrians which transplanted itself into Asia Minor, and 
another from the Medes which went towards the Tanais and formed 
the nation of the Sauromate. Diod. Sic. ii. 43. Were the Sigyn- 
ne descended from a branch of these Sauromate ?” 

c. yivoiro..-.xodvp. Cf. Soph, Ajax 655. V. 

Cu. X.—a. ‘Qe 62 Opijixes Aéyourr, This is an evidence as well of 
the caution of Hdtus, in making assertions the truth of which he 
cannot certify, as of the probability that he himself visited Thrace. 
B. Cf. D. p. 45, 123, 124. xaréyovoar—eisi, are occupying. On 
the participle and var, instead of the verbal form, to give em- 
phasis to the predicate, cf. Jelf, § 375, 4, and ef. i. 57. 

Cu. XI.—a. Aapsiog dé x. r.4.—Cf. v. i, a., and on the date of the 
Scythian expedition, cf. iv. 1, a. and refs. On Histieus iv. 137, 
and on Coes iv. 97. 

b. Mipxtvoy x.r.4.—Myrcinus was on the Strymon, the Stroma, 
a little to the N. of Amphipolis, Jentkeui, in the territory of Edonis, — 
which lay between Mt rbelus ahd the Strymon on the E. of 
Macedonia. See Arrowsmith, Eton. Geog. p. 333. xara ra k.r.d. — 
betook themselves to the places they had chosen, or, to the objects of 
their choice. 

Cu. XIL—a. dvacrdorove—Cf. ii. 104, a. 

Cu. XIII.—a, ein dé 1) Matovin «.r.4.—and that Paonia and its 
towns are situated upon the Strymon. The Peonians here men- 
tioned, (see A. Eton. Geog. p. 334,) are not to be confounded with 
the Peonians of Appian, de Illyr. c, 22, who dwelt in villages only 
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in the region between the Save, the Drave, and the Danube, and 
who were the Pannonians of the Romans. W. On the answer 
made, viz. “ that they considered theniselves a colony from Troy,” 
D. i. l. says, Qu. were they settled there from the time when, at a 
very old date, the Teucrians and Mysians made the conquest of 
Thrace? viii. 20. rivec—siow—cai *Oouev. Cf. Jelf, § 886, 3, on 
the mixture of the oratio obliqua and recta. 

b. aira teacra—the facts as they were, the very truth. The last 
sentence abrod ydp x. r-A. appears to mean, for for this very reason 
tt was so contrived by them (the Paonians)—for this was the very 
reason they did so, meaning, that they had purposely so employed their 
sister, that the king might ask the question he did, and they give the 
answer. Y 

Cu. XIV.—a, 6 d.... iri rv Mawviny. This expedition took 
place 513 B.c. Thirlw. ii. c. 14, p. 203. mS 

Cu. XVI.—a. rd Méyyawy odpoc—Pangea, a range of mts be- 
tween the Strymon and the Nestus. Smith’s C.D. On the Do- 
beres, &c., ef. Thucyd. ii. 8. B. doyyy, at all. Cf. Jelf, § 580, 2. 

b. ixpia x. r..—scaffolding, planks upon piles. 

¢. Kparéwy txaoroc K.t.rX. Upon the planks each man possesses a 
hut, in which he lives, with a trap-door, too, through the planks, open- 
ing downwards to the water. @ipn¢e xarazaxrijc, explained by Schw., 
janua non erecta sed humi strata, et ita compacta ut cum clausa erat 
eum reliquo tabulato in eodem esset pluno. ééover row rod. Cf. Jelf, 
§ 536. 

d. maptxova: xdprov ixyGic. Cf. Atheneus, viii. p. 343, E., who 
says that in Mosynum of Thrace the oxen are fed on fish; and 
Torfeus, in his History of Norway, informs us that in the cold and 
maritime parts of Europe cattle are fed on fish. W. 

Cu. XVII.—a. zag ’Apivrny—This was Amyntas I., (cf. viii. 
137, a., on the Maced. Monarchy,) he came to the throne 540 B. c., 
and reigned till 500 B.c. or 498 B. c., and consequently was king 
of Macedon at the time of the expulsion of the Peisistratide. His 
son Alexander I. was still king when Cimon recovered Thasos, 463 
B. C., and was succeeded by Perdiccas II. 454 s. c. The submission 
of Amyntas to the Persians is dated by Thirlw. ii. c. xiv. p. 204, 
513 B.c. Aapsip Bas., for, in acknowledgment of, kg Darius. Cf. 
Jelf, § 598, Dat. Commodi. 

b. éxerar rije Aipvne, adjoins the lake. Cf. Jelf, § 536, Partitive 
Gen. ipéigne ixaor. Gen. Temporis. Jelf, § 523, and § 606, obs. 2, 
quoted in ii. 95, a. 

¢. Avowpor ... . odpoce—A mt of Macedonia, between Chalcidice 
and Odomantice. Smith’sC. D. dva iy M. cf. Jelf, § 804, 6. 

Cu. XVIII.—a. ard deixvov, after supper. Cf. Jelf, § 620, 2, 
quoted in vi. 129, b. dtaxivovrec—drinking against each other, chal- 
lenging at drinking. V.and S. and L. Dict. The habit of hard 
drinking belonged to the later age of the Persians. Cf. i. 71, 6., 
155, d., &c. A little above, cgiag imi Eeinma wadier, invites them toa 
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hospitable entertainment, invites them to eat with him. kira dipa, OF 
tina alone, friendly gifts, given to the guest by his host, by which 
food and lodging are chiefly intended. S.and L. D. Cf. ix. 15. 
xexwo.—yuvaerv. Separative Gen. Jelf, § 530, 1. 

b. ddynddvag ogt 6¢0adpoSv. An expression censured by Longinus 
de Sublim. § 4, as frigid, and only excused as put into the mouth 
of a barbarian. For other instances of metaphor in Hdtus, ef. vi. 
1, 5. 

Cu. XIX.—a. pdt Aux. rg wen, nor persist in drinking. Cf, Jelf, 
§ 605, Local Dat. vewrepa monyp. Cf. v. 35, ¢. iva pr) tepy. typ. 
that you may not be the ruin of us. 

Cu. XX.—a. yuvacxiiv—eir. Cf. Jelf, § 542, 1, Gen. with Sub- 
stantives and Adjectives. adi tx. péOnc, well off for strong drink, 
Cf. Jelf, § 528, quoted in i. 30, ¢. 

Cu. XXI.—a. cwariiaBe—restrained, checked the inquiry into, the 
matter. Bubares, to whom Alexander gave the money and his 
sister, was the s. of Megabyzus, ef. vii. 21. The name of Alex- 
ander’s sister was Gygzeea, vili. 136. V. So at the end of the ch. 
caradangbeic—their death was suppressed, the inquiry was suppressed 
as to how they died. 

Cu. XXIL—a, éy rotor éricbe Adyoun—Cf. viii. 137, a. The 
judges in the Olympic games were called Hellanodice ; their num- 
bers, generally 10, varied at different times, according to the num- 
ber of the Elean tribes. Cf. Smith’s D. of A., Olympiad, a most 
interesting article. On the decision of the judges, Thirlw. ii. c. 
xiv. p. 205. 

b. wai karaBavroc—and having descended into the arena, Cf. — 
Trach., rivec dpdiyvo. caréBay x.7.d., and Horace iii. Od. i. 11, de- 
scendat in campum &c. éeipyoy, endeavoured to exclude him. Cf. 
i. 68, f Bz 

c. cuvekimimre rp apwHr~—his lot or ticket fell out (of the urn) 
along with that of the first. The combatants were matched in Rees 
according as each couple drew a pone pair of lots. So B 
understands it, quoting L., son nom sortit de [ urne avec celui du 
premier combattant. In S. and L. D. it is taken, not of the lot in- 
scribed with Alexander’s name or initial, but of Alexander himself 
—he ran a dead heat with the first. 

Cu. XXIIT.—a. Mipxtvog, Cf. v. 11, d. 

&. wool Kwrtee—many spars, much wood fit for oars. imsdy.... 
mepthaByc, and when you have got him in your power. Cf, viii, 6, 106. 

Cu. XXV.—a. rév Baornjiwy diwacréwy, Cf. iii, 31, a. The fate 
of Sisamnes is dated by Prid. 512 B. c., in the 10th year of Darius. 
Cf. for similar instances of despotie justice exercised on members 
of this court, composed in all probability of distinguished indivi- 
duals of the priest caste or Magi, vii. 194, H. Pers, ch. ii. p. 390, 
and Esther i. 13, quoted in E. Orient. H. p. 313. K 

Ca. XXVI.—a, ért rére bd Medacyiy oixeonévac. On this L., 
quoted in the Oxfd. Tr., remarks, “It appears by the commence- 


—— 
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ment of the preceding ch. that Otanes was not appointed to the 
place of judge till after the Scythian expedition, about 507 or 508 
B.c. But at that time there were no Pelasgians in those islands ; 
for Miltiades had expelled them 3 years before. But there is 
nothing inconsistent here. Otanes invaded Lemnos and Imbros, 
511 or 512 B. c., and contented with their submission, left them in 
possession of the island. Miltiades expelled them 510 B.c.” So 
also Thirlw. ii. p. 394, “ Miltiades’ conquest of Lemnos had dis- 
lodged the Pelasgians after they became Persian subjects, and had 
very probably at the same time expelled a Persian governor,” ef. v. 
27, &c. From vii. 42, it would seem that Antandrus was also a 
Persian colony. On the Pelasgians, cf. i. 57, a., and 94, h. 

Cu. XXVII.—a. Avedonrov .... Maavdpiov «.r.d. Cf. iii. 142 
and 143. In the following sentence the words airin d# rovrov.... 
xarestpigero do not refer to Lycaretus, but to Otanes, and are a con- 
tinuation of the narration from the end of c. 26. B. and Schw. Cf. 
p- 125. In the last sentence of this, or in the first of the following 
ch., read with G., Schw., B., &c., dvecig caxdv, a cessation or abate- 
ment of their misfortunes, a conjecture of de La Barre’s, instead 
of évewc, which gives no sense. 

Cu. XXVIII.—a. airh—éwvrifc, ef. Jelf, § 782, g., quoted in 
ii. 25, b. mpdcynua, the ornament. Cf. Eurip. Androm. 1. ’Aowdre- 
doc yc oxfjua, OnBaia rode, and Soph. Elect. 682, the Pythian games, 
mpooxynua “EXdadoc, from 8. and L. D. xarapreorijoag, cf. iv. 161, a. 

Cu. XXIX.—a. otcopOcpnpévoue, Cf. viii. 142, d. 

b. ty dveorneviy 1} ywoy—in the country which was wasted and 
desolated: rather than with Schw., in the higher lands. 

e. dhinv. Cf. i, 125, 6. 

Cu. XXX.—a. riv rayiwv—the wealthy, the men of substance, 
the landholders ; hence, the upper class, the aristocrats ; opposed to 
4 dijuog, the commons, or rabble. Cf. v. 77, vii. 155, 6., and Thucyd. 
iii. 82. éwirporog, cf. iii. 27, d. 

b. rpoctOecav—they enjoined on Aristagoras. we... . dtaddcovrec, 
tnasmuch as they would pay the cost. B. A little above éwAeEdpevoc, 
thinking over the matter, reflecting. Cf. ix. 97, ¢. 

Cu. XXXI.—a,. 38 te otkov—cayabiy, you point out, propose, what 
is of great advantage to the house of the king. W. calls attention to 
the Oriental character of this expression, by which was intended 
the kingdom or the royal family, and its use among the Hebrews. 
It occurs also in vi. 9, vii. 194, viii. 102, and ix. 107. Cf. also iii. 
132, a., 140, a. 

Cu. XXXII.—a. srepOiv7.—Cf. iii. 155, 6. B. doubts the in- 
ference drawn by H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 270, 272, 277, see also i. 153, 
b., 155, d., from this and other passages, that, if the satrap desired 
the services of the king’s troops, he was obliged first to ask the 
king’s permission, on whom alone the commanders of the forces 
were dependent; as from v. 25, compared with this ch., it would 
appear that Otanes and Artaphernes both held military command ; 
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Otanes’ commission extending to the coast of Thrace and the ad- 
jacent parts of Europe, and Artaphernes’ to that of Asia. At an 
after-period, certainly, the union is continually found of the civil 
and military powers in the persons of the satraps—one great cause 
of their arrogance, their frequent revolts, and of the decay and dis- 
solution of the Persian empire. fu 

b. ei d) adnPhe ye 6 A6yoc, The circumstance that Hdtus refers to 
belongs to 477 8. c. Cf. D. p. 28. The letter from Pausanias to 
Xerxes is given in Thucyd. i. 128. B. As L. observes, it appears 
from this passage that Hdtus had no knowledge of this letter. 

Cu. XXXIII.—«. DapadkaBoy 6 6 MeyaBarne x.r.d. Thirlw. 
ii. c. 14, p. 207, and E. Orient. H., date the revolt of Ionia and the 
Naxian war 501 B.c. On its history, cf. E. Hist. of Gr. ch. viii. 
p- 207—213, Thirlw. 1. 1, and E. Orient. H. p. 378, and on its con- 
sequences, D. p. 125. On éxdze xpddacwv, he sailed away as he pre- 
tended, pretendedly, &c., accus. in apposition to the verbal notion 
contained in the sentence which precedes it, cf. Jelf, § 580. 

b, rotroy dijoat dud Oadaping dueddvrac—vineire trajectum per thala- 
mium navis. W. dudé6yrac, having as it were divided him in two, 
in such sort that his head appeared outside of the vessel, projecting 
through the oar-hole, while his body remained within. Cf. Thirlwall 
inl. Cf. Smith’s D. of A., Ships. 

Cu. XXXIV.—a. cai cira cai rord rd réiyog todtavro, id est, é¢ 
rd rtixoc Havro, et esculenta potulentaque curaverant intra urbem 
importari. V. mpocegépovro, bore down upon, rushed upon, made 
their assaults upon. Cf. vy. 109. 

Cu. XXXV.—a. forte—According to Polyenus i. 24, the letters 
on the slave’s head were ‘Ieratoc Apioraysog Iwviay axdarycov—V. 

b. perhoerOar—fut. mid. of peOcyu, Lon. for peOncecPat. in a pass. 
sense, that he would be sent. So also arawpnseoOat tiv Baoryiny, 
that he would be deprived of his lordship. Cf. v. 34, xoXvooxnodpevor. 
vi. 11, 2hascwcecOa. vii. 159, 162, apZéuevog. B. Cf. also viii. 49 
and 76, ix. 58, and Jelf, § 364, a., quoted in viii. 113, J. 

C. pi O& vewr. Te Toubenc K-T-A.—but unless Miletus attempted some 
revolutionary movement, &c. jr used with participles and adjec- 
tives, when they can be resolved into a conditional clause, ex- 
pressing a supposed case, as 6 pu) misretwy si quis non credat. Hat. 
lv. 64. pr) vetxac dé, but if he does not bring (a head). Jelf, § 746, 2. 
vewrepa ros, to attempt or bring about something contrary to the 
established state of affatrs, to rebel, revolt, and hence as in viii. 142, 
to atlempt some change, to desert the common cause, is very common, 
as also is xpaccew, in the sense of intriguing, getting up a faction, 
So in Latin, zovas res moliri, frequently in Cesar. Cf. i. 27, 6., 
viii. 21, . “ Hdtus,” D. l. 1, observes, “gives not a word of ap- 
probation to the ill-considered undertaking of Aristagoras, to 
‘which Hecateeus in vain offered the opposition of his own great 
experience.” See also p. 84, to the same effect, in ch. vi. on 
Hecateus. 
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Cu. XXXVI.—a. ‘Exaraioc—Cf. ii. 143, a. On the temple of 
Apollo at Branchide, cf. i. 45, d., and on the treasures there of 
Croesus, i. 50, 92. Baordéi, Dat. Incommodi. Jelf, § 536. 

b. 6 Aoyorowe — the writer of chronicles, the historian. So of 
Hecateus again in v. 125; but in ii. 134, of Asop, the fable writer. 
A few lines below, én Aéywy, an instance of Pleonasm, cf. v. 50, 
Nyee dace, and elsewhere, peyiOe péyac, and wdAnOe wodrrAoi. Jelf, § 
899, 3. Cf. i. 79, b. 

Cu. XXXVII.—a. Mvdaccta—a native of Mylasa, in Caria 
“ewes Cf. i. 171,d. Termera on the borders of Caria and 

ycia. 

Cu. XXXVIII.—a. orparnyodc—here, not generals of the forces, 
but chief magistrates, invested with similar powers to those found 
in the democratic states of Greece under the same title, as at 
Thurii, Argos, Syracuse, Athens, &c. Wachsmuth, I, 2,24. Smith’s 
D. of A., Strategus. . 

b. dee yap 5) cvppaxinc «.r.r. The construction is iéee yap oy 
ouppaying Tivde peyadng (cre) eevpeOijvat oi. opus enim fuit magna 

apiam armorum societate, que ili erat exquirenda, mvenienda ; 
Soe, or he had need now of some powerful aid to be discovered for 
him. 1 should prefer to govern oi by éez, its position between the 
two genitives rivdc and peydAng indicating its close connexion with 
the whole sentence, which is complete by itself; whereas iZevpeOjjvae 
seems a mere appendage. 

Cu. XXXIX.—a. ’Avatavipiine—He was the 16th in descent 
from Aristodemus, and of the haves of Eurysthenes. See the Ox- 
ford Chron. Tables, p. 38, and Lists of Kings, vol. iii. of Smith’s D. 
of Gr. and R. Biogr. He came to the throne 570 B. c. according 
to B., and was succeeded by Cleomenes 520 B. c., who reigned 29 
years. On the Spartan kings, cf. vi. 51, 6.—58, and seqq., and on 
the houses of Eurysthenes and Procles, Thirlw. i. c. 7, p. 261 and 
291, and H. P. A.§ 18. On the circumstances here related cf. 
Thirlw. ii. c. 14, p. 211. 

b. ot %popn elway «.r.X. The precautions here taken by the 
Ephori and the advice they are related to have offered, are a proof 
that “the surveillance exercised by these magistrates extended 
even to the domestic concerns of royalty, for the purpose of insur- 
ing not only the purity, but also the perpetuity of their Heraclide 
race of kings.” Thirlw. i. c. 8, p. 321, and others, consider the 
institution of the Ephoralty as of a higher antiquity than the time 
of Lycurgus: H. appears inclined to date it at a later period. Cf. 
P. A. § 43; “The jealousy, with which the people viewed the 

ower of the kings, was so far from being effectually curbed, that, 
130 years after the legislation of Lycurgus, the popular party 
wrung from Theopompus, though not it would seem without re- 
sistance, a legal organ in the Ephoralty. At any rate, that institu- 
tion, which from its very nature cannot have originated with 
Lycurgus, for its consequences shattered to its foundation the 
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structure he had raised, is ascribed by most accounts to that 
monarch.” The existence, however, of the Ephors, though with 
very limited powers, at the time of Lycurgus, appears admitted by 
H.; as he says in § 23, “As to the Ephori, who in the end so 
greatly diminished the power of the kings, they were in the’ time 
of Lycurgus mere police magistrates forming a court of justice, 
especially charged with the decision of ordinary civil cases, which 
was also their office in other Doric states.” Their number, as is 
well known, was five, and their election annual. On the nature 
and increase of their power cf. vi. 82, a., 85, a., and the article 
Ephori, Smith’s D. of A., also § 43—45 of H. P. A., in the notes of 
which are ample references to Miiller, Dor. ii. p. 115, seqq., and 
other writers. The ch. Lycurgus in E. Hist. of Gr. p. | 

is well worth reading. 

Cu. XLII.—a. axpopavic—half-mad; according to Schw.; as 
what is related in 49—51 is not applicable to the idea of a ravin 
madman. Very mad, furiously mad; B.,and §. and L. D. Ch 
ésch. Pers. 140, dxporev@r}c. 

b. obre rp ev Aedgoior xpnornpiy xonodpevoc—* The oracle. of the 
Delphic god, proceeding from the sanctuary of their race, ever exer- 
cised a decisive influence over the internal affairs of Dorian nations. 
Hence the Io in the royal train, Oedmpomot tg Aédgove,” vi. 57, f- 
H. P. A. § 23. Cf. Mull. Dor, ii. p. 13. -“ Colonies were seldom 
or never founded without having obtained the advice and the 
directions of the Delphic god; Cic. de Div. i. 1. Hence it was 
always consulted in all disputes between a colony and its metro- 
polis, &e. Thucyd. i. 25—28. The Delphic oracle had at all 
times a leaning in favour of the Greeks of the Doric race, but the 
time when it began to lose its influence must be dated from the 
period when Athens and Sparta entered upon their struggle for 
the supremacy in Greece ; for at this time its partiality for Sparta 
became so manifest, that the Athenians and their party began to 
lose all reverence and esteem for it, and the oracle became a mere 
instrument in the hands of a political party.” Smith’s D. of A., 
Oraculum. 

c. obre romoag ovdiy Tév vomZouévwy. On these cf. H. P. A. § 
73—76. “The perpetuity of the kindred duties between the mother- 
city and the slong was symbolically set forth by taking fire from 
the Prytaneum of the parent city, by establishing in the new 
settlement the worship of the same deities, associating with them 
the founder as a hero; also by participation in the principal festi- 
vals of the parent state, by deputations and contributions to them; 
by adopting the same emblems on the coinage and so forth, &c. 
All this however, let it be remembered, holds good only in those 
colonies which did not arise frém violent schism in the parent 
state, but were countenanced, prepared, and sent out by it with all 
due formalities, among which the sanction of an oracle was held 
to be indispensable.” Cf. also Smith’s D. of A., Colonies, Gk. On 
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the passage in the text, Miller, Dor. i. p. 146, observes—“ Of a 
nature wholly different from the colonies regularly established un- 
der the authority of the Doric state of Sparta, were the rapid and 
transitory settlements of Dorieus the s. of Anaxandrides, k. of 
Sparta, which this noble adventurer founded in Sicily and Libya; 
when scorning to submit to a worthless brother, and confiding in 
his own strength, he hoped to obtain by conquest a kingdom in a 
distant country.” 

d. Onpaio. That the inhabitants of the island Thera, Santorin, 
should have acted as guides is not surprising, as they had a flour- 
ishing commerce with Africa, and particularly with Cyrene, their 
own colony. Cf. iv. 158, 4. B. On the Cinyps and the Maca, 
ef. iv. 175, a. d. : 

Cu. XLIII.—a. dinjp ’EXsév00¢e—Eleon is mentioned by Homer, 
Il. ii. 500, and by Strabo, ix. p. 622. It was near Tanagra in 
Beotia. W. 

b. de rv Aatov ypnopir, according to the oracles about Laius, or 
perhaps Laius’ oracles. Cf. Jelf, § 621, 3, f. &, Causal, am cunse- 
quence of, according to. Cf. i. 64, and Soph. Cid. Tyr. 907. Aaiov 
maraad Géopara, the ancient oracles given to Laius. 

¢. ‘“HoakAninv «.r.r. See Mill. Dor. i. p. 459—“ it was natural 
that the Greeks should find some affinity of character between 
Hercules and the Phoenician god Melcart, the son of Baal and 
Astarte, “Acrepd.—Great as the confusion soon became between 
the Doric and Phoenician traditions respecting Hercules, they may 
be easily distinguished from each other; and the first effect of their 
union may perhaps be traced in the wish of Dorieus, the son of 
Anaxandridas, to found a kingdom near Mount Eryx, because Her- 
cules had formerly conquered that country: now the worship and 
name of the Pheenician Venus, Astarte, existed on Mount Eryx, 
and probably also that of her son Melcart.” On Melcart, the 
tutelar deity of Carthage and Tyre, see H. Carthag. ch. iii. p. 139, 
seqq., and cf. ref. in ii. 44,a. . ; 

to XLIV.—a. ovvedreiv rijy SiBapw, helped to conquer Sybaris. 
H., P. A. § 80, in his discussion of the Dorian colonies, says, 
“ Though Crotona and its daughter-cities, Caulonia, Pandosia, and 
Terina, were considered by all antiquity to be Achzan colonies, 
yet that by this nothing more could be meant than that they were 
colonies of the original inhabitants of Laconia led out by their 
Dorian conquerors. Sybaris, however, was indisputably an Achwan 
city, founded, although particulars are not known, about the same 
time as Crotona, cire. 710 B.c. The tie of kindred, however, did 
not in the least check the annihilating fury of the Crotoniats, who 
put an end to the power and prosperity which Sybaris had then 
enjoyed for two centuries, 510 B.c. Cf. Herod, vi. 21. The fugi- 
tives from the ruined city found refuge in their colonies of Laus 
and Scidrus: their return was long prevented by the jealousy of 
Crotona, until Pericles formed a new settlement at Thurii, 444 B.c., 
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colonists from which place and Tarentum soon afterwards built 
Heraclea, on the site of the ancient Siris.”—Cf. viii. 62, b., and 
Smith’s C. D., Sybaris. On the particulars of the war, see Diod. 
Sic. xii. 9. ‘ 

b. rv Iapdiwyv—On the Iamide, to whom the care of the ora- 
cles at the altar of the Olympian Jove was intrusted, and who 
were said to be descendants of Apollo, cf. Pind. Ol. vi. B., and 
Dissen’s Introd. vol. ii. p. 58, and ix. 33, a. 

Cu. XLV.—a. riv Enpiv Koa, the dry Crathis, as being a tor- 
rent stream which flowed only in winter; cf. Virg. Georg. ili. 151, 
“et sicct ripa char ae W. The surname of Crastia, there can 
be no doubt, is a local epithet, derived from the neighbouring 
stream of the Crathis, or Crastis. “The worship of Minerva ex- 
isted at Sparta, as well that of Minerva Chalcicecus as of Minerva 
Alea, and in other states of the Peloponnesus, particularly in Ar- 
golis ; although her worship, as well as that of Juno, had probably 
been more prevalent before than after the Doric invasion.” Miuil. 
Dor. i. p. 413. What is narrated in this and the preceding ch. 
“relative to the disputed circumstance in the destruction of Sy- 
baris by the Crotonians, where one can by no means pass uno 
served the obscurity which pervades the account of so recent a 
transaction,” is considered by D., p. 36, as one of the proofs that 
Hdtus wrote in Italy and at an oe age. See his remarks 
throughout; of which I borrow the following—* He (Hdtus) adds 
at the conclusion of the narrative, though here it does not help us 
to the main question, ‘ still in my time the family of Callias pos- 
sessed certain select portions of the lands of Crotona, which had 
been given to them.’ ’Azéyovo and ixyovo, descendants, generally 
mean, not the second generation, but the third, the grandchildren. 
It is therefore probable that Hdtus is here speaking as a Thurian, 
and at a later date.” - 

b. éaipera. .. wod\dd dobévra, many portions (of land) set apart for 
and gitxen to Callias and his descendants. Cf. iv. 161, 6. 

Cu. XLVI.—a. driPavoy payy x... The death of Dorieus is 
also mentioned in vii. 158, 205. Cf. Diod. iv. 23, and Pausanias 
iii. 16,§ 4. B. | 

Cu. XLVIII.—a«. Popys. Cf. v.51. She married her uncle, the 
famous Leonidas, who fell at Thermopyle. B. 

Cu. XLIX.—a. yddccov rivaca, The visit of Aristagoras to 
Sparta, 500 s.c. Clinton, Fast. Hell. i. p. 22. “ Geographical 
charts,” observes L., quoted in the Oxfd. Tr., “must have been 
rather common at that time, since Anaximander made one 71 years 
before. They were much more ancient in Egypt, and we may pre- 
sume that this is one of the things that the Gks derived from that 
country.” Cf. also Josh. xviii. 4, and D., p. 85, who considers it 
very probable that this brazen tablet, which contained the en- 
graved outline of the earth, &c., was constructed upon the system 
and delineations of Hecateus. rd xarijcovra, the present state of 
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affairs. Cf.i.79, a. Read for the history the ch. The Ionte Re- 
volt, in E. Hist. of Gr. p. 207—213. 

b. ot wevraxdoia rédavra .. . ixererciot. Cf. iii. 90. On the Cho- 
aspes, cf. i. 188, ¢., and on Susa, iii. 68, 3. 

C. xovoov tydusvoy ... oddév, nothing of the nature of, that has to 
do with, gold. - Cf. i. 120, a. dvaBaddXeoPat payac, just above, to un- 
dertake, take upon oneself, wars. In iii. 69, and Thucyd. v. 46, fo 
put off, or, defer; B., as also in the end of this chapt. zagéyoy, 
oye liceat. Accus. absolute. Cf. Jelf, § 700, 2, a., anneal in 
li. 91, a. 

Cu. L.—a. Tore piv ic rocovroy jAacav. Then (on that day) they 
got thus far in the matter; Schw. Lex., or supply zpa@ypa, they 
- pushed the matter thus far. S. and L. Dict. Cf. ii. 124, ic rao. 
cax. tkdoa, he went on into all manner of wickedness, 

b. dtaB@rXwy ixsivoy ed, deceiving him with great skill, cleverly im- 
posing upon him. Cf. iti. 1, v. 97, 107, and viii. 110, a. 

c. éyee . . . gac—CFf. v. 36, B. 

Cu. LI.—a. \aBwy ixernpiny, sc. ddaiav, paBdov. having taken an 
okive branch as a symbol of his being a suppliant. S.and L.D. So 
B., sumto olee ramo. CE. vii. 141. 

b. To yo. Cf. v. 48, a. 

Cu. LIL.—a. craOpoi . . . caradiovec—stati and resting-places 
or inns. “These inns we must consider as being much the same 
kind of establishment as the caravanseries of modern Persia; 
many of which, on the public roads, are grand, commodious, and 
extensive. But with respect to the accommodation of armies, they 
must have been out of the question; although they might have 
accommodated detachments or officers. Very possibly they might 
have been calculated to receive the monarch and his retinue, when 
the army was put in motion; and that they had their reference to 
war, as well as to civil purposes, may be collected from the space 
between them, which is calculated for the day’s march of an army, 
ef. note f. infra, but is too short for the journeys of travellers of 
any description ; the slowest of whom, those who travel in cara- 
vans, far outstrip an army.” On this royal road between Ionia 
and Susa, cf. R. § xiii. p. 333, from which the preceding and many 
of the subsequent remarks are borrowed, and particularly H. Bab. 
ch. ii. p. 426, 427, who observes that this principal road of Asia, 
constructed, no doubt, chiefly for political reasons, and to maintain 
an uninterrupted communication with Asia Minor, but also used 
for commercial purposes, has undergone no other alteration than 
that occasioned by its different limits, being now commonly used 
from Ispahan to Smyrna. See also the remarks of D., p. 56, 
“ Hdtus must on the whole certainly have followed this road, which 
was usually passed over in three months and three days, and it 
was probably necessary for him to keep to the high road,” &c. . 

b. ix’ G ridat re Exact, not such gates as in iii. 117, ( flood-gates 
to shut off or let on the water,) but gates placed for the protection of 
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both entrances of the bridge itself, and guarded with works; tétes du 
pont. That fortifications should be raised in this place was but 
natural, since the Halys formed the ancient boundary of the Lydian 
and Median kingdoms. B. Similar gates formerly existed for 
the defence of Thermopyle, whence its name. Cf. vii. 176, and 
H. Bab. 7. 1. p. 426. On the Halys, ef. i. 6, a. 

c. dae re idac, two passes (entrances into the country through 
the mts). S.and L. D. otpog dé Kattxing kai rijc ’Appeving me. Tr. d. 
“ Cilicia, by being extended to the Euphrates, is made to include 
the N. part of Syria; that is, the province of Cyrhestica. The 
Chellians mentioned in Judith ii. 21, appear to be the people of 
the district which includes the town of Riliis, not far from Aleppo; 
whence it may be suspected that the Cilicia of Hdtus included this 
province.” R. § xiii. p. 327. To the same effect H. /. /., * Cilicia, 
according to Hdtus, extended as far as Cappadocia, along the upper 
Euphrates, and comprehended the region afterwards named Little 
Armenia. Cf. v. 49, and therefore by the term Cilician Mts, we 
are to understand all that chain which reaches to Mt Caucasus.” 
H. appears, from some inadvertence, to have understood otpwy ray 
K. of the mts, instead of the boundaries, of Cilicia. A description 
of the Satrapy of Armenia is given in H. Pers. ch. i. p. 87. 

d. pera dt, debrepdc Te kai rpirock.t-r ‘The second is the Greater 
Zab; the Zabatus of Xenophon; and the third is the Lesser Zab; 
which joins the Tigris near the city of Senai; the Cen of Xeno- 
phon. The fourth is said to be the Gyndes, which was formerly 
divided by Cyrus; and which, our author says, also rises in the 
mts of Matiene; and runs through the country of the Darneans, 
hod. Derna, in its way to join the Tigris: i. 189, a. This river is 
unquestionably intended for the Diala, of modern geography, which 
has its source in the same country with the Lesser Zab (that is, 
Matiene); but it neither flows through Derna, nor does it intersect 
the road leading from Susa to Babylon.—Our author’s extension 
of Armenia to the Diala river, is quite incorrect.” R.i.2 Hdd. 

€. Tv Marinviy yjv—Matiene is reckoned to commence at the 
fourth river, called the Gyndes, but meant for the Diala, and to 
extend to Cissia, or Susiana. Therefore, by Matiene, is here in- 
tended the country between Assyria or Susiana; and as that was 
known in the times of Xenophon and Alexander by the name of 
Sittacene, a province of Babylonia, this should be the true reading 
and not Matiene. Cf. on Matiene iii. 94, b., and on Susiana or 
Cissia, iii. 91, g.,and H. Pers. ch. i. p. 155, seqq. 

. obo ol wayrec.... Kai Exardv. heiuet observes, “ in the detail 
of these distances, the omissions amount to about one-third of the 
whole: they are chiefly between Cilicia and Susa; and more par- 
ticularly between the Euphrates and Tigris, in the line between 
Zeugmaand Nineveh.”—The wholedistance from Sardis to Susa be- 
ing 11] stathmi, or stations; while the detail contains no more than 
81. See his calculations given at length. It is worth while to add, 
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that from computations based on this passage, R. arrives at the 
conclusion that the stathmus was the ordinary march of an army, 
about 14 English miles. H. remarks; “ according to Hdtus, the 
distance between each station was 5 parasangs, a journey of seven 
or eight hours; and this, we learn from Tavernier, is exactly the 
space which caravans consisting of loaded camels are accustomed 
to traverse in the course of a day; but those of horses travel much 
faster.” See his interesting discussion on this great road, in Bab. 
ch. ii. pp. 426—428. 

Cu. LIII.—a. ra Mepvdma careoueva—Cf, iii. 68, 6. Memnonian 
was a name applied by the Greeks to certain very ancient buildings 
and monuments in Egypt and Asia, the erection of which was 
ascribed to the Memnon who appears. in the legends of the Trojan 
War. The most celebrated of these were, 1. a great temple at 
Thebes, 2. another at Abydos in Egypt, and, 3. the citadel of 
Susa; but there is no reason to suppose that this connexion of 
Memnon with the Persian capital existed before the Persian con- 
quest of Egypt. Smith’s C. D. 

b. mevrhxovra bt eai txardy craka—Cf. iv. 10], 6. The variation 
observable here of 150 instead of 200 stades as the day’s journey, 
is accounted for by the great length of the journey here discussed, 
and the greater heat of the sun in Asia. B, From the conclusion 
of the following ch. it appears probable that Hdtus himself travel- 
led the road to Susa. Cf. v. 52, a., and D. 69—73, on the measure- 
ments of length used in Hdtus. 

Cu. LV.—a. Amen. 08 6’Agioray.—Cf. v. 35, ¢., and D. as there 
quoted. “The times had changed: Sparta on this occasion refused 
to mix herself up with the affairs of Asia: Athens promised the 
wished-for aid. This leads to a copiously detailed statement of the 
then itrternal condition of the two principal states of Greece: the 
survey of which is rendered somewhat difficult by the insertion, 
occasioned certainly by their actual connexion, of the histories of 
Aigina and Corinth.” 

. yevouévacg....tupavvwy ievbipag. On Pisistratus and the 
nature of his sway, cf. i. 59, 6. and Z., and read the ch. The Pisis- 
tratide, in K. Hist. of Gr. ch. viii. p. 193—207. H. P. A. § 110, 
remarks very justly that “the enactments of Solon, in consequence 
perhaps of the very spirit of moderation that } aehboeigy them, did 
not, at first, serve even to maintain peace and union during his 
absence, and that the usurpation of absolute power by Pisistratus, 
560 B. c., supported by the Demos, proved fortunate at that junc- 
ture of affairs, inasmuch as it prevented a renewal of the contests 
with the oligarchical party. It is true that the term tyrant, in the 
full sense which it bore among the Greeks, may be well applied to 
Pisistratus after he had regained, by force of arms, his twice shat- 
tered throne, and secured it to his sons after him; but the laws and 
constitution were never better maintained than under their sway, 
and history abounds with proofs of their mildness and concern for 
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the common weal. It was not till the incontinence of Hipparchus 
had occasioned the deed of Harmodius and Aristogiton, 514 B. c., 
that oxi 2 Se excited, by severity, the hatred that brought on his 
ruin; although, strictly speaking, it was the Alemzonide who ex- 
pelled him by means of Delphian gold and Spartan arms, 510 8. c.” 
ef, v. 42,6. On the Pisistratide, cf. Thucyd. vi. 55—60, Thirlw. 
ii. ch, xi. pp. 65—72, D.’s remarks, p. 42, and particularly p. 165, 
166. ra avex. Peg. from the first, i. e. by origin, Gephyreans. 8. and 
L. D. on the neut. ace. in an adverbial sense, cf. Jelf, § 579, 6. 

Cu. LVI.—a. rév Mavanvaiwy—The Greater Panathenea are 
here meant; of which this passage and Thucyd, vi. 56, i. 20, a 
pear to be the first mention. It was the most celebrated of 
the Attic festivals in honour of Athena, in the character of Athena 
Polias—said to have been instituted by Erithonius or Erectheus, 
and originally called Athenza, and remodelled by Theseus, on his 
union of the scattered commonalty of Attica. In the chief so- 
lemnity of the Greater Panathenza, the magnificent procession to 
the temple of Athena Polias, nearly the whole of the population of 
Attica appears to have taken part—the sacrifices were very mag- 
nificent, each town of Attica as well as every colony, and duri 
the period of her greatness every subject town, contributing one bul 
each to them—races and gymnastic games were celebrated with 
great splendour, and, before the feasting commenced, the public 
herald prayed for the welfare and prosperity of the republic, in 
which prayer, after the battle of Marathon, the Plateans, ef. vi. 
111, were included. The Greater Panathenza, which only differed 
from the Less in being more solemn, and that then only the peplus 
was carried in the great procession to the temple of Athena, were 
celebrated every 4th year, while the Lesser were held every year, 
and probably owed their origin to Pisistratus.” Panathenea in 
Smith’s D. of A. Cf. also Panathenea, Class. Dict., and Leake’s 
Athens, § viii. p. 286, seqq. 

b. TAHA «.r.A. The Paronomasia in rAHO:—darAnra—rerdnort, is 
preserved in Grotius’ translation of these lines— 

“ Fortiter hee leo fer, quamvis fera, quando ferendum est: 
Injustos homines sero cito poena sequetur.” B. 

c. aremapuevog rhv bliv—having performed expiatory sacrifice to 

avert what the vision threatened—having averted the vision by sacri- 


es. 
Cu. LV1I.—a. oi d Tepgvpator, The emigration of this tribe from 
Beeotia was consequent on its conquest by the oles, who had 
been dispossessed of Thessaly, circ. 1124.8. c. A leading clan of 
the oles, the Beotians of Arne, bent their course southward to 
the territory known in history as theirs; its former inhabitants, 
the Minye of Orchomenos, the Cadmzones of Thebes, (see Diod. 
iv. 66, and Herod, v. 57,) the Thracians and others, dispersing 
among their neighbours and into various colonies, disappear hence- 
forth from the page of history.” H. P. A. § 15. Besides the 
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Gephyrei in Athens, H., note 20, enumerates other families that at 
the same time and for the same cause migratetl from Beotia and 
sought refuge elsewhere: such were the Aigide in Sparta, cf. iv. 
149; also the Cadmeans, Minye, and Abantes in the Dorian and 
Ionian settlements in Asia Minor, in Thera, &c., cf. i. 146. To 
these, Thirlw. i. c. vil. p. 254, adds, that “the Pelasgians who 
fortified part of the citadel of Athens, and afterwards took posses- 
sion of Lemnos, are said to have emigrated, at this period, from 
Beeotia.” Cf. also Gephyrei, Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog. 

b. idéEavro .... wodHrac, “ The admission, in Attica, of fugitive 
noble families to the rights of citizens is fully authenticated by 
other instances, besides that of Melanthus.” H. P. A. § 102, re- 
ferring to the passage in the text. Cf. v. 65, c., and Thucyd. i. 2. 
ini pnroin, on certain fixed conditions. Cf. i. 59, 2. 

H. LVIII.—a. oimcec ot ody Kadpw.... tonyayov.... yoau- 
para x.7.X. On the very obscure subjects of the colonization of 
Greece from Pheenicia, the period at which letters became known 
to the Greeks, and whence they were introduced, read on the first 
of these points, Thirlw. i. c. iii. p. 69, seqq.; and on the latter, viz. 
the introduction of letters and the knowledge of the art of writing, 
i, ¢. vil. p. 238, seqq. of the same work, where he will find this 
passage of our author, and the three inscriptions adduced by him 
in the following chs., discussed and their evidence considered. 
“ The traditionary history of the Greek alphabet is well known. 
It is said to have originally consisted of only 16 letters, which were 
brought from Tyre by Cadmus, and to which 4 were added by 
Palamedes at the time of the Trojan war, and subsequently 4 others 
by Simonides of Ceos.—All that we are to understand by these 
traditions is, that the alphabet was of Semitic origin, and this we 
can discover for ourselves from an examination of the characters 
and their arrangement.” Donaldson, New Cratylus, bk. i. ch. 5, 
where the subject is discussed at great length. See particularly 
pp- 98 and 104 (of Ist edition). See also a very interesting notice 
on the subject in Pelasgi, Class. Dict., and the commencement of 
Thiersch’s Gr. Grammar. 

b. periBadroy cai roy prOudy yoaupdrwy—This is rendered by W., 
they changed also the method of writing the letters ; litterarum modum, 

uram et scriptionis seriem novarunt. So also L. takes it: “ At 
first the Greeks followed the Eastern practice of writing from right 
to left; afterwards, they wrote alternately from left to right and 
then from right to left, (a method called Bovorpogndir,) finally they 
wrote only from left to right.” Thus too Coleridge in his Introd. 
to the Study of the Gk Classics. B. appears inclined to follow 
Schw. in rendering pu@pér figure, shape of the letters ; and so S. and 
L. D. and Donaldson, New Cratyl., bk. i. ch. 5, p. 104, “It is 
obvious that these authors (Hdtus and Diodorus) allude neither 
to any change in the order of the letters, nor to any difference in 
the way of writing them, as from left to right, instead of from right 
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to left, but to a slight alteration in the form (pv0uéc) and pronuncia- 
tion (dw) of some few of them (agiwy ddrya).” 

c. cai rag BvBove dw@pOipac Kadiover «.r.rX. This R., p. 247, 
renders, By a very ancient custom, or rather, from a very ancient 

eriod, the Tonians call their books, DIPHTHERA, or, skins ; 
Saclete at a time when the plant of the byblos was scarce, they used 
instead of it, the skins of goats and sheep. He adds that, “ The 
Persians name a writing, or record, Dufter. Is it not probable that 
the lonians borrowed the term from the Persians together with the 
use of the skin itself, the name of which may perhaps be rendered 
Parchment.” ? W., refers to Diodor. ii. 32, where mention is made 
of the dpOipar Baouxai, the royal parchments of the Persians, on 
which were written the annals of their sovereigns’ reigns, cf. iii. 
140, a., vii. 61, a., to which Ctesias is said to rea had access ; 
and on which B. refers to Esdr. vi. 2, Esther ii. 22, vi. 1, x. 2; 
reminding the reader that, though the use of the byblus or papyrus, 
cf. ii. 92, e., was very ancient in Egypt, yet before the reign of 
Psammitichus, 670 B. c., ef. ii. 152, c., Egypt was so closed to- 
wards foreign traders, that but little of this plant could find its 
way out of Egypt into the hands of any nation, except perhaps 
the Pheenician. Afterwards, particularly under Amasis, 569 B. C., 
cf. ii. 177, a., intercourse between Egypt and Greece greatly in- 
creased, and the byblus became more generally known and used. 

Cu. LIX.—a. ipg rot ’Amwod\Nwvog rod "Iopnviov «.7.r. This 
temple stood without the gates, and, according to Pausanias, must 
have been situated opposite to the temple of Hercules and the 
house of Amphitryon. Here, as also at Delphi, the statue of 
Minerva was placed in front of the temple [zpévaoc]. Tripods 
were the sacred vessels in both temples, though never employed 
in the latter for the purpose of- prophecy.” Mil. Dor. ii. p. 263. 
Hence this temple is called in Bin ar Pyth. xi. 5, youstwy advrov 
tpirddwy Oncavpdv. Cf. Dissen’s Pindar, vol. ii. p. 339. Cf. viii. 
134, a., and Smith’s D. of A., Oraculum. 4. 

b. viwy adxd Ty\sBodwy. So Schw., G., and B. read. On his re- 
turn from the Telebow ; probably signifying that he dedicated this 
tripod in geerrics of a victory gained over that nation, 
who lived in the W. of Acarnania, and were notorious for their 
piratical habits. Cf. Virg. Ain. vii. 735. Tacit. Ann. iv. 67. Hom. 
Odyss. xv. 426. B. According to S. and L. D. io» would appear 
to be the correct reading. See Néopat. 

Cu. LX.—a. dviOnxe reiv—retv, Dor. and Ep. for ooi. Jelf, § 
145. On the epithet éenBédy applied to Apollo, “the far-darting 
god, whose divine vengeance is unforeseen, unexpected, and sent 

rom his invisible seat in the heavens,” in the character of a 
punishing and avenging deity, and not from a connexion, only 
ideal, with the sun, see Mill. Dor. i. p. 308, 314, seqq. Cf. also 
iv. 33, a., 36, a. 

Cu. LXI.—a. Aaoddpag x.7r.d. Laodamas the s. of Eteocles 


a 
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succeeded his father, and was at first under the guardianship of 
Creon. In his reign the Argives attacked and conquered Thebes, 
expelling Laodamas and the Cadmeans and restoring the kingdom 
to Thersander the s. of Polynices. B. First Theban war, (of the 
vii.,) 1207 B. c. (? 1225). Second Theban war, (of the Epigoni,) 
1198, B. c. (? 1216). Grk Chronology. E. Hist. of Gr. 

b. roig Eyxédeac. This tribe is mentioned, ix. 43, a., with the 
Illyrians, to which nation they probably belonged; cf. Pausanias 
ix. 5. B. srodepbévrec, those who were left behind, who remained 
tn their settlements and were not expelled by the Argives. Schw. On 
the Gephyrezans, cf. v. 57, a. 

¢c. ’Ayating Ajpnrpoc—On her worship, (her title, dyatine, cf. S. 
and L. Dict., derived by some from dyoc, the grief she felt at the 
loss of her daughter,) cf. Miller’s Dor. ii. p. 413—417. Cf. also 
ii. 59, d., 171, b., 67, g. 

Cu. LXII.—a. ‘Inziewe.r.d. Cf. v. 55, 3. 

b. ’Axpawyida . . . gebyovrec Teoorparidac x.t.d. Cf. i. 64. 
On Megacles f. of Alemzon, vi. 125, seqq., and vi. 131, b., for the 
genealogy of the family. ‘ Hippias was threatened not only by 
the discontent of the people at home, but from without by the 
machinations of powerful enemies. The banished Alemzonids 
were not the less formidable, because after the last breach between 
the houses, (537 B. c., Oxfd. Tab.,) Pisistratus or his successors had 
confiscated their estates in Attica, and had caused their mansions 
to be razed to the ground and their sepulchres to be demolished. 
They had secured so many resources abroad, that they were able 
to command every kind of assistance money could purchase. After 
the death of Hipparchus the growing unpopularity of Hippias had 
encouraged them to renew their attempts at a revolution; but they 
were repulsed by his energy and vigilance with considerable loss, 
though they had taken possession of a stronghold on the frontier 
of Attica, viz. Lipsydrium; which is described by Aristotle as on 
the heights of Parnes, izepdyw Mdpynoc, Schol. Aristoph. Lysistr. 
665, and by Hdtus as izép Matovine, which—whether this or Ta- 
omdév be the true reading—seems to relate to a place which was 
the family seat of the Peonids who were kinsmen of the Aleme- 
onids. Paus. ii. 18,9.” Thirlw. ii. c, xi. p. 70, and note. Cf. his 
subsequent remarks on the invasions of Anchimolius and Cleo- 
menes. Schw., L., and B., consider also Peonia to have been a 
village of Attica at the foot of Mt Parnes. 

c. Augurvdywy—The assembly here spoken of was by far the 
most celebrated among the many coalitions throughout Greece, for 
the purpose of promoting harmony and celebrating common fes- 
tivals, which bore the title of Amphictyonic. H. (. A. § LI—15, 
which consult throughout on this council) observes, after speaking 
of others that bore the same name, “ But the most celebrated Am- 
phictyonic assembly, and that of which we can speak most posi- 
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tively, was held at Thermopyle in the temple of the Pythian Apollo: 
that its commencement was anterior to historical times is evident, 
from the circumstance that the nations, between whom there after- 
wards existed the greatest disparity in point of power and inde- 
pendence, equally participated in it. They were 12 in number, 
namely, the Thessalians, Boeotians, Dorians, Ionians, Perrhebi, 
Magnetes, Locrians, Atezans or Anians, the Acheans of Phiotis, 
the Malians or Melians, the Phocians, and the Dolopes. These 
states continued even in the time of Philip of Macedon the same 
in number and equally entitled to take part in the assembly, al- 
though the Thessalians had at that period completely subdued their 
weaker neighbours, and the Ionians and Dorians had attained an 
incalculable preponderance of power by their colonies and con- 

uests. The colonies of all the states participated in the assembly. 

e may gather that the real object of the league was to diminish 
the rancour and evil consequences of disputes which could not but 
occasionally arise between neighbouring tribes, and it does not 
seem ever to have acted as a defensive alliance against foreign 
powers; its end appearing generally to have been nothing more 
than the protection of the sanctuaries of the confederate states and 
the maintenance of the rites and festivals connected with them. 
Of these the oracle at Delphi and the Pythian games were the 
chief. Two assemblies were held yearly, in spring and autumn, 
sometimes at Delphi, sometimes at Thermopyle. The body of the 
citizens who happened to be present from the various states, com- 
posed the grand Ecclesia; the council consisted of deputies of two 
descriptions, Pylagore and~ Hieromnemones, but only the former 
seem to have had a decisive voice as representing the authority of 
the League; whilst the latter were rather regular officers c 
with the execution of the decrees of the council, and the preparing 
subjects for its consideration.” The nature and history of this 
Institution is also discussed in Thirlw. i. c. x. p. 373, seqq. Cf, 
also Amphictyons, in Smith’s D. of A. 

d. rov vndv woOotvra c.r.. ‘ The temple of Delphi had been 
destroyed some years before, 548 B. c., cf. i. 50, f, and ii. 180, by 
a fire, probably accidental, but which was imputed to the Pisis- 
tratids by their enemies, and the Alemzonids had contracted with 
the Amphictyons to rebuild it on certain terms. With politic liber- 
ality they executed their undertaking in a style more magnificent 
than the letter of the agreement prescribed, and in the front of the 
temple substituted Parian marble for the less costly stone ee 
“sand-stone ”] of which the whole was to have been built. This” 
munificence, while it raised their reputation throughout Greece, 
secured the useful gratitude of the Delphians, who were the chief 
gainers by it, and Cleisthenes, now the head of the house, found 
means of making the Pythian priestess the instrument of his de- 
signs,” &c. Thirlw. ii. c. xi. p. 70. Cf. v. 42) ., 55, 6. Accord- 
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ing to Pausanias, the temple that the Alemzonids contracted to 
build, was the 5th that had been erected at Delphi. Cf. Smith’s 
D. of A., Oraculum, and Delphi, Class. Dict. 

Cu. LXII].—a. aviweBov ry Wv0iny x.r.. On this ef. v. 90, 
infra. Another instance of the oracle being bribed, by Cleomenes, 
to gr a declaration of illegitimacy against Demaratus, vi. 66. 
Add the same charge brought against Pleistoanax during the Pe- 
lop. War, Thucyd. v. 16; the response procured by Themistocles 
before the battle of Salamis concerning “ the wooden walls,” as 
well as the continual injunction to the Spartans to follow the laws 
of Lycurgus, [1 tpogijric yonpacw rereicpivn del cupgépey (roy vopor) 
éxpa. Polyen. i. 16, 1, quoted by V.,] may probably be referred 
to the same cause, Cf. vy. 42, 6., and Smith’s D., as quoted in the 
preceding note. 

b. yuXiny te trv Kai tiv Baotkja—The cavalry of Thessaly was 
the most famous in Greece; cf. vii. 196. B. On the title BactAja, 
Thirlw., ii. c. xi. p. 71, says: “ The Thessalians sent a thousand 
horse under Cineas, whom Hdtus entitles king, and who was pro- 
bably either tagus, or one of their most powerful nobles.” Cf. vi. 
127, ce. The Tayéc, or generalissimo of the forces of Thessaly, ap- 

ars to have been appointed from time to time as head or leader 
in war of the four tetrarchies, into which Thessaly was anciently 
divided, on the occasion of common expeditions ; he was possessed 
of no political power, since, in other than military respects, the 
single republics and tribes as, faire themselves independently, and 
his dignity was not allowed to be hereditary. From Miller’s Dor. 
ii. Appendix vii. p. 469, and H. P. A.§ 178. “ It seems, too, not 
improbable, that the election of a tagus, like that of a dictator at 
Rome, was sometimes used as an expedient for keeping the com- 
monalty under.” Thirlw. i. p. 438. a after times the office of 
Tagus assumed a very different and far more despotic character, 
when held by the famous Jason of Phere, who died the year after 
the battle of Leuctra, 370 n.c. Smith’s D. of A., Tayée. 

¢. Komaiov. “ As there is no town of Conion or Conie known 
in Thessaly, and as the expression in the text would seem to imply 
that Cineas was born out of Thessaly, there is therefore no reason 
eg we should not suppose, with L., that he was born in Conium 
of Phrygia, especially as it is not incredible that some connexion 
existed between the Thessalians and the Phrygians. Schw. 

d. ty Kuvocdpyei. ‘ This was an open space and gymnasium in 
the suburbs of Athens, (E. of the city, and before the gate Dio- 
mea,) where the school of the Cynic philosophers was afterwards 
held. It is said to have derived its name from the ciwy dpyde, the 
white dog, which, when Diomus was sacrificing to Hercules, carried 
off part of the victim.” Potter’s Gk Antiquit. bk. i. c. 8, p. 48, . 
and Smith’s C, D. 

Cu. LXIV.—a. dzadddooovro x. 7.d. “This time the Thessalian 
cavalry was defeated, and though their loss was small, they im- 
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mediately abandoned their allies, and returned home.” Thirlw. 
i.1., who adds in a note that this seems to be the battle to which 
Andocides alludes, De Myst. 106, as fought ézi MadAnvig, in which 
the patriots (? rebels) were headed by his grandfather Leogoras 
and his f.-in-law Charias. It is also referred to by Aristoph. 
Lysistr. v. 1154, quoted by. W. 

b. tv r@ Medacyeeg reixei. in the Pelasgian citadel. “The Acropolis 
was originally surrounded by an ancient Cyclopian wall, said to 
have been built by the Pelasgians: at the time of the Peloponne- 
sian War, only the N. part of this wall remained, and this portion 
was still called the Pelasgie wall; while the S. part, which had 
been rebuilt by Cimon, was called the Cimonian wall.” Smith’s 
C. D., Athene. Cf. also vi. 137; Thucyd. ii. 17, Potter’s Gk Ant. 
i. 8, p. 35, and Leake’s Athens, sect. viii. p. 284, seqq. On the 
Pelasgi in Attica cf. Hdtus i. 56, a., 57, a., 94, 2., and on the 
Becca pies they left in Attica and Greece, Thirlw. i. c. 2, pp. 38 
and 60. 

Cu. LXV.—a, izecriBipevor yap «.7r.\.—for the children of the 
Pisistratide, while being conveyed out of the country (for safety), 
were captured. ini yucO@ roto réxvowcr, on condition of (receiving 
back) the children. Cf. Jelf, § 611, obs. 2. The dat. in apposition 
is used instead of the genitive. 

b. texwpnoay éc Siysworv—510 B.c. Sigeeum was the hereditary 
principality of Hippias; but had been taken from the Mitylene- 
ans by Pisistratus, after a war in prosecution of an ancient claim 
grounded on the supposed share of the Athenians in the Trojan 
war. Pisistratus committed it to the keeping of his bastard son 
Hegesistratus, who successfully defended it against the long-con- 
tinued attacks of the Mityleneans. Thirlw. ii. p. 62. Cf. v. 91, 
94, Thucyd. vi. 59, and Aristot. Polit. v. 12. é& rév airGy—xai ot 
apoi, for rotor dpgi. Cf. Jelf, § 594, obs. 4. 

c. avixaey bdo kai NydAsidat, This refers to the remote period 
_ when the dynasty of the Theseide at Athens was changed for that 
of the Neleide, from which last family Pisistratus was descended. 
Cf. D. p. 42. Thymetas, the fourth from Theseus, was the last 
of his family on the Athenian throne. “ About that time,” says H., 
P. A. § 102, i. e. 1104 3. c., “ occurred the great migrations by 
which the population of Bcotia, as well as that of the Pelopon- 
nesus, was changed, and it so happened that Melanthus, a descend- 
ant of Nestor, in his flight from Pylos reached Attica at the very 
moment when the inhabitants were engaged in defending their 
frontiers against the intruders from Beotia. It is said that ua | 
slain the Boeotian king Xanthus, whom Thymetas had declin 
to meet in single combat, the crown. was transferred to him, and 
descended to his son Codrus ; an account we have the less reason 
to doubt, from the circumstance that the admission of fugitive 
noble families to the right of citizens is fully authenticated by 
other instances.” Cf. v. 57, a. b. éai robrov—ini row N. Cf. Jelf, 
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§ 633, 3, b., eadeicPar ixi rivoc, to be named after some one or some 
thing, whereon, as it were, the name rests. Cf. iv. 45, vii. 40, 74. 

Ca. LXVI.—a. Ati Kapiy—Cf. i. 171, d., where the Carians are 
mentioned as having a temple to this deity at Mylasa, where also 
stood another temple to Zei¢e Erparwc, whom B., following Strabo, 
xiv. p- 973, C., considers as distinct from the deity here spoken of. 
From the bad character the Carians bore in Greece, as having been 
the first to‘serve as troops for hire, an example which was followed 
principally by the Cretans and Arcadians, V. and L. consider that 
our author, by mentioning that the family of Isagoras was of 
Carian origin, of which the sacrificing to Carian Zeus was an 
acknowledgment, meant to convey the notion that he was of mean 
and servile descent. ’ 

b. rerpagidove iévrac ’AOnvaiove x.7.r. ‘The expulsion of the 
Pisistratids left the democratical party which had at first raised 
them to power without a leader. The Alemzonids had been always 
considered as its adversaries, though they were no less opposed to 
the faction of the nobles, which seems at this time to have been 
headed by Isagoras. It was still powerful, not only in its wide 
domains, but in the influence derived from birth which was 
strengthened by the various ties, civil and religious, that united 
the old subdivisions of the tribes. Cleisthenes found himself, as 
his party had always been, unable to cope with it; he resolved 
therefore to shift his ground, and to attach himself to that popular 
cause, which Pisistratus had used as the stepping-stone of his 
ambition. His aims, however, were not confined to a temporary 
advantage over his rivals; he planned an important change in the 
constitution, which should for ever break the power of his whole 
order, by dissolving some of the main links by which their sway 
was secured,” &c. Thirlw. ii. c. xi. p. 73. See the discussion on 
the changes introduced by Cleisthenes, 507 3B. c., which follows 
immediately on the above. Cf. also H. P. A. § 111, or Schoemann, 
Comitia Athen, lib. iii. p. 363. On the names of the four Ionic 
phyle, B. has an Exeursus. See rather § 94 of H. P. A., or Thirlw. 
vol. ii. p. 5, who demonstrates that in the Tedéovreg, Aiyscopsic, 
’Apyadsic, and “OmAnrec, we have respectively Husbandmen, (some 
say priests,) Herdsmen, Labourers in general, (according to Plutarch, 
Mechanics) and Warriors. The hypothesis which considers these 
tribes as hereditary castes, descriptive of the occupations of the 
inhabitants, is rejected by Grote, E. of Gr. vol. iii. p. 73. Cf. on 
Cleisthenes and his policy, an article on Grote’s Gr. in the Edinb. 
Review, Jan. 1850; and Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog., Cleisthenes. 

¢. dre aorvysirova—This refers to Ajax s. of Telamon having 
been lord of Salamis, (cf. Soph. Aj. passim, and Pind. Nem. iii. 
and iv.,) from whom the tribe Aiantis took its name. 

Ca. LXVII.—a. Kv\obivea roy Sexvivoc ripavvov. “ This prince 
was the last of the dynasty of the Orthagoride, who bore sway in 
Sicyon from 673—574 B. c., which family, with the exception of 
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that of the Cypselide of Corinth, was the only one in which the 
tyranny descended in hereditary succession beyond the second 

neration.” H. P. A. § 65. “The family of Cleisthenes,” says 

iller, Dor. i. p. 184, “was of low origin, and belonged to the 
subject tribe, which was not of Doric origin: while he endeavoured 
to raise the latter, at the same time he sought to depress and even 
to dishonour the Doric tribes, so that he entirely destroyed and 
reversed the whole state of things which had previously existed. 
For this reason Cleisthenes was at enmity with Argos, the chief 
Dorian city of that district. For the same reason he proscribed 
the worship of the Argive hero Adrastus, and favoured in its place 
the worship of Bacchus, a deity foreign and unsuited to the Dorian 
character; and lastly, prohibited the Homeric rhapsodists from en- 
tering the town, because Homer had celebrated Argos, and, we 
may add, an aristocratic form of government. The same political 
tendency was particularly manifested in Cleisthenes of Athens, 
who changed the Athenian constitution by abolishing the last 
traces of separate ranks.” 

b. pabwiote Exavee—aywvitecOa, he forbade the Rhapsodists to 
contend, prevented them from contending. Cf. Jelf, § 688, obs. on 
mavew joined with the infin. On the Homeric Rhapsodists and 
Homer generally, read Coleridge’s Introd. of the Greek Classics, 
the ch. on the origin and preservation of the Iliad. “ Almost an 
endless list of authorities tends to show that the first form under 
which the people of the continent of Greece became acquainted 
with the verses of Homer, was that of songs or metrical narratives 
recited by minstrels, probably with some musical accompaniments, 
at feasts, sacrifices, or other public solemnities. These minstrels 
or reciters were universally termed ‘Paywéoi, or, Rhapsodes, parrév 
éxiwy dodoi, as Pindar, Nem. ii. 1, says, because they worked or 
joined together their own or others’ short poems, and fitted them for 
connected recitation. The Rhapsodes of the earlier ages were 
evidently the same as the ’Aoidoi or singers; these, like Phemius 
and Demodocus, seem to have been poets, and to have recited their 
own compositions; and thus published and preserved them a 
parently in the only way in their power. Subsequently to this, 
though immediately connected with it, came a second race of 
Rhapsodes, who made it their entire study and occupation to learn 
by heart and recite such already existing poems of other authors 
as had become popular; whilst at the same time they were so far 
poets themselves, as not to scruple to alter, omit, or add to, their 
originals in such kind and degree as they thought best for the time 
or circumstances of the actual recitation. The most celebrated 
of this second race were the Homeride, a name given to a school 
or family of them, which had its head-quarters in the island of 
Chios, and pretended to be the correctest reciters of the verses of 
Homer, &c. &c.” Cf. also Thirlw. i. c. vi. p. 246. Since the 
above note was written, the admirable article Homerus, (in Smith’s 
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D. of Gr. and R. Biog.,) written by my friend Dr. Ihne, has ap- 
peared. The reader will there find the whole subject of Homer 
and the Homeric controversy most fully and learnedly discussed, 
nor will any article in the whole of 3 vols. of that work more 
thoroughly repay his attention. The Rhapsodists are discussed in 

. 506. He pm agrees with Miller (cf. Mull. Lit. of A. Gr. ch. 
ly. p. 32, seqq.) in deriving the word from paywéeiv, which “ signifies 
nothing more than the peculiar method of Epic recitation, consisting 
in some high-pitched sonorous declamations, with certain simple 
modulations of the voice; not in singing regularly accompanied by 
an instrument, which was the method of reciting lyrical poetry.” 
In the Hist. of Gr. Literature, p. 13—64, there is a most charm- 
ingly written section on Homer by Judge Talfourd, well worth any 
one’s reading, and in E. Hist. of Gr. ch. xiii. p. 361—373, a paper 
of great interest on the Homeric age by Mr. Ottley. Miller, Lit. of 
Anc. Gr. ch. v., Homer, is well known. There has been an in- 
teresting review also of Mure’s History of the Language and Lit. 
of Anc. Greece in the Edinb. Rev. (No. 188) lately, bearing on this 
same subject; and also Blackwood’s Magaz. Nos. 382, 405, 409, 
&c., Homer and the Homeride. 

C. ra Toa ravra bprviara, are sung in all sorts of various ways ; 
Td mavra moda, would be, very much in all. Cf. Jelf, § 454, 1, a., 
ef. i. 203, b. 

d. ixcivoy d? Nevorijpa. This word may be either taken in a passive 
or in an active sense, as W., Schw., and B. agree, i. e. either, dig- 
nus qui lapidibus obruatur, one who deserved stoning, cf. Aisch. S, c. 
Theb. Azverr ppdpoc: or cives quasi lapidibus obruens, gévevc, a mur- 
derer or tyrant. Either one of these explanations, especially the 
former, appears preferable to the sense assigned to it by Mill. 
Dor. i. p. 186, who renders the passage in the text, Adrastus is king 
of the Argives, but thou art a common bond-slave, taking the word, 
“according to its grammatical form, for a stone-slinger, i. e. a man 
of the lowest rank.” For its historical information, the entire 

assage is worth quoting. ‘ With regard to the warlike actions of 

leisthenes, he must have been very celebrated for his prowess; 
since in the war of the Amphictyons against Cirrha, although de- 
nounced as a stone-slinger, that is, a man of the lowest rank, by 
the Pythian priestess, he shared the chief command of the army 
with the Thessalian Heraclide, Eurylochus, and helped to conquer 
the city. This took place 592 B.c. Out of the plunder of the 
town Cleisthenes built a portico for the embellishment of Sicyon, 
(which long retained the name of the Cleisthenean; Thirlw. i. p. 
423;) he was also victor in the chariot-race at the second Pythiad 
584 B. c.—He was, as is probable from the general testimony of 
Thucydides, overthrown by Sparta perhaps soon after 580 B. c.” 

€. rpayixoics yopotc:—W hether in this passage may be discovered 
the existence of a Tpaywdia long before the date of Thespis and 
Phrynichus is disputed. The reader will find the opinion of Bent- 
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ley, who embraces the negative side, ably combated in a long note, 
p- 6, of The Gk Theatre, which concludes as follows: “on the 
whole then, it may be thought sufficiently clear, that long before 
Thespis the term rpaywéia was formed, and employed as the name 
of the choral performances in the Dionysia. . But from not suffi- 
ciently distinguishing between rpaywdia in its original signification, 
and the Tragedy of Aischylus, Sophocles, and of modern da’ 
many groutilivas difficulties have arisen.” See Chorus, Smith’s D. 
of A., and i. 23, d. 

_ Cu. LXVIII.—a. Oude 2 —The reasons assigned by Mill. 
Dor. ii. p. 59, for the changes made by Clisthenes in the names of 
the tribes, do not appear so probable either as those given by 
Hadtus, or by Thirlwall, 7 7. as follows: “One of the most cele- 
brated innovations was the change which Clisthenes made in the 
names of the Dorian tribes, for which he substituted others, de- 
rived from the lowest kinds of domestic animals ; viz. from the sow, 
the ass, and the pig :—Yarat, Oveirat, Xoweara; while a fourth tribe, 
to which he himself belonged, was distinguished by the majestic 
title of the Archelai, the princely. Hdtus supposes that he only 
meant to insult the Dorians; and we could sooner adopt this 
opinion than believe, with a modern author, Mull. Dor 1i. p. 59, 
that he took so strange a method of directing their attention to 
rural pursuits. But Hdtus adds, that the new names were retain- 
ed for sixty years after the death of Clisthenes and the fall of his 
dynasty, when those of the Dorian tribes were restored, and in 
the room of the fourth, a new one was created, called from the son 
of the Argive hero Adrastus, the Aigialeans. This account leads 
us to suspect that the changes made by Clisthenes were not con- 
fined to the names of the tribes, but that he made an entirely new 
distribution of them, perhaps collecting the Dorians in-one, and 
assigning the three rustic tribes to the commonalty, which, by this 
means, might seem to acquire a legitimate preponderance. . After- 
wards perhaps this proportion was inverted; and’when the Dorians 
resumed their old division, the commonalty was thrown into the 
single tribe, called not from the hero, but from the land, the 
Aigialeans.” ‘va —iwo, cf. Jelf, § 806, obs. 1, Conjunctive after 
the aorist, xareyéiace sav DS. he derided the Sicyonians. Cf. Jelf, § 
629, obs. on the compounds of card. 

Cu. LXIX.—a. xpérepov arwopivoy, rére wavra mpdc Ti K.T. Xe. 
This is the reading of G., Schw., and B., rendered by Valla, post- 
quam enim populum Atheniensem antea alienatum (ase), tune omnem 
ad suam auctoritatem redegit ; when he had entirely drawn over to 
his own party the commons who had formerly been opposed to hii. 
The other reading is rp6r. drwo. ravTwy, x. r.d., which had formerly 
been thrust out of, deprived of, every privilege, &c. On the policy 
of Clisthenes in attaching to himself the democratical party, and 
on the nature of the changes he introduced, cf. v. 66, d. 

b. gvddpyovg —That Hdtus is wrong in calling the heads of the 
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Phyle Phylarchs, instead of ixmsdnrai rév gvdGv, is strongly 
asserted by H. P. A. § 111; whether gvA0Bacdeic would not have 
been the correct name, as before the time of Clisthenes there 
appear to have existed four Presidents or Heads of the tribes, one 
to each tribe, thus named, may be conjectured; but the subject is 
one of great obscurity. Cf. Schémann Comitia, iii. 2, p. 368, 
and on the gvdoBacrsic, Mill. Dor. ii. p. 142, or Smith’s D. of A. 
Phylobasileis. Anyhow, it appears certain that the ¢iAapyo pro- 
perly belonged to the Knights alone, and were invested with the 
same authority among them, in levying soldiers and having the 
charge of the military rolls, carédoyo, as the rafiapyor were among 
the Hoplites: “Equitatui preerant Hipparchi bini, Phylarchi 
deni, item a populo creati. Atque Phylarchorum quidem eadem 
apud equites munera erant, que Taxiarchorum apud hoplitas.” 
Schémann, /. /. p. 315. On the duties of the éxipeAnrai rév gudGr, 
which appear to have been principally concerned with the care of 
the public spectacles and es held at the Dionysiac, Panathenaic, 
and other festivals, see the same work, p. 269. Cf. also Smith’s 
D. of A. gidapyot. 

¢. dika.... tac dvddc. This is rendered by Corsini, whom B. 
follows, in decem vero tribus etiam demos distribuit (singulos), an 
interpretation considered by H. P. A. § L111, note 9, as quite in- 
admissible. But to translate in singulas tribus decem demos dis- 
tribuit, would make the number of the Demi 100 only, while it is 
known that they were 174. The first interpretation therefore 
ap preferable; Schw. too considers the order of the words 
° ~ kai carévepe rode dipoug i¢ rac déxa guddc. So also S. and 
Cu. LXX.—a. 2&éBad\e—he endeavoured to expel, &e. Cf. i. 
68, f On Isagoras, cf. v. 66, a., seqq. 

Ca. LXXI.—a. oi é ivayieg.... Kidwv x. r.X. The insurrec- 
tion of Cylon, dated 620 B. c. in the E. Hist. of Gr., is by Thirlw. 
placed 8 years later: “it was,” H., P. A. § 103, remarks, “ without 
doubt only a consequence of the sanguinary severity of the enact- 
ments of Draco. It would seem that the Eupatride finding them- 
selves unable any longer to withstand the general clamour for a 
written code of laws, made their very compliance an opportunity 
for sanctioning measures of the most rigorous description, in the 
hope of being able still to check the growth of democracy. The 
event, however, proved the reverse of what they had hoped, and, 
though they succeeded in overpowering the insurrection Cylon 
raised, the perfidy with which they acted on the occasion pre- 
cipitated their fall. Laden with the curse of sacrilege, the 
Alemeonide were obliged to comply with Solon’s proposal that 
they should leave the city, and Epimenides, who was invited for 
the purpose of purifying it, prepared the way for Solon’s legisla- 
tion by many wholesome enactments.” Cf. also Thirlw. ii. c. xi. 
p- 20, and Thucyd. i, 126, where on the same charge of pollution 
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the Lacedemonians demand Pericles’ banishment, his mother 
Agariste being grand-daughter of Megacles, s. of Alemzon. 

b. txéunce—xopay, to let the hair grow, as in i. 82 and 195, thence, 
from the pride supposed to attach itself to wearing the hair long, 
to raise one’s ambition to any object, to entertain high thoughts, to give 
oneself airs. émi, the result contemplated—zwith a view to; Jelf, § 
634, 3, a., he conceived ambitious designs upon, aimed at, the tyranny ; 
or, he gave himself airs from his hope of obtaining the tyranny. 
the Acropolis see the interesting sect. viii. p. 176, seqq. of Leake’s 
Athens, and Athene, Smith’s C. D. 

¢. ot Ipurduc rév Navepdowy, “ Solon appears to have laid the 
foundation of the Attic navy, by charging the 48 sections, called 
naucrartes, into which the tribes had been divided for financial 
purposes, each with the equipment of a galley, as well as with the 
mounting of two horsemen.—The name seems to have had nothing 
to do with navigation, but rather to be derived from vaiw.” Thirlw. 
ii. c. xi. p. 52, and note, cf. p. 22. On the derivation see also be- 
low. “The division of the tribes into twelve rpurréec and forty- 
eight Naucrarie, though antecedent to the times of Solon and 
Cleisthenes, cannot,” says H., “ be referred to so early a period as 
the time of Theseus, since the latter, consisting of divisions of the 
citizens for the payment of contributions and meeting other public 
burdens, clearly belong to a more advanced state of civil organiz- 
ation.—Among the other changes introduced by Cleisthenes was 
that of the number of Naucrarie from forty-eight to fifty, and their 
former duties, such as the raising subsidies of money or troops for 
the public service, were made over by him to Demarchs, or presidents 
of the Demi or hamlets.” Cf. also Grote, Gr. iii. p. 71. Observe, 
that “ the statement of Hdtus, vi. 89, that the Athenians in their 
war against A’gina had only 50 ships of their own, is thus per- 
fectly in accordance with the 50 naucraries of Cleisthenes.” 
Smith’s D. of A., Navxpapia. Miiller, in his learned discussion on 
the very probable identity in ancient times of the 4 g¢vAoBaoieic 
(cf. v. 69, 6.) and the Prytanes, concludes, that “ we must suppose 
that these phylobasileis, who, in consequence of political changes, 
had at an early period fallen into oblivion, were once, under the 
name of prytanes, one of the highest offices of the state. These 

rytanes, it may be fairly conjectured, were not the whole court of 
justice held at Athens in the prytaneum, ézi zpuraveiy, but were’ 
merely the leaders and presidents of this supreme court, which, in 
historical times, only possessed the remnants of a formerly exten- 
sive criminal jurisdiction. Hence there would appear a remark- 
able correspondence, both in their respective numbers and consti- 
tutions, between the criminal court, the Prytaneum, and the first 
administrative office in the ancient state of Athens. These latter 
were the naucrari. The naucrari, who were also anciently forty- 
eight in number, and fifty after the new division of the tribes, in 
early times managed the public revenue, and therefore fitted out 
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fleets and armies. Now Hadtus also mentions the prytanes of the 
naucrari, who in early times directed the government of Athens. 
Unless we suppose the existence of two kinds of prytanes, which 
does not appear suitable to the simplicity of ancient institutions, 
the same persons must have presided over both colleges and had 
an equal share in the jurisdiction and government.” Miill. Dor. 
ji. p. 142, seqq., and H. P. A. §§ 99 and 111. The latter, in § 99, 
note 5, refers to Wachsmuth i. § 239, on the etymology of the 
word, perhaps equivalent to vat«Anpoc, and whether that meant a 
householder, (from vaisy,) or a ship proprietor. Cf. also vatxpapog, 
S. and L. D. 

d. ome tvepov x.t.d. “The difference observable here in the 
accounts of Thucydides and Hdtus, who speaks of the power of 
the Prytanes of the Naucraries in terms very similar to those 
which Thucyd., i. 126, applies to the Archons, rére d& ra oda THY 
ToXriKev ot tvvia dpyovrec Expaccoy, is ingeniously reconciled by 
Wachsmuth, i. p. 246, by the supposition that the magistrates 
mentioned by Hdtus were assessors of the first Archon, and were 
therefore in public proceedings identified with him and his col- 
leagues.” Thirlw. ii. c. 11, p. 22. 

H. LXXII.—a., ijt tc... He mpocepiwy, he was about to proceed 
into the shrine of the goddess, Minerva Polias, cf. v. 82, ¢., for the 
purpose of addressing her. 

b. xpiv } rac Oioac dpetpa, before that he passed the doors. Cf. 
Aischyl. Choeph. 569, Soph. Philoct. 1256, and Eurip. Electr. 750. 
W. So Mutare, in Lucretius iv. 455, quoted by L., “ Conclusoque 
loco ccelum, mare, flumina, Montes Mutare et campos pedibus 
transire videmur.” 

c. témurre pera tov Aaxedaypoviwy x.r.X. Alluded to by Aristoph. 
Lysistr. 273, odd KAsopévng d¢ airy x.r.rd. V. “The decisive 
measures of Clisthenes soon perfectly developed the democracy 
which Solon had left but half formed. It was in vain that the 
aristocracy, headed by Isagoras, had recourse again to Lacedemon; 
(cf. v. 55, 6.) Cleomenes, the Spartan king, did, indeed, at first, 
succeed in expelling Clisthenes, but, on his proceeding to remodel 
the senate constituted by Solon, the populace rose, compelled him 
to withdraw, and leave the party of Isagoras to their vengeance.” 
H. P. A. § 110. On rip éwi Oar. ef. i. 109, a. 

d, row tpya xepov x. r.X. Explained by Pausanias, vi. 8, § 4, who 
informs us that he was 3 times victorious in the pancratium at the 
Pythian, and twice at the Olympic games. B. 

Cu. LX XIII. —a. tererodepioOa. had been rendered hostile, had 
been brought into feud with them. Cf. iii. 66, b. 

b. amexoptgov—summed up matters to them, answered them con- 
cisely, On the giving earth and water, cf. iv. 126, 6. In the sen- 
tence itself, ei piv didoitior x. r.., observe the force of the particle dé 
before cvppayiny—* On condition that the Athenians give earth 
and water to king Darius, then, or, in that case, he promised to 
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make an alliance with them, but he told them, that if they were 
unwilling to do this, they must immediately depart.” Stephens, 
Gk Partic. p. 75. . 

Cu. LXXIV.—a. Kyeope.—ovved. x. r.X. B.C. 504. Oivdny rai 
‘Yo.ic, Border towns on the N. frontier of Attica. There were two 
towns of the former name, the one near Eleuthere, which is here 
intended, cf. Mill. Dor. i. p. 267, and the other close to Marathon. 
B. Hysiz in Beotia, E. of Platea, probably belonged to Platea. 
Cf. Smith’s C. D., and vi. 108. 

Cu. LXXV.—a. py tcivar ExecOa x.7.. Miiller, Dor. ii. p. 109, 
alludes to this, when discussing the limitations laid in subsequent 
times on the power of the Spartan kings. ‘“ Their military power 
was, however, thought dangerous and excessive, and was from time 
to time curtailed. This limitation was not indeed effected by the 
arrangement which originated from the discussion between Dema- 
ratus and Cleomenes, viz. that only one king should be with the 
army at the same time, (cf. Xenoph. Hell. v. 3, 10, both kings were 
rarely out of Sparta,) for this regulation rather increased the 
power of the one king who was sent out; but chiefly by the law 
that the king should not go into the field without ten councillors, 
(a rule which owed its origin to the over-hasty armistice of Agis, 
Thucyd. v. 63,) and by the compulsory attendance of the Ephors. 
Cf. also H. P. A. §§ 25 and 45, note 7. On the Spartan kings and 
their privileges, cf. vi. 51, b., seqq. 

b. wapadvopévov dé... . Tuvdagidéiwy roy trepov—and as one of the 
kings was freed from accompanying the expedition, i. e. as one of the 
kings was to remain at home, one of the Tyndaride should also be left 
behind. Referring to this, Miller, Dor. i. p 423, says; “* As be- 
longing to the worship of the Tyndaride at Sparta, 1 may mention 
the ancient images called décava; two upright beams with two 
others laid across them transversely ; the custom in military expe- 
ditions of taking either one or both of the statues of the Dioscuri, 
according as one or both kings went with the army; which places 
the Tyndaride in the light of gods of war; and the belief that they 
often appeared as assistants in time of need, or even merely as 
friendly guests, which distinguishes them from most other heroes.” 
Such images doubtless represented the union of the twin brothers. 
Cf. Smith’s D. of A., Docana. So also the Aginetans sent the 
acide, statues of these heroes, that is, to the aid of the Thebans, 
v. 80, as well as to Salamis; viii. 83. Cf. viii. 64, a. 

Cu. LXXVI.—a, Téraprov 5) «.7.d. It was in fact the fifth. 
The first during the reign of Codrus; cf. Pausanias i. 39. The 
second related by Hdtus, v. 63, unsuccessful, under Anchimolius. 
The third, the first of Cleomenes, v. 64. The fourth, that in which 
Cleomenes seized the citadel, v. 72, but since he only came with a 
small band, Hdtus does not consider it an expedition. Pausanias, 
iii. 4, also does not reckon it, but considers the one related in v. 
74, &c. as the fourth. Schw. in Tr. 
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_ 6. bre xai Méyapa xaroixtcayv—shortly after the return of the He- 
raclide, when “ Attica lost the Megarid, which from this time 
ranked as a Dorian state, at first dependent on Corinth, as Hgina 
was on os SE but afterwards independent.” H. P. A. § 18. 
Cf. i. 30, d. 

Cu. LXXVII.—a. rrnpobxoug iri rv immoBoriwy x.t.d. “ This 
victory enabled them to parcel out the estates of the great Chal- 
cidian landowners among 4000 Attic colonists, who still retained 
their connexion with Athens, and as often as they would, might 
exercise their franchise. This addition to the Attic territory was 
the more valuable, because, while it provided so many families with 
a maintenance, it afforded means of raising a body of cavalry, the 
force in which Attica was most deficient.” Thirlw. ii. p. 78. On 
the privileges of the Cleruchi, H. § 117, remarks to the same effect, 
that “though they formed separate communities, yet they never 
lost the rights of Athenian citizens.” 

b. oi d8 immoBbra x.7..—the rich have the definite name of “ the 
immoBorat,” ‘the cavaliers,’ or, “the knights.” On the predicate 
here with the article as expressing some definite, cf. Jelf, § 460, 2. 
Cf. oixiat reOptrmorpdgor, vi. 35, 125. V. On oi wayéec, cf. v. 30, a. 

c. dviwe arrorysncdpevor, having valued their ransom at two mine 
apiece, = £8 2s. 6d. the regular rate of ransom among many of 
the Greeks. Cf. vi. 79. W. 

d. rod peydpov row x.r.. This, from its position, can hardiy have 
been any other than the shrine or chapel, cf. i. 47, a., of yi Kovpo- 
rpdpoc Kai Anunrnp XAén, mentioned by Pausanias i. 22,§ 3. L. is 
in error in conceiving it to be of Agraulos, or of Minerva called 
Nixn adxripwroc. B. See on the situation of the temple sacred to 
Ceres Chloe and Tellus Curotrophus, Leake’s Athens, § vii. p. 172, 
seqq., and on the Agraulium, p. 126. Cf. also Smith’s C. D., Athene. 

é. dpror. xepdc., on the left hand, lit. from the &c. Coming under 
the notion of the separative gen. _Jelf, § 530, obs. 1. ra xporthata 
—‘* The entrances.” Cf. Smith’s D. of A., Propylea, &c. Leake, 
§ viii. p. 177, seqq. 

Cu. LXXVIIL—a. *AOnvaioe piv x.r.X. On this period of 
Athenian History see H.’s remarks P, A.§ 112 Cf. Thirlw. ii. 


ch. 11, Pp. 7% seqq. 

Cu. LXXIX.—a. i¢ rodignpov—to the many-voiced, (sc. ayopay, 
assembly,) equivalent to éeveixat ig roy dior, cf. ix. 5, a. Cf. Hom. 
Il. ii. 150. *AAN’ re 8% pévony ayopyy rodignpor ixécOnvy. W. On 
aXiny, cf. i. 125, 6. On the subject of the ch. cf. Thirlw. 1. 2. The 
Tanagreans, Thespians, and Coroneans, it should be observed, 
belonged to the Beotian Confederacy, of which Thebes was the 
political head so far as it could be said to have one. It is not pos- 
sible to ascertain exactly what number of states it originally com- 
prised, but probably fourteen, their favourite number. At a later 
period the appointment of 11 Beotarchs, cf. Thucyd. iv. 91, 424 
B. C., shows that the confederacy then comprised, at the most, only 
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ten independent states. Eleuthere and Platea of the original 
league joined Athens at a very early period. From H. P. A. § 179. 
To this B. adds, that the Thespians, here spoken of as firm allies 
of Thebes, were, at no long period after, principally by the Persian 
wars, alienated from it. Ce viii..66, and ix. 15, e. ; 

Cu. LXXX.—a. rode Aiacidac—Cf. v. 75, d. 

Cu. LXXXI.—a. wédepov dxehpverov—a sudden war, a war an- 
nounced by no herald. See the remarks in Wachsmuth, i. p. 199, 
Engl. Trans. “ The political proceedings of the independent states 
in their relations to each other were principally directed to the 
preservation of mutual peace, the depredations of individuals ex- 
cepted; and upon any violation of the same it was stipulated that 
amicable negociations should first be resorted to, dixag dotvat wai 
déxecOat, instead of immediately having recourse to arms. Hence 
the universally recognised mission of heralds,” &c. 

b. paxpjo vnuoi. Cf. i. 2, 6. 

Cu. LXXXII.—a. Aapihe re cai Ad¥noince—That the mystical 
worship of Damia and Auxesia at Epidaurus and Treezen was 
connected with that of Ceres and Proserpine, Miller, Dor. i. z 
117, considers certain. They are generally considered identical, 
Damia being the same as the Dorian Aaparnp, the “ Bona Dea” of 
the Romans, whose priestess bore the name of Damiatrix. Cf. 
Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog., Auresia, and Demeter. Hence, 
they tally with r# Myrpi cai rj Képy, viii. 65, a., the goddesses of 
fertility, worshipped at Tegea under the title of Kapzogépo. V 
and B. 

b. Aéyerat dé eat we thatac K.7.X. W. and L. remark that Hdtus 
was perfectly aware this was not true, but he touches lightly—as «¢ 
is sard—on a belief so agreeable to Athenian vanity and so often 
boasted in their poets. Cf. viii. 55, b., and Soph. Géd, Col. 694. 
"Ear 0 olov tym x.r.d. Cf. the remarks of D. p. 41, and Leake’s 
Athens, § viii. p. 263. 

ec. rp EcexOei. Cf. Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog., article 
Ericthonius. “N. of the Parthenon was the magnificent Errc- 
THEUM, containing 3 separate temples. One of Athene Polias 
(cf. v. 56, a.); the Erectheum proper or sanctuary of Erectheus ; 
and the Pandrosium, or sanctuary of Pandrosos the d. of Cecrops.” 
Smith’s C. D., Athene. Cf. viii. 55, 6., Potter’s Grk Antiq. i. 8, p. 
36, and particularly Leake’s Athens, § viii. p. 259. From v. 72, it 
appears that no Dorian was permitted to enter the temple of the 
great deity of the Ionians. 

Cu. LXXXIII.—a. Totroyv dé ért rdv yodvov—The events here 
spoken of fall, according to Mull. Aiginetica, p. 75, somewhere 
about Ol. 60, i. e. 540 8. cc. B. 

b. a&yvwpocivy xonodpevoi—following the dictates of, indulging in, 
headstrong obstinacy. Cf. ii. 172, iv. 93, and vi. 10, a. 

c. xoooiat Keorépoo.—abusive, which uttered strong invectives. Cf. 
the third extract from Bentley’s Dissert. on the Ep. of Phalaris, 
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Gk. Theatre, p. 230, on the expressions é& dapdne Aéyey, &c. in this 
sense ; and Smith’s D. of A., Dionysia. 

Cu. LXXXIV.—a. iunrwov— declared their anger against, or re- 
monstrated with. dame \6yy—endeavoured to prove to them by argu- 
ments, or perhaps in the same sense as in i. 129, b., proved to them 
in reality, made out their case. Schw. 

Cu. LXXXV.—a. addogporijcai—lost their senses, became mad. 
Cf. Hom. II. xxiii. 698. ; 

Cu. LXXXVI.—a, te riyy Alywainy, se. vijcov. W. sorap. 7d 
and rév vewy, cutting off their path from their vessels ; which would 
of course also lead to them. 

Cu. LXXXVII.—a, rod damoviou, sc. dtagPeipavrog Kk. T,X. 

b. riot repsvyor—large pins, used for fastening on the outer gar- 
ment or cloak (indrwy), cf. Soph. Gk. T. 1269. S. and L. D. 
mspévn the tongue, or steel-fastening pin, fixed into the zéozn, clasp, 
or buckle, to gird up the dress for rapid motion. The dress of the 
Ionic women, being sewed all in one piece, needed no clasp on the 
shoulder, though to close the open sleeve clasps were employed, 
doubtless neither of so large a size or capable of being employed to 
such a formidable purpose as those that fastened the robe on the 
shoulder. B. Cf. the Fibula, Smith’s D. of A. 

Cu. LXXXVIII.—a, rotor d& ’Apyeioe x. 7.d. supply Aéyerat, 
from the commencement of the preceding chapt. now it ts said by 
the Argives, &c. On the Ionian and Dorian Chiton, see Smith’s 
D. of A., Tunica. 

Cu. LXXXIX.—a. détciou x. r.d. that waiting 30 years from the 
time when the Aiginetans committed the wrong, then, &c. 

Cu. XC.—a. rat ie roy’ AXcpawrdiwy x.7.d. Cf. v. 63, a., 66. 

b. ot yenopoi—These oracles deposited in the Acropolis may be 
compared with the Sibylline books in the capitol of Rome. Pro- 
bably there were amongst them some verses of Muszus, which 
had been corrupted by Onomacritus. Cf. vii. 6. W. The oracles in 
v. 93, are probably the same as these. ‘Some ancient predictions 
which Cleomenes professed to have found,” &e., is the remark of 
Thirlw. ind. Cf. also D. p. 77. 

Cu. XCI.—a. rareyspevov . . ~~. rupavvidi— The unexpected 
consequences of the expulsion of the Peisistratide are alluded 
to by H. P. A. § 35. Speaking of Cleomenes’ refusal of the 
Plateans’ petition, 519 B. c., to join the Lacedemonian con- 
federacy, he says, “ Cleomenes as little expected that this measure 
was to form the foundation of the aggrandizement of Athens, as the 
Lacedemonians anticipated, when te put an end to the power 
of the Pisistratide, 510 B. c., that the liberty of Athens would soon 
make them wish for the re-establishment of Hippias.” The aver- 
sion of the Lacedemonians to despotism is well known; cf. H. 
P. A. § 32. “The peculiar circumstances and the degrees by 
which Lacedemon attained this superiority over its neighbours, 
are not known, but we may collect that it was chiefly by over- 
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throwing the tyrants who flourished about that period, circ. 600 
B. C., in all the cities of Greece, and whose extermination seems to 
have been one of the chief objects of the policy by which Sparta 
established its authority throughout the Peloponnesus, and ob- 
tained influence over its internal affairs. Cf. Miil. Dor. i. p. 193, 
Thucyd. i. 18, 76, v. 81, and Aristot. Polit. v. 8, 18.” Also Thirlw. 
ii. ch. 11, p. 79, seqq., and the section Peisistratide in E. Hist. of 
Gr. ch. viii. p. 199, seqq. 

b. ard Seyeiov—Cf. v. 65, b. 

C. peratepdpevor x... On the Hegemony of Sparta, read H. 
P. A. § 34, seqq. and Bk. i. ch. 9, of Mull. Dor. i. p. 203, of which 
it is impossible to speak too highly. On this and the following chs. 
see Thirlw. ii. 11, p. 79, 80. cuyyewmonouer abroiot x.r.A. Cf. Self, 
§ 682, 2. With civoida, cvyy:wwonw tuavr@ the participle may either 
agree with the subject or with the personal pronoun following the 
verb; as civoda (cvyywwoKkw) ipavr@ eb romoac, OY cbvoda tuavrp 
ed ronoayr. Cf. ix. 60. cvvoidapyer dpiv x. 7 dr. 

d, dékav picag ab~dverac—famam sili nactus, (having got or gained 
glory, i. e. amongst the rest of the Gks from the expulsion of its 
despots,) augescit. B. 

€. raya Tic... exuad. apaprwy. intelliget se peccasse. Cf. Jelf, 
§ 683, 

Cu. XCII.—a. § 1. Kopiv@toc 2 x.7.X. That a Corinthian took 
upon himself to answer the Spartans, is naturally accounted for 
from his city ranking next in order of precedence to Sparta. So 
H. P. A. § 34, “ The Tegeate, in all engagements, claimed the post 
of honour on the extreme left ; in council, Corinth seems to have 
been next to Sparta in influence, and to have balanced, in no in- 
considerable degree, the influence that state possessed as head of 
the confederacy.” Cf. Thucyd. i. 40, 41, 67, and Mill. Dor. i. 
202 , 


¥ b. *H 61) 6 re odpavic x.r.dX. Cf. Eurip. Med. 410. dvw rorapév 
igodv ywoovor mayai x.r.r- Virgil, Eclog. i. 60, Ante leves ergo, 
&c., and Ovid. Trist. i. 8, 5, Omnia nature prepostera legibus 
ibunt, &c. B. oidév tort kar’ dvOpwmove, there is nothing among 
men, &c. Cf. Jelf, § 629, 1, b. 

c. kai guddcoorrec k.t.X. Cf. note a. on ch. xci. mapaypaode, 
regard tt as of no consequence, in the case of your allies. 

d. § 2. KopwwOiows yap «.r.X. On the overthrow of the power of 
the Bacchiade by Cypselus, (about 650 B. c.,) whose c ter 
seems greatly misrepresented by the Corinthian orator, and on 
Periander and their policy, see the discussion in Mill. Dor. i. 
187, and Aristot. Polit. v. 9, 21,22. B. Consult Thirlwall, i. ch. 
10, p. 417—424 throughout, and Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog., 
Bacchiade. 

e. édidooav Kai Hyovro—gave and took in marriage. 

f. AdBéa. a nickname, it seems, from her lameness, which gave 
her a resemblance to the letter A, anciently called labda. So 
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sop is said to have been called @ from his acuteness. B. I sup- 
~ because @ sometimes stood for the spiritus asper, as @déa 
or dpa. 

ani AdziOnc .... Kawiéne. On these names and on the ancient 
inhabitants of Corinth, see Mull. Dor. i. p. 101. 

h. ix dé ot rabrne x.r.r. Supply odd before ratrnc. Similar 
constructions, Schw. notes, are found in Eurip. Troad. 481, and 
Aristoph. Aves, 695, to which add Soph. Ajax, 627, ed. Dind. 

t. do0irpoyov—a round or rolling stone. Cf.S.and L. D. dua 
oon, chastise, punish. 

Jj. Aisric—xirpyo—tThe allusion is to the name Zetion, and to . 
the deme of Petra, where he resided. 

k. d¢ovdevra KépivOov—tbeetling Corinth, or that stands on the brow. 
An Pn given to the city from the sagen of the Acrocorinthus, 
in which was the fountain Pirene. For a sketch of the Acro- 
corinthus, cf. E. Hist. of Gr. p. 128. 

Ll. § 4. ewlédnv, This chest was said to have been dedicated in 
the temple of Juno at Olympia; but I should be more inclined to 
believe that the ingenious chest described by Pausanias, v. 17—19, 
was dedicated by the Cypselide in memory of the event, and not 
made after the model of the original. V. Cf. Smith’s D. of Gr. 
and R. Biog., Cypselus. 

m. raidwy ye piv oixére watdec. As, according to Aristot. Polit. 
vy. 12, Psammetichus, s. of Gorgias and grandson of Cypselus, suc- 
ceeded Periander, there appears a contradiction ivalved in the 
oracle. The explanation that B. prefers is, that after Cypselus’ 
death, Periander and Gorgias reigned; but, as Periander’s. sons 
died before him, only Gorgias’ son Psammetichus (singular, and 
not plur.) reigned after him; and thus it was only zai¢ and not 
maidec. If this be the right explanation, and the reading ovxért, 
instead of the’ conjecture siséri, correct, the oracle may truly be 
called dygidétvov, ambiguous. Miller, Dor. i. p. 191, considers Psam- 
metichus to have reigned but three years, and then, without doubt, 
to have been overthrown by the Spartans, 582 B. c. 

n. rowodrog oy ric x.7.r. “ However violently the Corinthian 
orator in Hdtus accuses this sovereign, the judgment of antiquity 
in general was widely different. Capers was of a peaceful dispo- 
sition, reigned without a body-guard, and never forgot that he rose 
from a demagogue to the throne. He also undertook works of 
building, either from a taste for the arts, or for the purpose of em- 
ploying the people. The treasury at Delphi, together with the 

lane-tree, was the work of this sovereign.” Mill. Dor. i. p. 188. 

also Thirlw. i. c. 10, p. 420, and Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog., 
Cypselus ; and on the character of the Greek ripavvoc, (despot,) 
Grote’s Gr. iii. p. 11, seqq-, and the article on the same in Edinb. 
Rev. for Jan. 1850. 

0. § 6. rapa Opac’Bovdov Kijpvxa—Cf. i, 20,seqq. This tale Livy, 
i. 54, has borrowed in his story of Tarquin and his s. Sextus. 

U 
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The same idea is also found in Eurip. Supp. 445, Kai rov¢ dpisroug 
kT. A. 

p. érspwraév re Kai dvarodiLwv—asking and cross-questioning the 
herald, lit. drawing him back in his narration, making him return to 
the subject and repeat what he had already said. Schw. Lex. In 
S. and L. D., making him step back, calling him back and question- 
ing him. 

q. §7. t¢ Oeorpwroic.... 7d vexvopayriiov—The various cere- 
monies used on these occasions are described by Potter, Gk Antiq. 
vol. i. bk. ii. c. 18. “ They might,” he supposes, “ be performed in 
any place, but some places were appropriated to this use, two of 
which were most remarkable; the first in Thesprotia near lake 
Aornos, where Orpheus is said to have restored to life Eurydice, 
and which Periander visited; the other in Campania, at the lake 
Avernus.” Add also another at Heraclea on the Propontis. Cf. 
Smith’s D. of A., Oraculum. On Melissa, the w. of Periander, ef. 

iii. 50, and Mull. Dor. i. p. 192, and ii. p. 282. 

r. bxoorisac—having privately placed his guards, &c., and in viii. 

91, Atywijrat bxoordvrec—the Aiginetans standing in ambush, waiting 
Jor the enemy as they came out. B. ‘ 

Cu. XCIII.—a. % piv Kopwiove «.7r.d. Agreeably to this pre- 
diction of Hippias’, we find the Corinthians joining with the The- 
bans and others in desiring that Athens should be utterly destroyed, 
at the end of the Bell. Pelop. Cf. Xenoph. Hell. ii. ec. ii. § 19, ed. 
Schn.; Thirlw. iv. c. 30, p. 166; and D. p. 29. 

b. rode yonopotc—Cf. v. 90, b., and on gwy)y piEac, i. 85, d. 

Cu. XCIV.—a. Siyaov, rd cite Metsiorparoc w.7.r. Cf. v. 65, b., 
aiypy, i.e. tn war. Cf. vii. 152, db, 

b. obdéy paddov Aiodsior x... Cf. i, 149, a, i. 151, a.; and on 
the repetition of od after 4, Jelf, § 749, 3, quoted in iv. 118, d. 

Cu. XCV.—a. ’AXcaioc 6 ronric, The charge of cowardice which 
some have endeavoured to fasten on Alczeus, for his misfortune in 
losing his shield during a conflict between the Mitylenzans and 
Athenians, for the possession of Sigzeum, seems to be as unjust as 
is the same charge against Horace for his conduct at bee 9 
Article Aleeus, Class. Dict. Cf. also Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. 
Biog., Alceus, and Hor. ii. Od. xiii. 26, “Et te sonantem,” &c., 
and i. Od. xxxii. 6,“ Lesbio primum,” &c. On the Roman poet’s 
own disaster, ii. Od. vii. 9, “'Tecum Philippos,” &c. Archilochus. 
is also said to have lost his shield in a battle with the Thracians. 

b. waiira....év pérdee Teujoac, tririei ig MirudAnvny, having made 
this the subject of a lyrical poem, or, having made a poem of tt tn lyrie 
verse, he sends it by message to Mitylene, &c. 

Cu. XCVI.—a. wav yoijua ixivee—tried every way, left no stone 
unturned. oix tdvrac, trying not to allow, deprecating, cf. ii. 30, f. 
dtaBaddwv, slandering, calumniating, aspersing the character of. 

Cu. XCVIL.—a. cai dtaBeBrnpivoror—being calumniated to, (?) set 
at variance with the Persians. S. and L. D. gives, being filled with 
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and hatred against. Cf. v. 35, vi. 46, quoted by B. On 
the dative of the participles vopiZovo.—diaB. cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 
401. “‘ The dative expresses also the direction of an action towards 
an object, whether this direction be proper and obvious to the senses 
or an improper one, which is only imagined to accompany an action 
in conformity with a sensible mode of conception.” On the sub- 
ject of the ch. cf. Thirlw. ii. c. 14, p. 212, seqq. 
b. arn yap .... tdvvdoreve piyora. Cf. i. 56, on the result of 
cop nae ama rov dijpor, the assembly of the people. Cf. Thucyd. 
1.90. B. 


€. moddodc yao... . evmerécrepoy diaBddrAUAv «. 7. dr. easter to cheat, 
or, tmpose upon, cf. v. 50, b., and on the sentiment expressed, Aris- 
tot. Rhet. i. 1, § 7. 

d. rpsic dé pvpitdac x.7.r. H., § 99, note 4, agrees with most 
authorities that 20,000, and not 30,000, may be taken as the average 
number of Athenian citizens that had a right to vote, in the class- 
ical times. V. quotes a similar exaggeration from Aristoph. Eccles. 
1124, roderav zAziov 7) rpcpvpiwy «.7r.d. Cf. also Smith’s C. D., 
Athene. 

e. dpyi) Kaxéy x.r.d. “ A decree was passed to send a squadron 
of 20 ships under the command of Melanthius, a-man of the 
highest reputation. Hdtus observes that the thirty thousand 
Ricnisne were more easily deluded than Cleomenes. But it does 
not appear that in this case they were either grossly deceived or 
flagrantly rash. The 20 ships were indeed the occasion of events 
they could not have dreamt of; but they might not unreasonably 
consider the measure as one of prudent precaution, by which an 
avowed enemy was occupied at home, and diverted from an attack 
with which he had already threatened them,” Thirlw. ii. p. 213. 
Cf. D. p. 126, and E. Hist. of Gr. p. 209. B. compares, on the 
expression, Thucyd. ii. 12, #d¢ 1) mpéoa x. 7.d., and Virgil, An. iv. 
169, “ Ille dies primus lethi primusque malorum Causa fuit.” 
Cu. nt ee tip Maiovac—Cf. v. 15, seqq. pant modac, 

at full speed, with all the power of their feet, i.e. on their track or 
ree S. and L. D. Cf. Jelf, § 629, 3,6. So card xpdrog. Cf. 
ix. 89, a. 

Cu. XCIX.—a. ot yap d) Maou w.7.4. This war is alluded 
to by Thucyd., i. 15, as one in which the rest of the states of 
Greece took part. The bone of contention appears to have been 
the Se plain of Lelantus above Chalcis. Cf Thirlw. i. c. 10, 
p- 436. 

Cu. C.—a. Kophoow—A lofty mt, 40 stades, about 5 miles, from 
Ephesus, at whose foot was a small town and harbour of the same 
name. W. Cf. Thirlw. ii. c. 14, p. 214. 

b. rij¢ dxpowé\oc—CtF. i. 84, d. Ditaiie of Sardis 499 8. c. Cf. 
Clinton Fast. Hell. i. p. 24. 

Cu. Cl.—a. rod Tywov—Kisilja Musa Dagh. Smith’s C. D. 

Cu. CII.—a. KuBnBng, also called Cybele. On her identity with 

u2 
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Demeter, Rhea, cf. Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog., Rhea, and ef. 
iv. 53, d., 76, 5. 

b. ro oxnrrépevor—using which as a pretext. That the Persians 
burnt every temple in Greece they could, is certainly an exaggera- 
tion; besides those destroyed in Attica, we only hear of one in 
Naxos, vi. 96, one in Eretria, vi. 102, and one in Phocis, viii. 33. 

¢. évrig”Advocg x-7.d. Cf. i. 6,4. vop. txovrec, having their dis- 
tricts, or cantonments, “The Persian empire was subdivided into 
certain military cantons, independent of the ciyil administration ; 
formed with a reference to the muster-places of the troops. Men- 
tion occurs of those in Asia Minor, and Hdtus expressly speaks of 
the cantons, vopoi, on this side the Halys, consequently we must 
conclude the same to have prevailed on the other side.—Of the 
cantons in Asia Minor, Xenophon particularizes that of which the 
muster-place was the plain of Castolus, as that of Thymbra was 
for the army of Syria; Hdtus also, vi. 95, mentions the Aleius 
Campus in Cilicia.” H. Pers. ch. ii. 1.7 B. For more on the 
Persian system of provincial government, cf. H. J. 1., Satrapies. 

d. Evadxidea—Probably the Olympic victor mentioned by Pausa- 
nias, vi. 16. W. 

Cu. CIIL.—a. oitrw yap ods x-r.d. for they had acted in such a 
manner, done so much, against Darius, that, knowing reconciliation 
ws impossible, they prepared to carry on the war as vigorously as 

efore. 
‘Ga CIV.—a. rod Evéovrog—Cf. iv. 162; Thirlw. ii. ec. 14, p. 
216, seqq 

Cu. eyo. ov cararpottovra—ecf. iii. 36, b..... "OQ Zed, ix- 
yevicOar por x.7.r. may it be granted me, &c. Cf. Jelf, § 671, b., 
Elliptical use of the Inf. in commands and wishes. The infin. is used 
in forms of wishing or praying, in invocations and entreaties that the 

erson addressed would cause some one else to do something. Cf. 

om. Il. ii. 412, Aristoph. Lys. 317. 

Cu, CVI.—a, dvacyjoav. would arise, happen, from dvacyxw i. q. 
dvixw. Cf. vii. 14, 

b. iva xaraprisw ig rwirs— that I may re-adjust matters, i. e. 
suppress the rebellion. Cf. iv.161, a. iOiva, a coat of mail, rather 
than a tunic. Schw. The speech savours strongly of Orientalism. 

e. Lapdw—Cf. i. 170, a. 

Cu. CVII.—a. déBadXe, deceived, deluded him. Cf. v. 50, b. 

a Cu, CVIIL—a. peperipivoc—Cf. vii. 229, a. 
Cu. CIX.—a. xpocgipecat, to bear down upon, rush against, cf. v. 


34, a. 

Cu. CXI.—a, warepyaferOa x. 7.2. strives, fights, with his feet &e. 
B. goes to work with &c. S. and L. D, Observe that the esquire of 
Onesilus is a Carian, On the warlike character of the Carians, 
and their serving for pay, cf. v. 66, a. The words érdwy and ra 
roreunia (Zoya), cf. Il. ii. 388, sound Homeric. z 

b. in’ akdypew x. 7.r. Cf. Virgil, Ain. x. 830, “ new magni 
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dextra cadis,” and Ovid, Metamorph. v. 191, “ Magna feres tacitas 
solatia mortis ad umbras A tanto cecidisse viro.” WV. 

Cu. CXII.—a. depot yevouevor—playing an excellent part, being 
most courageous. Cf. v. 124, a., and viii. 11. B. 

Cu. CXILL—a. rodremorijpra dopara. war-chartots, ridden by two 
men; one managing the reins, the other fighting. This was the 
ancient method of chariot-fighting, kept up to a late period by the 
Thebans in Beotia. Cf. Diod. xii. 70. W. 

Cu. CXV1I.—a. éxovreg... . Ovyarépac, Cf. iv. 167, a. 

Cu. CXVII.—a. raitrac piv in’ typiong «.7.d. these cities he took, 
— = on a separate day. Schw. Lex. Cf. Thirlw. J. 1, c. 14, 
: Cu. CXVIII.—a. Svevvicwce—Cf. i. 74, 6. On’ ape. ripe gue. 
ef, viii. 86, 0. 

Cu. CXIX.—a. Ati =rparip—Cf. refs yl Op Be 

b, warednOivrec S& Gy obTOL.... owrnpiac. “ Now (dé dv) when 
these Carians were cooped up in this place, they began to deliberate 
concerning their safety. The particle here appears to mark the 
succession of the event spoken of and its sequence to some prior 
event.” Stephens’ Gk Partic. p. 109, 111. 

Cu. CXX.—a. doriovro. prepared themselves. Cf. vii. 143, viii. 
97. B. Cf. Thirlw. ii. c. 14, p. 216. 

Cu. CXXI.—a. rijy tv Inddow bdo, the road going to Pedasus. 

Cu. CXXII.—a. cite Kiov. ‘This town, which stood on a bay of 
the Propontis, was destroyed by Philip III. of Macedon, f. of Per- 
seus, and rebuilt by Prusias, kg of Bithynia, who called it after 
his own name; Strabo xii. p. 563. B. Now called Ghir, also 
Ghembio and Kemlik. Smith’s C. D. 

b. TipyWac—Gergis or Gergitha, a town of the Troad, N. of the 
Scamander. Smith’s C. D. 

Cu. CXXIII.—a. KyaZopevdc.... Kdpnv. On Clazomene cf. 
i. 142, b., and on Cume i. 149, a. 

Cu. CXXIV.—a. vyijv ode dxpog, not strong of mind, S. and L. 
D., of a timid or wavering disposition. Cf. v. 112, a. 

b. kpnopiyerov—a refuge, place of retreat. The derivation is given 
in Scapula: “ Proprie sic dicebatur refugium, quod habebant qui ) 
Minoem Kpijra i. e. Cretensem, legum latorem, fugiebant.” éreiyee— 
had commenced fortifying. B. 

€. ovykadéoag rote over... . hv pa wbéwvrat tx Margrov, Observe 
here the force of the perce dpa, “ Having called together his 
companions in the revolt, he proposed to them to deliberate on the 
state of their affairs, saying that it was better that they should have 
some place of refuge in view, if, as was not improbable, or if, as was 
JSairly to be expected, they should be obliged to quit Miletus.” 
Stephens’ Gk Partic. p. 104. 

Cu. CXXV.—a. ‘Exaraiov—Cf. ii. 143, a., and v- 35, ec. 

Cu. CXXVI.—a. wéd\w repeearnpevoc—This city was 'Evvéa dd, 
the Nine Ways, afterwards Amphipolis, Jeni-Kent, (cf. Arrowsmith, 
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Eton Geog. ch. 15, p. 335,) colonized by the Athenians; Thucyd. 
iv. 102. The death of Aristagoras Clinton fixes at 497 B. c., and 
the sending the 10,000 settlers mentioned in Thucyd., at 465 B. c., 
at the distance of thirty-two years from the death of Aristagoras. 
This failed, taking place under the direction of Leagrus and So- 
phanes ; cf. Herod. ix. 75, and Thucyd. i. 100.—Agnon settled it 
437 B.c., twenty-nine years after; by which year Hdtus had left 
Greece and gone to reside at Thurii, and hence he does not men- 
tion the name of Amphipolis. D. fixes the year 444 B.c. as that 
in which “ Hdtus, being forty years old, takes up his residence in 
Magna Grecia.” See D. p. 162, where this passage is discussed 
at length, and Clinton, Fast. Hell. i. Appendix ix. ‘“ Amphipolis 
fell into the hands of Brasidas B. c, 424, and of Philip B. c. 358.” 
Smith’s C. D. 
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PROGRESS AND SUPPRESSION OF THE IONIAN REVOLT. FIRST EXPE- 
DITION, OF MARDONIUS 3; SECOND, OF DATIS AND ARTAPHERNES: 
BATTLE OF MARATHON AND DEATH OF MILTIADES. 


Cu. I.—a. peperipivoc—having been sent, or, permitted to go, cf. 
vii. 229, a. é0ev, as he pretended, cf. vii. 211, 6., i. 73, e., &e. 

b. rovro rd ixddnua—For other instances of metaphor, cf. yi. 
27,¢. On the history of what is here told, cf. Thirlw. ii. ch. 14, 

. 218. : 

E Cu. Il.—a. iziduve rv «.7r.. On the Double Genitive here, cf. 
Jelf, § 543, 1. We sometimes find a substantive followed by two 
genitives. See § 466, 2. In this construction the substantive and 
one of the genitives form one compound notion, on which the other 
genitive grammatically depends: so here, ‘Ic. red. rév "ldvwr-riy- 
HyE“oviay Tov mpdc Aap. wodépov. Cf. vi. 67. xard—Anpapnrov 
kararavow-rijc-Baorning, and vi. 129, a., and i.52. On Sardinia, 
cf. v. 106, and i. 170, a. 

Cu. II].—a. we Baoitede .... tavaorhoac «.r.X. On the Per- 
sian custom of transplanting conquered nations, cf. ii, 104, a. 

Cu. 1V.—a. dvipde ’Arapvirew, cf. i. 160, b. 

Cu. VI.—a. ®oincec piv icav zpwOvpsraro. The hostility of the 
Pheenicians to the Gks, and especially to the Ionians, in almost 
every age, cf. viii. 68, d., 90, a., arose undoubtedly from the suc- 
cessful rivalry of the Ionians with them in commerce; hence their 
anxiety on the present occasion to overthrow the marine of their 
adversaries and injure their trade. B. Cf. i. 142, 6., and H. Pers. 
ch. i. p. 107. “ They (the Ionians) contested with the Phcenicians 
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the advantage of possessing the grand exchange of Asia and 
Europe: their harbours were crowded by vessels from every port 
on the Mediterranean, and their fleets of merchantmen and men- 
of-war covered the Augean.” See also H. Pheenic. ch. ii. p. 60, 
seqy., “The hatred of the Phenicians towards the Greeks is 
shown in nothing clearer, than in their ready willingness to lend 
their fleets to the Persians; and in the active share they took in 
the Persian expeditions against the whole of Greece, or against 
the separate states,” &c. On the Phenician commerce with 
Greece, see D. p. 46. 

Cu. VII.—a. zpoBotrAo0vc—delegates, or deputies, sent to the ge- 
neral atsembly to consult for the good of Ionia, cf. i. 170. Similar 
were the xpdBovdor rij “EhAadog, sent to the Isthmus, vii. 172. On 
the xpévAo. at Athens appointed to act as a committee of public 
safety, Thucyd. viii. 1, see MpdSovdor in Smith’s D. of A. 

b. ic Tenwmov. Cf. i. 18, b. and refs, and H. P. A. § 148. 

Cu. VIUL.—a. Monviec x.r.. On the different Ionian colonies, 
cf. i. 142 ind notes. Remark that “ Ephesus, Colophon, and Le- 
bps ig not mentioned, and seem to have kept aloof.” Thirlw. 
ii. p. 219. 

Hu. IX—a. rd ipd—ra ihra—ra ipa, the temples of the gods; ra 
ida, not ony the houses of private individuals, but any public edifices, 
not dedicatd to the worship of the gods; such as are called by. the 
ancients $ca, when opposed to iepd. V. 

b. turempjoerat, On this form, usually considered the 2nd of the 
four forms of the future with a passive sense, cf. the Excerpta 
Critica, pt. i., at the end of The Greek Theatre, p. 447. Cf. also 
dae, § tof ], obs. 1. P ae 

H. X.—t. dyvwpoobvy re duxpiwvro—persisted in headstrong 
dame Cheb id 

Cu. XI.—1. ’Exi Evpot axpijc—upon the edge of a razor; cf. S. 
and L. D.; ddanced so fine that a hair would turn the scale, i. e. in 
the greatest dinger, where the least mischance may cause utter ruin. 
This passage is quoted by Longinus § xxii., and is perhaps imi- 
tated from Hamer, Il. x. 173, rdvrecow imi Evpod torata ape. Cf. 
Theognis 557. Eurip. Phoen. 1088; Aristoph. Plut. 225; and Livy 
xxix. 17. “hi discrimine est nunc humanum genus, utrum vos, 
an Carthagini:nses, principes orbis terrarum videat.” W. V. 

b. Ody Ta ca vepdytwr, if the gods grant equal favour to either 
party, if they and neutral. It occurs again in vi. 109. B. 

Cu. XII.—. dvaywv imi képag x. Tr. X., leading his vessels in single 
Jile, lit. towarls the wing, one a the other. So émi xépwe, in 
Thucyd. ii. 96 vi. 50, viii. 104, on which Arnold notes that “the 

hrase generaly means a long column of men or ships, or a long 
ine. The noion of thinness or expansion being equally preserved 
in both a singe rank and a single file, but usage has generally 
applied the tem to the latter.” Of course, vessels sailing in this 
manner, one dter another, would readily, by facing round, form 
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into line of battle, a manceuvre practised by Cnemus in Thucyd. 
ii. 90. 

b. duéxmdoov. “The manceuvre called the diecplus, was,” (Arnold 
Thucyd. i. 49,) “a breaking through the enemy’s line, in order, by a 
rapid turn of the vessel, to strike the enemy’s ship on the side or 
stern, where it was most defenceless, and so sink it.” j 

c. imBdrac. On the number of the epibate, a service correspond- 
ing to our marines, to each trireme, it is remarked by Arnold, that, 
from a comparison of Thucyd. iii. 91 and 95, it results, that each 
vessel of war carried 10; and the same proportion holds goo¢ from 
Thucyd. ii. 92 and 102, as 400 Epibate are there describedas the 
complement of 40 ships. Such, at least, was the case durng the 
Bell. Pelopon., when naval manceuvres were much improved, and 
more depended on the lightness and ease with which th: vessel 
was managed, than on the effective strength of the fightng men, 
or boarders, she carried. In c. 15 of this book, Hdtus speaks of 
40 Epibate to each ship, which belongs to the earlier state of 
naval tactics. In Xerxes’ fleet, each vessel had 30; ef. vii. 96, a. 
In his History of Rome, vol. ii. p. 573, Arnold, speakiig of the 
number of fighting men employed on board ship by th¢ Romans, 
(in the quinqueremes used 260 B. c., on one occasion seamen 
and 120 soldiers,) in comparison with the marines of jhe Greek 
vessels of war, makes the following observations: “There is no 
doubt that the naval service of the ancient nations was out of all 
proportion inferior to their land service; the seamen/were alto- 
gether an inferior class, and the many improvements/which had 
been made in the military art on shore seemed ne/er to have 
reached naval warfare. Ships worked with oars wire still ex- 
clusively used as ships of war; and although the ay of engines, 
well deserving the name of artillery, was familiar in sieges, yet it 
had never been adopted in sea-fights, and the old nethod of at- 
tempting to sink or disable an enemy’s vessel by piering her just 
below the water with the brazen beak affixed to ever! ship’s bows, 
was still universally practised. The system of fightng, therefore, 
necessarily brought the ships close to one rig and if the 

- fighting men on one side were clearly superior tothose on the 
‘other, boarding, if it could be effected, would insure jictory. The 
* fighting men in the ancient ships, as is well known, were quite 


‘ distinct from their rowers or seamen, and their propirtion to these 


varied, as boarding was more or less preferred to majceuvring.” 

d. 3v ipépne, throughout the day. bf. i. 97, ii. 179 vii. 210. YV. 
On the narrative, cf. Thirlw. ii. c. xiv. p. 220, seqq. | 

Cu. XIIL.—a. ra ywopeva ix rv "léovwy—Cf. i. c.g Causal, 

b, Aidxsoe rov ZvAocHvToc—CFf. iii. 39, 139. 

Cu. XIV.—a. 1d cowvdy. the Commonwealth. Cf. Jelf, § 436, y. 
quoted ini. 136, b. kai éort....év rg dyopy. Fron this, as well 
as from iii. 60, it is evident Hdtus visited Samos. (. D. p. 42. 

Ca. XV.—a. in’ ixdorne.... imParebovrag. Cf. yi. 12, ¢. 
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Ca. XVI.—a. Occpogopiwy.—Cf. ii. 171, 8. 

Cu. XVII.—a. yatrdoug dé caradicag, having disabled or water- 
logged several merchantmen ; so that they barely floated, with the 
deck alone above water; in which condition the only chance of 
escape for the crew lay in swimming, should the land be near 
enough to permit it. Cf. viii. 90, Bey, Penne i. 50. 

b. Tupsnrvdv. Cf. the notice of their piratical habits in i. 163, a. 
b., andi, 94,4. They, as well as the Carthaginians, were the old 
enemies of the Phoceans, Thirlw. ii. c. xiv. p. 221. 

Cu. XVIII.—a. aiptouor war’ dxpne, take it by storm; properly, 
from the highest point (the citadel) to the lowest, i. e. altogether— 
penitus. Jelf, § 628,1,a. Cf. Arnold on Thucyd. iv. 112. Cf. 
also vi. 82. On the date of the taking of Miletus and the battle of 
Lade, 494 Bz. c., cf. i. 92, a. 

Cu. XIX.—a. iwedy card rovro «. r.X., “quum ad hune locum 
natrationis ¢mfra sequuturum pervenero,” Jelf, § 629, 1,a. rére 
penoOhooua. Cf. vi. 77, infr. mapevOneny, just above, an addition. 
Cf. i. 186, a. 

b. ipdy ro év Awtporr, On this temple, the shrine of Branchide, 
cf. i. 45,d. On the comprehensive meaning here of ipo», cf. i. 47, a. 

¢. érépwOt rod A6you—CFf. i. 92, ii, 159, v. 36. B. 

Cu. XX.—a, ivi rj ’EpvOpp.... "Apry «.r.d. “By order of 
Darius the citizens of Miletus were transplanted (cf. ii. 104, a.) 
to the head of the Persian Gulf, (cf. i. 1,) and settled in a town 
called Ampe, in the marshes near the mouth of the Tigris.” 
Thirlw. ii. p. 222. 

Cu. et oe SuBapira «.7.rA. Cf. v. 44, a. 

b. Spvvixy. On Phrynichus the Tragedian, who first exhibited 
411 8. c., and who must be carefully distinguished from a later 
comic poet of the same name, consult the essay in the Gk Theatre, 
p- 17—24, and the Chronology of the Drama in the same work, 
p- 93. On the narrative, cf. Thirlw. ii. c. 14, p. 222. With re- 
gard to the construction ®pvviyy romoavre... . duddéavrt, Where 
the dat. expresses the reference, cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 562, 2. “ In- 
stead of the gen. absolute is sometimes used, in consequence of a 
change of construction, Ist, the nom. absolute; as in ii. 133, ai 
vixteg x.7.A. 2nd, the dat. absolute, inasmuch as the subject of 
the participle may be considered as that in reference to which the 
action of the verb takes place.” 

Cu. XXII.—a. Zayrdaitor yap x. r.. “The Naxians, according 
to Strabo, founded Zancle, but Thucydides, vi. 4, ascribes it to 
Cumean freebooters, who being subsequently reinforced from 
Chalcis and the rest of Eubcea, spread along the northern shore of 
the island, They afterwards invited to their fair shore their kins- 
men in Asia Minor, when hard pressed by the Persians; the Sa- 
mians and Milesians accepted the invitation, but had the baseness 
to expel the Zancleans from their city and seize it for themselves : 
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497 s.c. They were, however, in turn expelled by Anaxilaus of 
Rhegium 494 3. c., cf. Thucyd. vi. 5, who made it over to the 
Messenians, from which time it was reckoned a Dorian city, 
and was called Messana.” H. P. A. § 83. Cf. also Smith’s C. D., 
Messana. 

b. rij¢ Sexedinc. These words Hdtus adds to show that the place 
he speaks of was in Sicily itself, for gore piv SuceAGv was ambi - 
ous, since it might belong to the Sicels, and yet not be in Sicily. 
Schw. 

Cu. XXIIL.—a. Aoxpotor rotor Exepvpiown, “Of the cities of 
Magna Grecia Lacedemon was reputed the common parent, 
though only Tarentum can be considered of really Spartan origin ; 
and that on the authority of the legend of the Parthenii. The con- 
nexion of Sparta with the Epizephyrian Locrians, so called from 
the neighbouring promontory, Zephyrium, is not quite clear; it is 
said to havé commenced with the Messenian war. Although both 
their name and history indicate a totally different origin, they 
passed eventually for a Dorian settlement, and, as such, were as- 
sisted by Lacedemon in the war with Crotona.” H. P. A. § 80. 
Cf. also Thirlw. ii. c. xii. p. 94, and Smith’s C. D., Locri Epize- 

hyrit. 
f b. Pnyiov—* Rhegium (Reggio) is said to have been founded, 
under the immediate direction of the Delphic oracle, by a band of 
Chalcidians who had been consecrated to Apollo, after the manner 
of the Italian Sacred Spring, (cf. the original passage from Strabo, 
iven in H. P. A. § 82,) to avert a famine, and were joined by 
essenian exiles forced to quit their country on the fall of Ithome.” 
Thirlw. ii. p. 92. See also the article Ver Sacrum, Smith’s D. of 
A., and Smith’s C. D., Rhegium. 

c. ovppi~ac Toict Sapiow, holding a conference with the Samians. 
Cf. ii. 64, vii. 29, 153. B. 

d. "Ivuxov xékkev. In the S. of Sicily, on the left bank of the R. 
Hypsa, and E. of Selinus. rove copudpaioue, the head or leading men. 
Cf. iii. 82, 159, vi. 98. B. 

Cu. XXV —a. zepuBartaro. Ion. for zepisBddovro, acquired 
Sor themselves, obtained. Cf. iii. 71. This ch. is referred to in vii. 
153, e@., q. V- 

b. M@edovriy iroxvbacac, voluntarily submitting. Cf. i. 130, and 
vi. 109. B. 

Cu. XXVI.—a. Koidowi—the Hollows, the W. coast of Euboea, 
between the promontories Caphareus and Chersonesus, very dan- 
gerous to ships. Smith’s C. D. 

Cu. XXVIL—a. Oda... . rpoonuaive, sc. 6 Oedc. W. CE. 
Introduction, on the Character of the Writings of Hdtus. 

b. Node dokaBwr—a pestilence coming suddenly upon them. A 
few lines below, » vavpayin izodaBotea is the sea-fight following, 
coming next, B. Cf. viii. 12, 0. 
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c. tg yovu x.7.X. Other instances of metaphor in Hdtus occur 
in v. 18, vi. 1, 12, viii. 83, 109, 140, and i. 181, iii. 155, vii. 135. 

Cu. XXVIII.—a. ’Arapvioc—Cf. i. 160, 6. 

Cu. XXIX.—a. girtovyiny roujves T. dvatpéera, entertains such a 
love of life, shows such cowardice. Tepoida yAdooav pereic—uttering, 
speaking the Persian language; y@ocay iva in iv. 135. Cf. also 
vi. 37, Bracrdy peréva, to send forth a shoot, and ix. 16, ddkpva 
periévat, to shed tears. B. 

Cu. XXX.—a,. oir dy trade waxdyv oddiv x.7r.d. A conjecture 
founded on the bounty of Darius, who was always mindful of good 
services, and on the duty of gratitude enforced by the Persian law. 
Cf. i. 137. The crime of Histizeus was certainly great, but the 
benefit he had rendered the monarch and the nation in saving 
them in their flight from Scythia, v. 11, might be deemed sufficient 
to blot out the memory of his treason.—Other instances of the 
gratitude or the kindness of Darius were Democedes, Demaratus, 
vii. 104, d., Syloson, Coes, Metiochus, s. of Miltiades, iv. 137, a., 
Sandoces, vii. 94. B. His treatment of the Milesians and Eretrians 
too, vi. 119, 120, was, when the provocation is considered, remark- 
ably mild. V. 

On. XXXI.—a. toayivevov e.7.r. Cf. iii. 149, a., and refs. 

Cu. XXXII.—a. rac dredkac—Cf. vi. 9. : 

b. dvacracrove rapa Bac.—carried from their country into Central 
Asia. S.and L. D. Cf. ii. 104, a., and iii. 149, on the Persian 
style of conquest. adroiot ipoiot, temples and all. Cf. Jelf, § 604; 1, 
quoted in i. 52, ¢. 

¢. rd roirov Swveg karedovAwOnoar. Cf. i. 92, a. 

Cu. XXXIII.—a. Tépvoc. On the Propontis, a Samian co- 
lony: of the other towns, Selymbria, Byzantium, Chalcedon, and 
Mesambria were colonies from Megara, Proconnesus and Cardia 
from Miletus. Cf. on the narrative, Thirlw. ii. c. 14, p. 223. 

Cu. XXXIV.—a. rode Baorrijac, the chief men, cf. vii. 165, d. B. 
~ b. riv iphy ddr, The sacred way here meant is probably that 
spoken of by Strabo, ix. p. 646, by which the Pythie procession 
went to Delphi, [‘'The theories sent by the Athenians to Delphi 
were always particularly brilliant,” Smith’s D. of A.,] and not the 
noted sacred road that led from Athens to Eleusis, and which, of 
course, did not pass through the Phocians or Beotians. W. 

Cu. XXXV.—a. oiking reOpirrorpd¢ov, of a family that kept a 
team of horses (for the games), cf. vi. 125, i. e. of a highly wealthy 
amily, as the expense of keeping horses in Attica was greater, | 
owing to the nature of the country, than in most others, and this, — 
“ the chariot-race, with four full-grown horses,” txwy redsiwy dodpog, 
or dpa, cf. Smith’s D. of A., was the most expensive of all the con- 
tests. Cf. the argument to the Aristoph. Nub. and Thucyd. vi. 16. 

b. 6 MAriddne—Cf. iv. 137, a. His genealogical table is thus 

iven in the Oxford Ch. Tables; with the exception of what re- 
Fites to Thucydides, which I have added. 
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CyPsELus, vi. 35, descendant of Ajax and asus. 











ae 
Miltiades, chosen tyrant Cimon 
of the Chersonese, vi. 34, &c. | 
arate ™~ 
Stesagoras succeeds his Miltiades of Marathon, m. Hegysipyle d. of Olorus 
uncle Miltiades, vi. 38. i kg of Thrace, who, after the death 
— — of Miltiades, married again another 
Metiochus, kindly Cimon, the Athenian. Athenian, and had a son 
treated by Darius, —— 
vi, 41. Olorus, f. to 


Thucydides, the Historian. 


c. wai aiypac, As Thracians it would be natural to them to carry 
these with them, in accordance with the ancient fashion of Greece. 
Cf. Thucyd. i. 6. B. 

Cu. XXXVI.—a. dzereiywe rov icOudy x.7r.. This wall, Pro- 
copius tells us, was afterwards repaired by the emperor Justinian. 
The walls of Antoninus, Hadrian, and Severus in Britain, and the 
great wall of China erected for similar purposes, are familiar to 
every one. B. 

Cu. XXXVIT.—a. Ko. iv yvwpy yeyovic. beloved by Croesus. 
Coraes. Soin S. and L. D., according to his mind, i. e. in favour 
with him. Schw., and Jelf, § 622, 3, b., known to Cresus. 

b. peri, cf. vi. 29, a. This explanation, but an incorrect one, 
of the similitude contained in the threat that Cresus would root up 
the city as tt were a pine-tree, is considered by D. p. 89, as a proof, 
ef. i. 153, a., that Hdtus was not acquainted with the works of 
Charon of Lampsacus, at least not with that concerning Lamp- 
sacus; for he would there have learnt that Lampsacus was called 
in old times Mirotca, and the most simple point of the allusion, 
mirvog Tpdrov, could not have escaped him. 

Cu. XXXVIII.—a. wc vdpog oiceorg, Cf. Thucyd. v. II, on the 
honours paid by the Amphipolitans to Brasidas. Also Aristot. 
Ethics, v. 7, § 1, and Smith’s D. of A., Colonia. 

b. ixoOepportpov—considerably daring, more daring than might 
have been expected. Cf. Jelf, § 784, quoted in i. 27, 8. 

Cu. XXXIX.—«a. ra rpfypara—the government, or power. Cf. 
iii. 80, 137, iv. 164. d0«v, forsooth, as they pretended. Cf. Jelf, 
§ 726, 2, a., quoted in i. 59, 2. 

b. tv Gd\Aw AOyw—cf. vi. 103. W. 

¢. lye kar’ oikoug.... émiriiwy. he kept himself at home, under 
pretence of honouring his brother Stesagoras, i, e. honouring his 
memory. B. 

d. ‘Hynorirny. Cf. vi. 35, b. 

Cu. XL.—a. carehapBave dé uy «.r.d. Here tiv xareyovrwv 
mpnyparwy, the matters which then occurred, are doubtless the events 
which Hdtus had begun to mention in c. 33, before he began this 
digression concerning Miltiades, the first tyrant of the Chersonese, 
and which he proceeds to set forth in c. 41, viz. the final flight of 
Miltiades to Athens. Tpiry érei rovrwy might, by itself, signify the 
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third year after; but from the context it is plain that the third 
year before these things is meant. The events that befell him the 
third year before were yaderwrepa, more grievous than what now 
overtook him. For at the present time, as is stated in the next 
ch. 41, he escaped to Athens, cf. iv. 137, a., with all his property, 
and lost only one vessel, in which was his son, who, though cap- 
tured, was treated rather as a friend than an enemy by Darius; 
while in the third year before he was compelled to escape the 
_ Scythians by a hasty flight and temporary exile. Schw. 
, Cu. XLI.—a. éxoinoe caxdv piv obdéiy x.7.X. On the generous 
conduct of Darius, cf. vi. 30, a. “Instead of death or a prison he 
received a fair estate and a Persian wife.” Thirlw. /./. Themis- 
tocles similarly received the cities of Magnesia, Lampsacus, and 
Myus: Thucyd. i. 138. Such assignments were common amon 
the Persians, both of districts, cities, or villages, cf. ii. 98, a., vii. 
104, d., and H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 414—416, who mentions that such 
assignments are now called Zokuls. They occur frequently in the 
history of British India under the name of jagheers. 

Cu. XLI1.—a, oyeddv cata rd atta e.r.d. Cf. iii. 90. B. On 
the sound policy of these measures, cf. Thirlw. ii. p. 225. 

Cu. XLITI.—a. “Aya d2 rg tapi, x.r.d. In the commencement of 
the spring, after the king had dismissed his other generals, Mardonius, 
8. of Gobryas, &c. This expedition of Mardonius is dated 492 B. c. 
in Clinton F. H. i. p. 26. Prideaux dates it 494 B. c., and B. 
even one year earlier. The Gobryas here mentioned was one.of 
the seven conspirators; cf. iii. 70. Observe that Mardonius was a 
kinsman of the king. Cf. iv. 167, a. 

b. orpdrov vauricdy, a force fit to be embarked on board ship, as 
Casaubon rightly interprets it ; for it was impossible for Mardonius 
to take the ships, as well as those to man them, from Persia to 
Cilicia. Cf. Aisch. Pers. v. 54, vady 7’ iwdyoug x. 7. dr. ° 

Cc. piyoroy Owipa.... rode yap rupdvvoucg x.7.rd. “One of the 
first proceedings of Mardonius after his arrival in Ionia, was to 
depose the tyrants who had been placed in the cities by his pre- 
decessor, and to set up a democratical constitution. This change 
appeared so repugnant to Persian maxims, that Hdtus thought it 
sufficient to silence the objections of those who doubted that demo- 
cracy could have found an advocate among the seven conspirators. 
It does indeed indicate more knowledge of mankind, larger views, 
and sounder principles of policy, than could have been expected 
from a barbarous and despotic court, and reflects honour on the 
understanding of Mardonius or of Darius. Yet the last insurrection 
had shown, that while the dominion of the tyrants irritated the 
people, and afforded a constant motive to rebellion, their own 
fidelity was by no means secure, A popular form of government 
gave a vent to the restless spirits which might otherwise have 
endangered the public quiet: and in the enjoyment of civil liberty 
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and equality the sovereignty of the foreign king was almost for- 
gotten.” Thirlw. ii. p. 225. 

d, ’Epirpiay cai ’A@nvac. As they had assisted Aristagoras, v. 
99, and 105. Cf. also Thirlw. /. /. 

Cu. XLIV.—a. zpdcynna—a pretext. Cf. iv. 167,b. beac ay 
mr. divawro. Cf. Jelf, § 870, obs. 4. Frequently a comparative 
clause introduced by we, brwe, 7, or dcov, and expressing possi- 
bility, serves to strengthen a superlative, or a comparative. 

b. ra yap évric Maxedéywy %veqa—not the nations 7x Macedonia, 
but, the nations between Macedonia and Persia, i. e. those on the Per- 
sian side of Macedonia. Miller, Ueber die Maked. p. 28, quoted 
by B. id rv Hretpov, passed under the shore, cf. Jelf, § 639, iii. 
1, a., (hugged the land). On Acanthus ef. vii. 115, a. 

c. émumecwv Of oft k.T.d. and as they were doubling the cape, (of 
Mt Athos,) a mighty and irresistible north wind came upon them, 
and very roughly handled a great number of their vessels by wrecking 
them against Mt Athos. On xd7Oei rodddg, cf. Jelf, § 899, 1, ¢., 
Pleonasm—the use, here, of an adjective with its abstract subst. 
or instrumental dat. é«Bd\d\wy, driving them out of their proper 
course, or out of the sea against the rocks. Athos, now Monte Santo, 

‘d. Onpwéleorarne tobone «.7.Xr., i. e. since the sea that washes Athos 
ts extremely full of marine monsters. Cf. i. 110, 111; iv. 174, 181. 
dpacodspevor, dashed. B. 

Cu. XLV.—a. Bodyo. also called Sptyec and Boiyec. Cf. vii. 
73, a. They were an independent tribe of Thracian blood, ef, 
Thirlw. J. 2, who inhabited the N. of Macedonia near Bercea, 
according to B., whence some of them are said to have emigrated 
into Phrygia, to which they gave their name. On the Satrapy of 
Phrygia, the capital of which was Celene, and which compre- 
hended what was afterwards called Galatia, see H. Pers. ch. i, 
Satrapies. 

Cu. XLVI.—a. Acvripw dé érei eer. 491 B. c. (Oxfd. Chron. 
Tables.) This date, as the expedition of Mardonius is there fixed 
492 8. c., and the time necessary for the Persian preparations for 
Marathon has to be considered, appears less accurate than the 
order of events given by L. and followed by B. “The capture of 
Miletus 498 B.c.; the next year, 497 B.c., the Persians conquered 
the islands, Chios, Tenedos, &c.; the next, 496 B. c., was spent in 
preparations for the expedition of Mardonius, which took place in 
the spring of 495 B. c. (Herod. vi. 43.) In 493 B. c. the Thasians 
were ordered to demolish their walls, and heralds were sent 
throughout Greece to demand tokens of submission; the two fol- 
lowing years were spent in preparations for the expedition of Datis 
and Artaphernes, and in the third, 490 B. c., Marathon was fone 
and Salamis ten»years subsequently, 480 8. c.” The chrono oF 
in Long’s Summary of Hadtus, p. 162, differs from both of t 
above. 
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b. re Hreipou x... Cf. Thucyd. i. 100, on the mines and lands 
which belonged to the Thasians on the opposite coast of Thrace, 
and v. 170, 4. These afterwards fell into the hands of the Athe- 
nians, 463 B.c. Thucyd.i. 101. Cf. Smith’s C. D., Thasos. On 
the revenue thence, see the refs given under TéAoc, Smith’s D. of A. 

C. tovor Kapwav drehicr—free from all taxes on the fruits of the 
earth. B. 

Cu. XLVII.—a. ra ot ®oinxec dvetpov—Cf. H. Pheenic. ch. ii. 
p- 39, ch. iii. p. 76. “Here, in Thasos, they discovered that the 
mountains of the island abounded in gold: this magnet soon at- 
tracted them, and here they founded mines—works of which Hdtus 
saw the shafts and galleries.” Cf. also D. p. 43. 

b. bpoc .. . ZnrHox. where a great mt has been turned upside down 
tn the search for ore. Schw. 

Cu. XLVIII.—a. viac re paxpdgc—Cf. i. 2,0. On earth and 
water, cf. iv. 126, db. 

Cu. XLIX.—a. évi ogiot Exovrac—thinking that the Mginetans 
had given it (earth and water) with a hostile intention against 
them (the Athenians). Hoogev. ad Viger. p. 249. B. Cf. Jelf, 
§ 634, 3, a., and i. 61, ¢. 

Cu. L.—a. fin viv carayddkov x. r.d. forthwith then, O Ram, tip 
your horns with brass, as you will have to engage with (be acquainted 
with, S.and L. D.] a mighty calamity. A similar jest is found in 
Cicero, In Verr. ii. c. 78, quoted by V. 

Cu. LI.—a. &é8ake—calumniated, cast espersions on, cf. v. 97, a. 
So d:aBorn, slander, iii. 66, 73. 

b. oixinc 6& ric «.r.r. “After the death of Aristodemus, the 
throne of Sparta was shared by his two sons, Eurysthenes and 
Procles. The kingly office continued to be hereditary in their 
lines, which were equal in power, though a certain precedence or 
dignity was allowed to that of Eurysthenes, grounded on his sup- 
posed priority of birth. It was not, however, from these remote 
ancestors that the two royal families derived their distinguishing 
appellations. The elder house was called the Agids, after Agis, 
son of Eurysthenes; the minor the Eurypontids, from Eurypon, 
the successor of Sous, son of Procles: a remarkable fact, not very 
satisfactorily explained from the martial renown of these princes, 
and perhaps indicating a concealed break in each series.” Thirlw. 
i. p. 293. Read chs. 7 and 8 of same vol., and cf. the List of 
Spartan kings in vol. iii. of Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog., or the 
Genealogy in the Oxf. Chr. Tables, p. 38. 

Cu. LIL—a. Aaxedardvior yap—* Aristodemus, as it was be- 
lieved every where except at Sparta, had not lived to enter Pelo- 
ponnesus, but had fallen at Delphi, by a thunderbolt or shaft of 
Apollo. He left twin sons, Procles and Eurysthenes, who succeed- 
ed to his claim of an equal share with Temenus and Cresphontes,” 
&e. Thirlw. i. p. 261, seqq. To the same effect Miller, Dor. i. p. 
104, who also treats at considerable length of the epic poets here 
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referred to by Hdtus. “ According to the common tradition, which 
was derived from the epic poets, the twin brothers took possession 
of Sparta after the death of their father; whereas the national 
tradition of Sparta, as Hdtus informs us, represented Aristodemus 
himself to have been the first ruler, and that the double dominion 
of his children was not settled till after his death; the first-born, 
however, enjoying a certain degree of precedence.” With oar 
to the accounts of the expedition of the Heraclide derivable from 
“the traditionary lore scattered in such abundance throughout the 
ancient epic poems,” Miller, Dor. i. p. 57, says, “This event, 
however, early as it was, lay without the range of the epic poetry, 
and therefore whatever circumstances connected with it were men- 
tioned, they must have been introduced either accidentally or in 
reference to some other subject. In no one large class of epic 
poems was this event treated at length, neither by the Cyclic poets, 
nor the authors of the Néoro. In the ’Hota attributed to Hesiod, 
it appears only to have been alluded to in a few short passages. 
Hdtus nevertheless mentions poets who related the migrations of 
the Heraclide and Dorians into Laconia. Perhaps these beloneee 
to the class who carried on the mythological fables genealogically, 
as Cinethon the Laconian, and also Asius who celebrated the de- 
scent of Hercules; and from the character of his poems it is pro- 
bable that he also commemorated his descendants. —Or they may 
have been the historical poets, zourai ioropicoi, such as Eumelus 
the Corinthian, although those alluded to by Hdtus cannot have» 
composed a separate poetical history, as the former did of Corinth; 
since they would doubtless have followed the national tradition of 
Sparta; and this, with respect to the first princes of the Hera- 
clide, differed from the accounts of all the poets with which Hdtus 
was acquainted, and was not the general tradition of Greece.” 

b. ’Apysiny. sister to Theras, who was guardian to Eurysthenes 
and Procles. Cf. iv. 147, a. 
~ €. ob évvapévove dé yvivat x... and that they then, or even before 
then, asked the mother ; but she answered, that not even she hersel, 
could distinguish between them, and though she knew it perfectly well, 
she said so. In this latter sentence Gronovius indeed makes \éyew 
depend upon cidway, etsi optime nosset illa aperire; but it seems 
preferable to follow Schw. in referring the éyew radra to the pre- 
ceding ava, of which it is little else than a repetition. 17d xdpra, 
sure enough, in good earnest, Cf. iii. 104, a., and ref. to Jelf, and 
i. 71, vii. 16. 

Cu. LITI.—a. Tatra (what I have just spoken of \—raée (what 
follows), Odro¢g generally refers to what immediately precedes, de 
to what immediately follows. Jelf, § 655, obs. 6, Demonstrative 
Pronouns. Cf. vi. 58, a. robrove yap 47 rode Awpitwy x. r-d. For I 
say, (supply ypdgw. B.,) that these kings of the Dorians up to Perseus 
the s. of Danae, the name of the deity, i. e. Zeus, f. of Perseus, being 
left out of the list, are correctly enumerated by the Gks, and rightly 
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demonstrated to be Gks ; for already at that time they counted as Gks, 
The participles carad. and arodex. are used for infinitives. Schw. 
On the Egyptian origin of Perseus, cf. ii. 91, 6., and on reXeiv, to 
count as, be reckoned among, cf. ii. 51, a. 

Cu. LIV.—a, 6 Mepoeic «.r.d. Cf. ii. 91, 6. 

Cu. LV.—a. tévrec Aiyirrwt.... Awptiwy Baorniac. On the 
extremely obscure subject of the traditions of Egyptian and other 
foreign settlers in Greece, read Thirlw. i. c. 3. On the irruption 
of the Dorians into the Peloponnese, see the sketch in Arnold’s 
Thucydides, i. c. 12, note, “ The great family, or rather clan,” &c. 

Cu. LVI.—a. Yipea d2 3) «.7.d. This subject is discussed at 
considerable length in Miller, Dor. ii. p. 101, seqq. “The Doric 
sovereignty was a continuation of the heroic or Homeric; and 
neither in the one nor the other are we to look for that despotic 
power, with which the Gks were not acquainted until they had 
seen it in foreign countries. In those early times the king, to- 
gether with his council, was supreme ruler and judge, but not 
without it ; he was also chief commander in war, and as such pos- 
sessed a large executive authority, as circumstances required. His 
office on the whole bore an analogy to the power of Jupiter; and 
it received a religious confirmation from the circumstance of his 
presiding at and performing the great public sacrifices with the 
assistance of soothsayers. The royal dignity was also guarded 
by the sanction of the sacerdotal office, for the kings were priests 
of Jupiter Uranius and Jupiter Lacedemon, and offered public 
sacrifices to Apollo on every new moon and 7th day; they also re- 
ceived the skins of all sacrificed animals as a part of their income. 
From this circumstance, added to the fact that in war they had a 
right to the back of every victim, and had liberty to sacrifice as 
much as they wished, it follows that they presided over the entire 
worship of the army, being both priests and princes, like the Aga- 
memnon of Homer.” Add, from Thirlw. i. p. 319, “both were 
priests of Jupiter, but with the distinction, that the one, pro- 
bably the elder, ministered to the god under his Dorian title, the 
other, under that which he bore in Laconia, probably before the 
conquest.” Cf. also H. P. A. § 25. ei d py x. 7.X., but that if he 
were, (viz. a hinderer of the king,) that he should be laid under the 
ban, should be held by, involved in, made liable to, the curse, considered 
as polluted. On ei d ph for ¢ &, cf. Jelf, § 860,5. A negative 
sentence is often followed by «i 82 yx for «i dé, this form being com- 
monly used to express the contrary of the former conditional sen- 
tence. Cf. Thucyd. ii. 5. On ei d for ei d2 wh, cf. Hdtus iii. 154, a. 

b. ixariy b2 dvdpac Noyaéacg «.r.X. The number of the king’s 
body-guard is, by Thucydides, v. 72, stated to be 300; unless, 
therefore, some error has crept into the text, we must either sup- 
ows only 100 of these attended him on ordinary occasions, cf. 

hirlw. 1. p. 334 and 448, App. ii., or that this number was pecu- 
liarly selected as an especial guard out of the whole body. On the 
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300, the picked eguneat of Sparta and the flower of her force, (en- 
titled imzeic, knights, or horsemen, being really foot, “at first pro- 
bably,” cf. note in Arnold’s Thucyd. v. 72, “ chiefs who fought in 
chariots, this being the early sense of txzeve and imzorije,”) ef. i. 67, 
i. “From the number of those discharged from this body the 
five agathoergi were taken, who, for the space of a year, served the 
state in missions.” Mill. Dor. ii. p. 257. Cf. also vii. 205, e. 

Cu. LVIL.—a. Ta & ada x. r.X. On this and the following chs. 
throughout, cf. Mill. Dor. ii. p. 104, bk. iii. c. 6, as referred to above, 
or for the briefer view of the same, H. P. A. § 25, seqq., and Thirlw. 
i. c. 8, p. 319, seqq. 

b. Ovainy Snporesj—a public banquet, provided at the expense of 
the community, and given in the name of some person or officer 
appointed by the public. Cf. Mill. Dor. /. J. note. 

¢. torapévov Tov pijyvoc—On the well-known division of the month 
of 30 days among the Gks into the three decads, icrapévov, pecoty- 
toc and ¢@ivovroc, see Smith’s D. of A., Calendar. On the honour 
of the double portion, a parallel readily suggests itself in the 
quintuple mess of Benjamin, Gen. xliii. 34. 

d. didocPa ix x.7.. “ But besides these revenues, the king re- 
ceived a large sum from the public property; a double portion at 
the public banquets; an animal without blemish for sacrifice, a 
medimnus of wheat, and a Lacedemonian quart of wine, on the 
first and seventh days of each month,” &c. Mill. 12 

e. kai mpoteivoug x.r.A. “In other places the proxeni, ef. viii. 
136, ¢., were appointed by the states whose proxeni they were ; for 
example, a Theban was proxenus of the Athenians at Thebes; 
but in Sparta, as the connexion with foreign nations was more 
restricted, a state which wished to have a proxenus there, was 
forced to apply to the king to nominate one. This appears tor be 
the meaning of the above passage of Hdtus.” Miill. Dor. ii. 
108. In Smith’s D. of A., Hospitium, it is taken to mean that in 
early times the kings had the right to select from among the 
Spartan citizens those whom they wished to send out as proxeni 
to other states. 

J. TWv0iove—* From the necessity that the kings should maintain 
a constant intercourse between the state and the Delphian oracle, 
cf. vy. 42, b., they nominated the Pythians, and together with these. 
officers, read and preserved the oracles.” Mill./.2 Cf. Thirlw. 
i. c. 8, p. 319. 

gq: caus Bovreboucr... . Tv iwiréy. “The highest authority 
of the state (of Lacedeemon) was vested in the yepousia, or council 
of twenty-eight elders. None could be a member of this till he 
had reached the age of sixty: the office was held for life. In this 
assembly the two kings of the race of the Heraclide presided ; 
that however they had each a double vote was denounced as an 
erroneous opinion as early as the time of Thucydides, Thucyd. i. 
20, and it certainly is not implied in what Hdtus here says.” H. 
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P. A. § 25. On the Gerusia, cf. Mill. Dor. ii. p. 94, who remarks, 
“the functions of the Gerusia were double, it sas at the same 
time an executive and deliberative, and a judicial authority. In 
the first capacity it debated with the kings on all important affairs, 
preparing them for the decision of the public assembly, and passed 
a decree in its first stage by a majority of voices, the influence of 
which was doubtless far greater than at Athens: in the latter ca- 
pacity it had the supreme decision in all criminal cases, and could 
punish with infamy and death.” With regard to the disputed 
question of the number of the royal votes, Thirlw. i. p. 319, says: 
“In council the voice of each king told for no more than that of 
any other senator: in their absence their place seems to have been 
supplied, according to some regulation which is not clearly ex- 
plained, by the senators of the same tribe; and is it not improbable 
that the king of the elder house had a casting vote ?” Miller, Dor. 
ii. 106, agrees with H., in considering the passage in the text as not 
implying with certainty the two votes of each king. “ The presence 
of the kings in the Gerusia was requisite to make a full council; 
but as such they had only single votes, which in their absence were 
held by the councillor who was most nearly related to them, and 
therefore a Heraclide. The passage in Thucydides, i. 20, which 
contradicts the statements of other authors, more probably refers 
to Hellanicus than to Hdtus, whose work Thucydides could scarcely 
then have read. (Cf. Arnold’s note on Thucyd. i. 20, to the same 
effect.) Hdtus, however, appears to me to have followed the 
opinion generally received in Greece of the two votes of each king, 

though the expression is not quite clear. The notion of the ° 
Schol. on Thucyd. adopted by L., that each king had only one 
vote, though it had the force of two, is ridiculous.” See also on 
the Spartan kings and the senate throughout, Smith’s D. of A., 
Tepovcia. 

Cu. LVIII.—a. Tatra piv (que dicta sunt)—raée (que sequun- 
tur). Jelf, § 655, obs. 6. Cf. vi. 53, a. . “ Both the accession and 
decease of the kings were marked by usages, which, as Hdtus ob- 
serves, have rather an Oriental than a Hellenic aspect. On the 
one oceasion the public joy was expressed by a release of all debts 
due from individuals to the state; for the Spartan treasury perhaps 
no great sacrifice. The royal obsequies were celebrated by a ten 
days’ intermission of all public business, and by a general mourn- 
ing, in which the helots and the provincials (rév mepwixwy avay- 
kaoroi) were compelled to take the most active part: horsemen 
carried the tidings through the country, and thousands of the sub- 
ject-class as well as of the serfs attended the funeral, rent the air 
with their wailings, and proclaimed the virtues of the deceased 
prince superior to those of all his predecessors.” 'Thirlw. i, p. 321. 
Cf. also Miller, Dor. ii. p. 102. 

b. ix wdonc dei... . evar. necesse est, preter Spartiatas, [in addi- 
tion to the Spartans,| funus vel inviti comitentur ceterarum urbium 

x 2 
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Laconicarum incole certo numero. V. On dope, Instrumental 
Dat., cf. Jelf, § 609, i. quoted in 184, a. 

c. tév mepoixwv—On the condition of the Laconian subjects, 
read at least Thirlw. i. c. 8, p. 306, seqq. The class here spoken 
of, which, with the Dorians of Sparta, and their serfs the Helots, 
made up the three distinct classes that composed the inhabitants of 
Laconia, were the people of the provincial districts, and “ were a 
mixed race composed partly of the conquered Achzans and partly 
of strangers, who had either accompanied the conquerors in their 
expedition, or had been invited by them to supply the place of the 
old inhabitants. These provincials, or Periceci, were subjects and - 
their land was tributary, though the tribute perhaps was —— 
less as a source of revenue than as an acknowledgment of sove- 
reignty. They shared none of the political privileges of the Spar- 
tans, their municipal government was under the control of the 
Spartan officers; and yet they bore the heaviest share of the public 
burdens and made up the bulk of the military force of the state. 
Cf. Herod. ix. 11. ‘To compensate for these grievances, they were 
exempt from many irksome restraints and inflictions, to which the 
ruling caste were forced to submit, and they enjoyed undivided pos- 
session of the trade and manufactures of the country,” &c. In H, 
P. A. § 19, the student will find a brief and clear account of the 
difference in the treatment of the Periceci (“the rustic popula- 
tion, who bore the name of Lacedemonians by way of distinction 
from the pure Spartan race, and who remained in the enjoyment of 
personal freedom, retaining their lands under tribute”) and of the 
Helots, “the inhabitants of the conquered cities, whose lot was far 
harder, differing in fact from that of slaves in other countries, only 
in the circumstance that their owners were not at liberty to kill or 
sell them out of the country.” In the notes to that work see the 
refs to Miller, Wachsmuth, and Clinton. 

d. rév eiAwrtwyv—See the conclusion of the foregoing note, to 
which may be briefly added that this class, “the Helots, whose 
name, according to every derivation of it, recalled the loss of per- 
sonal liberty as the origin and essential character of their condition, 
tilled the soil, paying their masters a fixed portion of the annual 
produce, and attended them on military service as servants, or 
esquires, Oepdmovrec, acting at the same time as light-armed troops.” 
Herod. ix. 10, 28, and Thucyd. iii. 8. Herod. vii. 229. The name 
Helot has been variously derived, cf. note 13 of Herm. 2 1, from 
Helos, the maritime town; from An, i. e. inhabitants of the lowlands ; 
or from Zw, aipéw, as duwe from gudw. For more refer to Miiller, 
bk. iii. c. 3, an analysis of which is to be found in Class. Dict., 
Helota. See also Smith’s D. of A., Helotes. 

e. cidwrov x.7.d. “The images of those kings who had fallen in 
battle, were laid upon a state-couch; a usage which, with the cus- 
tom on each occasion of praising the dead king as the best of all 
princes, approximates very closely to the worshin of a hero, rmai 
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yowikai. These eidwa were probably preserved; for they could not 
have been meant merely to represent the corpse, since the body of 
the king was almost always brought home, even from a great dis- 
tance; as in'the case of Agesilaus.” Miill. Dor. ii. p. 103. 

J. dyopn diva... . ovvifa, for ten days neither any public assembly 
is convened, nor any election of magistrates held: B. and S. and L. 
D. According to Schw., nor does any board of magistrates sit. 

Cu. LIX.—a, ddevOepoi boric x.7.d. Cf. note a. on the preceding 
ch., and D. i. 3, p. 5. 

Cu. LX.—a. ot wnpunec .... exdéeovra rac ratpwiag réyvagc— 
“The office of herald was at Sparta, as in the fabulous times, 
hereditary, and not, as in other parts of Greece, obtained by com- 
petition. Cf. vii. 134. Almost all the other trades too, and 
occupations, as well as that of herald, were hereditary at Sparta, 
as, for example, those of cooking, d~orowi, baking, mixing wine, 
flute-playing, &c.” Mill. Dor. ii. p. 28. 

b. ob kara Naprpogwvinv c.7.r. nor do others, in consequence of the 
clearness or loudness of their voice, applying themselves to this pro- 
Session, (i. e. of herald,) exclude them (i. e. the sons of heralds) from 
the office, &e. 

Cu. LXI.—a. Tore 62 «. 7.4. On the history, here resumed from 
ec. 50, read Thirlw. ii. c. 14, p. 228, seqq. duéBadre. Cf. vi. 51, a. 

b. ixiBacw é¢ abriy rouebpevoc. making a handle to attack him, or 
Jinding an occasion of proceeding against him. Ansam arripiens 
contra ipsum agendi. 

¢. dv0perwy re O\Biwy—F rom this and from a similar expression 
in vii. 134, yprjpacw dvixovreg t¢ ra mxpdra, B. remarks on the 
fallacy of the notion of areal equality of property at Sparta, or 
that the original equal distribution of it could have lasted for any 
length of time. This subject is alluded to by H. P. A. ch. ii. Pt. 
4, on the causes of the decline of Sparta, in § 47: “ The open 
demoralization of Sparta dates from the period when Lysander 
first made his countrymen familiar with coined money, by the 
booty he brought home; but the precious metals had long before 
found their way to individuals; thus, as early as 478 8. c. Pau- 
sanias had hoped for a bribe, Thucyd. i. 131, Leotychidas in 470 
B. Cc. was bribed, Herod. vi. 72, and in 466 B. c. Pleistoanax and 
Cleandridas. Thucyd. ii, 21, v.16. Pericles expended ten talents 
among them ég rd déov, Plut. Vit. Pericl. c. 22, and Gylippus was 
charged with embezzlement. Cf. also Aristoph. Pax, 620.” - 

d. Ospamrvy— At no great distance from Sparta, to the 8. and 
W. of the Euictae, was situated the town of Therapne, which, as 
also Amycle, abounded in monuments and local memorials of the 
time of the Pelopide and other fabulous princes. Pindar, Isthm. 
i. 31, mentions its high situation, and calls it the ancient metro- 
polis of the Achzans, amongst whom the Dioscuri lived ; here were 
the subterraneous cemeteries of Castor and Pollux, Pind. Nem. x. 
55, vaulted perhaps in the ancient manner; here also were the 
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temples of the Brothers and of Helen in the Pheebzeum, and many 
remains of the ancient symbolical religion.” Mill. Dor. i. p. 107. 

Cu. LXII.—a, tenfe.... 6 towe. love for this woman was con- 
tinually chafing him, cf. vii. 10, e. 

b. 6 ’Apicrwy Zdwxe rovro k.r.A. On the distinction to be observed 
in the early times in Sparta between the giving away nuara OF 
cen ta, and the parting with one’s house and lot, cf. Mill, Dor. 
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¢ Cu. LXIII.—a. pera rv t¢dpwv—Cf. v. 39, 6. and refs. 

b. dpihy troujoavto—offered vows, public prayers. Cf. in the same 
sense = edn, Lliad xv. 378, xxiii. 199. B., and S. and L. D. 

Cu. LXIV.—a. dia rd KXcopévei dteB8HOn peyadwe—since he had 
become very hateful to Cleomenes, or had greatly incurred his hatred 
or suspicion. Cf. iv. 35. MeyaBdry dvaBeBAnpévoc, having incurred 
the hostility of, become an object of suspicion to Megabates. Cf. also 
ix. 17,6. dd ra is used by the Ionic idiom for dior. On the pre- 
vious events referred to in this chapt. cf. v. 75, a., vi. 50, 51, 61. 
W. and Schw. 

Cu. LXV.—a. rg Mevdpeoc «.7r.’. On the genealogy of the 
houses of Eurysthenes and Procles, cf. vi. 51, 6. seqq. and refs. 

b. dprdcag cai cywy yvvuica. “Two things were requisite as an 
introduction and preparation to ies at Sparta; first, betroth- 
ing on the part of the father; secondly, the seizure of the bride. 
The latter was clearly an ancient national custom, founded on the 
idea that the young woman could not surrender her freedom and 
virgin purity, unless compelled by the violence of the stronger 
sex. This explains the statement of Hdtus, vi. 65, that Demaratus 
obtained possession of Percalus the d. of Chilon, who was 
trothed to Leotychides, by previously carrying her away by force. 
Mill. Dor. ii. p. 298. . 

Cu. LXVI.—a. dwwiorov yévopivov—the matter having been re- 
Serred, &c. dvwierog lon. for dvdicroc, formed from dyoicw, from 
avagéow, whence aor. 1, dv@oa, i. 157, Jelf, § 269, 6. 

b. 6 d&& KéBwv.... dvareibea. Cf. v. 63, a., for other instances 
of the oracle having been bribed. 

Cu. LXVII.—a. cara—Anpapjrov—rijc Baoidninc, on the double 
gen. here, cf. vi. 2, a. yupvoradia. Cf. Mill. Dor. ii. p, 350, 
seqq., on the music and choral dancing of the Dorians: he says, 
cays of the connexion between gymnastic exercises and dancing, 
that “ The chief object of the Gymnopedia at Sparta was to re- 
present these two in intimate union, and indeed the latter only 
as the accomplishment and endvof the former.” Cf. Smith’s D. of 
A., Tupvoradia. In the sentence joav pév or) yupvor. observe the 
force of the particle ), which serves to call the reader’s attention—. 
“ Now it was, you are to know, or you will observe, the gymnopedian 
games and Demaratus being a spectator at them, &c.” See Stephens 
on Gk Particles, p. 61. 

b. dxoidy ze cin... Baorsvav. Cf. i. 129, where Harpagus, in 
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like manner, asks Astyages, 6 rt cin «.r.d. WV. Observe the differ- 
ence between dpyev and Bacirever, the one said of magistrates, the 
other of kings, the one elective, the other hereditary. 

C. h puping kaxérnrog «.r.d. Either of infinite woe. Cf. Hom. If. 
xi. 382. Todec dvéirvevoay kaxdrnroc. 

3 Cu. LXVIII.—a. iobeic tc rac yeinde oi réiv orhdyyvwv—* Notis- 
simus in adjurationibus supplicationibusque aras tangendi et vic- 
timarum prosicia mos docte explicatur ad Appianum Iber. p. 431 
ab Henrico Stephano.” W. Cf. Virg. Ain. xii. 201. “Tango 
aras mediosque ignes et numina testor,” and Smith’s D. of A., Oath, 
kararrépevoc, appealing to as witness. Cf. viii. 65, b. 

b. ‘Epxeiou Aiog. of Herce@an Zeus ; from %oxoe the court or courte 
yard of a house, within which his image stood; the protecting god 
of the family: hence Demaratus’ appeal to him, under the present 
cireumstances, rather than to any atiet deity. He was also called 
matpwoc, as well as Herceus, equivalent, in derivation and in sense, 
to the Jupiter Cortalis and Septitius of the Romans. Creuz. 
Comment. p. 231, quoted in B. On the worship of Herceean Jove 
at Athens, (also called Phratrian,) in which no foreigner could 
participate, cf. H. P. A. § 100. 

Cu. LXIX.—a. riot Oipygot riot abdeiyor—the door of court, the 
outer door, the house door. S.and L. D. “Jam nihil necesse est 
operose exponere, aiAtiag Oipag h. 1. Herodoti nihil aliud esse quam 
épkeioue widac Aischyli in Choeph. 559, 569, 651, i. e. quam eas 
fores, que ex auld (aidj) per maceriam (%pxiov,) in viam ducunt.” 
Creuz. Comment. p. 236, quoted in B. vol. iii. Excurs. iii. 

b. ’AorpaBdcov. The derivations of this hero’s name, (either 
dorpor, a star, or aorpdéBn, a mule or pack-ass, and dyeww, to drive,) 
and the theories arising therefrom, are set forth at great length, in 
Creuzer’s Comment. p. 242, in vol. ii. Excursus iv. of B., who thus 
concludes, “cogitandus h. |. Bacchus-Gilemus priscarum reli- 
gionum Pelasgicarum, que apud Dodonzos imprimis invaluerunt.” 

c. évvsdnva cai éxrdunva, Hdtus omits mentioning the eighth 
month, from the mistaken notion held by himself and Hippocrates 
that an eight-months’ child would either be abortive or still-born. 
B.  azippule, cf. iv. 142, a. 

C L X.—a. troromnbévrec—having suspected ; the same form 
of the verb occurs in an active sense also in ix. 116, andin Aristoph. 
Thesmoph. 464. B. Cf. Jelf, § 367, 2. % ZakuvOor, cf. ix, 37, d. 

b. abrot .... dmatptovrai—deprive him of his attendants and tried 
to seize his person. On the double accusat. cf. Jelf, § 582, 2, 583, 
34. In connexion with what is here told of Demaratus read 
Thirlw. ii. c. xiv. p. 228, seqq. Cf. also vii. 3. 

€. Aaxedatpoviowt ovyva épyosi re kal yvopuyor dokaprpvvOeic, inter 
Lacedemonios et rebus gestis et consilirs clarus factus. Aax. Local 
se Jelf, § 605, 2. gpy. yvwp. Instrumental Dat. Jelf, § 611, 

s. 1. 

Cu. LXXI.—a. 6 Mevdpeog—Cf. vi. 65, a. 
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Cu. LXXII.—a. xapedy dé oi, and whilst it was in his power, 
cf. Jelf, § 700, 2, a., quoted in iii. 91, a. éauarnpévog yepids wig 
x.7.’. This is the ingenious correction of W. for the old reading 
xepi durdg. The sense is, sitting on a sleeve full of silver ; a posture 
assumed to conceal the bribe. On the corruption of daria 
morals, cf. vi. 61, e. 

Cu. LXXIV.—a, dciva Sraprinriwy, fear of the Spartans, viz. 
lest they should punish him, seized Cleomenes when his evil prac- 
tices against Demaratus had been discovered, and he secretly withdrew 
to Thessaly. 

b. Nwvaxpw wéky—in the N. of Arcadia in the territory of 
Pheneus, on the Styx (Mavra-neria); not far from Cyllene. Cf. 
Mill. Dor. ii. p. 444, in whose map this place is laid down. 

c. Eopxovv ro Xrvyde tdwop—to make them swear by the waters of 
the Styx. This passage is referred to by Potter, Gk Antigq. i. c. 
6, treating of the péyac dpxoc. Cf. Hom. II. ii. 755, tpxov yap devo 
Lrvyde Udarde torty dxroppwk, and Smith’s D. of A., Oaths. On the 
Accus. cf. Jelf, § 566, 2. : 

Cu. LXXV.—a. iv tidy, “The gddov was a heavy collar of 
wood, resembling our pillory, put on the neck of the prisoner and 
depriving him of all power to move.” S, and L. D. It was used, as 
is plain from this passage, as well for the confinement of madmen 
as for the punishment of criminals. The zodocdccn, which more 
nearly resembled our stocks, was also known by the name of £dAor. 
Cf. also Smith’s D. of A. Carcer, and ix. 37, 6. imopuapyérepor, 
rather crazy: also in iii. 29, 145, cf. i. 27, 5. 

b. karaxopsebwr — cutting it lengthwise in strips. Karaxopdebew 
significat eig yopddc, (into strips or strings,) réuvovra duageipew. V. 

c. dvére é¢ ‘EXevoiva x.7.d. Cf. v. 74, and, on the slaughter ofthe | 
Argives who fled into the grove of the hero Argos, vi. 79. B. 

H. LXXVI.—a. ’Epasivov, ‘The source of the Erasinus, 200 
or from Stymphalus, is now called Cephalaria.” Mill. Dor. ii. 

. 441. 

. b. ob yap ovdapiic txaddipee—negue enim sinebant exta transire 
Jlumen. According to B., who seems to take it of the offering, for 
it nowise gave favourable omens for his crossing the river; in which 
sense, see vii. 134, 6. In this passage it is taken, in 8S. and L. 
D., like the Latin Uitare, perlitare, of the person; as he did not 
obtain good omens for crossing. Cf. also vi. 82, ix. 16, 38, 41, d. 
95; and Thucyd. v. 54, rd daBnrnpra Ovopévore ob moovympe. B., 
the sacrifices offered before crossing the border did not prove propitious. 

C. THY orpariny Karnyaye k.r.rd. “ The first exploit of Cleomenes 
was the expedition against Argos; circ. 520 8.c. He landed in 
some vessels of Sicyon and Aégina (vi. 92) on the coast of Tiryns, 
overcame the Argives at the wood of Argos, near Sepea in the 
territory of Tiryns, slew the greater part of the men able to bear 
arms, and would have succeeded in capturing their city, had he not 
from an inconceivable superstition dismissed the allied army with- 
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out making any further use of the victory, and contented himself 
with sacrificing in the temple of Juno. At the same time Argos, 
in consequence of the defeat, remained for a long time as it were 
crippled, and it was even necessary that a complete change in her 
political condition should take place, in order to renovate the feeble 
and disordered state into which she had fallen.” Mill. Dor. i. p. 
167. See also H. P. A. § 33. 

Cu. LXXVII.—a. peraiyjuov—a space or interval between the 
two lines of battle. Cf. vi. 112, and viii. 140, g. 

b. ’AAN’ Gray H Ondrcia k.7.r. The first part of this oracle is ex- 
plained by Pausanias, ii. 20, to refer to the courage of the Argive 
women in having taken up arms on the invasion of Cleomenes, and 
having repulsed him and his army with great loss. This explana- 
tion is rejected by Miller, Dor. i. 197, who says: “ The marvellous 
narrative of Hdtus, vi. 77, seqq., is unconnected, from there being 
no explanation of the first two verses of the oracle; which, how- 
ever, must have referred to some real event. Or does Hdtus refer 
@ndsia to Juno? Pausanias doubts whether Hatus understands it; 
but the story of Telesilla related by him, as well as by Plutarch 
and Polyznus, is very fabulous.” See also Thirlw. ii. c. 15, p. 263 
and note. With regard to the second part of the oracle, unless 
Asivoc b¢i¢ be Cleomenes, I must, with L., “leave the explanation 
of it to those who think themselves inspired by the god of Delphi.” 

c. apgwpvdiac—undique laceratas, laceram vestem gerentes. B.; 
the whole expression signifying great mourning in Argos. dp- 
gwpvg7c occurs in Homer I). ii. 700, applied to a wife who from 
grief lacerated both cheeks ; and such may be the meaning here, 
rather than with garments rené all round. Cf. S. and L. D. 

Cu. LXXIX.—a. dto priax.r.d. Cf. v. 77, ©. 

b. ovkovy 6H tgjecay. Cf. Thucyd. iv. 48. 

Cu. LXXX.—a.”Apyoe aipnoav. For similar instances of equi- 
voque in the oracles, cf. ili. 64, c. . 

Cu. LXXXI.—a. 7d ‘Hpaiov—* The whole of Argolis and also 
Corinth were from early times under the protection of Juno, the 
character of whose worship resembled that of Jupiter, and whose 
chief temple was 12 stadia from Mycene and 40 from Argos, be- 
yond the district of Prosymna; its service was performed by the 
most distinguished priestesses, and celebrated by the first festivals 
and games, being also one of the earliest nurseries of the art of 
sculpture. It appears that Argos was the original seat of the wor- 
ship of Juno, and that there it received its peculiar form and 
character; for the worship of the Samian Juno, as well as that at 
Sparta, was supposed to have been derived from Argos; which 
statement is confirmed by the resemblance in the ceremonies; and 
the same is true of the worship of the same goddess at Epidaurus, 
Aigina, or Byzantium.” Miill. Dor. i. p. 410. 

H. LXXXII.—a. srijyor .... ixd rode ipdpouc, “ The jurisdic- 
tion of the ephors was extended chiefly by their privilege of insti- 
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tuting scrutinies, e@dva:, into the official conduct of all magistrates, 
with the exception of the councillors. By this indeed we are not 
to understand that all magistrates, after the cessation of their office, 
rendered an account of their proceedings, but only, that the ephors 
could compel them to undergo a trial if there had been any thin 
suspicious in their administration ; a right, however, as it extend 
over the ephors of the preceding year, which restrained the power 
that it bestowed. But the ephors were not compelled to wait for 
the natural expiration of an office; they could interrupt on an 
end to the administration of it by their judicial powers. Now in 
this respect the king was in the very same situation with the remain- 
ing magistrates, and could as well as the others be brought before 
the tribunal of the ephors; and thus, even before the Persian war, 
Cleomenes was tried before them for bribery.” Miill. Dor. ii. p. 122. 
On the origin, &c. of the ephors, cf. v. 39, b. and refs, also vi. 85, a. 

b. aipiew av car’ dxonoc—Cf. vi. 18, a.—xaddrAuepevpévy. ef. vi. 76, d. 

Cu. LXXXIII.—a."Apyoc d .... Hore ot Sotho. r.d. “ Argos,” 
says Thirlw. ii. p. 263, “ had lost 6000 men, the flower and core of 
its population: most of the hands that had wielded the power of 
the state as well as guarded it, were gone: and its subjects, who 
had hitherto been excluded from all share in the government, now 
met with no opposition when they claimed the rights of citizens, 
This forced admission of the inhabitants of the surrounding dis- 
trict, as it is described by Aristotle, assumes a more romantic form 
in the narrative of Hdtus, who relates that the slaves of the Argives 
rose at the death of their masters, and seized the reins of govern- 
ment, which they kept in their hands till the next generation had 
grown up and claimed the inheritance of their fathers: when the 
intruders were forced to quit the city and withdrew to Tiryns. We 
see in this account clear traces of a revolution by which the pos- 
terity of the old citizens; when they became strong enough, de- - 
prived the new freemen of their privileges.” Cf. Aristot. Pol. v. 2, 
8, and Mill. Dor. ii. p. 147. ; 

b. dp@usa—peaceful relations, friendship. S.and L. D. Cf. vii. 101. 
#1 Eovrec GpOpio, unless they were in concord with each other. 

Cu. LXXXIV.—a. Sxidac yap... . rip avrag tg Sxaprny, This 
extraordinary tale is alluded to by Mill. Dor. i. p. 209, with con- 
siderable marks of doubt. “Sparta by tacit acknowledgment acted 
as the leader of the whole of Greece in all foreign relations, from 
about the year 580 8.c. Her alliance was courted by Croesus; 
and the Ionians, when pressed by Cyrus, had recourse to the Spar- 
tans, who, with an amusing ignorance of the state of affairs beyond 
the sea, thought to terrify the king of Persia by the threat of hostili- 
ties. It is a remarkable fact, that there were at that time Scythian 
envoys in Sparta, with whom a great plan of operations against 
Persia is said to have been concerted—which it is not easy te 
believe.” 

Cu. LXXXV.—a. Aaredarpdmor dé deeacripiov cvvayaydovrec kT. X, 
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“The power of the ephors extended in practice so far, that they 
could accuse the king as well as the other magistrates, in extreme 
cases, without consulting the assembly, and could bring him to 
trial for life and death. This larger court, the é«xacrjpov here 
mentioned, consisted of all the councillors, of the ephors, who thus 
came before it as accusers, besides having the right of sitting as 
judges, of the other king, and probably of several magistrates, 
who had all equal votes. From this court there was no appeal ; 
it had the power to condemn the king to death ; although, until 
later times, it was prevented by a religious scruple from executing 
this sentence.” Mill. Dor. ii. p. 123. Cf. also Thucyd. v. 63, on 
the sentence passed upon Agis, and vi. 82, a. 

b. év ’AOhvyat txopéivwy dvépoy. Cf. vi. 73. 

€. taita dxoveavrec ot Aiywirat, Ecxovro rij¢ dywyhe. referred to 
by Arnold, Hist. of Rome, ti. p. 542, note, in speaking of the pru- 
dence of the Apollonians under similar circumstances ; who, mea- 
suring rightly their own utter inability to cope with so great a 
nation as the Romans, and judging that it would be unwise to 
interpret too closely the sentence of the senate that those who had 
outraged their ambassadors should be given up to them, restored 
both offenders unhurt. “ They may have remembered the wisdom 
of the Aginetans in like circumstances, when the Spartan king, 
Leotychides, was given up to them by his countrymen, as an atone- 
ment for some wrong which he had done to them. A Spartan had 
warned them not to take the Spartan government at its word, nor 
to believe that they might really carry the king of Sparta away as 
their prisoner, and punish him at their discretion.” 

Cu. LXXXVI.—a. rotrov riv dvipa.... repiqceavy ra mpodra, 
Accusativus rév dvépa pendet a verbo zepijxsv, hoc fere sensu, in 
hune virum devenisse omnia: s. hunc virum omnia summa esse con- 
secutum. B. This man compassed or gained the greatest luck. S. 
and L. D. 

b. tLapyvpicavra, having converted into money. Cf. Thucyd. viii. 
81. od 69 wo «.7.d. Dat. Commodi. poi, for my sake, at my request, 
prithee. The dativus commodi is joined with all verbs to express 
that something is done. for the sake of, pleasure, benefit, &c., of some 
person or thing. This is especially the case with déyouar: déyeoOar 
rivi rt, to receive it at his hands, to please him; as a compliment to 
him, for his sake, or benefit, &c. (cyijpa Lerexdv:). Jelf, § 598. 

¢. § 2. obre pe reprpéper—sc. 1) pvnjpn, nor does my memory carry 
me back to these things, S. and L. D., i. e. nor do I remember. 

d. § 3. Trairoc d& x. 7r.d. Cf. Juvenal, Sat. xiii. 199, pet 
“Spartano cuidam respondit Pythia” &c. The last verse of the 
oracle occurs also in Hesiod, Works and Days i. 283; it is quaintly 
translated in Potter’s Gk Ant. bk. ii. ¢. 6. 

Cu. LXXXVII.—a. xevrijone x.r.X. This vessel was called 
the @woic or Ande, and went every year on a solemn voyage to 
Delos on occasion of the lesser Delia; a custom that was said to 
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have taken its origin from Theseus. See Potter, Gk Antigq. bk. ii. 
c. 9, where it is treated of at considerable length, and the refer- 
ences made to it by the poets, quoted. Add to these Plato, Phedo, 
c.i. See also Delia, Smith’s D. of A. 

Cu. LXXXVIIL.—a, ix’ Aiywiryot, with a view to harm the 
Aiginetans. Cf. i. 42,6. davaprnpévovc—Cf. i. 90, a. 

b. tiv wadainv Kadeopévny «.t-d. what was called the Old Town. 
From the probability that Nicodromus would seize the loftier parts 
of the city, as well as from the word zédse, as at Athens, being 
employed to denote the citadel, from being the first point taken 
possession of as an habitation, (the builders of a town Tes > « 
commencing at the strongest point,) the conjecture of Miiller, fol-. 
lowed also by Thirlw., ii. p. 230, that this is the part of the city 
here intended, seems well grounded. It is, however, combated by 
B., on the local grounds that the ancient city of Aigina stood near 
the sea-shore and was on a dead level. The attempt of Nicodro- 
mus is also referred to by Aristot. Polit. v. 6, quoted by W. 

Cu. LXXXIX.—a. oi d KopivOior.. . . didodar eixoor véac, Of this 
succour the Corinthians afterwards reminded the Athenians, just 
before the commencement of the Pelop. War, 433 B. c, Cf. Thucyd. 
i 42. dwrivnyv—doiva, gratis dare per legem non licebat. Jelf, § 

80, 2. 

b. iypipy pup, by one day. Cf. Jelf, § 609, 1, quoted in i. 184, a. 

Cu XC Bath ot xaxéec, the men of substance. Cf. v. 30, a., 77, 5. 

Cu. XCII.—a. vie avdyry AapgOeioa, vessels pressed into his ser- 
vice. Cf. vi. 76,c. Thirlw. ii. c. 15, p. 262. 

b. Ecyoy Te ig... . cvvaréBnoav Aaxedapoviout, the vessels touched 
at the territory of Argos; and they (i.e. the men in the vessels) 
landed along with the Lacedemonians ; vaira, understood from the 
preceding véec, as in Thucyd. i. 7, wodirat from zéAeg, in the sen- 
tence teacror—dvwxiopéva. Cf. Jelf, § 373, Ellipse of the Subject. 

c. tm ’Apysiwy tai. Znuin, “ Argos never obtained so great au- 
thority in Argolis as Sparta did in Laconia, as in Argolis the 
Dorians divided themselves into several ancient and considerable 
towns; and to deprive Dorians of their independence seems to 
have been more contrary to the principles of that race than to 
expel them, as Sparta did the Messenians.—Argos was thus forced 
to content itself with governing, and being at the head of a league, 
which was to unite the forces of the country for common defence 
and to regulate all internal affairs. A union of this kind reall 
existed, though it never entirely attained its end. That it sti 
continued to exist 516 B. c. is clear, from the fact that when the 
inhabitants of Sicyon and Agina furnished Cleomenes with ships 
to be employed against Argos, each town was condemned to pay a 
fine of 500 talents. These penalties could not have been imposed 
by Argos as a single town, but in the name of a confederacy which 
was weakened and injured by this act.” Mill. Dor. i. p. 175. 

d, Swoaveocn.r.r. Cf. ix. 74. 
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Cu. XCIIT.—a. airoics avdpdo, men and all. Cf. Jelf, § 604, 1, 
quoted in i. 52, e. 

Cu. XCIV.—a. ‘O 8& Méipone—Cf.i.2,d. dvapyvncrovrég re 
c.t-A. Cf. v. 105. 

b. yijv re cai bbw, cf. iv. 126, b., v. 17. 

¢. "Aoragipvea—Cf. v. 25, and on his appointment as general, as 
the king’s nephew, iv. 167, a., and Thirlw. ii. ¢. 14, p. 231. 

Cu. XCV.—a. 1d ’Adjiov wediov, meminit Homerus, nominis 
caussam testatus, I]. vi. 200, fro: 6 carmediov rd AXniov olog adaro 
c.t.A. W. Cf. also v. 102, ¢., and the ref. there to H., whence it 
appears it was the mustering-place for the forces of Cilicia, and 
probably the adjacent provinces. On the history read Thirlw. ii. 
¢. xiv. p. 231. 

b. r@ mpotipy éreix.r.r. Cf. vi. 44. 

Cu. XCVI.—a. xpoogepduevor—accedentes, advecti, approaching, 
advancing. B. erumpentes, irruentes, bursting forth or out of i. 
Schw. in Lex. So also S.and L. Dict. Cf. v. 109, a., vii. 209, 6. 

b. ixetyov—sc. rov voiv, intended. i, 80,d. On évérpnoay ra ipa, 
ef. v. 102, a. 

Cu. XCVII.—a. tv rj ‘Pnvéy. Cf. the well-known passage in 
Thucyd. i. 13, iii. 104. 

b. éxi rocovrd ye dp0véw—ego enim et ipse in tantum certe sapio, B. 
am so far in my sound senses, have so much wisdom in me. This 
reading, adopted by Schw. and G., gives a sense preferable to the 
ért rotadra g¢povéw of the older editions. 

¢. ot dbo Ocoi—** The peaceful inhabitants of Delos fled to Tenos, 
leaving their rich temple with its treasures to the protection of the 
tutelary gods. They screened it by the fame of their sanctuary. 
The Persians had heard that Delos was the birth-place of two. 
deities, who corresponded to those which held the foremost rank 
in their own religious system, the sun and moon. This compari- 
son was probably suggested to them by some Gk who wished to 
save the temple. It seemed to be confirmed by the intimate union 
which the Delian legend established between the divine twins, 
whose simultaneous birth was not a universal tenet of the Gk 
Theology. Hence, though separately neither of them inspired 
the Barbarians with reverence, their common shrine was not only 
spared, but, if we may believe the tradition which was current in 
the days of Hdtus, received the highest honours from Datis. The 
main fact that the temple escaped, though surprising, cannot be 
denied. But the rest of the story is not more certain than the 
earthquake, by which, as the Delians reported, their island was 
shaken after the departure of the Persians, to announce the ca- 
lamities that impended over Greece.” -Thirlw. ii. p. 231. The 
same view of the agreement of Apollo and Artemis with the sun 
and moon of the Persians, is also taken by Creuzer, Symb. ii. p. 
146, quoted by B. Cf. also Mull. Dor. i. p. 311. 

Cu. XCVIII.—a. Axjrog éxvOn we Eeyor ot Afduork. 7. A. Thu- 
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cydides, (ii. 8,) however, states that a short time before the Pelop. 

ar, there was an earthquake at Delos, the first in the memory 
of man; whence Miller, Dor. i. p. 332, comes to the conclusion 
“that Hdtus had no knowledge of that mentioned by Thucydides, 
and that Thucydides had never heard of the other, which occurred 
before his time, nor had read the statement of Hdtus.” But as 
Hdtus lived, as is evident from vii. 133, 137, and from this very 
ch., in the Pelop. War, it is hardly probable that either he or Thu- 
cydides could have forgotten such a circumstance; hence Arnold, 
in his note on the passage, suggests that as in Thucyd. ii. e. 16, — 
dpri is used to describe what took place just after the Persian In- 
vasion, so in Thucyd. ii. 8, é\iyov must be taken, with the same 
degree of latitude, to mean 70 years. This explanation does not 
differ greatly from that of W. V.and Bloomfield consider the 
words we é\eyor ot Awe to show that the story rested on the ve- 
racity of the Delians, and that Hdtus and Thucydides did not be- 
lieve it. 

b. éxi yap Aapeiov x.r.rX. “ Darius Hystaspes 521—485 B. c. 
Xerxes I. 485— 465 p.c. Artabanus reigned 7 months. Arta- 
xerxes I. Long. 465—425, B.c.” Lists of kings, Smith’s D. of Gr. 
and R. Biog. Observe that Hdtus here speaks of the reign of 
Artaxerxes as past: he therefore wrote this after 425 B.c. D. p. 
31. Cf. i. 130, d. 

c. an’ abriwy Tév Kopugatwy x... from their leading powers them- 
selves contending for dominion. This undoubted allusion to the 
Pelop. War, seems the only one omitted in the excellent Chrono- 
logical Table in Long’s Summary of Hdtus. That Hdtus lived 
nearly to the conclusion of that struggle, is evident from i. 130, 6., 
and ili. 15, e. See also the remarks of D. 1.2. p. 31. 

d. divara 6:—xadéouv. That the conclusion of this ch. is Hdtus’ 
own composition is, at least, not doubted by H., who thence, as 
well as from the use he has made of the muster-roll of the Persian 
force, his powers of travelling, &c. &c., infers that Hdtus undoubt- 
edly understood the Persian language.—The perplexity that has 
arisen from the difference between the Gk historians and the Jew- 
ish chroniclers in the names of the kings of Persia, is the less to 
be wondered at, as the names of these monarchs were only titles 
or surnames of which Hdtus here gives a translation. H. Persians, 
Preface. 

Cu. C.—a. rove rerpaxiryidioue k.7.. Cf. v. 77, a. b. 

b. éxdereiv ripy wédw ic ra dkoa EiPoing, to leave the city and go to, 
&e. Jelf, § 646, 1. Cf. iii. 62, a. Thirlw. ii. p. 232, “ But the 
city of Eretria itself was wavering and divided, one party was 
honest but timid, and proposed to follow the example of the Nax- 
ians and retire to the mountains ; but there were others who were 
eager to purchase the favour of the Persians by betraying their 
country.” The dxpa were in the E. part of the island, between 
Carystus and Gerestus, a mountainous and rocky district, with an 
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iron-bound coast, that bore the name of rd Koi\a EiBoine, ef. viii. 
13, a., where the Persian fleet could not have approached. B. 
Cf. Virgil, Ain. xi. 260, “ Euboice cautes ultorque Caphareus.” V, 

€. ado 68 abréwyv, If Xenophon, Hell. iii. 1, 4, is to be believed, 
Gongylus the Eretrian was the only man who took part with the 
Persians, and received from Darius certain cities in Asia Minor as 
the reward of his treachery. B. ‘Eperpiiwy ra apara, the leading 
man among the Eretrians, cf. ix. 78, 6. 

Cu. Cl.—a. ra ipa ovdjoavreg x... Cf. v. 102, 6. “The city 
with its temples was plundered, burnt, and razed to the ground: 
according to one tradition, which, whoever, rests on the half-poeti- 
cal testimony of Plato, the Persian host swept the whole territory 
of Eretria, as it had done in Samos and other islands.” Thirlw, 7. /. 

Cu. CII.—a. caripyovric re ody — Athenienses in angustias 
cogentes et concludentes, reducing the Athenians to great straits. Cf. 
v. 63, and Thucyd. vi. 6. kxaréipyov abrodc rp rodtuw K+ T+r- 

b, iv yao 6 Mapabwy x.r.r. “The army landed in the plain, 
where a level tract, five miles in length and two in breadth, affords 
one of the few situations to be found in the rugged land of Attica, 
favourable to the movements of the cavalry.” Thirlw. /. 2. 

Cu. CIII.—a. orparnyoi dixa. Cf. H. P. A. §§ 152, 153, from 
which it will suffice to quote, that of the offices filled by elections 
by public vote, the most important were those connected with the 
army; namely, the ten Strategi, and ten Taxiarchs; with two 
Hipparchs and ten Phylarchs, for the command of the cavalry 
exclusively : that the navy was also commanded by the Strategi, 
for the Trierarchs cannot be considered public officers; that the 
paces qualifications for the Strategi were, that they should 

living in honourable matrimony and possess landed property; 
that their duties were not confined to service in the field and 
the enlistment of troops, but extended in time of peace to every 
thing connected with the service: that they had the right of 
calling public assemblies and proposing measures connected with 
their office ; and that, as their political influence and duties within 
the state increased, they receded further and further from the 
original design of their appointment; so that instead of the ten, who 
at first all took the field, only three were so employed, cf. Wach- 
smuth i. 2, p. 49, and eventually only two, cf. Boeckh, C&con. i. p. 
243, the third remaining in the city to attend to the immediate 
exigencies of the force employed. Cf. also in Smith’s D. of A., 
=rparnydc. (| 

. matipa Kipwva—Cf. vi.39—Al. avedicOat reOpizap—C. vi. 35, a. 

C. Twvrd ievsixnacOa x. t.r. transferred (the glory of) the same to 
Miltiades, &c. Thus B., following Schneider’s Lex. in considering 
ixgipeocOa as nearly =apadidova dvacnovyOijva in the next sentence ; 
a sense apparently preferable to Schw. Lex. Herod. éxgipec@as, 
reportare victoriam, followed in S. and L. D. Lange’s translation 
agrees with B., cibertrag er’s seinem leiblichen Bruder. 
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d. xépny rijc ua Koidne wadeopivne ddov. ultra viam, que, quod trans 
Celam ducat, nomen inde suum accepit. Schw. Ceele, the hollow, 
a demus in the suburbs of Athens, particularly used as a burial- 
place, near the Meletian gates and not far from the Cerameicus. 

Cu. CIV.—a. trodetdpevor, lying in wait for him. On the cause 
of Miltiades’ acquittal, viz. his conquest of Lemnos, though, ac- 
cording to the letter of Athenian law, he was liable to the penalty 
of tyranny, cf. Thirlw. ii. p. 236. 

Cu. CV.—a. tyepodpépov—a courier, one who can run during the 
entire day. %pepodpdpouc, ut Livii utar verbis xxxi. 24, Greeci yo- 
cant, ingens uno die cursu emetientes spatium ; qui iidem et dpopori- 
gukec vocantur et rjpepooxdrot, day-watchers, look-outs, Cf. vii. 182. B. 

b. Tlavde ipdv, Remains of this shrine are yet to be found under 
the Acropolis, not far from the narrow flight of steps which lead 
to the summit on the N. side. It was in a natural cave or grotto in 
the Cecropian rock, paxpai, or Kexporia wérpat 

¢. Napwadi—with a torch race ; \apradngopia, 8. Napradovyoc dywr, 
held in honour of Vulcan, Prometheus, Pan, Minerva, and Diana, all 
in some degree symbolic of the celestial or elementary fire. B. Hence 
called @oi wup¢dpo. The race was also called \apradodpopia, and 
the principal festival in which it was held, ‘Hgacreia ; as in honour 
of Vulcan; ef. viii. 98. Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Ant., Zampa- - 
dephoria, from which the following is borrowed. “ As to the man- 
ner of the \apzadngopia, there are some things difficult to under- 
stand. The case stands thus. We have two accounts, which 
seem contradictory.—First, it is represented as a course, in which 
a Aaprde was carried from one point to another by a chain of run- 
ners, each of whom formed a successive link. The first, after 
running a certain distance, handed it to the second, the second 
in like manner to the third, and so on, till it reached the point 
proposed. Hence the game is used by Herodotus, (viii. 98,) as a 
comparison whereby to illustrate the Persian dyyaphiov, by Plato, 
as a living image of successive generations of men, as also in the 
well-known line of Lucretius, ii. 77, 

é ‘Et quasi cursores vitai lampada tradunt.’ 

And it is said that the art consisted in the several runners carry- 
ing the torch unextinguished through their respective distances, 
those who let it go out losing all share of honour. Now, if this 
were all, such explanation might content us. But, secondly, we 
are plainly told that it was an dyoy, the runners are said apAdao0at ; 
some are said to have won («ay Aaprddt). The Schol. on Aristoph. 
Ran, 1085, talks of rove iordroug rpéyovrac, Which shows that a 
number must have started at once. 

* This second account implies competition. But in a chain of 
runners, each of whom handed the torch to the next man succes- 
sively, where could the competition be? One runner might be said 
to lose—he who let the torch out; but who could be said to win? 

“ We offer the following hypothesis in answer to this question 
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Suppose that there were several chains of runners, each of which 
had to carry the torch the given distance. Then both conditions 
would be fulfilled. The torch would be handed along each chain 
—which would answer to the first condition of successive delivery. 
That chain in which it travelled most quickly and soonest reached 
its destination would be the winner,—which would answer to the 
second condition, it moe race between competitors.” See more 
in Sheppard’s Notes on Theophrastus, p. 184. 

Cu. CVI.—a. devrepaiog x.r.d. “The Athenian courier travel- 
ling with breathless haste, reached ET ye the next day after he 
had left Athens.”—Thirlw. in /. In the article Pheidippides, Class. 
Dict., the distance between Athens and Sparta is computed at 
about 152 miles. So also D., p. 73, computes the distance at 26 
G. miles ;* which, reckoned at 40 stadia, or 44 English miles, see 
Mr. Cox’s note, p. 72, would make it about 156 English miles. 
Mr. Cox, however, states the distance between Athens and Sparta 
at about 117 Engl. miles; which would make Pheidippides’ feat 
no such marvel. 

b. rédki—aobevsorinn, and Greece has become weaker by an im- 
portant city. Cf. Jelf, § 609, 1, quoted in i. 184, a. jy yap iorapévov 
rov unvic x.r.X. Cf. vi. 57, c. Thirlw. remarks, “if the intentions 
of the Spartans were honourable, they did not feel the urgency of 
the juncture. The moon wanted some days of the full: to set out 
on an expedition in this interval, at least in the month then pass- 
ing, which was probably that of the great Carnean festival, was 
contrary to one of the fundamental maxims of their superstition ; 
and they dismissed the messenger with promises of distant suc- 
cour.” Inthe appendix 3d to the same vol. the question is dis- 
cussed of the date of this event and of the battle of Marathon, 
which it seems most probable fell on the 16th or 17th of the month 
Carneus or Metageitnion. That it was in the month Carneus alone 
that the Spartans would not set out before the full moon, is thought 
also by Mill. Dor. ii. p. 264. On the Carnea, ef. vii. 206, a. 

Cu. CVII.—a. mrapeiv ro rai Ba~a. See on omens drawn from 
things apparently of no importance when occurring at a critical 
moment, such as sneezing, twinkling of the eyes, tinkling of the 
ears, &c. Smith’s D. of A., Divinatio. 

Cu. CVIII.—a. tMXooar d: dde x. 7.d. Cf. v.79, a. Thucyd. iii. 55. 
A similar instance of zeal to that of the Platzans here spoken of, 
BonSéovrec TAarattec ravdnuei, occurred on Hannibal’s advance upon 
Rome, 211 s.c. “The Latin colony of Alba, having seen Han- 
nibal pass by their walls, and guessing the object of his march, 
sent its whole force to assist in the defence of Rome; a zeal which 
the Greek writers compared to that of Platea, whose citizens fought 
alone by the side of the Athenians on the day of Marathon.” 


* Mr, Cox says geographical miles, by which must be meant German geographical 
miles of 8101 yards each ; not English geographical miles of 2025 yards. 
Y 
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Arnold, H. of Rome, iii. p. 245. od cara ebvoiny xr. dr. Cf. on this 
charge against the Spartan character, ix. 54, a. 

b. ixucoupin oxen. a cold, i. e. vain, assistance. Cf. ix. 49,b. On 
the altar of the 12 gods, ef. ii. 7, b., and on the custom of suppli- 
ants, Smith’s D. of A., Ara. 

c. é¢ Bowrov¢ redéetv. to be reckoned as Beotians. Cf. ii. 51, a, 
‘Youde, cf. v. 74, a. 

Cu. CIX.—a. we d diya x.r.d. ‘The Athenian army was com- 
manded, according to the constitution of Cleisthenes, by ten ge- 
nerals: at their 9 Oe) was the Polemarch Callimachus, whose 
authority and influence was the only security for the unity of their 
zounsels. He was entitled by law to the command of the right 
wing, and to the casting vote in every question on which the voices 
of the ten should be equally split.”"—Thirlw. inZ On the Pole- 
march, and the nine Athenian archons generally, cf. H. P. A. § 
138, who observes that in the occasion here mentioned occurs the 
latest trace of the military character of this office. Cf. refs in vi. 
103, a., and Smith’s D. of A., Archon. : 

b. Osaiv ra iva vepsvrwv—Cf. vi. LI, b. 

Cu. CXI.—a. ad rairne yap rijc¢ payne, for from this battle, i. e. 
ever since the time of this battle. On the commemoration of the 
Plateans ia the Great Panathenea, cf. v. 56, a. 

b. rd orpuréredoy ééootpevorv x... “That the front of the Athe- 
nians might not be so unequal in length as to endanger their flanks, 
it was necessary that their ranks should be uniformly or partially 
weakened. Miltiades undoubtedly foresaw the consequences of 
his arrangement, when he strengthened his wings at the expense 
of the centre, which was opposed to the ga us perhaps the 
only formidable, part of the enemy’s force. Thirlw. in Z 

Cu. CXII.—a. ra opdyia w.r.rd. Cf. vi. 76, 5. 

b. we axeiOnoay ot’ AQ. x.7.d. when the Athenians were moved for- 
ward, lit. let loose against the enemy, they advanced at a run. B. 
aweiOnoay Ion. for ageiOnoay. 1 aor. pass. from aginut. 

Cc. pavinv te Toist.... adeOpinv, they imputed madness to the 
Athenians, and that, a madness that would altogether be their ruin. 
Cf. viii. 10. See on the narrative, Thirlw. /. /. ii. c. 14, p. 239, 
seqq., and the remarks of D. 8, 1, p. 132. 

wu. CXIII.—a. Sdeau—Cf. iii. 93, d., vii. 64, a., and on Mara- 
thon, vi. 102, 6., and Marathon, Class. Dict. +d rerpappévoy, cf. 
Jelf, § 436, y., quoted in i. 136, d. 

d. zip re aireov x.r.X. Hdtus, when he wrote this, had probably 
in his mind Hector’s address to the Trojans, I]. xv. 718, Oicere wip 
«.7-A. Schw. 

Cu. CXIV.—a. Kuviyepoc «.7.. “The victors took 7 ships, 
and Cynegirus, a brother of the poet Aischylus, gained immortal 

lory, by clinging to one till his hand was cut off with a hatchet. 
allimachus and one of the generals, Stesilaus, were also left on the 
field.” Thirlw. in —zévy, action, engagement. Cf. iv. 1,0., vii. 224. 
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b. rév dgddorwy vnic, “The ad¢dacrov, in Latin aplustre, was an 
ornament of wooden planks which constituted the highest part of 
the poop of a ship... It rose immediately behind the gubernator 
who held the eg a and guided the ship, and it served in some 
degree to protect him from the wind and rain.—In consequence of 
its conspicuous position and beautiful form, the aplustre was often 
taken as the emblem of maritime affairs. It was carried’ off as a 
trophy by the conqueror in a naval engagement.—Juvenal, x. 135, 
mentions it among the decorations of a triumphal arch.” See 
Smith’s D. of A., Aplustre ; from which the above is borrowed. A 
figure is there given of the ornament. 

Cu. CXV.—a. avaxpovedpevoc—citatis s. valide pulsatis remis 
sese recipientes ; pushing or rowing off in haste. Schw. In S. and 
L. D., Schw.’s earlier interpretation of retiring or putting off by 
backing water (cf. viii. 84, a.) is preferred. It seems, however, 
rather irreconcilable with what is said about Cynegirus’ seizing 
the apXacrov. 

b. airin de toxye—sc. above, used inversely for airiny tcyor. a charge 
or imputation was laid at their door, they were accused or charged. See 
S. and L. D., airia.—* the house of the Alemeonids was charged 
with having hoisted a shield, as a signal to invite them. Thirlw. 

Cu. CX VI.—a. wc rodiv siyov—as they were off in regard to feet, 
as ft as their feet could carry them. Cf. i. 30, ¢., ix. 59, viii. 107. 

. THoe vnvoi UrEpawpnlévTes Parhoov x. r.r.—laying to with their 
ships off Phalerum, for this was then the arsenal of the Athenians, off 
this, I say, holding in their ships, (i. e. riding at anchor,) they then, &c. 

Cu. CX VII.—a. ’Ey ratry rj «.r.d. On the loss on either side 
and the real numbers of the two armies, the numerical inequality 
of which may probably be reduced to a proportion of five to one, 
see the excellent remarks of Thirlw. ii. c. 14, p. 242, and on the 
legends of the fight, p. 243.—rod (for 0d) rd yévecov—onidZew. Cf. 
Jelf, § 889, a., Accus. with Infin. instead of Forbin Jinitum in Oratio 
obliqua, quoted in i. 24, a. 

H. CXVIII.—a. dv tréiwy sixom, after twenty years. Jelf, § 627, 
2. CF. iii. 97, 0. 

Cu. CXIX.—a. aX4G ogtac.... tv orabup iwiirod. ‘ When the 
captive Eretrians were brought to Darius, he was satisfied, cf. vi. 
30, a., with planting them in a part of his own domain, in the 
Cissian village of Ardericca.” Thirlw. This royal residence, 
oraQpoc, station or mansion on the royal road, (cf. v. 52, a.,) as D., 
y 57, terms it, “which was 53 miles from Susa, is not to be con- 

ounded with the Babylonian Ardericca.” i. 185, d. On the Per- 
sian custom of transplanting captive nations, cf. ii. 104, a., i. 155, 
d, On Cissia, ef. iii. 91, g. 

b. dvrhéerai—xndovniy, tt is baled out with a crane, or hydraulic en- 
gine, cf. i. 193, b. deEapévny, a cistern, cf. iii. 9, b. ixoriWac, dipping 
down, cf. iii. 130, d., and ii. 136, ec. 

¢. 0: Kai péxpt tuto x.7.. “~ Hdtus remarks that these unwilling 

xy 2 
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colonists preserved their native language still in hts time, that is, 
in the time of his actual presence there. Had he not visited and 
himself found there these transplanted Greeks, what he says of 
their language would not have been worth his mentioning so early 
as the second, or even the third generation—one more proof this 
that Hdtus performed his travels in his riper years.” D. Z. . 

Cu. CX X.—a. dioyidvor—* The number of the Spartan reinforce- 
ment is so small as to lend some colour to a tradition, which rests 
on the authority of Plato, the slightest of all on such points, that 
they had been occupied in suppressing some insurrection in 
senia.” Thirlw. c. xiv. p. 244. Gore rprraion x. r.d. ef. vi. 106, a. 

Cu. CXXI1.—a. Odtpa dé pork. 7... On this ch. see the remarks 
of D. p. 42. . 

Cu CXXIL—a. This whole chapter is by L. and others thought 
spurious: it is retained in B. as genuine, on the authority of Schw., 
G., and Matthie; though he considers the words pyjpny ... . éxew 
certainly not written by Hdtus. 

b. WbOea dé rpdrepoy dvedopevoc x.7.A. This first vietory of Cal- 
lias falls probably in Olymp. liv. 564 B.c. B. ipavepwOn be rove 
“EAAnvac, inclaruit, conspicuus fuit apud omnes Grecos. Schw. Lex. 
reOpinmy, cf. vi. 35, a. 

Cu. CXXIII.—a. of ’AAcpawvida «.7.d. Cf. v. 62, 5. d., 63, a. 
seqq., 66, &., vi, 131, &., and on Pisistratus, Harmodius, &c., v. 55, 
b., and refs. 

Cu, CXXV.—a. pic rijy dwpeny .... mpoctdepe, ad donum illud, 
sc. capiendum, tale inventum attulit Callias: to be able to take such a 
present as this he brought to bear or applied the following contrivance, 
Schw. B., suggests that perhaps éwvrdy may be understood after 
moocep. accessit, se attulit, ad id quod ipsi erat permissum. 

b. cai xpdc, and in addition. Cf. Jelf, § 640, quoted in iii. 74, a. 
reOomrmorpogicac, Cf. vi. 35, a., and Pind, Pyth. vii. 13, where pro- 
bably the same victory that Hdtus here speaks of is alluded to as 
pia & éxxperrc Aioc OXvpziac. W 

Cu. CXXVI.—a. roiot KAsuobivng .... lye, for whom Clisthenes 
had made a race-course and a palestra, and kept them ready for this 
very purpose, viz. for trying the merits of the rivals. On the contest 
for the hand of the d. of Clisthenes, cf. Thirlw. i. c. x. p. 425, 
where, with regard to the Pheidon, king of Argos, mentioned in 
the next chapter, it is given, as the most probable hypothesis, that 
Hdtus confounded him with the more ancient king of the same 
name, 

Cu. CXXVII.—a. # dt 2éBapic—On the dissensions that raged 
in this town, and its destruction, 510 B. c., ef. Thirlw. ii. c. xii. p. 
153, seqq. Cf. also on Siris, v. 44, 4. rot taeppivrog re “ENAnvac 
x.t.A. who surpassed the Greeks in strength. On the accus. here, 
cf, Jelf, § 504, obs. 2. 

b. @eidwvog x. r.X. On the power of Pheidon I., 748 B. c., his 
introduction of a new system of weights and measures, and his 
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depriving the Eleans of their presidency at the Olympic games, 
ef. Thirlw. i. c. 9, p. 358, and c. 10, p. 385, also H. P. A. § 33. Kai 
Alny tx Maiov «.r.d. and Laphanes s. of Euphorion, an Azenian from 
the city of, &c. Azania, a district of Arcadia on the borders of Elis. 

¢, rév Zeoradiwyv—This family and that of the Aleuade, of which 
it was a branch, were the two most noble in Thessaly. “ An 
Aleuas, or a Scopas, were upon extraordinary occasions invested 
with the chief command in war, but the dignity was not hereditary. 
The spirit of most of the states of Thessaly was aristocratic; the 
Aleuadz in Larissa, and the Scopade in Cranon, appear in par- 
ticular to have been the relics of royal houses retaining the charac- 
teristics of Tyrannies,” &c. H.P. A.§ 178 Cf. Smith’s C. D., 
Aleuas, Thirlw. i. c. 10, p. 438, and v. 63, 5. 

Cu. CXXVIII.—a. dpyijc, temper, disposition, turn of mind. Cf. 
i. 73, ¢. tv rf ovveoroi, during the banquet, while feasting. Schw. 
Cf. S. and L. D. on the word. 

b. Kuywedidyox—On Cypselus and his descendants, cf. v. 92, § 2, 
d., and Thirlw. i. c. 10, p. 419. : 

Cu. CXXIX.—a. ‘Q¢ dt—rot ydpou, and when the appointed day 
came for the celebration or consummation of the marriage. W. xara- 
chore, from placing the bride on the couch, or from reclining at the 
marriage feast. On the double gen. here, cf. Jelf, § 543, 1, quoted 
in vi. 2, a. 

b. wai Ty AEyopévy éc Td pécov. and on whatever might happen to be 
the subject of conversation ; sermonibus in medio propositis, s. coramn 
reliquis habitis. B. In the line above, we d awd deixvov éyévovro, 
and when they were after supper, after they had done supper, Jelf, § 
620, 2,’Axo. Temporal. Departure from a point, after. 

€. Katéxwy Todddv rode GAove—greatly attracting the attention of 
the rest ; occupying them in observing him ; or it may mean restrain- 
tng, deterring, by his skill in the art, the others from entering into 
a contest with him. Schw. 

d. iupéidkaay. “ Each department of the Drama had a peculiar 
style of dance suited to its character. That of Tragedy was called 
éupédrsra; that of Comedy, xdpdaz ; that of the Satyric drama, cic. 
Gk Theatre, p. 126. 1t is probable, however, from what follows, 
that the tune of the dance here spoken of was of the Comic or 
lascivious kind, in which sense Hesychius, quoted by Schw., says 
the word is sometimes used. 

e. doyijcaro—oynparia = dpxouc. -Accus. of cognate notion. Jelf, 
§ 556, b. Cf. Miller, Dor. ii. p. 344, referring to this passage. 
“ Peculiar kinds of Lacedeemonian dances were in existence at the 
time of Clisthenes of Sicyon; they consisted as well of motions of 
the hands as of the feet, as Aristoxenus states of several ancient 
national dances.” Cf. also Smith’s D. of A., Saltatio and Chorus. 

Sf. dxd robrov pév rotro obvopdtera, from this circumstance there- 
Sore this proverb took its oriyin. 

Cu. CXXX.—a. éyyvi—vopoor xt. I betroth my daughter 
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according to (in agreement with) the customs of the Athenians, Cf. 
Jelf, § 634, 3, ¢. 

Cu. CXXXI.—a,. Ky\tobévng 6 rac guddc x. r. \.—Cf. notes on y. 
66, seqq., and on Clisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, v. 67, a. 

b. ovréc re 6) x.7r.rX. The following table, for the better part of 
which the reader is indebted to the Oxford Chron. Tables, will 
show the genealogy which follows. See further on the Aleme- 
onidez, refs given in vi. 123, a. 

ALCMZON. 


Megacles, rival of Peisistratus, i. 52. 
Alemzon—é Kpoicou feivos, Vi. 125. 


tea (es vi. 129, married Soe d. of Clisthenes of Sicyon. 





Clisthenes, v. 66, Hippocrates 
vi. 131. | 





Megacles Agariste, m. Xanthippus, s. of 
Ariphron, viii. 131. 
Dinomache, m. Cleinias, Pericles, who was guardian and 
viii. 17, a. 2nd cousin to Alcibi- 
Alcibiades, ades, 

Cu. CXXXII.—a. Mera d «.7r.X. On the circumstances nar- 
rated in this and the following chs, cf. Thirlw. ii. c. 14, p. 245. 
Tpwpa, overthrow, i. 18, a. 

Cu. CKXXIII.—a. xpdcynua—a pretext. Cf. iv. 167, 6. 

b. ry paduora Eoxe x. 7.d., and in several places where the wall was 
easy of assault, there, at night, it was raised to double its original 
height. toxe, Epic and Ion. for jy, “was ;” in Homer used as a 
simple imperfect; in Hdtus it denotes a frequent repetition. Cf. 
i. 196, vii. 119. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 217, obs. , 

Cu. CXXXIV.—a. izolaxopov—an under priestess. Cf. Smith’s 
D. of A., Zaxopor. 

ps Oeopod. Anunrpoc—cf. ii. 171, b. and refs. épxoc.... péyapor, 
ef. i. 47, a. 

Cu. CXXXV.—a. ¢ratpwe Fywy, being poorly or ill, cf. iti. 129, b. 

b. ei xaraxypnoovra—tf they shall put to death, despatch, cf. iv. 


, a. 

Cu. CXXXVI.—a. d¢ Oavdrov imayayov x. r.d.— who, having 
brought a capital charge against Miltiades before the commons, ee a 
cuted him for having deceived the Athenians. @avarov. Cf. Jelf, § 
SOL, obs. 1, Causal Gen. The fine or punishment is also in the 
genitive, the fine being considered as the equivalent of the offence. 
id r. dj. the preposition referring to his being set below the judge, 
the judgment-seat being raised, i elf, § 639, ii. 1, a. On the ad- 
dition of civerey, cf. Jelf, § 501, obs.2. See H. P. A. § 128—130, 
and Smith’s D. of A., ’ExeAnsia. 

b. mpoxepévov dt abrov «.r.d. “ He was brought on a couch into 
court, where his brother Tisagoras pleaded for him before the 
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people, which sat at once as judge and as sovereign. As judge it 
condemned him; as sovereign, on the ground of his services at 
Marathon and at Lemnos, it commuted the capital penalty for a 
fine of fifty talents. As he could not immediately raise this sum, 
he was cast into prison, where he soon after died of his sore.” 
Thirlw. ii. p. 245. In his discussion of the justness of this sen- 
tence, Thirlw. hardly seems to clear the Athenians from the charge 
of gross ingratitude. According to Plato, in the Gorgias, p. 516, 
E., quoted by W., Miltiades was at first condemned to be thrown 
down the barathrum, from which, after all, he had but a narrow 
escape. It was into this horrible pit garnished with spikes or a 
grating at the mouth to prevent the escape of the criminal, and 
spiked at the bottom to lacerate or kill him, that the Persian 
heralds were cruelly thrown, vii. 133. Cf. Wachsmuth, ii. p. 254. 
Much of the same kind was the dungeon now shown at Rome as 
the Tullianum Robur, or Carcer, where criminals were thrown. 
See the quotations given in Smith’s D. of A., Carcer. 

Cu. CXXXVII.—a. Ajjuvoy w.r.d. Tlekacyoi x.7-d. See on 
the narrative Thirlw. ii. c. xiv. p. 237; on the Pelasgians, &c., v. 26, 
a., i. 57, a., 94, h., and on Hecatzeus, ii. 143, a., and D. p. 85. 

b. Wedacyoi, tei re x.r.X. The construction of what follows in 
this ch, is noticed by Matth. Gr. Gr. § 631. Anacolutha take place 
peecipely when the principal proposition is interrupted by a 
parenthesis. After longer parentheses the principal proposition 
itself is left incomplete: Herod. vi. 137. Iedaoyoi x. 7.d. ... « etre 
ddixwe .... then follows a parenthesis, rotiro yap obk txyw dpacat, 
&c., containing the different causes assigned of that expulsion, to 
the end of the chapter, and to the commencement of c. 138, raira 
62 ’AOnvaioe Nyouor, and the continuation of the interrupted pro- 
position, oi dé MeXacyoi otro, &c. 

c. drei re yap ideiv x.r.d. See Thirlw. i. ch. ii. p. 38. 

d. riv ’Evvedxpovvor, the nine springs. This fountain, which was 
also called Callirhoe, took its rise at the foot of Mt Hymettus. 
The water was conducted by the Pisistratide into Athens, as ap- 
pears from Thucyd. ii. 15, and distributed through nine pipes. See 
Smith’s D. of A., Aque Ductus. 

Cu. CXXXVIII.—a. ot & Medacyoi obro «.r.d. Cf. iv. 145, 
and Thirlw. ii. c. xiv. p. 237. aevrneovripove ornodpevor, placing 
their fifty-oared galleys in convenient positions. 

b. rac rév’ AOnvaiwy yuvaicac—* It is worth while observing that 
the Athenians, who called themselves ’A@nvaio, never gave their 
women the name.of ’A@nvaiat, because Minerva is called in Homer 
"A@nvaia. They designated their women by a periphrasis, as here, 
or by the word ’Aorai, because Athens was called “Acrv, or the 
city, by way of excellence.” L., in the Oxfd. Transl. On the 
festival here spoken of at Brauron, cf. Smith’s D. of A., Brauronia. 

¢. ei On) dtaywwiorouy ... . d0ev morcover; quidnam facturi essent 
hi pueri, quando adulti forent, qui jam constitutum habeant sibi in- 
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vicem presto esse contra legitimarum uxorum pueros atque his velint 
dominari? Schw., “if (thought they) these boys are already minded 


’ to aid each other against the children of our legitimate wives and are 


~ 


now trying to domineer over them, what, forsooth, will they not do 
when they are grown to man’s estate ?” 

d. robe dpa Odavtt dvdpac, «.r.X. As Thoas, according to the 
tradition, was preserved by Hypsipyle, it is better, either with B., 
to translate, their husbands who came with Thoas to Lemnos, or with 
Schw., their husbands who lived with Thoas, i. e. in his time, than 
with L. to understand that Thoas was killed as well as the others. 

e. vevomicrar.... Anpma kadéeoOa. Cf. Aschyl. Choeph. 631. 

Kaxéy de moecBeverat rd Ajyurioy 

Ady" yodrat dt dyrobev Kara- 

mwrvoroy’ Hkacev O& TiC 
rd deevdy ad Anpviowt mhpaoww. 

Cu. CXXXIX.—4. ore yij xapriv x.r.d. Cf. iii. 65, where the 
same calamities are imprecated by Cambyses, and Thirlw, /. 2, 

Cu. CXL.—a. irnotiwy dvipwv—The Etesian or periodical northerly 
winds, ‘They blew in the Agean 40 days from the rising of the 
dog-star.” Cf. vii. 168, and ii. 20, where they are the Egyptian mon- 
soons, which blew from the north all the summer. §S. and L. D. 

By ae c's is eB, TSS cos é¢ rv Ajjpvoy, “ From Elzos in the Cher- 
sonese of Thrace to Lemnos is only 38 G. miles.” R. § 24, p. 679. 
Cf. also iv. 86, a. 

c. ‘Hoaortec. The name of the town Hephastia, as also Mthalia, 
the ancient name of the island, arose without doubt from the vol- 
canic nature of the whole place; so often alluded to in the legends 
of Lemnos as the seat of Vulcan’s forge. Cf. Soph. Philoct. 800. 
Il. i. 593; and Smith’s C. D., Lemnos. 
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PREPARATIONS OF DARIUS—HIS DEATH—SUCCESSION OF XERXES 
—HIS EXPEDITION AGAINST GREECE, DOWN TO THE BATTLE 
OF THERMOPYLE. 


Cu. I.—a. reyapaypivov—from yapdcow, to sharpen, or whet ; 
hence, to exasperate or enrage. Cf. Eurip. Med. 156, quoted by 
Schw.  xeivw rode 7} yapdooov. See on the narrative, Thirlw. ii. c. 
15, p. 248, seqq. 

b. viac—ships of war. i. q. vijec paxpai, cf. vi. 48, i. 2, b., as dis- 
tinguished from zdoia, transports. V. 
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c. 4 Acin oviero—Asia was in commotion. S.andL.D. “For 
three years all Asia was kept in a continual stir: in the fourth, 486 
B. C., Darius was distracted by other cares; by a quarrel in his 
family and by an insurrection in Egypt.” Thirlw. ii. p. 248. On 
the previous chronology of the war and the events that led to it, 
ef. vi. 46, a. On the subsequent events see Clinton’s Fast. Hell. 
or the Chronological Table in Long’s Summary, p. 162, and com- 
- with the Oxfd Tables, or the Chronology at the end of E. 

ist. of Gr. 

Cu. Il.—a, we dei pw aroditavra x.r.d. “For the preventing of. 
civil war in the empire, it was an ancient usage among the Per- 
sians, that, before their king went out to any dangerous war, his 
successor should be declared.” Prid. Connect. pt. i. bk. iv. The 
existence of this law appears to be mentioned by Hdtus alone. W. 
Another instance of it occurs in i. 208, ¢., Cyrus committing the 
kingdom to Cambyses before setting out against the Massagete: 
so in Thucyd. i. 9, quoted by W., Baiyalionan before marching 
set the Heraclide, gives the government into the hands of 

treus. 

b. jjoav yap Aap. x.r.X. On the children and wives of Darius cf. 
ili. 88, c. On the right of succession and respect to the family of 
Cyrus among the Persians, cf. iii, 2, 4., 88, a., and the refs to H. 

Cu. I] ].—a. Anpdpnrog «.r.d.. Cf. vi. 70. 

b. xd éwvrod, rather than, or, in preference to himself, potius quam 
ipsum. Hisch. Sep. c. Th. 930. dvodaipwy xpd raciv yuvair. Cf. 

elf, § 619, 3, 8. 

¢. » yap” Arooca tixe rd wav kodroc. See H. Persians, ch. ii. p. 
229, seqq.—‘‘ Among the powerful causes of the decay of the em- 
so was the monstrous corruption of the court, or rather of the 
varem. Every thing was here subject to the influence of the 
eunuchs, of the reigning queen, or, still more, of the queen-mother. 
It is necessary to have studied in the Court History of Ctesias the 
character and violent actions of an Amytis or Amestris, or still 
more a Parysatis, to form an adequate idea of the nature of such 
a harem-government, &c. Cf. also p. 256, ix. 109, 113, and Ctesias, 
Pers, 42, &c. As the selection of the heir was left to the monarch, 
cf. iii. 2, b., and his decisions were commonly influenced by his 
queen, the power of the queen-mother became still more consider- 
able among the Persians than among the Turks. As the education 
of the heir to the crown was mainly intrusted to his mother, she 
did not fail early to instil a spirit of dependence on her wishes, 
from which the future king was rarely able to emancipate himself. 
The narratives of Hdtus and Ctesias respecting the tyrannical in- 
fluence of Parysatis, Amestris, and others, bear ample testimony to 
the fact.” 

Cu. 1V.—a. otdé ot ¥eyévero x. 7.d. Cf. iii. 142, a. In the fol- 
lowing year, before he had ended his preparations against Egypt 
and Attica, he died, and Xerxes mounted the throne; 485 B. c. 
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The authority of Hdtus for the fact of Darius’ death before con- 
quering Egypt, is of course to be preferred to that of Aristotle, 
Rhet. 1. c. 20, who asserts the contrary, probably because it suited 
his purpose as a popular example, without paying much regard to 
historical accuracy. Thirlw. 

Cu. V.—a. 6 roivuy Ziptnc «.r.X. On the character of Xerxes 
cf. Thirlw. ii. c. 15, p. 249. On Mardonius cf. vi. 43, a. ¢. 

b. Aéorxora, Observe that this title, properly used by a slave to 
his master, is here used by a Persian subject to his sovereign; who 
is similarly styled in vii. 35, 38, &c. &c. In the same feeling the sub- 
ject nations are called dodo. Cf. vii. 9, 96, ix. 48. B. Cf. on the 
treatment of the conquered nations, iii. 117, 6., and H. Pers, ch. 
ii. p. 218, seqq. On the leading idea contained in ix. 116, 6., ef. 

. 260. . 


2 c. obrog piv... repswpdc.—this speech of his was of a revengeful 
nature, had revenge in view, B., or, was a plea for vengeance. §. and 
L. D. xapevOnnny rivde, the following digression. Cf. vii. 171. 

Cu. V1.—a. carepyacaro—either, he overcame, conquered the re- 
luctance of Xerzes, or, understanding & éGobdero, he accomplished 
what he desired, Schw., quoted by B. he prevailed over, persuaded ; 
S. and L. D. 

b. ’AXevadéiwy «7.4. “The Thessalian house of the Aleuads, 
either because they thought their power insecure, or expected to 
increase it by becoming vassals of the Persian king, sent their 
emissaries to invite him to the conquest of Greece.” Thirlw. ii. c. 
15, p. 250. Cf. vi. 127, ¢. 

C. Tpocwpéyorré ol, m4 a8 themselves eagerly to him, or, were press 
tng or urgent on him. Much in the same, but in hardly so strong, 
a sense, is mpocegépero used in this ch. Schw. On Onomacritus 
and his trade in oracles, see the remarks of Thirlw. 1. 7.  dtadérny, 
most probably, one who puts into order, or, one who collects and 
arranges oracles. Lobeck quoted by B. 

d. iurrouwy—inserting, interpolating. On the verses ascribed to 
Muszus, ef. v. 90, 3. 

€. kaTéeye THY ypnopav—gquoted, or, recited some of his oracles. 
Gen. Partit. Cf. i elf, § 533, 3, quoted in iv. 135, 6. On the opt. 
azixoro with the participle d«we, expressing a frequently recurring 
action, cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 521. 

SJ. eheye rév re ‘EXAjorovrov ... + tnyedpevoc. “ Sometimes, when 
two actions are expressed, one of which has a greater extent and 
comprehends the other, the latter is put in the participle, where 
we should have put the finite verb. Math. Gr. Gr. § 556, obs. 1. 

Cu. VII.—a, devripy piv rei x.7.X. The revolt of Egypt, 486 
B. c.—Again subjected by Xerxes, 484 B. c. Inarus revolts in 460 
B.c., and overthrows Achemenes. Cf. E. Orient. H. Chron. Tabl.— 
An event that dates after the close of Hdtus’ history; cf. i. 130, 0. 
On Achemenes, and the events in Egypt in connexion with him, 
ef. iii. 12, 6, 
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Cu. VIII.—a. Hiptng dé... . ctdNoyov ézixAnroy... . txoero, B. 
cautions the reader against supposing that it was a common cus- 
tom among the Persians for the monarch to summon such an 
assembly as we here read of; or, that such an assembly was legally 
recognised among them. The monarch was of course despotic; 
and a council of the nature here mentioned, if in reality ever sum- 
moned, met rather to deliberate on the manner in which a project 
should be executed, than to discuss whether it should be executed. 
In the words, “if any reliance could be placed on the story told 
by Hdtus, about the deliberations held in the Persian cabinet,” 
Thirlw. appears to entertain a well-grounded doubt as to the truth 
of the whole narration. Indeed, the introduction of such an episode 
is so much in character with the genius of our author, bearing, as 
it does, no small resemblance to a discussion among the heroes of 
his favourite Homer, and is so perfectly in unison with his Greek 
ideas, that it would seem more probable that we owe the present 
ch. to the peculiar turn of our author’s mind, than to any correct 
information that he was likely to have received on the subject. 
Cf. iii. 80, a., and H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 258. ‘ Another consequence 
of such a system, viz. the harem-government, cf. vii. 3, c., was the 
insignificance of any thing that could be properly called a council 
of state. Affairs of public importance were discussed in the in- 
terior of the seraglio, under the influence of the queen-mother, the 
favourite wife, and the eunuchs. It was only on occasions of great 
expeditions being meditated, or the like, that councils were held 
for any length of time, to which the satraps, the tributary princes, 
and the commanders of the forces were invited. Herod. vii. 8, 
viii. 67. The principal question was for the most part already 
settled, and the debate respected only the means of carrying it into 
execution. Even in this point, however, the despotic character of 
the government manifested itself; since he who gave any advice, 
was obliged to answer for its issue; and in case of ill success the 
penalty fell on his own head.” 

b. § 1. obr' abrig xarnyfjoopa K.7.r.—neither will I go before, or, 
lead the way in establishing this law among you. rpewnoaper fr. 
derpepizw, cf. i. 190, we have remained quiet. B. Cf. ix. 53, arpé- 
pac sixov 7d orparér. they kept quiet, or, halted the army. 

ce. § 2. rag “AOhvac, ot ye tue «.r.X. The mascul. of refers to 
"AOnvaioe understood from ’A@jvac. Cf. vi. 92, 0. obm téyeverd ot. 
Cf. iii. 142, a. 

d. § 3. yiy ri Tlepoida «.r.X.— We shall make the heavens the 
only limits to the Persian dominion ; more literally, we shall render, © 
or display the land of Persia bordering, or, abutting on, i. e. bounded 
by, the heavens alone; for the sun will look down upon no country 
bordering upon ours, but I shall make the whole of them, &c. &c. A 
few lines above, dvdprnpat orpar. I am prepared to lead an expedi- 
tion. Cf. i. 90, a. 
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€. § 4. bv rperépov. in our land, among us. Cf. i. 35, d.* On dépa 
ra ryuwr. cf. iii. 84, a., vi. 41, a. 

J. riOnue rd mpaypa tg péicov, I lay the matter before you to be dis- 
cussed. Cf. vi. 129, db. 

Cu. IX.—a. imiveo x. r.. You have hit the right points, sermone 
tuo verum acu tetigisti. Schw. karayeddoat ipiv—On the dative 
here, instead of the gen., cf. Jelf, § 589, 3, § 629, obs., and ef. iii. 
155, vii. 146. . 

b. dobdove Eyouev—Cf. vii. 5, 5. B. calls attention to the boastful — 
exaggeration of this assertion. Of the Sacians, that is, the Sey- 
thians, (cf. vii. 64, b.,) only a part obeyed the king of Persia, iii. 93, 
d,; only a very small part of India, iii. 98; and of the Ethiopians 
only those close to Egypt, iii. 97. 

ce. § 2. ob« AOor é¢ rotrou Aéyov Wore payecOar—nunguam ad ejus 
rei rationem et caussam, ut mecum in certamen descenderent, venisse. 
W.. they did not even come to the matter or consideration of that, i. e. 
they never so much as entertained the notion of fighting. Cf. iii. 99, b. 
According to Schw., é¢ rotrov M6yor = é¢ rovro. 

d. § 3. txiA\eyvac—having softened down, smoothed over the speech of 
Xerxes. Cf. viii. 142, d. dAeyvac «.7.d. smoothing over, putting a 
Jair appearance on the speech of Mardonius. 

Cu. X.—a. § 1. Goren riv ypvody riv.... Tov dpeiyw. As un- 
alloyed gold cannot be Matingaiaben from alloyed by being rubbed 
upon it, it is agreed by Schw., B., and Creuzer, that by raparpiy. 
GX. xovog must be understood, not, when we have rubbed wt upon 
other, i, e. alloyed gold, but, when we have rubbed it, (viz. upon a 
touchstone, sic Baoavor, the lapis Lydius,) with or beside other gold ; 
i.e. we know the pure from the alloyed by rubbing them both upon a 
touchstone, and seeing the difference of the marks they leave. So also 
S. and L. D. , 

b. tyw dé kai marpix.r.r. Cf. iv. 83. 

b. § 2. wat dx) cvvhvaxe—Aoristus h. 1. latius patet. Verte acei- 
dere sane potest ; it may in truth come to pass, &c. Nun kann es 
sich zutragen. Lange. B. 

c. otkwy audortpy ot éxwpnoe. well then, put the case, that they do 
not succeed in both ways ; i. e. both by land and sea. See the able 
discussion on the Greek Aorist in Sheppard’s Theophrastus, Ap- 
pend. i. Its use here seems to come under the head there men- 
tioned in p. 267, as denoting an action possible at some time, 
and not tied down to a particular instance, actually occurring. 
Since the above was written, I have observed that the passage is 
noticed in Jelf, § 403, 2 (cf. also § 860, 8). He says, The Aorist 
is also used, like the Pft, to express future events which must 
certainly happen. The absence of any definite notion of time 
expresses yet more forcibly than the Pft. the inevitable, and, 
as it were, actual development of that which as yet is future. Cf. 
Hom. I]. iv. 160—162, aréricav. So here otcwy dygor. it succeeds 
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not in both points,so much must be considered as certain as if it 
already happened. Cf. Soph. Ant. 303, éxpafay. Eur. Med. 78, 
arwopecd’. ap’, there quoted. 

d. § 3. ravroia éyivovro .. . . dedpevor—tried all sorts of ways, used 
every means, in their entreaties to the Ionians, &c. Cf. Jelf, § 690, 
1, iu. 124, a., ix. 109, ec. On Histizeus, cf. iv. 137. duépyacro ay, 
ef. ix. L11,d. én’ dvdpi ye évi «.r.d., that the whole state of the 
Persians was in the power of, or depended on one, single man. Cf. 
viii. 29, 6. 

e. § 5. odd t@.... evi; The verb gavrdtecOa, which some- 
times means to appear, as in iv. 124, here signifies, to show them- 
selves with pride, to make a show, or parade: imsignem aliquam pre 
se speciem ferre atque ostentare. vite, to grate, or irritate, here, 
to provoke, or arouse the jealousy of. Schw. On the sentiment, 
ef. Hor. ii. Od. x. 9, “ Sapius ventis,” &c., and Aisch. Perse, 817 
—831, ed. Diod. B. See remarks in Introd. p. v., and D. p. 130. 

J: a gravows dove, male audire—to be injurtously or tll spoken 
of. B. 


g. StaBor} yap tort devsrarov. Cf. Pind. Pyth. ii. 76, ed. Dissen, 
Gpaxoy kaxdy dpdoréporg SiaBodrav irogaituc x.7.. W. And the- 
comment. of Dissen, vol. ii. p. 197. py... yévgra. Ne wgitur sie 
unquam fiat, let it not so happen, may it never so come to pass. B. Cf. 
Jelf, § 420, 3. 

A.§ 8. jpéwy dé dugdoriowy mapaBaddopivwy ra réxva. while both of us, 
i.e. let both of us, expose our children to peril, viz. of the war, B.; but 
from what follows, zapaBa\XeoOar would seem better understood of 
risking, staking our children, to suffer, or not, according as the an- 
ticipations of the respective fathers are fulfilled, Cf. on what im- 
mediately follows, vii. 8, a. 

i. id wuviv re x.r.d.—torn to pieces by dogs and birds. Cf. 
Aristoph. Av. 338 and 354; Horat. Epod. v. 99, “ Post insepulta 
membra different lupi, et Esquiline alites.” Virg. Ain. ix. 485, 
“ Heu, terra ignota, canibus data preda Latinis alitibusque, jaces.” 
V. and W. And commencement of the Iliad. 

j- % ce ye—When in disjunctive sentences a pronoun is to be re- 
peated, yé is added to it in the second sentence, to mark the iden- 
tity. Cf. Hom. Od. iii, 214. Jelf, § 735, 3. yvdvra—when you 
(Mardonius) have learnt or found out, Rightly referred by Lange, 
quoted by B., to Mardonius—und dann wirst du erkannt haben. 
avaywookec, you persuade, as in i. 68, 

Cu. XI.—a. picerar pndéva w.r.d. this shall save you from receiv 
ing any fitting reward for, &c., any reward such as you deserve, for 
&c. On the Infin. here without the article, as the object of the 
verb, cf. Jelf, § 664. 

b. p1) yap einy ix Aapsiov e.r-X. The following is the Genealogy 
in Schw. and L. from Gale, with some slight alteration :— , 
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Achemenes ~ 
Teispes 
—- 

: wee re 
Cambyses, husband of Mandane Teipses 
Cyrus, founder of the Monarchy Ariaramnes, or Ariamnes 
Cambyses, died at Ecbatana, Arsames 

Hystaspes 

Darius 

Xerxes. . 


Whether this is altogether correct, or whether some confusion may 
not have arisen from the repetition of the same names, appears 
doubtful. Any how, as B. observes, Darius is to be considered as 
descended from the same royal house as Cyrus and Cambyses. Cf. 
also the refs in vii. 2, 8. 

¢. twa cai rd davov . ... udu, said ironically: that I may pee 
what nature is the evil which I forsooth am to suffer—awhat so 
esi ts which you are predicting for me. Schw. On éoddo¢g 
ef. vii. 5, 5. 

Cu. XII.—a. vueri d Bovdijv didodc, subaudi éwur@, deliberati 
with himself at night. Schw. On the Dat. of time, cf. Jelf, § 606. 
txmfZe, cf. vii. 10, e. 

b. dbw rode x.7.X. W. thinks that he finds in Asch. Pers. 
93,—doAbpunrev & ardrav God ric dvjo Ovardc Gdb%ee; an allusion to 
this vision. otre 6 cvyyrywodpevic oor dpa, nor ts there to be found 
any one to agree with you, there is none who will approve your change 
of design. Schw. Cf. iii. 99. 

Cu. XIIL.—a. ¢peviiv re yao. . . dxéyovrac—for I am not as yet 
come to the perfection of my understanding, my intellectual faculties ; 
and those who persuade me to take these affairs in hand, i, e. to under- 
take this expedition, are never absent from me. Schw. Cf. Thirlw. 
1.1. But he was surrounded by men who were led by various 
passions and interests to desire that he should prosecute his father’s 
plans of conquest and revenge.” 

Cu. XIV.—a. dvacyncav. Cf. vy. 106, a. 

Cu. XVI.—a. od r@ zpWry oi Kehedopart reO6pev0c—Cunctabatur 
fortasse in regio solio sedere Artabanus, quoniam Persis in sella 
regis consedisse capitale foret, Alexandro apud Curtium viii. 4, 
auctore. W. On the court and person of the king, see the section , 
in H. Persians, ch. ii. p. 230, seqq., particularly p. 255, 259, seqq. 
Cf. also i. 188, e. 

b. § 1. *Icov ixeivo x... The same sentiment occurs in Livy 
xxii, 29, “Sepe ego audivi,” &c.; in Cicero, pro Cluentio, 31, 
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' “Sapientissimum esse,” &c., quoted by L.; and in Hesiod, Opp. 
et D. 291, 293, quoted by V. 

C. rd os Kai duddrepa mepeixovra, Schneider, quoted by Schw., 
constructs dmA. avO. cax. ofGAX. oe TEpKovTa TaiTa dyddrepa, the 
society of evil men overthrows your judgment, though you possess, or, 
attain to, both these qualities. B. finds fault with this, and makes 
oé accusat. after wepujxovra; thus, dur. dv. wax. og. Tatra appdrepa 
meoujxovra os, overthrows both these qualities which attach to you, or, 
with S. and L. D., which have fallen to thy lot. Cf. also vi. 86, a., 
and, on the sentiment, 1 Cor. xv. 33. 

d. § 3. gavijvae dé obdiv—i ot —oddé Tt pGdAov, On the repetition 
of od after 4, quam, cf. Jelf, § 749, 3, quoted in iv. 118, d. 

Cu. XVII.—a. Adri{wy Ziptea ... . obdtv, expecting that he would 
demonstrate that what Xerzes said was naught, show the futility of 
what Xerxes said, Schw. 

b. rwiird dvee—oov—aAs to all that is here told us of the vision, Schw. 
and L. agree in considering it a device of Mardonius or the Pisis- 
tratide; an idea which never entered into the unsuspicious mind 
of Hdtus. Thirlw. also, /. /., seems to think “ we may suspect the 
arts and influence of the Magian priesthood had been set to work 
by the adversaries of Artabanus.” 

€. ovre—karampoizeat x. 7. A.—nec impune feres, qui infecta reddere 
studeas, que fiert oportet. Jelf, § 689, q. v. nor shalt thou at the 
present escape with impunity for endeavouring, &c. Cf. iii. 36, b. 

Cu. XVIII.—a. cai d¢, for cai otrog, cf. Jelf, § 816, 3, a. iddy 
Hon moda Te k-7..—On the sentiment, cf, Thucyd. ii. 98, wodda dé 
kai orparémeda k.t.r. V.- 

b. ri HAuciy—your youthful passion: cf. iii. 36, a. On the expe- 
ditions spoken of in the next sentence, cf. i. 214, iii. 25, iv. 1, 85. 
arpepifovra, remaining quiet, bellis supersedens. W. Cf. i. 185, 190. 

Cu. XIX.—a. gipew ...- yijv, related, referred, to the whole 
earth. B. 

Cu. XX.—a, imi piv récoepa trea x.r.. “ Darius occupied three 
years in making the necessary preparations for his expedition to 
Greece; vii. 1. In the fourth, Fest revolted, ch. 4; and in the 
following year, which was the fifth from the battle of Marathon, 
that prince died. Xerxes employed four years in making prepar- 
ations, and in the course of the fifth set out. After a long march 
he arrived at Sardis, where he passed the winter; ch. 32. At the 
commencement of the spring he went to Abydos, ch. 37, and from 
thence into Greece. It follows from this calculation that Xerxes 
did not pass into Greece until the eleventh year after the battle of 
Marathon. This agrees with Thucydides, who says, i. 18, that 
this prince undertook the expedition on the tenth year after that 
battle.” This is W.’s calculation; but it appears erroneous in 
taking éorparnX. to refer to Susa. See the following note. 

b. riparp d& érei dvopivy—quinto autem volvente, s. procedente 
anno; during the course of the fifth year. W. As the fifth year was 
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waning, drawing to its close. S.and L. D. from dvw radical form of 
aviw.—* Clinton,” quoted by Long, Summary, p. 162, “ understands 
torparn\aree x.7-d. to refer to the march from Sardis, not from 
Susa; which is probably the correct interpretation.” Cf. also 
Thirlw. ii. c. 15, p. 253. See the Chronological Table, founded on 
Clinton, at the end of his Summary, throughout. On the pre- 
parations for these monstrous expeditions, cf. iv. 83, b., and H. 
there quoted. ; 

c. tov Mvody x«.r.r. cf. vii. 7. On the expedition of Darius 
against the Scythians, cf. iv. 1, 85; on the Scythian and Cim- 
merian, i. 15, 103, iv. 11, 12, and notes; and on rd dyw rije ’Acing, 
i. 6, a. 

Cu. XXI.—a. Adra ai waica «.r.d. “And thus Xerxes, as 
was foretold by Daniel, xi. 2, having by his strength and through his 
great riches stirred up all the then known habitable world against 
the realm of Grecia,” that is, all the West under the command of 
Hamilcar, and all the East under his own, he did, in the 5th year 
of his reign, which was the 10th after the battle of Marathon, set 
out from Susa to begin the war, and having marched as far as 
Sardis he wintered there.” Prid. Conn. an. 481. On véiag and 
moia, cf. vii. 1,6. With regard to the alliance between Xerxes and 
Carthage alluded to by Prideaux, about which Hdtus does not say 
one word, read without fail D. p. 137—140. 

b. cai roiro pév, The formula rotro piv in Hdtus frequently sig- 
nifies the same as zpHrov piv, now in the lst place, to begin then, or, 
now first he did as follows. It responds either to rotro dt, and this 
next, in the 2nd place, or to some equivalent phrase in a subsequent 
clause; as in this place rotro péy answers to zapecxevdZero dé cai 
émAa x. rd. in the beginning of c. 25. Schw. 

c. mpoorrdidvrwy ....”A@wy, Cf. vi. 44, and notes. 

Cu. XXIIL.—a. ty 8 rq ioOug roirw x.r.d. On these cities, cf. 
Thucyd. iv. 109, where the greater part of them are taken by 
Brasidas. 

Cu. XXIII.—a. "Qpvocoy dé de «.7.X. That a canal was cut 
through the isthmus of Mt Athos, Monte Santo, about the distance 
of a mile and a half, does not appear to be doubted by Thirlw. /. Z. 
Thucydides, who lived a considerable time on his Thracian pro- 
perty, at no great distance, speaks of it without any marks of dis- 
credit, dé rov Bacthéwe dioptyparoc, iv. 109. The same testimony 
is also borne to its reality by Plato, Isocrates, and Lysias, quoted ~ 
by Mitford, ch. 8. Modern travellers, however, are at variance. 
Count de Choiseul-Gouffier, Voyage pittoresque de la Gréce, tom. ii. 
pt. i. p. 145, quoted by Schw., declares that sufficiently clear traces 
of the ancient canal can yet be discovered; while Cousinéry, 
whose travels B. refers to, and others, deny that any vestige of it 
is to be seen. Juvenal’s allusion to it as an example of Greek 
mendacity is well known. “ He ranks it,” Arrowsmith, Eton 
Geog. p. 336, observes, “ with the other fables to which the ex- 
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ition of Xerxes gave rise; but its existence is too well attested 

y Hdtus and subsequent writers, as well as by the remains of it 

which are yet visible, to be considered as a subject of doubt. The 

canal commenced at Sane, and was 13 miles long.” Cf. also Athos 
in the National Cyclopedia.* (Knight.) 

b. ayowor. roncdp. drawing or marking a line by a rope. Cf. i. 
189, 199. xi B40pwy»—upon ladders, or steps, Cf. i. 183. B. 

Cu. XXV.—a. brda BiBAva—cables of the byblus, or Cyperus 
Papyrus, as in vii. 36. Cf. also ii. 92,e. W. On “the magazines 
of food necessarily prepared, in the countries through which they 
had to pass, long before, while further supplies followed the army’ 
by sea,” see the very interesting section in H.’s Persians, ch. ii. p. 
282, seqq., quoted from in iv. 83, 6. It treats particularly of this 
pee. and should be read through. 

. Aeveiy Axrijv—A small town and shore, so called probably 
from the whiteness of the sand, on the Propontis; where now, ac- 
cording to Mannert, stands the fort of Saint George. Eion, Con- 
tessa, or Rendina, at the mouth of the Strymon. Smith’s C. D. 

Cu. XXVI.—a. KgirdAwy—“ This may be supposed to have 
been near the site of the present Ereki, as it lay on the E. side of 
the Halys, in Cappadocia, and in the road from Susa to Sardis, 
through Celane and Colosse, which was the king’s route.” R. 
Bone. st rendezvous was then appointed, which, in 
the case of Xerxes’ armament, was Cappadocia in Asia Minor. 
Hither all the contingents came, conducted by leaders of their own 
race. These, however, were allowed no authority in actual war, 
the officers being taken exclusively from the Persians. This was 
a privilege reserved for the conquering nation, as was the case also 
among the Mongols and Tartars,” &c. H.i2 p. 283. On the 
trapyxot, satraps, cf. i. 153, 6., v. 32, a., iii. 127, 6. and sefs. On 
the gifts, see refs in vii. 8, e. 

b. Karappijerne. This river was also called the Marsyas, From 
its rushing over the rocks with great noise, it was thus called the 
Waterfall, or Cataract. Cf. Smith's C. D., Marsyas. 

¢. Mapoiew doxdc—the skin of Marsyas. The story of Marsyas 
is told in Ovid, Met. vi. 382. ‘ The fable admits of a rational ex- 
gree ay the flute cast away by Minerva, and Marsyas punished 

y Apollo, are intended to denote the preference given at some 
particular period by some particular Greek race, with whom the 
mythus originated, to the music of the lyre over that of the flute ; 
or, in other words, to the Citharedic over the Auletic art. Apollo, 
inventor and improver of the lyre, en d in a stubborn conflict 
with Marsyas, representative of the double flute, which was a 
Phrygian or Asiatic invention, Apollo conquers; that is, the flute 

* “The canal of Xerxes can still be traced across the isthmus from the Gulf M. 
Santo to the bay of Erso in the G. of Contessa, with the exception of about 200 yards 
in the middle, where the ground has no appearance of being touched. It is probable 
that the central part was filled up afterwards to allow a more ready passage into and 
out of the peninsula.” 
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was regarded by the Greeks as a barbarian instrument, and, ban- 
ished from the hymns and festivals-of the gods, could only find 
admittance into the festivals of the vintage, in the Bacchanalian 
orgies and chorus of the Drama.” Wieland’s Att. Mus. i. 131, 
quoted in Marsyas, Class. Dict. So also the article Marsyas, in 
Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog. 

Cu. XXVII.—a. rj duzitw. This vine was afterwards carried 
away from the citadel of Susa by Antigonus, 316 B.c., about 165 years 
after the interview of Xerxes with Pythius. Diod. Sic. xix. 48. L. 

Cu. XXVIII.—a. dpyupiov piv «.r.. Reckoning the talent, 
according to Hussey, Weights and Measures, &c., at £243 15s., 
the 2000 talents = £487,500. The Daric, or gold stater, was worth 
20 Attic drachma, that is, 16s. 3d., reckoning the drachma at 93d. 
Cf. Hussey, and Arnold’s note on Thucyd. viii. 28. Consequently 
4,000,000 Darics = £3,250,000, and 7000 Darices = £5687 Is. 

Cu, XXIX.—a, cvpBaréicOu yonuara, cf. iii. 135, ¢. 

Cu. XX X.—a. Kidpapa—supposed by Mannert, vi. 3, 131, quoted 
in Class. Dict., to be identical with the Laodicea, on the Lycus, on 
the confines of Caria, Phrygia, and Lydia. See on the district here 
mentioned H. Pers. ch. i. p. 73, and note. { 

Cu. XXXI.—a. ixi Kapine, towards Caria. Cf. Jelf, § 633, 1, 6., 
on ézi with the gen., “ motion towards a place or thing. The geni- 
tive represents the place as something aimed at, the desire ante- 
cedent to the motion.” é« pupgixng x.r.A. That Hdtus here speaks 
of an artificial species of honey is manifest; but how it was pre- 
pared from the tamarisk (pvpixng) is hard to be understood. Pos- 
sibly some other plant was intended. Artificial honey is also 
spoken of in iv. 194, d. 

b. peredwvg@ A0avarp avdpi ixirpiac, having committed it to the 
care of oye of the band of the Immortals. W.and B. The explan- 
ation of Schw., one whose successor was appointed in case of death, 
so that the office might never be vacant, seems to me far-fetched, 
though followed by S. and L. D. On the Immortals, ef. vii. 83, a. 
ég rd doru Tv Avddy, the capital of the Lydians. So Athens was 
called dorv, urbs. B. 

Cu. XXXII.—a. rrrjv obre ig ’AOHvac «.r.r. Cf. vii. 1383. On 
earth and water, cf. iv. 126, b. éeimva. “ For the king and his suite 
banquets were provided long before, and with such an unbounded 
expense that this alone sufficed to ruin the cities which furnished 
them. This also was a consequence of the idea that the monarch 
was the sole proprietor of all that his provinces contained; and 
the Persians understood this so literally as to carry away with them 
the costly utensils of plate displayed on these occasions. It is 
needless to say that the idea of a regular encampment could not, 
be entertained in the case of such enormous hosts: the king and 
his great men indeed had their tents; but the army at large bi- 
vouacked under the open heavens, the necessary conseg aénée Gaia 
a multitude of diseases.” H. /. i. p. 284. 
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Cu. XXXIII.—a. Madirov x... Cf. note a.on the following ch. 

b. Savra mpd cavida dueraccddevoav—nailed him alive to a plank. 
Cf. ix. 116, 120. 

Cu. XXXIV.—a,. d ’ABidov, Syorod .... Maddérov. On the 
construction and position of the bridges, ef. ch. 36, infr. and 
notes, &c., the discussion in R., § vi. p. 115, and the map there. 
On the position of these bridges and towns, he writes as follows, 

. 119:—“ There seems to be no question, that the bridge of 

erxes, or rather bridges, for there were two, over the Hellespont, 
were placed at the narrowest part of the strait, 14 or 15 miles 
above the entrance from the Agean Sea, and at no great distance 
from the old castles of the Dardanelles. At this part of the strait 
stood Sestos, on the European side; Abydos, on that of Asia: but 
not opposite to each other: the distance between them was 30 
stades, and the strait itself not above a mile wide, at the utmost. 
It seems to be allowed that the site of Sestos is marked by the 
ruins of Zemenic, the first town taken by the Turks when they 
passed over into Europe, under Orkhan, circ. 1356. Abydos is 
also marked by other ruins, not far from the point of Magara. 
Again, Matta, on the European side, at a few miles from Zemenic, 
towards the entrance of the Dardanelles, and beyond Abydos, ap- 
pears to be the Madytis of Hdtus, vii. 33, where he says that the 
coast of the Thracian Chersonese is rough and woody in that part.” 

b. rv péiv—se. yedtoay, supplied from éyepipouvy. Cf. Jelf, § 373, 
4, 893, a., and vii. 8, § 2, ¢., ix. 8. a. 

¢. imrad orédta—* The ancients agree, almost universally, in re- 
presenting the breadth of this strait to be 7 stadia, at the narrowest 
part. Of the modern authorities, M. Tournefort, without giving 
any positive notices, appears to allow it the breadth of a mile. Dr. 
Pococke only gives it on the authority of the ancients, at 7 stadia ; 
which however implies that he admitted it. Gibbon allows no 
more than 500 paces.” R. p. 120. Lord Byron, in a note on his. 
* Occasional Pieces,” in which he commemorates having performed 
Leander’s feat, says that the actual breadth was scarcely one mile, 
though the time occupied in swimming from one shore to the other 
was, owing to the rapidity of the current, rather more than an 
hour. Further information the reader will find in Arrowsmith, 
Eton Geog. p. 324. 

Cu. XXXV.—a. rpincociac .... tAnyac, That this is one of the 
extravagant fables that gained credit on the subject among the 
Greeks, is the opinion of Thirlw., /. 1, as well as of L. and B., 
though the last is unwilling to consider it altogether out of charac- 
ter with a Persian despot, (cf. vii. 39, a.,) or unlike what is told of 
Cyrus and the Gyndes,_in i. 102. Thirlwall says, ii. p. 252, “the 
Greeks in the bridging of the sacred Hellespont saw the beginning 
of a long career of audacious impiety, and gradually transformed 
the fastenings with which the passage was finally secured, into 
fetters and scourges, with which the barbarian in his madness had 
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thought to chastise the aggression of the rebellious stream.” Ina 
note; “ the origin of the story is sufficiently explained, as the com- 
mentators on Aisch. and Her. have remarked, b the lines of the 
poet; Perse, 745, ed. Diod., 
doric “EAAnorovroy ipiy dodAov de deopwpacw 
HATE oxnoey piovra, Bécropor pdov Geow.” 

For my own part, I see no such extravagance in the tale. I have 
read somewhere in a history of the Pretender, that a party of the 
Cameron Highlanders were engaged in forwarding the escape of 
Prince Charles Edward from one of the islands on the W. coast of 
Scotland, and that, furious at the delay caused by a storm in 
sca the boat that was to convey him, they rushed into the 
water and stabbed the waves with their dirks. 

b. ortyéac—branders. Cf. Juv. x. 192, “ Mitius id sane,” &c., and 
Plutarch, ii. p. 455, D. B. 

c. oc tovTt.... torapp-. “ Dolosum et salsum fluvium Xerxes 
per contemtum vocat Hellespontum.” B. : 

Cu. XX XVI.—a. This ch. is translated in R. § vi. 122, but by no 
means accurately; as it is one of considerable difficulty, the follow- 
ing agar to render it literally, and nearly in the order of the 
words, will perhaps be of service. Now they constreaked aaa 
the bridges in the following manner ; by connecting toge 
conters and triremes, under (i. e. to serve as a basis for) the bridge, 
towards the Euxine, 360, and under the other, 314; transversely 
towards [or, lying at an angle to] the Pontus, but on the Hellespont 
side, [or, as regarded the Hellespont;] head to stream ; that it might 
keep steady the tension of the cables ; (i. e. that the stream might keep 
the ropes firmly and steadily stretched.) And when they had con- 
nected the vessels together, they let down anchors of great size, those 
(or, the one set) on the Pontus side in the one bridge, because of the 
winds that set in from the inner side; (i. e. from the Pontus ;) and 
those (or, the other set) facing the west and the Aigean side in the 
other bridge, because of the south-east or south winds. And by way 
of a passage through, they left an aperture of the conters [i. e, 
an aperture was left where penteconters occurred in the line); and 
that in three places ; that whoever wished might be able to sail with 
small craft into the Pontus, and out of the Pontus. And when they 
had done this, they stretched the cables tight by winding them from 
the shore with wooden capstans, not as before, (cf. vii. 25,) wsing tio 
kinds of cables separately, [i. e. using one kind of cable for one bridge, 
and the other for the other,| but apportioning [or allotting] two of 
white flax and four of those made from papyrus for each. The stout- 
ness and quality of them was alike, but the cables of flax were heavier 
in proportion ; every cubit's length of which weighed a talent [or, of 
which the weight was a talent the cubits length]. Now when 
strait was thus bridged over, they sawed trunks of trees into lengths 
of the same dimensions as the width of the raftage, and laid them in 
regular order upon the extended cables ; and when they had thus laid 
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them in rows, they next proceeded to fasten them to their supports. 

And when this was finished, they placed brushwood on the top ; and 

when they had laid the brushwood too in regular order, they strewed 

earth over tt. Then after treading down the earth, too, hard, they 

drew a parapet (or, fence] along on either side, to prevent the beasts 

of burden and the horses that passed over from being frightened by 
king over on to the sea. 

b. bd piv rijy (Sc. yepiony], to serve as a basis or causeway for the 
bridge: referring to the substratum, upon which the road was con- 
structed: this Hdtus subsequently calls rij¢ cxedine. 

¢. Tov pév Idévrov éxexapsiac, at an angle in respect of the Pontus, 
i. e. the vessels were in that position. rod dé ‘EAAnomévrov kara pdov, 
but in respect of the Hellespont head to stream. No second bridge 
(though it is quite plain there were two, cf. vii. 55) is here men- 
tioned, nor can B.’s method of translating this, viz. “at the bridge 
towards the Pontus,” &c. (in which case the Greek would have 
been rij¢ pév xpd¢ rov Udvrov émcapciac,) be tolerated. Similarly 
he renders rod dé ‘EAAno. card pdov, “at the bridge towards the 
Hellespont,” &c., where “the bridge” is as imaginary as in the 
former instance, and as irreconcilable with the Greek.— 

The fact is this: The Hellespont here, as Rennel says and all 
he maps show, has “a very considerable bend to the south.” At 
this point, then, was one, if not both the bridges.- The vessels 
therefore, placed at this point with their heads to the stream of the 
Hellespont, must necessarily have had their sides towards the Pon- 
tus; that is, in Hdtus’ conception, the line of their prows being 
produced would cut one side of the parallelogram of the Pontus, 
owing to the bend in the Hellespont. B. follows Bredow in de- 
claring that émcapsiac (transverse, at an angle, obliquely placed) 
can mean nothing but queer gegen den Strom, i. e. “ across-stream, 
broadside to the stream ;” a position physically impossible for ships 
to retain in this case, or to eithiotand, when so placed, the violent 
current of the Hellespont; besides, only one-quarter the number of 
vessels would in this case have been required. The preposition 
too it may be safely said will not bear the sense he assigns to it.* 

d. dvaxwy. What is the nominative? 1 yepton and 6 pode have 
been suggested. The latter seems preferable. Of course the force 
of the current acting on the hulls, would keep the mooring cables 
taut, as is seen in any vessel anchored in the tide. 

e. rac pév mode rov Tévrov [sc. dycipac]) rijc érépne «.7.d. they let 
down very large anchors, those on the Pontus side, in the one bridge, 
Jor one reason; and on the A2gean side, again in the other bridge, for 
another reason. Wdtus is merely pointing out the reason why the 
large anchors were let down in both bridges; one circumstance 
rendering them necessary in the one case, another in the other. 

The same view is taken in a criticism on the Ist edition of this book in the West. 
and Foreign Quarterly for April, 1848, p. 238; for which and for the handsome mannet 


the work in general is spoken of, I beg to offer my best thanks to the editor of the 
Review, 
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The anchors must, as any nautical man would understand, have 
been both placed alike—the ships necessarily swinging lower down 
the current. The second rie in the latter clause, rij¢ dé érépne [rjc] 
modc éorépne re kai Tov Aiyaiov «.t.X., 18 plainly the work of some 
blundering copyist. It has nothing. antithetical to it in the first 
clause, and is the offspring of the old confusion of ideas about the 
bridges. 

J. déxmdooy 6 irdg. karéX. rév TEevrnxovyrépwy [Kal] Tpryov. and 
way of a passage through, they left an aperture of penteconters [. 
in three places. The presence of the article, rév zevrn., seems to 
prove that the previously mentioned penteconters, that is, those 
employed in constructing the bridge, are meant, and the sense 
must be, that an aperture was left where penteconters occurred in the 
line. But why here particularly? Probably because penteconters, 
being the larger and stouter vessels, would be less likely to receive 
damage from the collision of passing craft. _ 

g. isouc rijc oxeding t@ evpei. equal in width to the raftage or stage, 
which served as a basis or substratum of the bridge. Observe that 
Hdtus carefully avoids using here the word yegipn (bridge). It is 
as well to add that it is evident that there were two distinet bri 7 
both from vii. 55, and from the improbability that there could be 
required in one or the same bridge, 360 ships for one side and 314 
for the other. Add also that érepo¢ is always, I think, predicated 
discretively, and not, like “ summus,” “ supremus,” and “ imus,” of 
parts of its subject.* 

Cu. XXXVII.—a. 6 ijduoc Exdurwy «.7.d. That there was no 
eclipse in the year 480 B. c., is generally agreed upon by a variety 
of writers, quoted by W. That there was one, however, the year 
preceding, 481 3.c., April 19th, is asserted by M. Pingré, of the 
Academy, whose testimony is adduced by L. It happened, there- 
fore, probably, at the departure of Xerxes from Susa; and not 
from Sardis, for which Hdtus has mistaken it. 

Cu. XXXVIII.—a. ypioate adv... . rvyeiv, Domine, gratificatu- 
rus ne es, 8. daresne, quod mihi velim contingere? Schw. 

b. xpijtac.... dxiow. These words, L. thinks, are imitated from 
Homer, I]. i. 18, 19, 

‘Ypiy piv Ocoi doiev, Obpmia Spar’ Exovrec, 
"Exzrépoat Tpidpow wréduy, &d Oo oixad’ ixéoOat. 

Cu. XX XIX.—a. H., though he does not allude to this story, 
says, “none of the Persian kings, with the single exception per- 
haps of Cambyses, appears to have had an innate proneness toe 
cruelty.” Pers. ch. ii. p. 229. Such a senseless act of cruelty as 


* [The whole of the above notes from } to é: on this very difficult chapter, I owe 
word for word, to the great kindness of my friend, the Rev. J. G. She , M. A. 
Editor of Theophrastus, and Head Master of Kidderminster School, who first pointed 
out to me the errors in the translation of this chapter, (in the first edition of this 
work,) in which I had blindly followed the authority of B., Schw., &c. In the trans- 
lation given above, note a., I have to acknowledge the same kind aid both from him 
and from the Rev. J. Lonsdale, M. A., Fellow of Balliol College.] 
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is here narrated, as well as putting to death the architects of the 
bridge, seems altogether too much in character with the general 
notions in the mind of a Greek about the character of a Persian 
despot, to permit of its being received, without some further proof, 
as authentic; especially as the act of a monarch who is said to 
have shed tears when he thought of the common lot of all men, 
and whose predecessor on the throne was anything but a senseless 
tyrant, cf. vi. 30, a., 41, a., considering what an injurious effect the 

ossession of power invariably has upon the mind. Instances of 

erxes’ magnanimity are referred to in vii. 136, e. 

Cu. XL.—a. orpardc ravroiwy x.r.d. “ The baggage led the 
way : it was followed by the Ist division of the armed crowd that 
had been brought together from the tributary nations: a motley 
throng, including many strange varieties of complexion, dress, 
and language, commanded by Persian generals, but retaining each 
tribe its national armour and mode of fighting. An interval was 
then left, (lit. and when the half of the forces had passed, i.e. after 
one half of the forces, there an interval was left, and they did not mix 
with the king's division,) after which came 1000 picked Persian 
cavalry, followed by,” &c. &c. Thirlw. in/Z. See also H./. 1. p. 
283. “ The order of march, so long as the army continued to tra- 
verse the dominions of the empire, was remarkable; or rather it 
might almost be called an absence of all order. The men were 
not arranged according to the nations to which they belonged, but 
formed one vast chaotic mass. In the centre was the king among 
his Persians ; and the baggage was sent on before.” 

b. ipoi Nioaior txro....dppa Adc w.7.r. “ Next, 10 sacred 
horses of the Niseean breed were led in gorgeous caparisons, pre- 
ceding the chariot of the Persian Jove, drawn by 8 white horses, 
the driver following on foot. Then came the royal chariot, also 
drawn by Niszan horses, in which Xerxes sat in state; but from 
time to time he exchanged it for an easier carriage, which sheltered 
him from the sun and the changes of the weather.” Thirlw. in /. 
“ The horses in question,” says R. p. 271, “ were those bred in the 
Nisean pastures in Media; and which were so much famed for 
size, and for beauty, and for swiftness, in almost every ancient his- 
torian and geographer. These pastures are recognised in the beau- 
tiful country above Mt Zagros, between Ghilanee and Kermanshah.” 
This opinion is combated by B., who, on the authority of H., Pers. 
ch. i. p. 246, places the Niseean pastures near the ancient city of 
Rage in Media Major, in Irak-Ajami, near Teheran. “ Here in 
the neighbourhood of the city Nysa, and thence called Nisan, in 
the wide tracts of clover pasture, was found the finest breed of 
horses known in Asia, distinguished no less for the beauty of their 
coats, which were of a pure white, than for their remarkable size, 
ve and sureness of foot.”” On the sacred chariot of Jove among 

e Persians, B., referring to Xenoph. Cyrop. viii. 3, § 13, and 
Curtius, iii. 3, § 6, says, the chariot of Jove or the Sun, Mithra, 
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which figures in so many of the mythologies of the ancients, Per- 
sian, Gk, and Roman, (cf. Horace i. Od. 34, 5,) had, doubtless, a 
symbolic meaning, emblematical of the course of the universe and 
the system of the creation regulated by and proceeding on its fixed 
and immutable laws. By its presence in the Persian host, as by 
the ark among the Israelites, was signified the presence of the 
Deity, the Lord of heaven and earth, and the personification of the 
supreme Zeus, the heavens, (ef. i. 131, a., ef. i. 140, a. ¢.,) Aig in 
the old Persian signifying the heavens, the foundation of Zeve, or, 
Asic, Diespiter, the lord of the air. 

ce. ’Ordvew—Probably the same mentioned in iii. 67, seqq., or a 
near relative of his; a man, no doubt, of high birth, and of the 
family of the Achemenide, as we may infer from the honour of 
the office. B. Cf. iv. 167, a., i. 125, ¢. 

Cu. XLI.—a. ic dppdpatav. into a covered chariot. Cf. note b. 
on the preceding chap. and Thirlw. in 7. By the ten thousand 
chosen men are meant the band of the Immortals. Cf. vii. 83, a. 

b. éri roiot dépact. . . . xovotac, they had pomegranates of gold upon 
their spears instead of the lower spikes. On the cavowrnp and its 
use, cf. i. 52, ¢. 

Cu. XLIL.—a. da rot ’Arapvioc—Cf. i. 160, 6. Antandrus (An- 
tandro) was, cf. Thucyd. viii. 108, an olian colony. From its 
title here of Pelasgian, it seems probable that the Aolians must 
have dispossessed their predecessors. Cf. v. 26, a. 

Cu. XLIII.—a«a, iwédure 7d pieOpor, failed as to, i. e. ‘m, its stream. 
Jelf, § 579, 1. Cf. ii. 19, &, and Juv. Sat. x. 177, “Credimus 
altos Defecisse amnes; epotaque flumina Medo,” &c. 

b. é¢ rd Lpucpou Mépyaporv— into the citadel of Priam. The Troy of 
Homer is placed by Le Chevalier at Bundr-bachi, by Clarke at 
Kalifatli, and by Bryant at Eski Stamboul, but, “notwithstandin 
many incongruities, which have been ingeniously pointed out, 
cannot doubt that Le Chevalier, Morritt, Gell, Hamilton, Leake, 
and indeed almost all modern travellers, are right in thinking that 
the intended Troad of the Iliad is the district which is now com- 
monly so called; the plain, that is, eastward of, or within the 

» promontory of Sigeum, Yenishehr ; although, as to the site of the 
* poetical city of Troy, it seems to me that nothing can be made out.” 
* Coleridge’s Introd. to the Gk Classics, p. 171. “The precise locality 
’ of the city of Troy; or, according to its genuine Greek name, Ilium, 
is the subject still of much dispute. First, there is the question, 
whether the Ilium of Homer had any real existence ; next, whether 
the Ilium Vetus of the historical period, which was visited by 
Xerxes and by Alexander the Great, was on the same site as the 
city of Priam. The most probable opinion seems to be that which 
places the original city in the upper part of the plain, on a moder- 
ate elevation at the foot of M. Ida, and its citadel (called Pergama, 
Tlépyapa) on a loftier height, almost separated from the city by a 
ravine, and nearly surrounded by the Scamander. This city seems 
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never to have been restored after its destruction by the Greeks. 
The olian colonists subsequently built a new city, on the site, 
as they doubtless believed, of the old one, but really much lower 
down the plain; and this city is the Zroja or Ihum Vetus of most 
of the ancient writers, After the time of Alexander, this city de- 
clined, and a new one was built still further down the plain, below 
the confluence of the Simois and Scamander, and near the Helles- 
pont, and this was called Iwm Novum.” Smith’s C. D. 

¢ tH AOnvain .... %vce—* Palladi Iliace Alexander quoque 
Magnus, Ilium delatus, sacra fecit, Arriano, i. 11, et Diod. xvii. 18, 
testibus.” W. 

d. Véipy@ac Tevepotc. Cf. v. 122, d. 

Cu. XLV.—a, ‘Qc d dpa... . Mapuce. ‘“ Xerxes from a lofty 
throne surveyed the crowded sides and bosom of the Hellespont, 
and the image of a sea-fight; a spectacle which Hdtus might well 
think sufficient to have moved him with a touch of human sympa- 
thy.” Thirlw.inl. Cf, vii. 39, a. 

Cu. XLVI.—a, reOvdva.... i) Siew... ..6 Odvarocg.... karagvy? 
«.7.A. On the sentiment expressed, cf. i. 31, Soph. Aid. Col. 1225, 
Sallust. Cat. 50, and Longinus de Sublim. ix. § 7, dd’ myiv pév 
Suadatpovodar droxeirat Apjy Kaxdv 6 Odvaroc. B. 

b. yeboac x.T.X.....Tetoar semper significat gustum dare activa 
notione. TetcacOa gustare. V. Cf. on the sentiment the remarks 
“ On the Character of the Work of H.” Introduction, p. v. 

Cu. XLVIII.—a. Aampéme avdpiy, cf. iv. 126, a. 

Cu. XLIX.—a. Aivww irodekiwy, harbours able to receive a fleet, 
or capacious. V. dyvritoov, contrary, in opposition. Cf. i. 174, e. 
rd modcw aici KXewropevoc, advancing continually onwards without re- 
Jlection, inscius tu semper ulterius protractus. B. going on blindfold. 
S. and L. D. 

b. ebrronting yap .... wAnOwpn. Cf. Asch. Agam. 1340. rd pév 
eb Todo axdpectov épv Tact BooToic. : 

c. ef Bovdevipevoc piv ...- Opacde cin. Cf. Thucyd. ii. 11. x7 cei 
x. 7. A. and vi. 34, rd pév karagpoveiy k.r.d. V. 

Cu. L.—a. cidéva de... .otdapdc. In this sentence instead of 
the mark of interrogation after 7d BiBawv, Schw. puts a comma, 
and conjectures dxwe instead of nig. Ut vero quis, gui mortalis 
homo est natus, certam vert cognitionem, qualem oporteat, adipiscatur, 
hoe equidem unquam fiert posse nego. 

b. xuvdivoug dvappurréiovrec, pericula subeuntes, running risks. Imi- 
tated by Thucydides, iv. 85, 95, &e. V. Cf. also S. and L. D. 

C. peydrha yap... .KartatwpiecOa, for great achievements are wont 
to be, can only be, accomplished by great dangers. Cf. Schw. Lex. 
on his 2nd interpretation of the word—Sicut ayéva caQapeiy inter- 
dum significat peragere, feliciter conficere certamen, quam in sen- 
tentiam etiam ipse Hdtus noster, ix. 35, composito verbo ovyxa- 
rapiey utitur, sic peyata mpnypara karawiav hoc loco peragere, 
conficere res magnas significat. 
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Cu. LI.—a. odd... .tvde%as. Jam tu meum consilium sequere } 
so then do thou accept of my advice. Observe the force of é, there, 
in that case. Stephens on the Grk Particles, p. 75. 

b. ic Ovupdy ... . Badret—reflect in your mind, consider with your- 
self: imitated from Homer; cf. i. 84, e. 

Cu. LIL.—a. yviipa—indicium, documentum, a token. W. ini 
rovrout, in their power. Cf. viii. 29, b. 

Cu. LIII.—a. tvviv yap... . oxeiderar—for this which is a com- 
mon good alike to all is forwarded by us, or, for this, which we are 
forwarding, is ac n blessing toall. 3B. takes it rather differ- 
ently, Hoe enim, quod omnibus est bonum (ab omnibus quoque) festi- 
nari sive studiose queri debet. 

b. ot ep. yijy AedGyxyao. This profession of the king bears 
very great resemblance to the strange opinions of some ancient 
Theologists, viz. that the angels, at the order of God, decided by 
lot what countries they should protect and preside over. W. The 
opinion of tutelary deities confined to certain countries, whenceso- 
ever it came, and we find it prevailing at a very early age among 
the Syrians, cf. 1 Kings xx. 2, was known and held among the 
Greeks; cf. Thucyd. ii. 74. Theocrit. Id. xvi. 83, and Id. vii. 103, 
quoted by V.; and it is as a Greek here that Hdtus has made 
Xerxes speak, and not as a Persian. Other similar violations of 
propriety are found here and there; as in iii. 80, the discussion on 
the three forms of government, and in iv. 114, of the habits of the 
Scythian women. 

Cu. LIV.—e. dvipevoy riv ijttov «.7.d. Cf. i. 131, @., and refs 
to H. and vii. 40, b. “He” (Zoroaster, the great reformer of the 
Magian worship) “taught his followers that fire was the truest 
Shechinah of the Divine presence. That the sun being the per- 
fectest fire, God had there the throne of his glory, and the resi- 
dence of his Divine presence, in a more excellent manner than 
than any where else, and next that in the elementary fire with us; 
» and for this reason he ordered them still to direct all their worship 
to God, first towards the sun, which they called Mithra, and next 
towards their sacred fires, as being the things in which God chiefly 
dwelt; and their ordinary way of worship was to do so towards . 
both. For when they came before these fires to worship, they 
always approached them on the west side, that, having their faces 
towards them and also towards the rising sun at the same time, 
they might direct their worship towards both. And in this posture 
they always performed every act of their worship. But this was 
not a new institution of Zoroaster’s ; for thus to worship before the 
fire and the sun was the ancient usage; and according hereto we 
are to understand Ezekiel viii. 16, where, the prophet being carried 
in a vision to Jerusalem, amongst other impieties had there shown 
him “ about five and twenty men standing between the porch and 
the altar, with their backs towards the temple of the Lord, and 
their faces towards the east, and they worshipped the sun.” The 
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meaning of which is, that they had turned their backs upon the 
true worship of God, and had gone over to that of the Magians.” 
From Prid. Connect. an. 486. It is further worthy of remark, that 
“the oriental origin of the god, Apollo, or “HAwoc, is shown in his 
name, for which the Gks so often and vainly sought an etymology 
in their own language. The Cretan form for“H)wwe was ’ABéoe, 
i. e. ’AéAvwoc with the digamma inserted. So the Doric ’A7é\\wy for . 
*Awé\\wy, and the form Apellinem for Apollinem, cited by-Festus. 
We have here the Asiatic root, Bel, Baal or Lord, or Hel, an ap- 
pellation for the sun in Semitic languages.” Creuzer, Symb. ii. 
131, quoted in Class. Dict. 

Cu, LV.—a. oi piput «.7.. “The ten thousand Immortals, 
crowned with chaplets, led the way.” Thirlw.ind. Cf. vii. 83, a. 

Cu. LVI.—a. Adiwvoag —Cf. i. 67, 7. Gyov xavrag avOpwrove. 
Cf. iv. 83, 6., vii. 21, a. 

Cu. LVIL.—a. epi twiirg roéxwy, rote, Sc. dyGva or dodpoy, to 
undergo a contest, or, runa risk. Cf. viii. 102, d., where the accusa- 
tive is expressed. Elsewhere, as here, it is understood. The word 
ézicw in this sentence does not refer to rpéyeyv but to j%»—thus, 
Epedre Ziptne dricw ijfav, wepi swvrod, 1. e. wept rijc éwvrow Wuyijc vel 
cwrnpiacg rpixwy, Xerxes would return back to the place whence he 
came, after, or, at, the risk of his own life. Schw. Lex. Cf. viii. 
140, c., ix. 37. 

Cu. LVILL—a, ra turadw rojcowyr x. r.d.—holding a contrary 
course from the land forces. Cf. ix. 26 and 56. Schw. Lex. 

b. Laprndoving dxpnc—a promontory of Thrace, opposite Imbros. 
Smith’s C. D. On Xerxes’ march, cf. the map in R. p. 116, 
and those published by Vincent, Oxford, on the Geography of 
Herod. and Thucyd. ov« dyricyévta... . GAN’ Exverdvra, cf. Vii. 
43, a. 

Cu. LIX.—a. reiyoc—a fort or castle, as in iv. 46, 124, a., vii. 
103. B. On the Hebrus, the Maritza, cf. iv. 90, a. 

Cu. LX.—a. rd wdHO0g x.r.d. Cf. notes on vii. 184—187. 
aipacinv, a wall or fence, esp. a wall of loose stones. Hom. Od. xviii. 
359. S.and L. D. Cf. i. 180. 

Cu. LXI.—a. 03 d orparevopevor, otde toay. “It is an ingenious 
and probable conjecture of H. Pers. p. 56, that the authentic docu- 
ment drawn up by the royal scribes for Xerxes, in which they re- 
corded the names, and, most likely, the equipments of the different 
races, was the original source from which Hdtus drew his minute 
description of their dress and their weapons.” Thirlw.in 7. The 
muster-roll of the army would of course fall into the hands of the - 
Gks on the destruction of the Persians. “It is inconceivable that 
the historian of Halicarnassus should otherwise have been able to 
detail, forty years after, all these particulars with the exactness of 
a diplomatist. He himself makes mention of written records which 
the Persian king commanded his secretaries to draw up of the 
muster of his army, (vii. 100,) of which (unless all historical pro- 
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bability be an illusion) he has preserved a copy.” Cf. H. Pers. ch. 
ii. p. 283, seqq., for a most animated sketch of the principal nations 
that composed the countless host of Xerxes. On the royal records 
and scribes of the Persians, cf. iii. 140, a., andrefs. They are also 
alluded to in vii. 100, a., viii. 90, e. 

b. Tlépca x. rd. ‘We may observe that the Persian fashion, 
which the Persians themselves had borrowed from their old masters 
the Medes, prevailed with a few variations among all the nations 
between the Tigris and the Indus. The bow was the principal 
weapon. To it was commonly added a spear and a short sword or 
dagger. The tunic, scaly breastplate, and loose trowsers, were 
worn by the Persians, who used a peculiar wicker buckler, (yéppov,) 
covered perhaps with leather, and we should suspect, from the de- 
scriptions given of its use, furnished with a spike for fixing upright 
in the ground. A cap or turban, low or pointed, appears generaily 
to have supplied the place of a helmet.” Thirlw. in 7. Cf. also R. 
p- 292, who compares the Persians, in respect of the rest of the host, 
te the British in an Indian sepoy force. dzayéac, loose or flat, 
pileos non compactos, non rigentes, hanging down probably in front, 
and not erect, as from the Schol. on Aristoph. Av. 487, we learn 
that the king alone wore his, Derived either from dzd and dy, 
Jrango, or from a privat. and rhyvum. B. d{uv, used adverbially, 
resembling, after the fashion of, cf. Jelf, § 580, 2. 

Cu. LXI1.—a. Mido: dt x. r.d. Cf. iii. 92, 6. “By the Greeks 
of his time, the name Median was applied generally to the united 
empire of Medes and Persians, as having from habit been applied 
to the power which held the sovereignty of Asia.” R. pp. 270, 272. 
Cf. also the article Medi, Class. Dict., which some derive, see Oxfd 
Chron. Tables, p. 5, from Madai, s. of Japhet. See also H. Pers. 
ch. i. p. 158, seqq. 

b. Kicour—Cf. iii. 91, g., and H. Pers. ch. i. p. 241; and on the 
Hyrcanians, iii. 92, c. éoxevddaro, lon. for ioxevacpévor joav, 3 pl. 
plpft. pass. écecdyaro, 3 pl. plpft. pass. from odrrw. Cf. Jelf, § 
218, obs. 10. 

Nhe LXIII.—a. 'Acctpun dé «7.4. Cf. i, 102, 6., and on Siproe, 
i. 72, a. 

b. piraka.... Odpncac. “They had also large clubs pointed 
' with, or, rather, studded with knots of iron, and linen cuirasses; 
vests perhaps quilted with cotton, or some such substance, to resist 
the ordinary cut of a sabre—war jackets. These are at present 
worn by the soldiery in the service of the petty princes of India.” 


R. é: 266. ? 

H. LXIV.—a. Bakrpsor 6&—Cf. iii. 92, d. On the Sace, ef. iii. 
93, d., and R. p. 301. “They were a very distinguished nation 
both by land and sea; where they fought as marines, vii. 96. They 
did also good service at Marathon, vi. 113, and at Plateea, ix. 71.” ° 
“ They were singular in the use of the hatchet.” Thirlw. cdyapic. 
a battle-axe, or double-headed aze, bill-hook. 
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i rove SxiOac.... Sax. Cf. R. p. 215, and iii. 93, d., 
vii. 9, 5. 

Cu. LX V.—a. ‘Ivdoi—Cf. iii. 98,a. “The cotton dress of the 
Indians,” R. p. 305, thinks, “may perhaps have been quilted, 
like those of the Phcenicians and Assyrians, who are said to 
far had linen cuirasses.” On the cotton tree, cf. ref. in iii. 

06, c. 

Cu. LX VI.—«. "Apw:—the region of Herat. Cf. iii. 93, e., as 
also on the Parthians, the Sogdians, the modern Soghd, or Samar- 
cand, &c. &c. On the Gandarians and Dadica, iii. 91, f., on the 
7th satrapy. 

Cu. LXVII.—a. Kéortwor—Cf. iii. 92, c. Of the 11th satrapy of 
Darius we find only the Caspians in the army of Xerxes, and of 
them there were both cavalry and infantry; cf. vii. 86. The in- 
fantry wore vests of skins, and had bows of reeds, probably bam- 
boos, and scimitars. In effect, they resembled the Bactrians and 
Arians, their neighbours, c. 86, and there was a general resem- 
blance in the armour of the Bactrians, Caspians, Parthians, Cho- 
rasmians, Sogdians, Gandarians, and Dadice, so that all the nations 
situated to the East and North of Media, had so many points of 
resemblance as to show they had a common origin; that is, doubt- 
less, from Scythia ; and this is shown also from passages in Strabo 
and Pliny. R. p. 275. 

b. Yapayyar—Cf. iii. 93, b. “ The habits of different and splendid 
colours, the buskins reaching to their knees, these particulars cha- 
racterize a civilized, rich, and industrious people.” R. p. 289. On 
the Pactyes, cf. also iii. 93, a. 

Cu. LXVIII.—a. Otrie «.7r.X. The Utii and Myci belonged 
to the 14th satrapy, iii. 93, that is to say, the modern Sigistan and 
Carmania. The Utii are probably the Uxii, near the Bactearis on 
the S.W., and the Myci may be regarded as their neighbours. 
On the Paricanii, the people of Gedrosia, Kedge or Makran, cf. 


li. 94, a. 

Cu. LXIX.—a. *ApaBwi . . . . Ai@ioree— The Ethiopians above 
Egypt, the negroes of Nubia, with their bodies painted half white, 
half vermilion, and partly covered with the skins of lions or leo- 
, their bows of palm-wood four cubits long, and small arrows 
in which a sharp stone supplied the place of steel, their spears 
pointed with the horn of the antelope, and their knotty clubs— 
were among the most prominent features in the motley host.” 
Thirlw. in 7. “The Arabians were probably Idumaans and Na- 
bathzans, and not of Arabia Felix;” cf. iii. 88, 6. There were of 
these cavalry as well as infantry: the former had many camels or 
dromedaries among them, vii. 87. Their dresses were long flowing 
vests, or plaids, their bows were long and flexible; or, capable of 
being drawn either way. R. p. 255. 

b. ’Aprvoréyno—CF. iii. 88, ¢. : 

¢. rav bx. Aiyixrov—“ No Egyptian troops (among the land 
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forces, that is, ef. vii. 89) are mentioned; perhaps the late rebel- 
lion might render it unsafe to arm them.” Thirlw. in 7. 

Cu. LXX.—a. Oi dé ax’ Hr. dvar. AiBiowec K.7r.d. “ They, the 
Egyptian Ethiopians, met in the camp of Xerxes with another 
race, whom Hdtus calls Eastern Ethiopians, a dark but straight- 
haired people, neighbours of the Indians, and resembling them in 
their armour, except that for a helmet they wore the skin of a 
horse’s head, with the ears erect and the mane flowing down their 
backs.” Thirlw.in/. ‘ As these Ethiopians can only be looked 
for in the S. E. angle of Persia towards India, we may regard 
them as the people of Makran, Haur, the Orite of Alex. and 
Nearchus, and other provinces in that quarter.” R. p. 303. The 
subject is noticed in H. Ethiop. ch. i. p. 147, seqq. ‘ A consider- 
able tract of Asia was occupied by an Ethiopian race; and as 
India was often made to comprise 8. Africa, so, in like manner, 
Ethiopia is frequently made to include S. India.” 

b, difoi yap by Ker. dA. Cf. Odyss. i. 23, 

Aidiorec, roi dtyOa dedaiarar, Eryaror avipir, 

ot pév Sucopévov ‘Yrepiovoc, ot & dvdvroc. B. 
Aidiorec, (said to be from ai@w and &y, but perhaps really a foreign 
name corrupted,) was a name applied, (1.) most generally to all 
black or dark races of men; (2.) to the inhabitants of all the 
regions §. of those with which the early Greeks were well ac- 
quainted, extending even as far N. as Cyprus and Pheenicia; (3.) 
to all the inhabitants of Inner Africa S. of Mauritania, the Great 
Desert, and Egypt, from the Atlantic to the Red Sea and Indian 
Ocean, and to some of the dark races of Asia; and (4.) most spe- 
cifically to the inhabitants of the land S. of Egypt, which was 
called Ethiopia. Smith’s C. D., Zthiopes. Cf. also ii. 55, a 

Cu. LXXI.—a. AiBvec—* The inhabitants of certain tracts of 
Libya, extending from Egypt, westward, along the coast of the 
Mediterranean, to the utmost limits of Cyrenaica. They were 
dressed in skins, and had the points of their wooden spears hard- 
ened in the fire; in point of weapons, the most contemptibly 
furnished of any throughout the whole army.” R. pp. 251—255. 
Cf. also iii. 97, 6. ; 

Cu. LXXII.—a. Magdtaydvec—Part of the 3rd satrapy; cf. iii. 
90, and R. p. 237, 8. “The Paphlagonians, with their neighbours 
the Mariandynians, the Phrygians, and Syrians, by which are 
meant Cappadocians, wore helmets of net-work, with buskins, &c. 
&c.” Whether the helmets of the Paphlagonians were of brass 
net-work, cf. vii. 63, or of twisted leather, appears uncertain. On 
the Ligyes, Matieni, Mariandyni, cf. notes on iii. 90, 94, v. 52, and 
on the Syrians, i. 72, a. 

Cu. LXXIII.—a. @piyec w.r.d. Cf. R. p. 238, and vi. 45, a. 
On the origin of the Armenians, whose name many suppose to be 
derived from Aram, there is an art, in Class. Dict. Cf. also Smith’s 
C. D., Armenia, and v. 52, ¢, d. 
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Cu. LXXIV.—a. Avdoi .... Mvooi—Cf. i. 28, b., 93, a., and R. 
p. 235. On the 2nd satrapy, ef. iii. 90, d. 
Cu. LXXV.—a. Opijixec—Cf. i, 28, 6., and ref. to H., and R. p. 


238, 9. 

Cu. LXXVI.—a..... W., B., and apparently G., are agreed 
that the name of the nation that should stand at the beginning of 
this chap. has been lost out of the text; and this, from the oracle 
of Mars that is mentioned as being among them, and from their 
being neighbours of the last-mentioned people, W. conjectures 
with great reason to be that of the Chalybes. Cf. i. 28, 0. “ They 
occupied a mountainous district in the neighbourhood of the He- 
niochi in the E. of Cappadocia; they were celebrated as early as 
the Homeric poems for their silver mines, worked in the time of 
Xenophon, though then producing nothing but iron; and were at 
that time subject to their more powerful neighbours, the Mosy- 
neeci, one of the wildest and most uncivilized nations of Asia.” 
H. Pers. ch. i. p. 76, 77. 

b. carehiyaro—* In the 3rd pers. plur. perf. and p. perf. the 
Tonians and Dorians change the v before rat and 7o into a, in 
which case the original aspirated consonant again enters before 
the a, e. g. reOdgarar from riappat, Oarrw, for rePappévor ciai, Vi. 
103. «arediyaro for kareeypévor joav, vil. 76. eidiyaro, vii. 90. 
édecayaro for cecaypivos Hoav from odrrw, vii. 86. dmodedéyarat for 
dmodederypivor ici, NW. 43. éorddaro from oréddw for éoradpévor joav, 
vii. 89. Instead of the aspirate the lene remains in drixara and 
am«aro. Matth. § 204,6. Cf. Jelf, § 197, 4, § 218, obs. 10. 

Cu. LXXVII.—a. KaBadéec be «.7.d. “The Cabalian Meoni- 
ans, or Lysonians, are found in Ptolemy under the name of Lyca- 
ones, between Caria and Pisidia. The Cabalians therefore should 
be regarded as Meonians or Lydians, ‘like the Mysians. They 
formed a part of the same command with the Milyans, their neigh- 
bours, who, notwithstanding, belonged to a different satrapy, as 
they were considered as part of Lycia, cf. H. Pers. ch. i. p. 72; 
for the arrangement of the satrapies of Darius, and the military 
commanders of his son Xerxes, are to be considered as perfectly 
distinct.” R. p. 237. 

b. Kai eipara iveropréaro, Lon. for éverdprnyro, they wore garments 
buckled over the shoulders, S.and L. D. 3rd plur. p. p. pass. from 
tuxopraw. The long vowel or diphthong y and « usually changed 
into the short. So éxecoopéaro, 1x. 131. éppéaro, ii. 218, viii. 25. 
amoxexNéaro, ix. 50, for dzroxéxXeevro from dzoKdeiw. otxéarat for genv- 
ra. sipéarat, Vii. 8, for eipnvra. Cf. Matth. and Jelf, in vii. 76, d. 

Cu. LXXVIII.—a. Mécyor dé «.7r.. The tribes mentioned in 
this ch. formed, with the Mardi, the 19th satrapy: cf. iii. 94, e. 
On the Mardi, who do not appear to have joined in the armament, 
ef. i. 84, a., and H. Pers. ch. 1. p. 162. 

Cu. LXXIX.—a. Mapec «.r.’. The Mares, probably one of 
the tribes of the Caucasus, perhaps the same as the Mardi of iii. 
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94,c. H. Pers. ch. i. The Saspires in the E. of Armenia; the 
Alarodii on the borders of the last two. Cf. iii. 94, b. R. p. 278. 

Cu. LXXX.—a. Ta & vno. %vea—CFf. iii. 93, b. the Red ba, i.e. 
the Persian Gulf. On the Anaspasti, the transplanted, cf. ii. 104, a. 

Cu. LXXXI.—a. yididpyac «.r.d. “In a nation of conquerors 
every individual is expected to be a soldier; and among the Per- 
sians, all, especially those in possession of lands, were required to 
be able to serve on horseback. This necessitated an internal con- 
stitution of the whole empire, having for its object the military 
equipment of the population; and the arrangement adopted has 
been usually the same in all Asiatic nations, and is the sim 
possible, A decimal system runs through the whole empire, and 
serves at the same time to mark the rank of the commander. The 
common people are divided into bodies of ten, having a captain of 
that number, after whom come the commanders of hundreds, thou- 
sands, and tens of thousands. Officers of a higher rank are not 
apportioned to particular bodies of men, but form the general staff. 

his has been equally the case among the Mongols and the Per- 
sians; and this simple arrangement made it possible for both races 
to assemble large armies with incredible rapidity.” H. Pers. ch. 
ii. p- 280. Cf. also p. 275, seqq., and 253. 

. eipgarar—Cf. vii. 77, 2. 

Cu. LXXXII.—a. On the relationship of the generals here 
mentioned to the royal family, cf. iv. 167, a. 

Cu. LXXXIII.—a. pupiwr. “The 10,000 Persian infantry, the 
flower of the whole army, who were called the Immortals, because 
their number was kept constantly full.” Thirlw././. The Im- 
mortals, with the corps of Persian cavalry, of whom again 1000 of 
each, cf. vii. 40, 4., appear to have been more especially selected 
as his picked body-guards, were in attendance on the person of the 
king and formed part of his retinue, Besides the Persians, the 
household troops consisted of cavalry corps, 10,000 in each, of 
Medes, Armenians, Hyrcanians, Cadurians, and Sace. The Im- 
mortals, as well as the cavalry corps of the Persians, were no doubt 
all taken from the ruling tribe or horde, the Pasargade. See H. 
Pers. ch. ii, 253, and note, and 279. 

b. Groce avip apaionro—had been chosen, i. e. had been already se- 
lected to succeed to the vacancy, before it was made, 

c. xéspov dé... . Wépcac—* The Persians were the core of the 
land and sea force; and the 24,000 men who guarded the royal 
person were the flower of the whole nation.” Thirlw. in 7. On da 
ravrwy, cf. i. 25, b. 

d. appapatac—covered chariots. Cf. vii. 41, d. 

Cu. EXXXIV.—a. XOAK. 2.» nommpara.—ornaments, or, pieces of 
workmanship on their head, forged of iron or brass. By these is proba- 
bly intended some species of helmet, or its decoration, or crest. W. 

Cu. LXXXV.—a. aydprioo—* Wild races of huntsmen, who 
caught their enemies, like animals of the chase, in leather lassos.” 
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H. /. 1. p. 285. On the geographical position of this tribe, cf. iii, 
93, 6., also R. p. 287. 

Cu. LXXXVI—a. Maso.—CFf. vii. 62, a., 83, a., and H. Pers. 
ch. i. p. 158, on the Cissians, iii. 91, g., and H. 7. 2 p. 155. "Ivdoi 
éex.r.r. “ But the mass of the cavalry was swelled by the drome- 
daries of the Arabians, and by chariots from the interior of Africa 
and from the borders of India, in which the Indians yoked not only 
horses but wild asses.” Cf. also vii. 65, a. On the Bactrians, iii. 
92, d., Caspians, vii. 67, a., Libyes, vii. 71, a. 

6. Kaoxepor—probably the same as the Casii or Caspii, people of 
Kashgur, iii. 93, d. On the Arabians, cf. vii. 69, a., and i. 80, e. 

Cu. LXXXVII.—a. dre ydp rév ixzwy c.7.d. On this vulgar 
error, cf. i. 80,¢. éiaerérayaro. Cf. vii. 76, b. 

Cu. LXXXVIII.—a. cupg. avebidnrov, i. e. in tristem incidit 
calamitatem, met with an unwelcome accident, Cf. i. 32, multa nobis 
eveniunt in vita rd ph ric tid i. e. dveOiAnTa, gravia, vel tristia. 
Cf, vii. 133, a. V. 

b. war’ apxac x. 7. .—omnino, prorsus, altogether, exactly, vii. 148, 
220, 223, vii. 3, 94, ubi. tamen adrica car apy. reddere malim statim 
ab initio, eque atque ix. 22, 66,130. B. And here too perhaps 
cat’ doxae is simply expletive of adrixa, immediately ; like the Latin 
“primo statim”—and immediately on the instant they treated the 
horse as he bade them. 

Cu. LXXXIX.—a. rév 8 romp. app. «.7.d. In reckoning 
the Persian fleet at 1207 vessels, Hdtus agrees with Aischy]. Perse, 
340, seqq. By Diod. Sic. xi. 3, they are computed at 1200. Cf. 
Thirlw. ii. c. 15, p. 256. 

b. Bvinxec piv «.7.. Phoenicia, Syrian Palestine, and Cyprus 
composed the 5th satrapy; cf. iii. 91, d. and refs. The aid furnish- 
ed by this satrapy to Xerxes was composed entirely of ships, 
and consisted of the force of 450 triremes; 300 of which were 
from the continent, 150 from the island of Cyprus. This was 
more than 1 of the whole fleet of triremes; and more than double 
the quota furnished by Egypt. But then it was the combined 
force of Phcenicia, Palestine, and Cyprus; the boasted fleets of 
Tyre, Sidon, Aradus, and the numerous forts of Syria from Egypt 
to Cilicia. R. p. 250. On the two senses in which Hdtus uses 
the word Syria, Ist, as the same with, or part of, Assyria, and 
2ndly, as Syria properly so called, with Syria of Palestine, i. e. 
Palestine and Phoenicia, ef. i. 72, a., and ref. to H., and ii. 106, a., 
and R. pp. 243 and 263. Prideaux, on the testimony of Josephus, 
con. Apion i., considers it certain that a band of Jews was in 
Xerxes’ army, and that the Solyma mentioned in the passage of 
Chanius, there quoted, is Jerusalem. Connect. an. 480. 

€. ovrot dé of boty. roraX. oiceov x. 7. A. This account of the original 
settlements of the Phoenicians, is held by W., who considers 
Philistines, Palestini, and Pheenicians, as different names of the 
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same people, to be correct. H. also seems to countenance the idea. 
See H. Pheenic. ch. i. p. 292. 

d. xoav. yn\evra, xlaited, or woven helmets, i. e. as Hesychius, ii. 
p- 338, explains helmets of woven bulrushes, or of some other species 
of rush, reed, or flexible twig. B. 

e. toradddaro, Ion. for éoradpévor joay from oréAX\ev, an extra- 


ordinary formation. Schw. The text is probably corrupt, and we — 


should read éorodiéaro i. e. éorokopévor Hoav from crodiZey, or else 
torddaro. V. Cf. vii. 76, b. 

Cu. XC.—a. cidiyaro—lon. pro eidtypivor joav ab cidicocay. Schw. 
Lex. Cf. vii. 76, 6... On Cyprus, ef. ii. 182, e. 

Cu. XCII.—a., Aver dé x. 7.2. Cf. i. 173, a., Smith’s C. D., Lyeta. 

Cu. XCIII.—a. Kéapec....cionra. Cf. i. 171, 6. On the 
Dorians of Asia, cf. i. 144, a. 

Cu. XCIV.—a. “Iwvecg teat... . Ted. Aiytadéec. Cf. i. 145, a, 

' 142, b., 148, a. Pelasgia was the ancient name of all the Pelopon- 
nesus. Eurip. Iph. in Aul, 1498, ed. Dind. Cf. H. P. A. § 96, 5. 
The maritime region along the shores of the Corinthian Gulf was 
called Aigialea. W. B. 

Cu. XCV.—a. Nnowra dt, The Ionic islanders here spoken of 
were neither Chians nor Samians; for the inhabitants of these two 
islands belonged to the confederation of the xii. States, which assem- 
bled at the Panionium, cf. i. 142, 3., 148, a., in which these islanders 
had no share. So also Diod. Sic., xi. 3, says,“The Ionians with 
with the Chians and Samians furnished 100 ships—and the island- 
ers 50;” thus distinguishing, like our author, between the two. 
What islanders, however, are here to be understood, we learn from 
what follows in Diodorus, viz. “that the king had collected in his 
expedition the forces of all the islands between the Cyanee and 
the promontories of Triopium and Sunium; that is, the Ionic 
islands colonized from Athens; cf. viii. 43, 48, Thucyd. vii. 67. 
These were Cea, Naxos, Siphnus, Seriphus, Andros, and Tenos. 
V. Cf. also H. P. A. § 86. On the Ionian Dodecapolis, ef. i. 142, 
b. ; on the Holic, i. 149, a. 

b. ‘EAA noréyrioo—CFf. vi. 33, a. xd2pv’ ABvinvoéyv—Cf. also on thecon- 
quest of these towns, v. 117. card ywpny, in their place. Cf. iv. 135, b. 

Cu. XCVI.—a. ’ExeBarevoy dé x. 7. 4.—“ The fleet consisted of 
1207 ships of war, and besides native crews, each was manned 
with 30 marines, Persians, or Medes, or Sacians. Thirlw. in 7. 
On the number of the Epibate, milites classiarii, marines, in Gk 
vessels, cf. vi. 12, ec. 

b. rév iyo .... rapapipynpa, of which I make no mention ; for it 
is not required by the plun, i. e. system, of my historical investigations. 
Cf. vii. 9, c., and vii. 139, a. 

Cu. XCVII.—a. pnidornc—Not the same as the Prexaspes 
of iii. 30, 62. On Megabazus, ef. iv. 143; on Achzemenes, notes 
on iii. 12, 88. B. On the relationship of these generals to the 
Royal House, ef. iv. 167, a. 
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b. wépxovpo, A species of short and light vessel. B. On the long 
transports, cf. i. 2, 6. 

Cu. XCVIII.—a. ’Apadioc—a native of Aradus; a Phoenician 
city: it stood in as island of the same name, now Ruad. It 
was the Arvad of the O. T., the Nth frontier city of the Phceni- 
cians, and with Tyre and Sidon formed their 3 most important 
towns; they held their general congress at Tripolis, a little to the 
south, alike their common colony and their place for common as- 
sembly. See the very interesting ch. i. of H. Phoenic.—* Even 
under the dominion of the Persians, the royal dignity was pre- 
served; though the monarchs were now only as tributary princes, 
obliged to furnish money and ships to the Persians, and to attend 
them, when required, in their military expeditions. The kings of 
Tyre appear in this in the Persian expedition, viii. 67, and even as 
late as the overthrow of Persia and the capture of Tyre by Alex- 
ander. As Tyre had its proper kings, so also had the other Phe- 
nician cities, Sidon, Aradus, and Byblus, and these are mentioned 
even as late as the Macedonian Conquest.” See also particularly 
p- 60—63 on their hostility to Greece. On the name Syennesis, 
ef. i. 74, b., and iii. 90, d. On Gorgus, whose younger brother was - 
Onesgilus, who revolted from the Persians, cf. v. 104. 

Cu. XCIX.—a. ’Aprepucine—Cf. i. a., and ref. to D. Her son 
was, either, as W. thinks, Lygdamis, or she was succeeded by 
Pisindelis, who was her son; while Lygdamis, who succeeded him, 
was her grandson. The latter is the opinion of D. p. 6. Halicar- 
nassus; cf. i. 1, and refs. 

b. Kéwv x. 7.4. The Coans, Calydnians, and Nisyrians are also 
mentioned in conjunction by Homer, II. ii. 675, 

ot 0 dpa Nioupéy 7’ siyov— 

rai Koév, Eipumidow wou, viygouc re Kadidvac. Schw. 
Cos, Stanco, and Nisyros, Nikero, belong to the Sporades. Ca- 
lydnz, B. follows D’Anville in supposing to be a group, perhaps 
only two in number, of small rocky islands near Tenedos. Cf. D. 
ii. p. 4, and Smith’s C, D. 

c. toy Awpuxdy «.7r.d. Cf. i. 144, and notes. 

Cu. C.—a. Zéptne d «.7.. On the review and the muster-roll 
then composed, cf. vil. 61,a. ‘‘ After this review the king went on 
board a Sidonian vessel, where a golden tent had been prepared 
for him, to inspect the fleet, and caused its divisions and numbers 
to be registered.” Thirlw. in 7. On the skill of the Sidonians and 
Tyrians in naval matters, cf. H. Phoenic. ch. iii. throughout. 

b. dvexwyevov ... . petwanddy, they lay at anchor, cf. vi. 116, b., 
having, all of them, turned the prows of their vessels towards the land, 
JSorming one close or continuous front. erwx. is rendered by some, 
with prows, or beaks, presented. Schw. gives continud equata fronte, 
and Goeller on Thucyd. ii. 90, junctis frontibus, comparing Virg. 
En, v. 158. 

Cu. Cl.—a. Anpapnrov—Cf. vi. 70, seqq., vii. 3, also vi 30, a. 
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b. dpQuo. Cf. vi. 83, b. 7d ad ced, what comes from you, = rd 
cov, your opinion. Jelf, § 620, 3. Cf. ix. 7, d. 

Cu. CIl.—a. ized) adnO. yonoacd. x.r.X. The explanation of 
V., which understands \é~w before ra and déEac before px) Wevd., 

seems unnecessary: the construction appears to be ézeds «ed. 
Xone. wavTwe adn. Néyovra (i. €. pe NEyovra) ravra, ra (Lon. for &) 
pi)...» Geoerar. Since you bid me positively to follow the truth, by 
saying that which I shall never afterward be convicted of having falsi- 
Jied to you. By ric, Demaratus appears to intend himself to be un- 
derstood. 

b. ager) . .. . ivyvpod, virtue has been acquired, achieved, (or, ob- 
tained,) by the study of the liberal arts, (or, by prudence, practical wis- 
dom, according to B.,) and by the stern force of law. Cf. Schw. Lex. 
This dictum, B. conceives to be put by Hdtus into the mouth of 
Demaratus, from the prevalence of discussion on such subjects in 
the schools of Greece. The praises here given to the Dorians also, 
sufficiently refute, he adds, the idea that Hdtus was in the habit of 
detracting from the merits of the Spartans, owing to a spirit of 
partiality visible in his work towards the Athenians. This ch. is 
referred to by Miiller, Dor. ii. p. 265. The military system, &c., of 
the Spartans—‘ in every action in the open field up to the battle 
of Leuctra, Sparta had nearly a certainty of success, since the con- 
sciousness of skill in the use of arms was added to the national 
feeling of the Doric race that victory was not a matter of doubt.” 
On the impartiality of Hdtus, cf. D. viii. 1, particularly p. 132. 

c. ra od gpovéwor—should be of the same mind as you, i. e. join your 
side, come over to you. Cf. ix. 99, b., ii, 162, a., &e. 

Cu. CIII.—a, imei gépe idw x... since come, let me see what in 
all probability (is likely to happen). Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 516. B. 

b, avepivor.... erebOepor, in libertatem demissi, arbitrio suo per- 
misst, free to act as they please, uncompelled. 

Cu. CIV.—a, ra carne. Sxapr. what is befitting to, or, the duty 
of, the Spartans, B. The translation of Lange, wie es mit den Spar- 
tiaten steht, what is the actual condition of the Spartans, what is the 
present state of things with the Spartans, appears to me preferable. 

b. ra viv rade—at this very time. When joined with adverbs of 
time and place, rovro, réde, raiira, rade denote more forcibly the 
time and place, as it were, by pointing at them; as abrod rode, ex- 
actly here, ix. 11. Jelf, § 655, 5. 

c. yéipea—Cf. i. 59, 1, and vi. 56, a., on the privileges of the 
Spartan kings. 

d. Biov ré pu.... déwxe. Cf. vi. 70. According to Xenoph, 
Hell. iii. 1, § 6, quoted by L., the towns of Pergamus, Teuthrania, 
and Halisarna were given to Demaratus by Darius; where his 

osterity lived as late as 400 B. c., when Eurysthenes and Procles, 

is descendants, joined Thimbron. B. On the humanity of the 
Persian monarchs, cf. vi. 30, a., and on the custom of endowi 
exiled princes with lands and revenues of cities, vi. 41, -a., an 


it 
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Thucyd. i. 138, and vi. 59, on the treatmeht of Themistocles and 
Hippias. éxwy re eivat obd dv p. and I would not (to be willing to 
do so) that is (as far as my will goes) fight even with one. Jelf, § 
C79, 3. 

@. ddéec 02... . ardvrwy. On the truth of this remark, as ap- 
plicable to the Dorian tactics, cf. Mull. Dor. p. 246—249, bk. iii. 
c. 12, with the whole of which ch., the most spiritedly written of 
any in that work, the student should make himself thoroughly 
acquainted. After dilating on “the method of attack, in closed 
lines with extended lances,”—and “ the chief point being to keep 
the whole body of men in compact order, both in rapid advance 
and in pretended flight,” Miller concludes with a noble picture of 
the Spartan advance—* Every man put on a crown when the 
band of flute-players gave the signal for attack ; all the shields of 
the line glittered with their high polish, and mingled their splen- 
dour with the dark red of the purple mantles, which were meant 
both to adorn the combatant, and to conceal the blood of the 
wounded ; to fall well and decorously being an incentive the more 
to the most heroic valour.” 

J. txeort... . dearérne, 6 vopoc x.r.X. The sentiment often oc- 
curs in Thucydides. See particularly the speech of Archidamus, , 
i. 84; and read Mill. Dor. ii. p. 406, seqq. bk. iv. c. 9. 

g. dveye dé (SC. b vépoc) rwurd aisi, ode ty gebyeev—dadXG (ave- 
yor) pivovrac iv rH rata x.r.r. Cf. Jelf, § 895, 9, Brachylogy. An 
affirmative verb is supplied from a negative: this is most com- 
monly the case in an antithesis introduced by an adversative con- 
junction. 

Cu. CV.—a. iv r@ Aop. robrw—in the aforesaid Doriscus : robrw 
being added to signify that he has already spoken of it, referring 
the reader back to c.59, where he commenced bis digression. Schw. 
_ Cu. CVI.—a. dipa zéiurecke, cf. iii. 84, a., and refs, vi. 41, a. 

b. otro Gv... . repnsapivwy. The gallant defence of Doriscus, 
here alluded to, by Mascames, as well as the loss of Eion and all the 
other strongholds in Thrace and the Hellespont, are events, the 
reader will observe, that date after the conclusion of Hdtus’ his- 
i: Cf. also i. 130, 6., ii. 156, iii. 15, c. 

H. CVII.—a. Béyne, dc ix. éxodwp. x.7.. The taking of Eion 
by Cimon is generally dated in 476 B. c., during the reign of Xerxes: 
it is more probable, however, that it was during the reign of Arta- 
xerxes, his successor, 471 B.c. According to D., p. 28, it took 
place 470 .c. This town was called “ Kion on the Strymon,” to 
distinguish it from “ Eion by Thrace,’ a Mendean colony. Cf. 
Thucyd. i. 98, and Arnold’s note. 

Cu. CVIII.—a. Zéptne dé «.r.d. “From Doriscus the army pur- 
sued its march along the coast, accompanied by the fleet, through 
a region which had been already subdued in the expeditions of 
Megabazus and Mardonius. Cf. v. 12, 15, vi. 43, seqq. As it ad- 
vanced, it still swelled its numbers by taking in reinforcements 
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from the Thracian hordes, through which it passed,” &e. Thirlw. 
ind. Cf. i. 171, a. : 

b. SapoO. reixea, the castles, or, fortified towns of Samothrace. Cf. 
vii. 59, a. The Mesembria here mentioned, in Thrace, must not 
be confounded with the Mesambria of iv. 93, vi. 33, on the Euxine. 
Cf. Smith's C. D., Mesembria. 

c. Aisooc.... éédure. Cf. vii. 43, a. 

Cu. CIX.—a. Mapveav, Marogna: of Diceea some ruins, per- 
haps, still exist, but without a modern name. On Abdera, ef. i. 
168, a. Ismarus, from which the lake took its name, is mentioned 
in Odyss. ix. 40, as taken by Ulysses. 

b. Nécrov, The boundary of Thrace and Macedon ; the Mesto, or 
Kara-Su, which B. Germanizes into Schwarzach, the black-river. The 
Trauus may possibly be alluded to in vy. 3, b., but it appears to be as 
little known with certainty as the Compsatus and the city Pistyrus. 

Cu. CX.—a. ’E6. d& Opnixwy x.7.r. Cf. notes on y. 3, Thracia, 
Smith’s C. D., and Arrowsmith’s E. Geog. Thracia, particularly p. 
322 and 333. On the Edonians, v. 11, d. 

b. of 68 GX. ravr. .... etzovro. Cf. vii. 108, a., and ref. in i. 171, 
a., to H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 438. 

Cu. CXI.—a. Byoooi.... woudwrepov, now among the Satre, 
the Bessi are the priests of the temple; or, as S. and L. Diet. ren- 
ders, expound the oracles in the temple; and there is a priestess who 
utters the oracular answers, as in Delphi, and not more ambiguously ; 
i. e. the oracles, as in Delphi, are uttered by a priestess, and are not 
at all more ambiguous than those given there. B.and Schw. The 
territory of the Bessi lay between Mt Rhodope and the North part 
of the Hebrus, on the banks of the Nestus. On the worship of 
Bacchus, see the extract from the Anti-Symbolik of Voss in Class. 
Dict., Bacchus. 

Cu. CXIL.—a. rijy sipnpévny, sc. xydpav 8. yijv. B.  reiyea—cf. 
vii. 108, 5. 

b. Iéowv. The Thracian Pierians, who were settled to the E. 
of the Strymon, originally came, it appears, from Macedonia. Cf, 
Smith’s C.D. Mt Pangeum, cf. v. 16, a. 

Cu. CXILI.—a, Maiovac, Cf. v.13, a. aor. ’Ayyirny, the An- 
ghista. See Arrowsmith, E. Geog. p. 334. 

b. é¢ roy ot payor... ..Xevkotc. “ When Xerxes arrived on the 
banks of this river, his Magian priests made a sacrifice of white 
horses, and exerted their charms to propitiate the stream.” Thirlw. 
Cf. notes on vii. 40, 54, 76, and Tacitus, Ann. vi. 37, quoted by 
W., Tiridates’ sacrifice of a horse to the Euphrates. 

Cu. CXIV.—a. iv ’Evy. “Od. Cf. v. 126, a. In the next line 
ixop. kara rac ye. is rendered by B., they marched to the bridges. 
In spite of B.’s authority, I should rather construe, they marched 
over the bridge; as Hdtus himself explains how they came to get 
so easily across, by saying, that they found the river had been 
bridged over, according to orders, Cf. vii, 24. 
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b. Mepo. 58 rd Lsovrag karop. So Cambyses put 12 of his subjects 
to death, iii. 35, 6. As no trace of any permission to offer human 
victims is to be found in the Zendavesta, we must suppose, unless 
the narration in the text is wholly fictitious, that the sacrifice here 
mentioned was in accordance with those horrible magical and 
superstitious practices which, though severely forbidden by the 
reformer of the Magian philosophy, were nevertheless on certain 
occasions resorted to as part of the more ancient form of worship 
previous to Zoroaster. Kleuker, Appendix to the Zendavesta, 
quoted by B. By the deity below the earth, Ariman is probably in- 
tended, the angel of darkness, the author and director of all evil, 
Cf. Prid. Conn. an. 486 B.c. Cf. also Thirlw. ii. c. 15, p. 258. 

c. “Aunorpw—Cf. vii. 3, c. The atrocity here spoken of, as it 
happened in the old age of Amestris, when she was queen-mother, 
dates after the taking of Sestos, cf. i. 130, 6., and “ probably did 
not occur,” according to D., p. 30, “till the time of the Peloponnesian 
War; since, to decide according to Ctesias, Amestris cannot have 
died before the death of Artaxerxes Longimanus, whom she go- 
verned as she pleased; and so not long before 425 B. c.” 

Cu. CX V.—a. *Apyitov—between Amphipolis and Bromiscus. 
Cf. Thucyd. iv. 103. Stagirus, Stavro, on the W. of the Sinus 
Strymonicus, Gulf of Contessa. Thucyd. iv. 18, v. 6, 18. B. 
Acanthus, also on the Sin. Strymon.; it stood on the neck of land 
which connects the peninsula of Mt Athos with the mainland ; on 
its site, probably, stands the modern Frso. All three were Andrian 
colonies. 

b. dpa dyopevog x.r.d. Cf. vii. 110, 5. and ref. 

Cu. CXVI.—a. Zewinv .... xposire, B. and Schw., and S. and 
L. D., render, the Persian king gave notice to the Acanthians to re 
ceive the army hospitably, i.e. to provide them with all the necessaries 
that a host is supposed to recewe a guest with. VY. takes it to mean 
that Xerzes received the Acanthians into terms of guest-friendship ; 
proclaimed them as admitted into the number of his friends, This 
latter interpretation appears to me best; for, Ist, it agrees much 
better with the rest of the sentence, édwpjoaro x. r.d.; and, 2ndly, 
as Xerxes was already at Acanthus, how could he be said zposiray, 
to give them notice beforehand? We know too, from vii. 119, that 
notice had been given to the towns long before to prepare banquets 
for him. Cf. vii. 32, a. 

b. tcOijrt Myndueg. Cf, iii. 84, a. On the canal, vii. 23, a. 

Cu. CX VII.—a. xiévre rny. Bao. V. observes that amongst the 
Greeks 4 cubits was considered the height of a well-proportioned 
man, referring to Aristoph. Ran. 1046. yevvaioug cai rerpamiyetc: 
men six feet high. As the royal cubit was 3 finger-breadths more 
than the common cubit, which was | ft. 6 in. and a decimal, 
Artachees must have been 8 ft. and about 4 inches high. yévog 
"Axamevidny, cf. i. 125, ¢., iv. 167, a. 

H. CXVIII.—a, bov ye—quandoquidem, since. S.and L. D 
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Cf. i. 68, c., and Jelf, § 735, 4. Té is often used to give the reason 
or character of an action expressed in a preceding sentence. Eur. 
Iph. A. 1342. 

b. ’Ayrim....- dpap. ...+ awédete.... rerehecp. The sense is 
that Antipater was chosen by the whole body of the Thracians as the 
proper person to provide all things necessary for the entertainment of 
the king and his army ; that he was, in fact, purveyor in behalf of 
the commonwealth, being bound to keep an account of all that he ex- 
pended for them: this account, when it was all over, he handed in, 
and showed thereby artdcke x.r.d. what the total amounted to. B. 
The expense was, of course, borne by the state, in whose name 
he had obtained whatever provision, furniture, &c. &c., might be 
necessary, and, on handing in the account, he was repaid. In the 
same manner, we learn, from the commencement of the next ch., 
others were appointed in the other cities, who in like manner gave 
in an account of what they laid out. W.. Reckoning the Attic 
talent at £243 15s., cf. Hussey’s Tables, the cost of the supper 
will be £97,500. 

Cu, CXIX.—a. oiknp. cai deo, in hutches, or coops, and in 
ponds, A few lines below, oxe Ion. for jv. On the narrative in 
this and the foregoing ch. see Thirlw. ii. c. 15, p. 258, and vii. 
32, a. 

Cu. CXX.—a. ivipice—was wont, thought proper, was in the cus- 
tom of. Cf.i.131,¢. On Abdera and its inhabitants, ef. i. 168, a., 
and viii. 120. In the conclusion of the ch. époiwe, in the same man- 
ner as the other cities did. The common reading opwe, so they, 
though hard put to it, nevertheless, &c. 

Cu. CXXI.—a. Oépyy, afterwards Thessalonica, Saloniki, at the 
head of the 8. Thermaicus. Cf. Smith’s C. D. : 

Cu. CXXII.—a. aein—ton. for ageiOn. 1 aor. pass. aginus. was 
dismissed or despatched. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 214. 

b. déyoucav—which extends, stretches across, or reaches. Schw. 
A few lines below dmépevoc, breaking up, departing. The Sinus 
Singiticus, into which the canal drawn past the city Sane opened 
from the Sin. Strymon, cf. vii. 23, a., is now the Gulf of Monte 
Santo, the modern name of Athos. The Sin. Toron., the Gulf of 
Cassandra ; the Sin. Therm., the G. of Saloniki. The petty towns 
here mentioned in the peninsulas of Sithonia, Pallene, and the 
mainland of Chalcidice, are spoken of in the latter part of Thu-. 
cyd, iv., where the greater part of them join, or are taken by, 
Brasidas. Cf. Smith’s C. D. Arrowsmith’s E. Geog. p. 336; and 
on the districts of Macedonia, Mill. Dor. vol. i. appendix i. on the 
Macedonians, p. 470—478. 

Cu. CXXI Rita: Of the towns spoken of here, Potideea, after- 
wards Cassandria, now Pinaka, and Pella, now Alaklisi, the birth- 

lace of Alexander, are the most noted. Scione, Mende, Aphytis, 
ane, and Gigonus are mentioned in Thucyd. iv. circ. fin. Most 
of the others are unknown, and none except Therme, cf. vii. 121, 
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a@., appear to be places of any importance. Crossea in Thucyd. 
ii, 79, called Kpotcte yj. The Axius the Vardar. 
b. Mvyéovinv—*on the Thermaic bay, and round the ancient 
city of MS hetanh extended to the Axius.—Beyond the Axius, to the 
W., immediately after Mygdonia, came Bottiais, bounded on the 
other side by the united mouth of the Haliacmon and the Lydias.” 
Mill. 7. 7. p. 470. 

Cu. CXXIV.—a. dtd Matov. cai Konorwyv. On Peonia ef. v. 13, 
a., and on Crestonica, i. 57, a., and cf. Mull. . 1. p.471. The Echi- 
dorus, according to Mill. Dor. i. p. 471, now the Gallico. 

Cu. CXXV.—a. ixepaiZov—slaughtered, killed. In viii. 86, a., 
used of sinking or disabling ships. 

Cu. CXXVI.—a. zor. Nicroc, the Mesto, cf. vii. 109, 6. The 
same boundaries are also assigned for lions in Europe by Aristotle, 
H. A. viii. 28, though in his time they had become scarce. W. 
The Achelous, Aspro Potamo, divides Acarnania from tolia; cf. 
Thucyd. ii. 102. 

Cu. CXXVII.—a. ‘Adtéxpovoc, now the Vistriza. “ Hdtus by 
mistake makes the Lydias (now the Karasmak or Mavronero) 
unite with the Haliacmon, the latter of which is W. of the former.” 
Smith’s C. D. 

b. GAN ixe®ure. Cf. vii. 43, a., ii. 19, 0. 

Cu. CXXVIII.—a. *Od\vpror. now Monte Elymbo, called by the 
Turks Semavat-Evi, the house of heaven. Ossa, now Mt Kissovo, 
i. e. ivy-clad. The Peneus, now the R. Salambria. tv @wvpare 
peyay tvicyerw, was fixed in great wonder. Jelf, § 365, 2, cf. i. 31, ¢. 

Cu. CXXIX.—a«. Thy dé Geo. x.7.d. “The description given 
by Hatus of Thessaly, the strait of Thermopyle, and other places, 
prove how well he had considered the scenes of particular actions: 
that of Thessaly is one of the most pointed, clear, and concise im- 
aginable.” R. p. 36. See also D. p. 43. On Olympus, Ossa, and 
the Peneus, cf. note on the foregoing ch. The chain of Pelion on 
the E., now Plessidhi or Zagora ; of Pindus on the W., Agrafa; of 
Mt Othrys on the S., Mts Hellovo and Gura Vouno ; the Cambunian 
Mts on the N. are now the Volutza chain. Of the tributary streams 
of the Peneus, the Apidanus, which passes by Pharsalia, is now 
the Sataldgé, and the Enipeus the Goura. The Onochonus, which 
Wordsworth considers as flowing in the vicinity of Scotussa and 
Cynoscephale, may be the modern Regani. Of the Parnisus the 
modern name appears to be unknown. On the scenery of the valley 
of the Peneus, Tempe, &c., the reader will not regret consulting 
the extremely pretty book just referred to, Wordsworth’s Greece, 
Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical. 

Cu. CXXX.—a. yrwosaytovrec—changing their opinion, adopting 
a wiser and more prudent resolution. That this is the sense, and not, 
“ acknowledging their inferiority,” as Valla renders it, is plain from 
the fact that at first they refused to give earth and water, vi. 48, 
but afterwards, as the Aleuade, whom Xerxes supposed to be the 
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royal house, had tendered their submission, vii. 6, he conceived that. 
they expressed the wishes of the whole Thessalian people, whose 
sentiments had thereby undergone a change, in the belief that re- 
sistance was no longer practicable. Schw. Cf. also Thirlw. ii. c, 
15, p. 249, and D. p. 134. ; 

b. cai raparpip .... pseOpwv. The construction is waparpép. éc 
Gia péieOpa éx robrwr, dc Over.» B. : 

c. trode AX. matéac, cf. vii. 6, b., and vi. 127,¢. Thirlw. ii. ec. 15, 
p. 260, 275. 

Cu. CXXXI.—a. ixeipe—pioneered their way through, cleared, 
cut the trees down. 

Cu. CXXXII.—a. iéni rotrou1—against these—they took an 
oath; as in vii. 148, curwydra.... airy Uépoy. A few lines be- 
low rotrove dexaretioa is explained by Boeckh, Pub. Econ. i. p. 352, 
that they would compel them to pay a tenth of the produce of their 
land to Apollo, impose a tithe upon them; thre Grundstiicke zinsp- 

Jlichtig zu machen, This fine was probably imposed by the Am- 
| pardons council, cf. vii. 213, a., B., but not put in execution. See 

.’s remarks, p. 134. 

b. rd pév 3) Spxcov, On the candour of Hdtus, and his unsparing ex- 

sition of the truth, in thus giving a list of all who voluntarily did 

omage to the foreign king, see D. p. 133, seqq., and ef. also p. 25. 

Cu. CXXXIII.—a. é¢ 1d Bapabpor, cf. vi. 136, 6. On 6, re d 
avebidnrov, what of a calamitous or disastrous nature, cf. vii. 88. a. 

b. adda rovro .... yevioOa. This sentence strongly speaks the 
good sense of Hdtus and his freedom from superstition, in not bei 
too ready to refer to an unknown and divine cause what may be as 
well explained from a natural one. B.. 

Cu. CXXXIV.—a. doy. TaX..... kadeop. Cf. vi. 60, a., on 
the hereditary nature of the herald’s office at Sparta, and Mill. 
Dor. ii. p. 28. 

b. rotot Zmapr. wadeep...-- tdévaro, supply ra tepd, the victims 
would never give a favourable omen when the Spartans sacrificed. Cf. 
vi. 76, b. 

¢ ep0ing «.r.X. From Theocritus Id. xv. 98, ‘A rig cai Sxtpyw 
rov iddepov dpicrevoer, it seems probable that some dirge, composed 
when they left Sparta, apparently to meet certain death, was still 
customarily chanted in their memory. See the notes in Kiessling’s 
Theocritus. 

d. pica te... . mera, nobili loco nati. Schw. both of noble birth, 
and endowed with as great a degree of wealth as any. pnp. dv. tg ra 
moara, eminent, lit. reaching into the first rank, among the first of the 
Spartans for wealth. Miill. 2. 1. Cf. vii. 13, a. This is one of the 
many passages that go far to prove that the boasted equality of the 
Spartan citizens had but little real existence. Cf. vi. 61, ¢. 

Cu. CXXXV.—a. édddtwoOe yap x.r.d. from dofdopat. viii. 124, ix. 
48, for you have the reputation, i. e. you, Spartans, generally, have 
the reputation, in his opinion, of being men of noble character, &c. 
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b. oix dy dop.... adda wai teAEx.—1to use our utmost endeavours, 
to fight to the last in behalf of it ; the metaphor is taken from hand- 
to-hand combat, compared with and requiring more courage than 
fighting, comparatively at a distance, with the spear. According 
to S. and L. D., to fight to the last, not soldiers only, but every man, 
taking zé\exve of a carpenter’s axe, that is, a domestic tool, rather 
than of a battle-axe. 

Cu. CXXXVI—a. oie ig .... oidapa—they said they would 
in no af do it, not though they were thrust down headlong by 
them. VY. 

b. debrepa og Aéyouor rade... - Zéptnc .... oi ign—next, when 
they made the following address, Xerxes answered them, &c. Here 
ey. is the dat. plur. of the participle, and agrees with o¢:, which is 
governed by égn.—The word éetrepa seems opposed to zpara above ; 
they next said the following words and nearly to this import—and 
Xerxes answered them, &c., i.e. the 1st thing was their refusal, the 
2nd to make the speech. 

¢. Bac. Midwy, Cf. i. 163, d., vii. 62,a. For other instances of 
Xerxes’ magnanimity, cf. vii. 146, 147, viii. 118. B. 

Cu. CXXXVII.—a. bc De. . . . dvipdyv—who, sailing down upon 
them wn a merchant vessel full of men, (i. e. not laden with merchan- 
dise, but filled with men, for piratical or warlike purposes,) captured 
some Tirynthian fishermen. The whole of these circumstances are 
narrated in Thucyd. ii. 67, but, as he does not speak of fishermen, 
but of éuxdpove "AOnvaiwy x.7r.X. who were captured and put to 
death, instead of adséac, fishermen, some would read, ‘Adutic, inhabit- 
ants of Halia, a colony of Hermione and Tiryns, at the time then 
spoken of an independent town, according to Miill. Dor. vol. ii. 
App. vi. p. 440, whence I have quoted the above; but afterwards 
an ally of Sparta. This conjecture is rejected by B. on the ground 
that Halie did at that time belong to Sparta, and that therefore its 
inhabitants could not be objects of hostility. As what is spoken of 
happened in the 2nd year of the Pelop. War, 430 B. c., just 50 years 
after Xerxes’ expedition, it is, of course, one of the events alluded 
to, which happened later than the conclusion of Hdtus’ history. 
Cf. i. 130, &. On Sitalees and his connexion with the Athenians, 
ef. Thucyd. ii. 29, 67, 95, &c. See also D. p. 30. 

Cu. CXXXVIII.—a. % & orparndacin «.7.X. This and the 
following ch. are translated in D. p. 132, seqq. It is hard to 
say whether his admirable comments on them more thoroughly 
disprove the possibility of the alleged recitation at Olympia, or the 
charge brought against Hadtus of flattering the Athenians and want 
of candour. Cf. also p. 24, seqq. 

b. rvvOavop....ot"EdAnvec. Cf. Thirlw. ii. c. xv. 259, 260, and 
Thucyd. iii. 56, emdmoyv iy x. 7. 2. 

Cu. CXXXIX.—a, "EvOaiira dvayeaiy x.r.d. “Sometimes an 
infinitive is governed not so much by its verb as by another implied 
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in it—as dvaykaiy .... dzod. here, being prevented (from any thing 
else), I am necessarily compelled to express my opinion. Cf. vii. 96, 
b., i. 31, vi. 100, teAtweiv wr. A. + Matth. § 535, obs. 3. 

b. ei wai mod. Tey. KiPevec «.7.d.—even though many rows or 
girdles of walls, i.e. many walls, one within another, had been drawn 
across the Isthmus, &c. Schw. Lex. Cf. i. 131, reiyoe Odpnt tori 
Cf. D. p. 133, 135. 

c. ravra pip. Eyed\\e—this party, viz. the one to which the Athe- 
nians should attach themselves, would prevail, lit. have the prepon- 
derance, incline the scale. Schw. Lex. } 

Cu. CXL.—a, "Q pédeot «. 7.4. These two oracles are para- 
preeres in Thirlw. ii. c. xv. p. 294. The last line, however, which 

e considers to mean begone! and expect your doom, has, probably, 
a different sense. Valla, indeed, renders it malis 5 pers mentem, 
as if the oracle bade them expect the worst, and took all hope away ; 
but the sense of Schw., spargite animi robur super mala, i. e. his 
malis opponite animt robur, S. and L. D., spread your spirit over your 
tls, is preferable. In the 4th line of the oracle, the word péoong is 
to be referred, as B. notes, to zéAtog, to which also pw in the next 
line relates. 

Cu, CXLI.—a. zpofdaddovnr dé of. abr, throwing away all cour 
and hope, giving themselves up to despondency and dismay. W. and B. 
So from. Lange, and when they were already altogether in despair, by 
reason of the misfortune that was predicted, &c. 

b. ixerno AaB. “ Timon encouraged them once more to approach 
the god with the ensigns of carnliute, if perchance they might. 
move his compassion to a milder decree.” Thirlw. il. Cf. v. 51, a. 

c. addpav. meddooac, making tt like adamant, i, e. making my de- 
claration irrevocable. On the title Tp:roy, cf. iv. 180, ¢. ~ 

d, itt rou... . aoy—the time shall yet come when thou shalt stand 
in opposition, the time will come hereafter for resistance, The am- 
biguous phraseology of the latter part of the oracle is well repre- 
sented by Thirlw. ‘“ Let them not wait to be trampled down by 
the horse and foot of the invader, but turn their backs: they might 
again look him in the face. In seed-time or in harvest, thou, divine 
Salamis, shalt make women childless,” 

Cu. CXLII.—a, aide ovveor. padr., and these most opposed to each 
other. Cf. i. 208, a. : 

_ 6. onxyv—* the hedge of thorns, which once fenced in the rock of 
Pallas.” Thirlw. in /.. On the subsequent fortifications of the 
Acropolis, cf. Potter, Gk Antiq. i. c. 8. 

Cu. CXLIII.—a. Omorox. On the character of Themistocles, 
and how well suited he was to the emergency of the times, cf. 
Thirlw. ii. c. xv. p. 265. Cf. also p. 96, on the circumstances nar- 
rated here: “it cannot be reasonably doubted that he (Themis- 
tocles) had himself prepared the crisis which he now stept forward 
to decide,” that is, that he had himself procured the co-operation of 
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the priestess in returning the above-mentioned answers, framed 
with the especial object of persuading the Athenians to put their 
trust in their navy. 

Cu. CXLIV.—a. ‘Erion re 0. ...- dixa Spay....- TOEMOY » oe 
Aiynvyr. x. r.. See the remarks on the Athenian revenue in H. 
P. A.§ 156. “The formation of a public treasure cannot be dated 
even from the appropriation Themistocles made of the produce of 
the silver mines to public purposes, instead of dividing it, as here- 
tofore, among the citizens at large; since the express purpose of 
that appropriation, namely, the building and maintenance of a fleet, 
will hardly allow us to think that there was ever any great overplus, 
at least not till Athens had opened for itself new sources of revenue, 
after attaining the supremacy over the Greek coast and islands.” 
See also Thirlw. ii. c. xv. p. 268. “The rent of the silver mines 
of Laurion the people had hitherto enjoyed like the profits of a 
private partnership, by sharing it equally among them: it was one 
year unusually large, and would have yielded to each citizen of the 
poorer class ten drachmas, a sum which would have been felt as 
an important addition to his ordinary income; for, according to 
Boeckh’s calculation, an Athenian at this time might have lived on 
a hundred drachmas a year. Themistocles persuaded them to 
forego this advantage, &c. &c.” From this passage, Boeckh caleu- 
lates that, as there were 30,000 citizens, v. 97, the revenue from 
the mine was 50 talents = £12,187 10s. The date of the above 
transactions, when Themist. prevailed on the people to take this 
step, is considered by Thirlw. to have been “early in the interval 
between the first and second Persian invasion;” by B. it is dated 
before, in the year 493 B. c., and the Auginetan war in 491 B. c. 
Cf. Thucyd. i. 93, 6 yap OguiororXije «. T.d. 

Cu. CXLV.—a, Svdrcyou. rév ‘EAA. On the date of this con- 
gress, viz. in the winter of 481 B. c., or the very early part of the 
spring of 480 B. c., and that the place of the isthmus, cf. a note in 

hirlw. ii. c. xv. p. 269. “It appears that the congress was as- 
sembled and had mediated between Athens and Aégina, and had 
been engaged in other proceedings of a like nature, before it re- 
ceived intelligence of the king’s arrival at Sardis, which must have 
reached it early.” 

b. éyxexonpévor. according to Schw. in Lex., the perf. part. pass. 

om éyyetpiev, to take in hand, to take up—tyxeyonpéivo being put by 
syncope for éyxeyeionuévor. Matth., B. notes, derives it from tyxodw, 
rendering bella nonnullis cum aliis gerenda impacta erant, i. e. in- 
gruerant. The former explanation seems preferable :— render, 
Jor there were wars too taken up, or commenced, against some other 
states, &c. Cf. also S. and L. Di pde. 

¢. mapa Tétwva—Cf. also vii. 154, and Thirlw. ii. c. xv. p. 570, 
seqq. “This embassy to Gelo took place 480 B. c., when he was 
in the height of his power. He had made himself tyrant of Gela 
491 3B. c., gained Syracuse 484 B.c., or, 485 B. c. according to 
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Thirlw., whither he transplanted the inhabitants of Camarina 483 
B. c., and part of those of Gela 482 8. c., in which year also he took 
Megara. The embassy to Gelo is discussed in D. p. 138—140. 

d. cvyxiny—acting in union ; cf. iii. 82, a. On the phrase obéap. “EAA. 
rav ob mod pet. there being no Greek powers than which his (Gelo’s) 
was not much greater, i. e. much greater than any of the Greek powers, 
which much resembles otdeig boric ob, or the Latin nemo non, cf. 
Hermann on Viger. 29. Schw. Cf. Jelf, 824,2. Inverse Attrac- 
tion. I think it may be fairly suspected that évrwy has been 
ped out of the MSS., having escaped the copyist’s eye between 
-wy and ray. 

Cu. CXLVI.—a. Bacancbivrec—questioned, interrogated. We 
need not suppose that the word here means put to the torture, or 
has any stronger sense than cross-questioned, eramined. Schw. Lex. 
B. Cf. i. 116, ii. 151, referred to in S.and L. D. On the humanity 
of Xerxes mentioned here and in the following ch., cf. the refs in 
vii. 136, ¢. 

Cu. CXLVII.—a. déyou piZw, Perhaps greater than the report o 
them ; greater than fame declared them to be ; but it is more agreeal 
to the context to render greater than words could tell. It is very 
well given by L., au dessus de toute expression. Schw. 

b. wdoia te rov Idvrov otray. This refers to the trade in corn, 
wine, dried fish, and salt, which, before the commencement of the 
supremacy of Athens, Greece carried on with the northern shores 
of the Euxine and the Sea of Azov, as well as with the Milesian 
colonies on the Pontus, Amisus, Trapezus,.and others. Cf. H. 
Pers. ch. i. p. 71, 77, &c., and particularly the Prize Essay “ De 
Re Frumentaria apud Athenienses,” Oxford, 1842, p. 13—17, by 
my friend Mr. Henderson, Fellow of Magd. College, Oxford, and 
Head of Victoria College, Jersey. With regard to the gross total 
of wheat imported into and grown in Attica, he observes—*illud 
persuasum habeamus, millia circa 1000 medimn. ab externis terris 
Athenas importata fuisse; circa m. 2500 ex Attica ipsa provenisse,” 
Bees ih 

Cu. CXLVIIL.—a. ini rp Mépoy. Cf. vii. 132, a. 

| hee Vee wep. OeomTp. ...- aveheiy rade, Cf. Thirlw. ii. p. 264, 
on the embassy sent to Argos, and the reason why this state stood 
aloof from the confederacy—* While Persian invasion was impend- 
ing, Argos had sent to the Delphic oracle for advice, as to the pat 
she ought to take after the recent stroke by which Cleomenes 
deprived her of 6000 of her citizens. Cf. vi. 76, seqq. notes. The 
answer was such as she desired, and probably had dictated: it en- 
joined her to shield herself from the danger and remain quiet, &c. &c.” 

c. Eisw rov mp0BdXr. Exwv,—zpoBdAratoc, an outstretched spear ; the 
sense appears to be keeping the spear drawn back, not making a thrust, 
i. e. remain at rest, be upon your guard. Coray, quoted , Schw. 
By «sgadxv V. conceives the citadel, called Larissa by the Argives, 
to be intended. The oracle is translated in a note by B.:— 
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“ Vicinis offensa, Deo carissima plebes 
Armorum cohibe munimina, corporis omne 
Discrimen sola capitis tutabitur umbra.” 

d. wairou.... iyepov. éwirHv, On this subject cf. vi. 76, c., 83, a., 
and the excellent § 33, in H. P. A. 

Cu. CXLIX.—a. pj—imidéyeo@a, and that they doubted or were 
afraid, lest, if a truce was not concluded, &c. This word, which 
means that they considered with themselves, frequently involves the 
notion of fear. Cf. vii. 47, 49, 52, 236. Schw. 

b. opi piv... .db0 Bac. ’Apy. dé va.—* It may be inferred that it 
was the case in all, as we know it to have been in many Dorian 
states, with the exception of later colonies, that they were go- 
verned by princes of the Heraclide family. In Argos the descend- 
ants of Temenus reigned until after the time of Phidon, ef. vi. 127, 
b., and the kingly office did not expire till after the Persian war.” 
Mill. Dor. ii. p. 112. See also p. 147. On the Spartan kings, &c., 
ef. vi. 51, 0., seqq. 

Cu. CL.—a. @\X. Néyoe x.7.d. “If, as Hdtus heard it com- 
monly, Xerxes sent emissaries to Argos, they were sure to find the 
Argives well disposed to receive the genealogical fiction, which was 
 cacorpsi invented for the occasion, that their hero Perseus was the 

ounder of the Persian race,’ &c. Thirlw.ind. Cf. ii. 91, d. 

b. radra dxoic. Apy..... “EdAnvac x. T.\.—it ts said that the Ar- 
gives, when they heard this, made a great matter of it, or, thought 
much of it; and at first, as they had made no offers of alliance, viz. 
to the rest of the Greeks, (for they had not attended to deliberate 
with them,) so they made no demands upon them; but when the 
Greeks were for taking them into the alliance, then indeed they did 
make a demand, &c. oidév ixayy. peratr. = oddity trayyidrecOat rai 
obdty prairie, they made no offers and advanced no claims. Schw. 

Cu. CLI.—a. odd. éreot torepov—This embassy of Callias to 
the Persian court, to negotiate, according to some, what is known 
by the name of the peace of Cimon, took place, D., p. 30, thinks, 
in the first years of the Pelop. War, some time before the death of 
Artaxerxes, which happened 425 B.c. On the conduct of the 
Argives and Hdtus’ candour concerning it, see D. p. 134, seqq. 
* But the whole matter is one of great doubt, and one which the 
silence of Thucyd. renders extremely suspicious.” See the remarks 
of Thirlw. iii. p. 37. Cf. i. 130, 6. 

b. Lobcowst roict Mepvovion. Cf. v. 53, a. 

Cu. CLII.—a, ort ci wavreg. ... ra iceveix. Schw. quotes Val. 
Max. vii. 2, ext. 2. “ Aiebat (Solon) si in unum locum cuncti mala 
sua contulissent, futurum ut propria deportare domum, quam ex 
communi miseriarum acervo portionem suam ferre mallent.” The 
passage is given and commented on in D. /. l. p. 134. 

b. ixndy ot... . aiypy torheee, since their war with the Lacede- 
monians had turned out unprosperously to them, Schw. Lex. aixypy, 
war, asin v. 94,a. On the war here referred to, cf. vi. 76, seqq. B. 
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Cu. OLItL—a. P’\wu—On Gelo, “a bold, crafty, and fortunate 
usurper,” cf. vii. 145, ¢., Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog., Gelon, 
- and the excellent sketch of his rise and progress in power in 
Thirlw. ii. c. xv. p. 270, seqq. 

b. Léknc—* Gela, which was the 3rd Doric settlement in Sicily, 
having been founded 45 years after Syracuse, i. e. 690 B. c., b 
Antiphemus from Rhodes and Extimus from Crete, cf. Thueyd. vi. 
4, was sacrificed by Gelon and Hiero, though their native city, to 
the new seat they had chosen for their government. Its tyrants, 
Cleander, 505 3. c., and Hippocrates, 498 B.c., had, but a short 
time before, raised it to sovereignty over all its neighbours. 
Though it regained its independence 467 8. c., its prosperity never 
revived.” H. P. A. § 85. 

c. rév x0ov. Oeav, By this title it appears possible here, from 
the Schol. on Pind. Pyth. ii. 27, that Ceres and Proserpine are 
meant. W. 

d. Maxrépwy, in §. of Sicily, probably now Mazzarino. Man- 
nert in B. 

e. 6 d& Aéy. mpdc....oiknr. From this, and from vii. 165, 167, 
compared with vii. 170, vi. 25, v. 47, it seems far from improbable 
that Hdtus, during his residence at Thurii, visited Sicily. B.— 
That he certainly did so, “ investigating every thing of any conse- 
quence in Sicily,” is the opinion of D. p. 40. 

Cu. CLIV.—a. Kvcavdpov «.7r.d. Cf. note 6. on preceding ch., 
and the § of H. there quoted, note 6. 

b. Kad\ur..... Natiove «.7.A. Callipolis, according to L., Galli- 
poli, near tna. Naxos, the earliest Gk colony in Sicily, 735 B. c. 
Of Zancle, cf. vi. 22, a., the date of the first foundation, by Cu- 
mzean freebooters, is uncertain. Leontini, Lentini, and Catana, 
Catania, daughter cities of Naxos, 730 B.c. Syracuse, founded 
from Corinth, 734 n.c. Camarina, Camerina, founded 599 B.c¢., 
as also Acre 663 B.c., and Casmene 643 B.c., was a Syracusan 
colony. On the Gk settlements in Sicily, read H.’s brief and lucid 
account, P. A. § 83—85, and Thucyd. vi. 3—5. Cf. Arrowsmith’s 
Eton Geog. c. 14, p. 294, seqq., and Smith’s C. D. 

Cu. CLV.—a. “YB\y, Whether the town here intended was the 
Megara Hyblea, Melika, spoken of in the next ch., or Hybla sur- 
named Herea, as L. thinks, seems uncertain. ‘ The Sicilian 
name Hybla was common to many towns in the interior, which 
were distinguished by surnames, as Major, Herea, Geleatis, or 
Galeotis.” H. § 84, note 3. 

b. rode yapdpovc.... Kuddgvpiwy, Cf. Mill. Dor. ii. p. 61, “On 
the subject classes,” &c. The whole of the 3rd, 4th, and 5th chs 
are particularly recommended to the reader’s study. “A Doric 
state founded the colony ; and its citizens constituted the sole no- 
bility in the new city; these parted among themselves the con- 
quered land into lots, Ajo, cf. v. 77, a., and formed the proper 
body of citizens, the zoXirevya strictly so called. These colonists, 
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however, soon endeavoured to strengthen themselves with fresh 
numbers, opening their harbours to all exiled and discontented 
persons. This motley population, the Demus, was generally ex- 
cluded from the proper body politic, zoXirevya, till it obtained ad- 
mittance by force; and at the same time constantly pressed fora 
new division of the territory, dyadaopdc. Cf. iv. 159, a. Besides 
these, a third rank was formed by the native inhabitants, who were 
compelled by the new comers to serve either as bondsmen or public 
slaves. Thus, at Syracuse, were first the Gamori, viz. the old Cor- 
inthian colonists who had taken possession of the large lots and divided 
the land ; secondly, a Demus (in Syracuse the Demus, contrary to 
the practice in the Peloponnesian states, was immediately received 
into the city, hence its immense size); and thirdly, slaves on the 
estates of the nobles. ‘These were without doubt native Sicilians, 
as is shown by the various forms of their name, KvAdvpor, Kad)u- 
kbptor, KtAdext peor, Which cannot be explained from the Greek.—The 
Gamori, together with their Cyllyrians, stood sin nearly the same 
relation to the Demus, as the patricians with their clients did to 
the plebeians at Rome.”—It is well worth while also to read H. 
P. A. § 60, on the Gamori, /andholders, wealthy proprietors, and § 
19, on the enslaved classes. See also Smith’s D. of A., Colonies 
Gk and Kinpodyou. 

Cu. CLVI.—a. kai tcay ot ray. ai Svpnx.—and Syracuse was 
every thing to him. Cf. on the vg hig oe i. 122, a. “ Henceforth, 
committing Gela to the care of his brother Hiero, he bent all his 
thoughts on increasing the strength of his new capital.” Thirlw. 
t.1. Cf. on this policy, i. 98, 6. 

b. Mey. re rode ty Xux., i.e. Megara Hyblea, cf. vii. 155, a., “in- 
corporated with Syracuse by Gelo, 245 years after its foundation, 
i.e. in 482 8.c. It was a daughter city of the Nisean Megara in 
the Peloponnesus, and founded 728 B. c. 

¢. EbBoéag .... dtaxpivag. “ Kuboea and others of the Chalcidian 
cities, such as Callipolis, have disappeared without leaving a trace 
behind, most probably in the wars between the Sicilians and Car- 
thaginians.” H.P. A.2. 0. dtaxpivac, making a distinction, between 
the nobles or wealthy, wayéac, cf. Thucyd. iii. 82, and v. 30, a., 
and commonality, i.e. by admitting the first to the privileges of 
Syracusan citizens, while he consigned their unoffending subjects 
to slavery and transportation. The implacable animosity of the 
two classes which he thus brought together, and between which 
he probably observed a strict neutrality, was, no doubt, the firmest 
groundwork of his dominion. Thirlw. /. /. 

Cu. CLVII.—a, Tére d «.r.. On the narrative in this and 
the subsequent chs., see refs in vii. 145, c. 

b. ri—vyaiaivoy, the sound (part) of Greece. Cf. Jelf, § 436, y. 
quoted in i. 136, d. 

Cu. CLVIII.—a,. mond. tvéc. Eywr—expostulated with, pressed 
upon, them earnestly. Cf. ix. 91, a., viii. 59. Schw. Lex. Aédyor 
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wheov., a selfish proposition, Schw., a grasping, overbearing speech. 
Sand LD. On this and the following che--167, wees mala 


seqq. 

3: wed mpor. denO. Bap.... + ouvedevOepoiv, when I formerly begged 
you to join me tn attacking the army of the barbarians, when the con- 
test was commenced between me and the Carthaginians, and when I 
commanded you to require satisfaction from the Egesteans the 
death of Dorieus s. of Anazx, and held out the hope of (i. e. offered to 
assist you in) freeing the ports, §c. ‘ He had in vain called upon 
them for assistance against the Carthaginians and Tuscan pirates, 
who infested their commerce as well as that of the Sicilians, and 
the Egesteeans, on whom they had to avenge the death of Dorieus.” 
Thirlw. /. 2 On Dorieus, cf. v. 42—46. 

¢. tor’ Gy Carrodephjowper, until we may have finished the war. Cf. 
Jelf, § 847, 3. 

Cu. CLIX.—a. ‘H ke pey’ oiué?.—Evidently imitated from Ho- 
mer, I]. vii. 125, 

"H xe pey’ otuw£ee yiowy imandara Indede. W. 

b. ixd Téd. re kai Sup. In the omission of the article before Gelon 
and Syracusans, L. conceives that a sarcasm lies—to be deprived of 
the command by a Gelon and by Syracusans. 

Cu. CLX.—a. dzeorpapp. rod¢ M6yous—sermonem aversantem, 
cum indignatione respuentem propositam conditionem.— B, hostile 
words. S.and L. D. 

b. twei re .... mpoc. katicrara, since this proposal is so disagree- 
able to you, since you are so averse to tt. 

Ca. CLXI.—a. ’A@nv. .... dpyadr. piv EOvog.... ob peravder. 
Cf. i. 56, a., Thucyd. i. 2, and ii. 36. 

b. “Ounooc .... dvédp. dpisr. Mnestheus is meant; cf. Hom, Il. 
ii, 554. W. ; 

Cu. CLXII.—a, ix rot inavrot x.7.X. By Aristotle, Rhet. iii. 
c. 10, § 7, this metaphor is attributed to Pericles in his funeral ora- 
tion; it is not found, however, in Thucydides. 

Cu. CLXIII.—a. Xxibew, The Scythes, tyrant of Messana, 
mentioned in vi. 24, was most probably the uncle of this man. V. 
See D.’s remarks on the mission of Cadmus, p. 138, and Thirlw. ii. 
ce. 15, p. 273. 

b. xapadoxijcavra—watching earnestly, strictly, watching with out- 
stretched head. S.and L. D. «apad. rijv pay. to wateh the issue 
of the struggle. In the commencement of the ch. yonuarwapevor, 
having had these dealings, held this conference, with. Cf. iii. 118, a. 

Cu. CLXIV.—a. éxoy re sivas, both as far as his will went, with 
good will, “ The phrase may possibly be explained by this analogy, 
willing (vat = ovsiav) according to his real nature, that is, really.” 
Jelf, § 667, obs. 1. See also § 679,3.—On dzd dux., by reason of 
justice, from justice, (justice being the motive whence the action 
came,) cf. Jelf, § 620, 3, d.,0n dxd Causal. So dzd crovdijg, in 
earnest, Cf. Il. xii. 233, there quoted. 
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b. ic pécov xarad. Cf. iv. 161, c., and on Zancle, vi. 22, a. 

Cu. CLXV.—a. Aéy. d caiird.... oixnp. Cf. vii. 153, e. 

b. xd Ofpwvoe—The same to whom Olymp. ii. and iii. of Pindar 
are addressed. This invasion of the Carthaginians is related in 
Diod. Sic. xi. 20, seqq. Cf. also H. P. A. § 85 and 83, note 15. 
The battle of Himera, 480 B. c., more probably about the time 
when Thermopyle was fought, than Salamis; cf. Prid. Conn. an. 
480, and D. p. 139. 

¢. Powicwyv, By the Phoenicians are here meant the Cartha- 
ginians; by the Libyans, those tribes of the native Africans who 
were in subjection to them. The Iberians are the Spaniards, who 
formed an important quota of the Carthaginian armies ; cf. Arnold’s 
Hist. of Rome, iii. p. 397: the Ligyans were probably a nation of 
the S. of Gaul, near Marseilles, where the Carthaginians traded ; 
and the Elisycians, in whose name W. fancies a resemblance exists 
to the Helvetians, another tribe, either from Gaul or the shores of 
N. Italy. B. See H. Carthag. ch. vii. passim and ch. ii. 

d. Kdpy. iévra Bac.—king, 1. e. chief man of the Carthaginians. 
Cf. vi. 34, cz. The Suffetes, the presiding officers of the Cartha- 
ginian senate, and the chief civil magistrates, are by the Gk writers 
called kings, a title also given to the generals of the state. “The 
Suffetes are by Livy compared with the consuls; they were elected 
from the richest and noblest families; Aristot. Pol. i. 81; we sup- 

the number two, like the kings of Sparta and the consuls.” 

f. article Carthago, in Smith’s D., and H. Carthag. ch. iii. p. 60, 
seqq., and Arnold, Hist. of Rome, ii. p. 551, seqq., who, after dis- 
cussing what is known on the constitution of Carthage, has the 
following fine observations—“ Every one who is accustomed to 
make history a reality must feel how unsatisfactory are these ac- 
counts of mere institutions, which, at the best, can offer us only a 
plan, and not a living picture. Was the Carthaginian aristocracy, 
with its merchant nobles, its jealous tribunals, its power abroad 
and its weakness at home, an older sister of that Venetian republic, 
whose fall, less shameful than the long stagnation of its half exist- 
ence, Nemesis has in our own days rejoiced in? Or did the com- 
mon voice in France speak truly, when it called England the 
modern Carthage? Oris Holland the truer parallel, and do the 
contests of the house of Nassau with the Dutch aristocracy repre- 
sent the ambition of the house of Barca, and the triumph of the 
popular party over the old aristocratical constitution? We cannot 
answer these questions certainly, because Carthage on the stage of 
history is to us a dumb actor; no poet, orator, historian, or philoso- 

her, has escaped the wreck of time, to show how men thought and 
elt at bce 

Cu. CLXVI.—a. rije airijc mpéipne x.r.rd. Cf. note b. on pre- 
ceding ch. So also, on Bac. Kapyné. note d. 

nee rv cioracw, the battle, or, confuct. Cf. ii, 
117. B. 
282 
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b. iObero kai teaddX. The verb cadre. occurs also in vii. 134, d. 
Cf. vi. 76, 6. From this passage it may be concluded that the 
generals of the Carthaginians possessed a sacerdotal power and 
office, similar to that exercised by the consuls of Rome and the 
kings of Sparta, and that they were bound, or, at least, had the 
power, to offer sacrifice even in the midst of a battle. B. In earlier 
times, they, the Suffetes, had been invested with the two great 
characters of ancient royalty, those of general and of priest; at 
least Hamilcar, who commanded the Carthaginians at the battle of 
Himera, and who was one of the Suffetes, is described by Hdtus as 
sacrificing during the battle and pouring libations with his own 
hand on the victims. And although the expression in Hdtus is 
20bero and not é6vey, yet the same expression is applied to the pro- 
phet Tisamenus, who was’ with the Greek army at Platea; and 
unless Hamilcar had been personally engaged in the sacrifice, we 
can scarcely suppose that fa would have remained in the cam 
while it was going forward, instead of being present with his 
soldiers in the action. Arnold, Hist. of Rome. vol. ii. p. 552, note. 
Cf. H. /. 2. p. 60, 66. B. adds that, according to Polyzenus, i. 27, § 2, 
the Carthaginian general Hamilco, as he mistakenly calls him, 
was killed by a stratagem of Gelo’s. B. It is narrated in Prid. pt. 
i. bk. iv. an. 480. 

c. ot Osover, From this it may be inferred that Hamilcar was 
supposed to have devoted himself to death in behalf of his army, 
and that he was regarded in the light of a hero, and therefore 
honoured with sacrifices. B. Similar honours were paid to Bra- 
sidas and others. 

Cu. CLXVIII.—a. Kepeupaio: dé «.r.. See Thirlw. ii. c. xv. 

. 270. By Pylos mentioned in this ch. is probably meant the 
Nestorian Pylos in Messenia. Old Navarino. Cf. Odyss. iii. 4. B. 
Which Pylos, however, it was, as there were three, in Messenia, in 
Triphylia, and in Elis, that gave birth to Nestor, is much disputed ; 
as Nestor is called by Pindar “ King of Messenia.” Miller, Dor. 
i. p. 83, cf. p. 113, places the Nestorian Pylos in Triphylia. Cf. 
Smith’s C. B,, Pylos. Tenarus, C. Matapan ; a name corrupted, 
some one has observed, from pérwmoy, as standing boldly out ifke a 
forehead into the sea. See Arrowsmith, /. /. p. 421. 

b. txovr. div. odk hayior. Thucyd. i. 33, 36, 44, 68. B. 

¢. Madénv—hod. C. St. Angelo, or, Malio di St. Angelo. duxpodc. 
a few lines below, eluded, put off, deceived. Schw. On the Etesian 
winds, cf. vi. 140, a. 

Cu. CLXIX.—a. “QO vir. imip..... daxptp. x. r.\.—reproach 
yourselves, or blame yourselves, O senseless ones, for all the woes which 
Minos in wrath sent upon you from your having aided Menelaus, be- 
cause they (i. e. the Greeks) did not assist in revenging his murder at 
Camicus, whilst you (i. e. the Cretans) did assist them in revenging 
the rape §c. The Cretans are reminded of the wrath of Minos 
for their folly in having assisted the Greeks in the Trojan war, 


| 
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whilst the Greeks had not returned the favour to the Cretans by 
assisting them to avenge his death. émmiygeoOe, remember your 
wrongs, or reproach yourselves for—your former weak good nature— 
appears to be something like the sense intended. On the dat. 
Mevedéw, cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 390. Cf. Thirlw. ii. c. 15, p. 270. 
“The Cretans raked up a legend out of their mythical antiquity, 
about the disastrous expedition of Minos to Sicily, and that of his 
subjects who sailed in search of him, and under cover of a con- 
venient oracle, with a decent profession of regret, refused their aid.” 
On Minos, cf. i. 171, 6., H. P. A. § 6, and the article in Smith’s 
D. of G. and R. Biog. 

Cu. CLXX.—4. Aadéé\ov—On Deedalus cf. the article in Smith’s 
D. of G. and R. Biog. 

b. civ viv Se. cad. as more anciently called Trinacria, or 
Trinacris. Cf. Thucyd. vi. 2. The city Camicus, mentioned a few 
lines below, stood, according to Mannert ix. 2, on a lofty rock that 
overhung the city of Agrigentum, Girgent?. See Arrowsmith, Eton 
Geog. p. 201, 301. 

c. A@ cvvecredrac, worn out, or, pinched by famine, B., struggling 
or wrestling with, that is, contending in vain against hunger. Schw. 
Lex. Cf. viii. 74, ix. 89. In S. and L. D. like céveuu, ii. 4, in- 
volved or implicated in. 

d. ‘Ypinv—also called Oria, or Uria, in the North of the Iapy- 
gian peninsula, upon what was afterwards the Appian Way be- 
tween Brundusium and Tarentum. See Arrowsmith, /. 7. c. xiv. 

. 283. 

: e. rac Oy) Tapav ,.. . anordvrec, which the Tarentines a long time 
afterwards endeavouring to destroy, Schw., or to expel the inhabit- 
ants from. B. Cf. i. 155, vii. 170, ix. 106, ii. 171, on the sense 
of expelling, or endeavouring to drive out, the inhabitants. The event 
here alluded to took place after the date of the conclusion of 
Hdtus’ work. Cf. i. 130, 5. .It happened, according to Diodorus 
xi. 52, in the sixth year after Salamis, i.e. when Hdtus was ten 
years old, in 474.8. c. See the further valuable remarks of D. p. : 
28, to whom I am indebted for the above, and cf. vii. 153, e. 

SJ. ot ind...» dvayxal. rév dor., who (i.e. the Rhegines,) were 
pressed, or levied out oy the body of the citizens by Micythis, &c. These 
were, no doubt, the flower of the state, levied, not from the Periceci, 
ef. vii. 58, but from what Thucyd. would have called the heavy- 
armed men off the roll, or, the regular soldiers, cf. Thucyd. viii. i. 
89,97. A few lines below otk éxény dpOp. the number was not set, 
there was no number assigned. On the accurate information, here 
and in vi. 21, displayed by Hdtus, and the inference thence to be 
drawn, see D. p. 36. 

Cu. CLXXI.—a. zapevOijen, a digression, cf. vii. 5, c. rpiry dé 

ev... Towikd, in the third generation, i. e. a hundred years after 
Giew died, &c. Cf. ii. 142, and on Minos, ref. in vii. 169, a. 

Cu. CLXXII.—a, @ecoad..... rad ot ’Adev. tunxay. Cf. vii. 6, 
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b., 130, a., and Thirlw. ii. c. 15, p. 275. On the congress at the 
Isthmus, cf. vii. 145, a., and on xpdBovdAo, vi. 7, a. 

b. dpapnpévor, lon. reduplicat. for yonyévor from aiptw, chosen, cf. 
vii. 83, b.  éy oxézy rod rodépov, cf. i. 143, a. 

C. mpokaT. ToG..... "EAA dog, that we who sit, i. e. who are situated, 
so far beyond the rest of Greece, &c. &c. 

d. dvayk....+. xpocg. you cannot apply compulsion to us, i, e. you 
cannot compel us to resist by ourselves the Persian army. Schw. On 
the sentiment in the next sentence, oid. yap dévy. x. r.d. B. com- 
pares what the Andrians say in viii. 111, odd. yap. rite x. r.X.- 

Cu. CLXXIII.—a. Ei’pizov. the Straits of Negropont. Cf. the 
account given by Hobhouse of these straits, extracted in the article 
in the Class. Dict. and Arrowsmith Eton G. ec. 18, p. 435. 

b. rijc ’Ayattng — The Achaia of Thessaly, which embraced 
Phthiotis, Hellas, and the tract inhabited by the Dolopians. See 
Arrowsmith, /. 7. p. 358. 

c. tra Téuxea—On this valley through which the Peneus, the 
Salambria, flows between Olympus and Ossa, ef. Wordsworth’s 
“Greece, Historical and Pict.,” referred to in vii. 128. 

d, riv wo\euapywy—Of these officers there were six in § 
one at the head of each mora: they were next in military rank to 
the king and received their commands directly from him; them- 
selves, in turn, issuing their directions to the Lochagi, and so on, 
through each division of the Spartan army. Cf. H. P. A. § 29, and 
Thucyd. v. 66. From the text it would appear that the polemarchs 
were generally of the royal family. Cf. also Smith’s D. of A., 
Tlodépapxoc. 

é. "AdeZavdpov x.7.d. Alexander, s. of Amyntas, cf. v. 19, seqq., 
viii. 139, &c., was now king of Macedonia. Cf. also Thirlw. ii. ec. 
xv, p. 275. A little below 6 Maxsdwy, the Macedonians. Cf. 1. 2, d. 

Cu. CLXXV.—a. 9 re orhoovra tiv wéd. in what manner shall 
they carry on the war. Perhaps rather, set on foot, begin the war. 

b vic tij¢ ‘Iortawr. This was a district in the N. of Eubea, 
opposite a tract that bore the same name in Thessaly, mentioned 
ini. 56. B. See Arrowsmith, /. J. c. xviii. p. 437. 

Cu. CLXXVI.—a. 7d’Apreu. A tract on the N. of Eubeea, so 
called from the temple of Artemis, belonging to Hestiea. Smith’s 
C)D. On the places mentioned in this ch. see the two excellent 
articles in the Class. Dict., Eubea and Thermopyle, and Arrow- 
smith, /. 7. c. xvi. p. 360, and c. xviii. p. 435. That the localities of 
Thermopyle, as also of Platea, are “evidently described from 
ocular observation,” cannot fail to strike the reader. Cf. D. p. 43. 

b. widat.... Eemav b& Oweéeg rd réiyog, cf. viii. 27, a. “ The 
ruins of a wall are still existing at the N. entrance, which perhaps 
has served as a barrier against the invasions of Thessalian, Persian, 
and Roman armies.” Mill Dor. bk. i. ch. ii. p. 44. 

Cu. CLXXVIII.—a. 0: pév 5) ‘EM... .. dtaray0.—the Greeks 
therefore mustered in all haste against the enemies, distributed into 
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two divisions, or posted at two different places; viz. the one part 
taking their station at Thermopyle, the other at Artemisium. 
Schw. Lex. 

Cu. CLXXIX.—a. ‘0 8 vaur..... mapeB..... St0.— The naval 
force &c. made straight across with ten of the best sailing ships for 
the island of Sciathus. R. Therma, Saloniki, vii. 121, a. Scia- 
thus, Skiatho. ; 

Cu. CLXXX.—a. réiv imBar. On the Epibate, marines, cf. 
vi. 12, c. 

b. dtadé~iov . . . . raddLCTOY. dextrum omen (of very good omen) ex- 
istimantes illum, quem e Grecis primum atque formossimum cepe- 
rant. Port. Lex. ‘The victors selected the comeliest man they 
found among the Trcezenian prisoners, and sacrificed him at the 
prow of his ship for an omen of victory.” Thirlw. in 7. 

e. raya 0 dv....émaip.—perhaps too in some degree he may have 

ot the benefit of, or, reaped the consequences of, his name (Aéovroc, 
yon); perhaps it was in some respect owing to his name that he met 
with this end. - 

Cu. CLXXXI.—a. rid oft O6p. rap.—caused them, the Persians, 
some trouble, to wit, in taking it. Cf. rotypara mapixey and mévoy 
mapéx. i. 155, 175,177. On Pytheas, cf. viii. 92. B. 

. é¢ S warexp. dag. until he was almost cut to pieces. Cf. iii. 13. 
Kpcoup. dtacracavrec. A few lines below éxrayedpevor, with much 
admiration. 

Cu. CLXXXII.—a. dEoxid. t¢ rag to Borde rod Tiny. “* The Athe- 
nians ran their vessel aground in the mouth of the Peneus, and 
made their way home through Thessaly.” Thirlw. in 2. This 
reading, icGodde, is adopted instead of iuBoArde, (which is retained 
by Schefer,) by G., Schw., and B. 

b. mapa rupcdv x.t.r. “This first appearance of the enemy 
was speedily announced by fire signals from Sciathus to the 
Greeks at Artemisium,” &c. Thirlw. in 2. Cf. ix. 3, and Adsch. 
Ag. 281, seqq. 

C. typepooxdrove—twatchers by day ; opposed to wupaevrai, those 
who attended to the beacons. Cf. vi. 105, a. 

Cu. CLXXXIII.—a. Symdda.... KacOavaine—The Cape of 
Sepias, C. St. George. Casthanea, Tzankarada, at the foot of Mt 
Pelion. Cf. Arrowsmith, /. /. p. 357. 

Cu. CLXXXIV.—a. rv pév dpy.... . dpr.—that which was the 
original throng, or mass, of each of the nations, &c., i. e. the Asiatics 
who primarily formed the crews; exclusive as well of the Sace, 
Medes, and Persians, as of the forces levied during the king’s pro- 
gress through the various nations in his road after leaving Asia, 
whom he compelled to join the army. éeBarevov.—served as ma- 
rines, cf. vii. 96, and vi. 12, ¢. 

_ b, moue. 8, te mEov... « dvdp. éveiv. assuming, that, taking the 
more with the less, up to the number of 80 men were in the ships: 
i.e. reckoning 80 men as the average number, V. Torjou in the 
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sense of ridévar, to suppose, or, assume a thing to be, is somewhat 
similarly used in Matth. xii. 33, and in vii. 186, infr. rai 1) o¢. 
mow x.T.’A. Soin Lat. esse Deos faciamus, for ponamus or suma- 
“_ Cicero, N. D. i. 30. For this last I am indebted to 8. and 
_ Ca, CLXXXV.—a. Ilaiovec, Cf. v. 1,5. The Eordians, on the 

banks of the R. Erigon, the Kutchuk Carasou, 8. of the Lynceste 
in Macedonia. B. Cf. Arrowsmith, /. 7. p. 334. On the Chaleci- 
dian race, in the peninsula of Chalcidice, cf. notes on vii. 122, seqq. 
By the Acheans are meant, probably, the Achewans of Pthiotis, tf 
vii. 173, 6. The Brygi, ef. vi. 45, a. 

Cu. CLXXXVI.—a. cai paka—Nearly equivalent to raw, rur- 
sus, porro. Schw. Better with Gronovius and S. and L. D., and 
in short, on the whole. 

b. wot&w—Cf. vii. 184, b. 


C. oUTw TEVTHK. TE PUP. ..++ avipav hy. Zip. This sum is ex- 
actly made up by the several numbers mentioned ; thus— 

1207 x 200, c. 184, 1. 2, : : . 241,400 

TI OO se A a : : 36,210 

3000 x 80, ... 112, ; : . 240,000 


The total of the naval forces from Asia, c. 84, 1. 16, . ae 
To these must be added—the Infantry, ... 1. 20,cf.c.60 1,700,000 
Cavalry, ... 1.21, cf. 87, 80,000 

The camel-riders and chariot-drivers, ibid. ‘ 20,000 


The total of all the Asiatic forces, ibid. ; - 2,317,610 

To these add the naval forces supplied by Thrace and ; 
the neighbouring islands, 120 x 200, c.185,1.1, . 24,000 

The land forces from the same places, c.185,1.6, . 300,000 


Grand total of the land forces and the sailors, c. 185, 1.14, 2,641,610 


This number doubled gives 5,283,220, the sum total mentioned in 
c. 186. Schw. ‘There seems to be no sufficient ground for sup- 
posing that these estimates are greatly exaggerated.” Thirlw. in /. 

0 also Prid. an. 480, “ The whole number of persons, of all sorts, 
that followed Xerxes in this expedition, were at least five millions. 
This is Hdtus’ account of them, and Plutarch and Isocrates agree 
with him herein. But Diod. Siculus, Pliny, #lian, and others, do 
in their computations fall much short of this number, making the 
army of Xerxes, with which he passed the Hellespont against 
Greece, to be very little more than that with which Darius his f. 
passed the Bosphorus to make war upon the Scythians. It is 
probable they might have mistaken the one for the other. The 
Inscription on the monument at Thermopyle agrees with the ac- 
count of Herodotus ; which is also more likely to be true than that 
of any other, as he was the ancientest author that hath written of 
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this war, and lived in the age in which it happened, and hath 
treated of it more particularly and with a greater appearance of 
exactness than any other.” Cf. vii. 61, a., and D. p. 130. 

Cu. CLXXXVII.—a. yur. 8 ctrorot.—acomen who baked bread for 
them. Cf. iii. 150; and on the Indian dogs, ref. to H. in i. 192, d. 

b. eipickw yap ....tecoapax. ‘ As there was one choenix a day 
per man, and 48 chcenices = | medimnus, there is some slight mis- 
take in our author’s calculation; for it will be 110,067 medimni 
and 4 cheenices, and not 110,340 medimni, as he makes it, that 
will be required for 5,283,220 men. ‘Since Hdtus instead of 67 has 
put the number 340, it is evident, I think, that he forgot to divide 
the latter number, 340, by 48, as he ought to have done.” Schw. 
“‘ Hdtus himself, after having taken the pains to reckon the pro- 
digious quantity of corn that would be required for each day’s 
poe yer, ea by the men, despairs of approaching the additional 


sum to be allowed for the women, the eunuchs, the cattle, and the 
dogs.” Thirlw. in 7. 
Gu. CLXXXVIII.—a. KacO..... Xnmddoc ax. Cf. vii. 183, a. 
b. xpdxpooca opp. ic wév7T. .... viag. proris mart obversis ille ita 


stabant, ut octo essent navium series: they anchored with their heads, 
or prows, turned outwards towards the sea, and 8 ships deep ; that is, 
in 8 rows. This interpretation, which seems the most natural, is 
given by B. Wess. Portus, and R., see his observations, p. 712. It 
also seems followed by Thirlw. in /. p. 277. “As the low shore 
was of small extent in proportion to their numbers, only a small 
part of the ships could be drawn up on the beach: the rest rode 
at anchor, their stems turned towards the sea, line within line.” 
Schw., however, considers that by xpdx. véeg are meant ressels placed 
KAtuarnddy, in. guincuncem locate, or ranged in echelons; so that, 
supposing each exterior row of the 8 rows to be less or shorter by 
one than the interior, the whole fleet presented the appearance of 
a blunt equilateral triangle. In S. and 3 D., 3rd ed., it is rendered, 
ranged in rows, turned seawards, eight deep. 

c. dvep. aend.—an East wind, See the description and plate of 
the Temple of the Eight Winds in Potter, Gk Antiq. i. c. viii. p. 
42, and Stuart’s Antiq. of Athens, i. 3. 

d. boot piv vuv .... Sppov, all those of them who perceived the 
wind was rising, and whose place of anchorage permitted them to do 
it, (or, who were so placed in regard of anchorage or roadstead, as to 
be able to do it,) anticipated the tempest by drawing up their vessels, 
&e. Cf. R. p. 713. The ‘Ixvoi, Ovens, of Pelion were no doubt 
hollow rocks so called; like the Cela of Eubcea, viii. 13. 

Cu. CLXXXIX.—a. riv yapB.—their s.-in-law. yap. like en- 
éeornc, also means f.-in-law, b.-in-law, or any relative by marriage. 
B. Boreas, their kindred god. Thirlw. in d. 

b. we wai mpdr. wepi” A@wy. Cf. vi. 44, 95, vii. 21. B. 

Cu. CXC.—a. ’Ey robr. rg xév.—in this disaster, or, tempest. Cf. 
vi. 114, a., in the sense of toil, or combat. B. 
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b. ynoxéovre x. 7..—a landholder in the neighbourhood of Sepias. 

c. Tada ovK ebruy. eiphp.... + éyév.—though in other respects not 
well off, i.e. though formerly not accounted rich, yet, by these waifs 
and strays, he did become very rich. B. It seems to me rather to 
mean, that though in other respects unfortunate, viz. in losing his 
children, he, still became very rich by finding what he did ; the words 
Hv yao x.T.d. explaining how he was unfortunate. 

d. dxaptc cupd. Au. wadog. Either an afflicting calamity had be- 
fallen him which destroyed his children, i. e. he was so unfortunate as 
to lose his children, W. and B., or, as Schw., Reiske, and Plutarch 
understand it, he was so unfortunate as, for some reason or other 
not told us, to kill one of his children himself. In this latter sense, 
the accident of having killed a son, it is taken in S. and L. D. 

Cu. CXCI.—a. 4 GX. cwe air. 20, ixdax.—or else perchance it 
lulled of its own accord. This passage is referred to by Longinus 
De Sublim. § 42,2. B. On the prom. Sepias, cf. vii. 183,@. On 
the Magi, cf. i. 131, a., 140, a. ¢., vii. 54, a. 

Cu. CXCIII.—a. 1d wipa éorp. Cf. Odyss. iii. 158, tordpscen dt 
Ged¢ peyaxnrea wévroy, and Ovid. Ep. xix. 16—‘ auso Venus ipsa 
favebit ; Sternet et equoreas equore nata vias.” VY. The Paga- 
sean Bay, also called Sinus Pelasgicus, G. of Volo. Aphete, per- 
haps the modern Fetio. 

H. CXCIV.—a. Savdm«ene—Boeckh, Corp. Inscr. Gree. ii. p. 
158, says, that the syllable San at the beginning of Persian, As- 
syrian, and other Eastern names, signifies splendour and magnifi- 
cence. B. ig oleov riv Bac. cf. v. 31, a., and for other instances of 
kindness and gratitude displayed by Darius, vi. 30, a. 

Cu. CXCV.—a. ’AraBavdwy —“ Alabanda in Caria, S. of the 
Meander; now Arabhissar,” according to Arrowsmith, c. xix. p. 
490, and Smith’s C. D. 

Cu. CXCVI.—a. ’Agér. Cf. vii. 193, a. On Achaia, vii. 185, a., 
and on the Thessalian cavalry, v. 63. 

b. ’Ovoy..... "Hrd. Cf. vii. 129, a. ote daéyp. [kara] rd peeOp. 
Cf. vii. 43, a. 

Cu. CXCVII.—a. "Adov. On the W. coast of the Pelasgic Gulf 
near Pr. Pyrrha, Ankistri. Arrowsmith, l. 1. p. 359. 

b. rod Aagvariov Aug. “ Zeus the devourer,” or, “the putter to 
flight,” a god of vengeance and death; the deity of the old Minyx; 
nearly akin to Zeus “Meilichius ; one of the demonic beings of the 
infernal world. To his cultus the mythi concerning the pr of 
Athamas and the Argonautic expedition are so closely attached, 
that it is only from them they can be derived and explained: his 
significant victim, the ram, often meets us in offerings to the dead 
and in evocations of the Manes, even in the Odyssey.” See more 
in Miiller’s Eumenides, Diss. on Propitiatory Offerings, p. 147, 
155. . “ The very ancient Minyan legends concerning the Athaman- 
tide, turn entirely upon the human sacrifice demanded by the 
wrathful Zeus Laphystios, and the ram substituted in its place.” 
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¢. Ajirov—the town-hall. Quod esset populi, populicum, sive 
publicum, 7d éypdowr, pro diversd pronunciatione vocis Aadc, Awe, 
Andg, dixerunt veteres Adiroy, Aéiroy, Neirov, et Ajrov. V. Cf. H. P. 
A. § 160. On the story of Phryxus, see the article in Class. Dict. 
and Miller, Eumenides, p. 147. 

Cu. CXCVIII.—a. iv rg Gurwric re cai.... yiv. Cf. R. § 23, 
p- 647. It is a common idea, that there are no tides in the Mediter- 
ranean. Nor do they indeed rise in any part of that sea, in a degree 
sufficient either to effect the usual purposes of laying ships on shore 
to careen, or even in many places so as to affect the senses of those 
who are accustomed to view the ordinary rise and fall of tides on 
the coasts of the ocean. But that a tide does exist is certain; and 
that it rises 5 or 6 feet in particular dehy Hadtus speaks of the 
ebbing and flowing of the tide in the Gulf of Malio; which, he says, 
“may be seen every day.” The Sinus Maliacus the Bay of Zeitun ; 
also called the G. of Molo. The Sperchius, the Elladha; at whose 
mouth stood Anticyra. 

Cu. CXCIX.—a. Tonyic—now Zettun, but according to Arrow- 
smith Zeitoun is the ancient Lamia. Close to the town here spoken 
of, was founded by the Spartans Heraclea Trachinia, Thucyd. iii. 
92, “the last colony that issued from free Greece.” The Asopus 
in question, now perhaps the Gorgo. See Arrowsmith, p. 360. 

Cu. CC.—a. oimt xorapic. This inconsiderable stream, a 
branch of the Asopus mentioned in the foregoing note, does not 
appear to be noticed by name by modern geographers. Several rapid 
streams appear to be formed by the springs, which run immediately 
into the sea, distant about a mile from the pass. Out of 6 rivers 
which discharge themselves close to the Thermopylae, only 3, the 
Boagrius, Asopius, and Sperchius, can be identified with certainty ; 
the other 3 were the Melas, Dyras, and Phenix. From the art. 
Thermopylae, Class. Dict. The village of Anthela “stood in one 
of the narrowest parts of the pass, which was formed by the sea 
and marshes on the one hand and the inaccessible cliffs of Mt Gita 
(Catavothra Vouno) on the other, and there also were the temples 
of Amphictyon, Ceres Amphictyonia, and the seats of the Amphic- 
tyons. Cf. Soph. Trach. 633, seqq. "Q vaidoya.... Kadedvra.” 
Arrowsmith, Eton Gr. p. 360. Long observes that it is not possi- 
ble to make Hdtus’ description, though so minute and apparently 
so exact, agree with the best modern maps. 

b. dapat... . déduntrar—for the road that is made there is wide 
enough for only one carriage. dedu. implies that it was artificially 
constructed. B. The whole pass is about 4 or 5 miles in length, 
and in its narrowest part, says Arrowsmith /. /., only 25 ft broad. 
It was narrowest at either end. See Thirlw. in 7. 

c. &pat....’Augou. On the Amphictyons, cf. v. 62,¢. “ De- 
meter, generally Shown by the name of Ceres, was a Pelasgian 
divinity, and therefore venerated in Thessaly: her worship the 
Dorians, on migrating southwards, there is much reason to suppose, 
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combined with that of the Hellenic Apollo.” Cf. Smith’s D, of A., 
Amphictyons. 

Cu. CCI.—a. @eppor. See the very interesting article on this 
place in the Class. Dict., and Thirlw. ii. c. xv. p.283. On the title 
IlvAae cf. v. 52, 0. 

Cu. CCII.—a. Sxapr. rpine. rr. Cf. vii. 205, c. Pausanias, x. 
20, p. 845, makes the whole force of the Greeks amount to 11,200 
men. Hdtus, with the exception of the Opuntian Locri, who, he 
says, came with all they could muster, makes but 5200. Hence it 
would appear, if Pausanias is correct, that the Locrians were 6000 
in number. V. Read Thirlw. in /. ii. c. xv. p. 282, seqq. 

Cu. CCIII.—a. Aoxcpoi—See note on preceding ch. 

b. & apy. yevou.— There ts no mortalwho has not even from the very out- 
set of his being born, met with calamity. Cf. the remarks of D. p. 131. 

Cu. CCIV.—a. Aewvidyc —He was the 2nd s. of Anaxandrides 
by his first wife, and half-brother to Cleomenes. He married his 
niece Gorgo, d. of Cleomenes. Cf. v. 39, a., 48, a., and the Genealog. 
Table in vol. iii. of Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog., or in the Oxford 
Chron. Tables, p. 38. 

Cu. CCV.—a. KX. ri rai Awp. On Cleomenes and Dorieus, ef. 
v. 39, a., 42—46, seqq. and notes. 

b. ameX. Tit¢g op. Epi Tite Bac.—remotus erat, longe aberat, (was ex- 
cluded,) a cogitatione de adipiscendo regno. Schw. Lex. 

c. dvép. re rove karecr. toenx- Translated in Schw. Lex. con- 
stitutos illos (lege) trecentos viros, i. e. constitutum illum et legitimum 
virorum numerum ; the regular or appointed body of 300 men, B. 
explains it men of regular, full, or middle age; and Lange, drei- 
hundert Manner von gesetztem Alter, of appointed or legal age; ef. 
Mill. Dor. bk. iii. c. xii. ii. p. 256. By the 300 men here men- 
tioned can hardly be understood the 300 knights, the picked regi- 
ment of Sparta, (cf. vi. 56, 5.,) as in viii. 124, we find Themistocles 
after the battle of Salamis escorted by the 300, whom Hdtus ex- 
seed calls Xoyddeg and ixreic. Now, if the whole order of the 

nights had been killed at Thermopylae, they could hardly have been 
replaced so soon. Again, in reply to Xerxes’ questions, Demaratus 
never mentions that those slain at Thermopyle were at all different 
from the rest of the Spartans; nor, if the 300 slain there had been 
the 300 knights, would Hdtus have failed to mention it. Add to 
this, that if the 300 knights had been here serving as a body-guard 
to the kg, (which they ‘id not,) who would there have been left as 
the body-guard of the other king, Leotychides, if all the knights 
were with Leonidas? From ix. 64, where Aeimnestus is killed with 
his 300, and from Thucyd. v. 56, and Xenophon, Hell. iii. 4, 2, 
and Anab. (cf. i. 65, g.,) the numbers 30 and 300 were favourite 
divisions with the Spartans, and hence their selection of 300 on 
the present occasion.* “ A certain number of Helots were allotted 


* For this criticism and correction of the error in the Ist ed. of this vol., I am indebt- 
ed to my friend Mr. H. Weir, m. a., Hd. Master of Berwick Gr. School. 
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to each Spartan, and served as light-armed troops: in Platea 5000 
Ss ns were attended by 35,000 Helots, that is, 7 Helots to each: 
ef. ix. 10, 28,a. Of these, one however, in particular, was the 
servant or squire, Ospdzwy, or ipuerjp, from tpixay, to draw the 
wounded from the ranks, of his master, as in the story of the blind 
Spartan who was conducted by his Helot into the thickest of the 
battle at Thermopyle; vii. 229.” Mill. Dor. ii. p. 35. See also p. 
259 of the same vol. bk. iii. c. xii. “ It must at the same time be 
borne in mind that the Persian war was the only time, i. e. ona 
general summons of the nation, when as many as seven attended 
upon every Spartan: on this occasion, when the numbers of the 
enemy were so excessive, they might have served to protect the 
rear of the long line of battle, and to resist the pressure, in addition 
to which they also annoyed the enemy from behind with slings, 
javelins, and stones.” From what Isocrates, Paneg. c. xxv. § 50, 
and Diodorus, xi. 4, quoted by B., say, viz. “that the Lacedemo- 
nians at Thermopyle were 1000 in number,” it seems that we may 
infer that on this occasion too, as at Platezea, each Spartan was at- 
tended by 7 Helots, which would make up that number. 

d. Acovr. 6 Eip. Cf. vii. 233, 0. 

e. bre og. pey. katnydpnro pnd.—because they had been vehemently 
accused of Medizing. «arnyépnro, it had been laid to their charge. 
@ogpoviovrec, a few lines below, though otherwise disposed, though 
insincere at heart ; complying because they were forced, and no 
from good will to the common cause of Greece. 

Cu. CCVI.—a. Kdpvea x.r.d. “ At the time when the congress 
at the Isthmus resolved on defending the pass of Thermopyle, the 
Olympic festival was near at hand, and also one little less respected 
among many of the Dorian states, especially at Sparta, that of the 
Carnean Apollo, which lasted nine days. The danger of Greece 
did not seem so pressing, as to require that these sacred games, so 
intimately connected with so many hee of pleasure, business, 
and religion, should be suspended.” Thirlw. in 4 p. 282. The 
festival of the Carnea is considered by Miller, Dor. i. p. 373, seqq., 
ef. also p. 69, to have been, “from the symbols and rites of the 
worship, originally derived more from the ancient religion of Ceres 
than oui that of Apollo. It was altogether a warlike festival, 
similar to the Attic Boédromia; lasting nine days, durmg which 
time nine tents were pitched near the city, in each of which nine 
men lived, for the time of the festival, in the manner of a military 
camp,” &c. &c. Cf. also vi. 106, 5., and ix. 7, a. 

b. ’OAvpridc—See the ref. in v. 22, a. : 

Cu. CCVII.—a. riv ’Ic8. iy. tv gud. Cf. vii. 138, 139, viii. 72, 
73, ix. 8. meporepyedvTwy .... Taity, being much angered by, or, 
indignant at this opinion. See S.and L. D. 

Cu. CCVIII.—a. rode a rag xép- xrenf. “The Persian spy 
found the Spartans, in the evening before the battle of Thermopyle, 
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employed, some in gymnastic exercises, and some in arranging 
their hair, which they always wore long after their entrance into 
manhood.” Miill. Dor. ii. p. 268. Though the hair was worn long, 
yet it appears they shaved the upper lip, pa) rpégev pioraca, if not 
the chin also. Cf. H. P. A. § 30. Read also Thirlw. in /. 

Cu. CCIX.—a. "Heovoac....apér. Cf. viii. 1O1—104. B. 

b. wy yap... . mpocgipeat, for you are meeting, are now coming 
up to, &c.; or, as Schw. renders, you are now about to attack, &e. 
Cf. vi. 96, a. 

Cu. CCX.—a. Mya. re cai Keooiove—Cf. vii. 62, a. b. 

b. word. piv dvOow7..... ddty. dé dvdoec. that they were many men, 
but few men indeed ; i. e. such as deserved the name. So the Latin 
homo and vir. Cf. Livy xxvii. 13, neque illo die virwm quenquam 
in Romané acie fuisse preter unum ducem; and Cicero, Tuse. ii. 
21, of Marius, Tulit dolorem ut v7 ; et, ut homo, majorem ferre sine 
causa necessaria noluit. : 

c. ov ipépne. through the day, i. e. tt lasted all day long. Cf. i. 97. 
80 Ereoc, throughout a year, and ii. 22. W. 

Cu. CCXI.—a. Mipoa.... rote a0avar. Cf. vii. 83, a. b., and 
cf. vii. 31, b. 

b. arise geby. b40ev—confertim omnes quasi fugam capessebant. 
On0ev, as they feigned, cf. i. 59,7. B. 

Cu. CCXIII.—a. ’ExuiArnc—* The secret of the Anopzea could 
not long remain concealed after it had become valuable. Many 
tongues perhaps would have revealed it: two Greeks, Onetes a 
Carystian, and Corydallus of Anticyra, shared the reproach of this 
foul treachery: but by the general opinion, confirmed by the solemn 
sentence of the Amphictyonic council, which set a price upon his 
head, Ephialtes, a Malian, was branded with the infamy of having 
guided the barbarians round the fatal path.” Thirlw. in /. On this 
path, by which also the Gauls under Brennus and the Huns sur- 
mounted the pass, cf. Class. Dict., Zhermopyle. 

b. TivAayéowy x.7.rd. Cf. v. 62, ¢. 

c. thy ty®....onuav. As this promise is no where fulfilled, we 
may suppose, with W., that Hdtus either forgot it, or that some 
part of his work is lost; or, with B., that, as, according to his 
theory, Hdtus was engaged up to a great age in making additions 
and corrections to his work, cf. notes on i. 106, 130, it is quite 
sible that he may have died suddenly, or at least before he had an 
opportunity of making all the additions to his work that he in- 
tended. “The finishing stroke was certainly not put to his work 
before he was 70 years of age,” as D. observes, p. 33, 34, but the 
reader will be aware that he ‘holds a contrary i act to B., Heyse, 
&ce., viz. that the whole work was written in Italy and at an ad- 
vanced age. See his ch. 3, 2. 

Cu. CCXIV.—a, we ’Ovir .... Kopid. Cf. note a. in pre- 
ceding ch. 
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Cu. CCX V.—a. ‘Yédpv. wai rév torpar. Cf. vii. 83. — rept Adyv. 
agac, at lamp-lighting time, i. e. about night-fall. S.and L. D. Cf. 
Diodor. xix. 31. V. 

b. tv oxéry x.r.d. Cf. i. 143, a. 

C. te re récou . . . . Mnrusdor. from so long a time back as that, the 
path had appeared, or, had been proved, to be no use to the Melians. W. 

Cu. CCXVI.—a. ’Aowxot—Cf. vii. 199, a., 200, a.; and on the 
Anopeea ref. in vii, 213, a. 

b. ard Medapr. cad. uO. “The epithet of Melampyges attaches 
to Hercules, the oriental divinity of the Sun, whom the Greeks 
metamorphosed into a Greek hero, cf. ii. 42, e., in reference to the 

eriod of the winter solstice, when, in some sense, the sun turns 

is back upon the earth and shows his obscurer parts.” On this 
myth and the legend of the Cercopes, under which are symbolized 
the divisions of this period, who are said to assail the deity, see 
Class. Dict., Hercules. 

Cu. CCXVIII.—a. imtordp.... dpynv— supposing for certain 
that they, i. e. the Persians, were sent expressly against them. apyny, 
omnino, prorsus, similarly used in vii. 220, B., and apparently also 
i. 193, ii. 95. “The Persian arrows showered upon the Phocians, 
who, believing themselves the sole object of attack, retreated to the 
highest peak of the ridge, to sell their lives as dearly as they could.” 
Thirlw. in /. See the remarks of D., p. 135. 

Cu. CCXX.—a. Aéyera dé x.7.A. Read in connexion Thirlw. in 
1. ii. c. 15, p. 287, and the remarks of D. p. 155. 

b. obdé é Onpi... . Sdonrac—and I pronounce that nothing will stop 
him, before that he altogether gain one of these two advantages. B. 
As oynoe, fut. act., occurs two lines abvve, perhaps cyjoecOau 
x. 7. A. had better be rendered, I say that he will not stop &e. ddonra 
from daiw. Hence daioua: in act. sense, portion out for himself. 
See S. and L. D., and Matth. Gr. Gr. § 229. 

Cu. CCXXI.—a. Meddprodos, cf. ii. 49, a., and ix. 33, a., 34, 
On Megistias, vii. 219. 

Cu. CCXXII.—a. Onf. piv, déxovr. tyevov, “ Hdtus says that 
Leonidas detained the Thebans as hostages, because he knew them 
to be disaffected to the cause of liberty: yet, as he was himself 
certain of perishing, it is equally difficult to understand why, and 
how, he put this violence on them. Unless therefore we suppose 
that their first choice was on the side of honour, their last, when 
death stared them in the face, on the side of prudence, we must 
give up their conduct and that of Leonidas as an inscrutable 
mystery.” Thirlw. in 2. 

Cu. CCXXIII.—a. pr. dvareit. Cf. iii. 84, ¢., vii. 54, a. By 
the time when the agora filled is meant about ten or eleven a.m. Cf, 
ii. 173, a. 

b. rnyv imi Oav. tod. Cf. i. 109, a. 

c. mapaxp. Te kal dréovreg. desperate and as it were mad with fury 
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Schw. -zapayo. regardless of themselves. Cf. iv. 159, e. dréovrec, 
from driey, reckless, (from drn,) an Homeric word; ef. Il. xx. 332. 
Cu. CCXXIV.—a. ray iyo.... ixvd. ra odvop. It is highly 
Srtcoe from this passage, as also from iv. 77, and iii, 55, that 
dtus visited Sparta in the course of his travels. That he travelled 
in the Peloponnese is certain from i. 66, the chains yet existing at 
Tegea, and i. 69, the statue at Thornax. Cf. also D. p. 42, 

b. ’ABpox. ‘Yrepav@. On Darius’ family, cf. iii. 88, ¢. 

Cu. CCXXV.—a. iri Acwvidy—for Leonidas, in honour of him. 
Cf. Jelf, § 634, 3, a. ’Ezi with Dat. Causal, the object or aim of 
an action, with a view to; and S. and L. D., ézi. B. iv. From this 
passage and from the minute description of the pass in vii. 176, a., 
200, &c., it is evident that Hdtus must have visited the spot. B. 
refers to Mull. Dor. vol. i. p. 65, to the effect that the lion was the 
armorial bearing of the Spartan kings, and is so found on the 
shield of Menelaus. Hence its double aptness as a monument 
to Leonidas. This reference in Miller I regret to be unable to 
verify in the English translation, though in vol. i. p. 74, it is stated 
that the snake was not the national ensign of Sparta. The device 
of the lion had, no doubt, reference to the legend of the destruction 
of the Nemzan lion by the Doric Hercules, “ whose martial ex- 
ploits were intended to represent the conquests of the Dorians in 
the Peloponnese.” See Dor. bk. ii, c. 12, vol. i. p. 449, seqq. 

b. wai yepoi cai ordp. Alluded to by Longinus de Sublim. § 38, 
on the Hyperbole—* What an expression, you will say, is this!— 
to fight ‘ with their mouths, and against armed men! and ‘to be 
buried beneath darts!’ And yet this, too, is credible, because the 
circumstances appear not to be selected for the sake of the hyper- 
bole, but the hyperbole to apes rationally from the circum- 
stances.” Spurden’s Transl. of Longinus, p. 129. Cf. also Cicero, 
Tusc. Disput. v. 27, quoted by W. 

Cu. CCXXVIII.—a. Mupidow ort x.r.d. “ We ought not to 
expect accuracy in these numbers; the list in Hdtus, if the Locrian 
force is only supposed equal to the Phocian, exceeds 6000 men: 
the Phocians, it must be remembered, were not engaged.” Thirlw. 
ind. Cf. vii. 202, a., 205, c. 

b. ’Q Ev’, ayy. «7X. On the infinitive dyyedrav, cf. Jelf, § 671, 
a., quoted in vili. 68, a. The epitaph is translated by Cicero, Tuse. 
Disput. i. 42. 

“ Dic hospes Sparte nos te vidisse jacentes 
Dum sanctis patrie legibus obsequimur.” 

Cu, CCX X1X.—a. peperipivoc—dismissed, allowed to depart, perf. 
part. pass. Ion. for peOerpévoe from peOinut. Cf, v. 108. 

b. xededoar rov cihwra—Cf, vii, 205, ¢,, and on the Helots ge- 
nerally, vi. 58, ¢. d. 

Cu. CCXXXI—a, drain». On the nature of an dria, such 
as is here described, and the exclusion it entailed from all the 
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rights of citizenship, cf. H. P. A. § 124, and Mill. Dor. ii. p. 237, 
—“he could fill no public office—had the lowest place in the 
choruses—could not chey in the game of ball—could find no com- 
an in the Gymnasia, nor tent-companion—the flame of his 

earth was extinguished, and no one would give him fire—no one 
would contract any alliance in marriage with him in any way— 
he yielded the way to every one’in the street, and ae up his seat 
to an inferior in age—his cloak was ragged and his head half 
shorn.” On Aristodemus, cf. ix. 70. 

Cu. CCXXXITI.—a. Oi d On8. Cf. vii. 222, a., and ef. 132. 
What the criypara Bacdjia, the royal marks or brands, were ex- 
actly, is difficult to say ; something, no doubt, of the same nature 
as the brands impressed upon slaves, malefactors, and the like. 
B. Cf. ii. 114, e. 

b. rot rov zaida Eip. xpdv. peréx. This happened in the first 
year of the Bell. Pelop. 431 B.c. Cf. Thucyd. ii. 2, 5, and i. 130, 
6. Cf. D. p. 29. 

Cu. CCXXXIV.—a. rode avdp. deramo. “After the conquest 
of Messenia, 9000 portions, cAnpoi, of the cultivated land were 
appropriated to the Spartans, and 30,000 of less extent were 
assigned to the Pericci, cf. H. P. A. § 28. That the number of 
the Spartans, and particularly of the landed proprietors, continu- 
ally decreased, even before the time of the Ephor Epitadeus, which 
permitted the alienation of landed property, is certain, and a very 
remarkable fact it is; one, too, which can hardly be accounted for 
by the wars, cf. Clinton, Fast. Hell. p. 383, ed. 2, in which, more- 
over, the Spartans lost but few of their number.” “It must be 
confessed,” continues Miiller, Dor. ii. p. 207, to whom I am in- 
debted for the above, “that the constitution of Sparta too much 
restrained the natural inclination of the citizens; and by making 
every thing too subservient to public ends, checked the free growth 
of the people, and, like a plant trimmed by an unskilful hand, de- 
stroyed its means both of actual strength and future increase. Even 
Hdtus only reckons 8000 Spartans in the 9000 houses: in the 
middle of the Peloponnesian War Sparta did not send quite 6000 
heavy-armed soldiers into the field. Aristotle states that in his 
time the whole of Laconia could hardly furnish 1000 heavy-armed 
men; and at the time of Agis III. there were only 700 genuine 
Spartans.” 

b. rac duet. rv Bovdevp. the course or plan of their measures. Cf. 
ii. 156. B. Better in 8. and L. D., the issues, or events of, &c. 

Cu. CCXXXV.—a. ei piv dy cup. por zp00. if indeed you earn- 
estly consult with me, i. e. of you really ask my advice. Cf. vii. 237. 
oupBovrevopévov Tov aorov, when his fellow-citizen asks his advice. B. 
Cf. also viii. 102, a. 

b. KéOnpa. Cerigo. The prediction of Chilon was verified in 
the 8th year of the Bell. Pelop., when the Athenians under Nicias 
took Cythera and much see the Lacedemonians thence. Cf. 

. c 
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Thucyd. iv. 53, and Aristot. Rhet. ii, 23, § 15. The commence- 
ment of the sentence, i r#j¢ vaurinijc «.7.., has no apodosis: some- 
thing must be supplied, If you send 300 ships—then, the Lacedemo- 
monians will be kept at home, or you will have no cause to fear 
them. B, «ard rijg Oar. below the sea. Cf. Jelf, § 627, i. 1, b. 

c. Xitwy, cf. i. 59. 

d. wh rijg GdAng 'ENadog adtox.—radbry (sc. “EMAe). Cf. Jelf, § 
710, c. Gen. abs. instead of Dative. 

Cu. CCXXXVI.—a., rpdx. rootr.. ypewp. ot. “EXX. yaio.—istius- 
modt moribus, vel isthoe ingenio solent esse Greci; for the Greeks 
are wont to indulge in habits of this sort. 

b. riv viec «.7.. Before rév Wess. supplies rjpéwy, but if, in 
addition to the present disaster that has befallen us who have lost 400 
ships by wreck &c. Instead of rév, V. conjectures r@, Tu cut naves 
quadringente naufragio perierunt, ei... . amore. GX. TpUNK. 

c. 08d. rd xap. rp@pa avedyra. they will in no wise repair their 
present disaster. dysetvra pres. in the sense of the fut., for dvuj- 
covra, from dviopat, lon. for dvdopa, rursus sanare, sarcire, repa- 
rare cladem. Schw. Lex. 

Cu. CCXXXVII.—a. r@ otyy. secretly, privately. Cf. ii. 140, a. 

b. cvpB. rod dorod, cf. vii, 235, a. The act. cvpBovdrcdew, to give 
another advice, or, to consult for his good ; the mid. cvpBovdeveoPat, to 
get another to give you advice, to ask advice, or, consult with one. A 
little below we have the act. and middle opposed, cvpBovdAcvopévov 
dv ovpB. ra agora, if one asked his advice, he would give him the best. 

. and L. D. 

C. Et pn Tpdcw ap. dvnk.—unless he have attained to a great degree 
of moral excellence. Cf. vii. 134, d., and ix. 14, e. 

d. éxec0. ra... .Ked.—J bid every one henceforth abstain from 
calumny against Demaratus. twa acceperim unumquemque. B. So 
Exyovro, refrained from, vi. 85, ¢. 

Cu, CCXXXVIIIL.—a. drorap. rijv weg. dvacravpica. to cut off 
his head and impale him ; i.e. impale his body ; dvacravp. sc. abrov, 
i.e. roy Aewvidny. B. Cf. Thirlw. ii. p. 290, “ Xerxes is said 
also to have mutilated the body of Leonidas, and as this was one 
of the foremost he found on a field which had cost him so dear, 
we are not at liberty to reject the tradition, because such ferocity 
was not consistent with the respect usually paid by the Persians 
to a gallant enemy. It should be remembered also that to cut off 
the head and right arm of slain rebels was a Persian usage.” 

b, érci ray x.r. rd. Cf. i. 136. B. Cf. also D.’s remarks, p. 129, 

Cu. CCX XXIX.—a.”Aveyu di .... 79...» mpdr. EX. CF. vii. 
220. “The Gks certainly received early intelligence of the pre- 
parations in Persia, vii. 138, even if the story here related about 
the secret message of Demaratus is not true. They either refused 
or gave earth and water to the envoys late in the year 481 B. c.” 
From the very interesting App. iv. in Mill. Dor. i. png. rd é& 
Asrpoic. Cf. ii. 150, a. 
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b. mpdg tiv ddopvaxwy—from the watchers of the road. Cf. i. 100, 
b., where the secret police of the Persians are referred to. Cf. also 
i. 123, dre rdw Swy gvdacoopévwy. “This practice of guarding the 
roads and passes is generally characteristic of despotic govern- 
ments: it is adopted also in Asia, as for example, in the valley of 
_ Cashmere.” From Long’s Summary, p. 106. 
¢. Topyw. Cf. vii. 204, a. and refs. 
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BATTLE OF ARTEMISIUM;— MARCH OF XERXES INTO ATTICA; 
BATTLE OF SALAMIS; FLIGHT OF XERXES; MARDONIUS WINTERS 
IN THESSALY; DIGRESSION ON THE MACEDONIAN KINGS, 


Cu. I.—a. ’AO@nv- piv, viag «.r.X. At Artemisium the Athenians 
had 127 vessels, which were afterwards reinforced by 53 more, ef. 
viii. 14, and made up the number of 180 that. fought at Salamis; 
ef. viii. 44. If to these be added the 20 others manned by the 
Chalcidians, but which the Athenians lent them, the total will be 
completed of 200 ships, which, according to Diod. Sic. xv. 78, the 
Athenians had at Salamis. The same number is also given by 
Cornelius Nepos in Themist. c. 3. Schw. Cf. also viii. 44, a. 

b. TiAar..... ovveTA No. TAHOwpa, generally the rowers and sailors, 
opposed to the Epibate or marines, ef. vi. 12, ¢., but sometimes is 
taken to comprehend both, as in viii. 43, 45. So here cuverAjpouy 
refers not only to soldiers on board ship, but also to rowers; in 
which capacity, no doubt, some portion of the Plateeans would also 
be able to serve, though not such experienced sailors as the Atheni- 
ans. Schw. Cf. v. 79, a., vi. 108, a. 

¢. Srupiec-—Styra, Stura, or Asturt; a town on the S, W. coast 
of Eubcea near Carystus; mentioned in Hom. I. ii. 539. B. 
Eretria, Paleo-Castro ; cf. Smith’s C. D. 

Cu. Il.—a. ’Aprepio. Cf. vii. 176, @. 

b. roy d8 orparnydv .... mapeixy. Sxapr. Thirlw, ii. p. 276, says 
that “it may have been principally the jealousy of Aigina that led 
to the determination not to submit to the Athenian command, and 
that the Dorian cities of Peloponnesus, though not hostile to 
Athens, could not acknowledge an Ionian leader without a con- 
siderable sacrifice of national prejudices.” 

Cu. III.—a. rd vavrexiyv— ‘The fleet was commanded, as is 
evident from viii. 2, 9, 56, 58, 74, 108, 111, ix. 90, by the Spartan 
admiral and a council, a cvvidpoy of the orparnyoi or of tv rede dvrsc 

2c2 
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ix. 106, in which the admiral, viii. 59, 61, put the question to the 
vote, and gave out the decree. This commander was armed with 
very large powers, and Leotychides concluded an alliance with the 
Samians, ix. 92, and even the captains of the fleet debated on the 
projected migration of the Ionians, ix. 106. Nor is it ever men- 
tioned that the fleet received orders from the Isthmus; though 
from viii. 123 it appears that the Isthmus was still the seat of the 
confederacy.” Mull. Dor. i. App. iv. p. 518. 

b. eeov oi ’AQnv. Similar testimony on Hdtus’ part to the noble 
conduct of the Athenians, occurs in vi. 108, and vii. 139. B. 

c. epi rijg éxeivov Sc. yc. Lonia and the coast of Asia Minor 
are here meant. On the transference of the Hegemony from Br 
to Athens, 477 B. c., ef. Thucyd. i. 96, H. P. A. § 36, and Mill. 
Dor. i. p. 211. What is here referred to, the insolence of Pausanias 
and its consequence, dates after the close of Hdtus’ work and the 
taking of Sestos; cf. i. 130, 6. It is referred to by D. p. 28, under 
v. 32. 

Cu. 1V.—a. ’Agérac, ef. vii. 193, a. 

b. weO. Ocueorox. éxi poO@ «.7.. Cf. the remarks on this story 
in Thirlw. ii. c. 15, p. 279. 

Cu. V.—a. tjoraype—wwas reluctant, or struggled against his (The- 
mistocles’) wish. - V., B., and S. and L. Dict. Wess. and Schw. 
translate was afraid. On éOev a little above, ef. i. 59, 7. 

b. ini rp by. robr.—for this purpose, or on this condition, B., re- 
ferring to vii. 158, ix. 26, 33. ‘ 

Cu. VI.—a. pndi rupddpoy .... reptysvicOar.—that not even the 
Jire-bearer should survive ; meaning that not a single individual should 
escape to tell the news of the defeat. ‘The Pyrphorus and the other 
unarmed attendants in the train of the Spartan kings were con- 
sidered sacred, and were protected in battle by a religious awe. If 
he therefore were to perish, the whole force might be considered 
as destroyed. He was the priest of Mars, who took fire from the 
sacrifice, which the king performed at home to Jupiter Agetor, and 
on the boundary to Jupiter and Minerva, and preserved it during 
the whole campaign. With the Pythians, the three equals, two of 
the ephors, the symbuli and others, he formed part of the damosia, 
or escort of the Spartan king.” Mill. Dor. ii. p. 255. 

Cu. VII.—a. Kag. cai Tepaordy, Caphareus, the S$. E. promon- 
tory of Eubcea, Capo d’Oro. Gereestus on the S. W., Capo Carysto. 
Cf. Arrowsmith, Eton G. p. 437. On the Euripus, ef. vii. 173, a. 

Cu. VIII.—a. ri vavnyiy «.r.d. Cf. vii. 188. dirne, the line 
above, a diver. apécye, cf. viii. 140, d, 

b. ob xpér. dvicye x. 7. A.—rose no more till he came to Artemisium. 
Cf. Thirlw. in 7. “ Scyllias, so famous a diver, that he was com- 
monly believed to have traversed the whole intervening space, about 
ten miles, under water.” On Artemisium, cf. vii. 176, a. 

Cu. X.—a. paviny izevex. Cf. vi. 112, a. 


b. xaragpoy. ratra, aiming at this, or fixing their thoughts on this. 
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Cf. S. and L. D., “ Malim interpretari, cum hee mente reputassent, 
“spiel non sine quodam Grecorum contemptu.” B. Cf. also 
i. 59, 7. 

¢c. tmurdpsvor—taking it for certain, being fully assured, cf. vii. 
218, a. boo. . .. Hdopévorn....Cf. Jelf, § 599, 3, Dat. expressing 
reference to. When any thing is spoken of with especial reference 
to any person or thing, as if he or it were interested, and in some 
sort benefited, therein, (or the contrary,) the dat. commodi or in- 
commodi is used (cf. i. 14, d). Here also belong the peculiar 
usages of certain participles of wishing, hoping, &c., such as Bov- 
Lopévyp, Hooper, &c., generally with eva and yéyvecOa. Cf. ix. 46. . 
tre Kai noopévorce rpiv ot Oy. yey., since we are pleased with your 
proposals. The idiom is imitated in Latin; Tacit. Agr. 18, “ qui- 
bus bellum volentibus erat,” 

Cu. XI.—a«. card orépa. ex adverso, face to face, (impetum faci- 
entes,) B.and Schw. “The Greeks first drew their line into a 
smaller circle, with their prows facing the surrounding enemy, and 
then at the signal darted forward, like rays, to pierce and break 
the wall of ships that encompassed them.” Thirlw. ii. e. 15, 

. 280. 
: b. érepadkéwe dywrt.—ancipitt Marte pugnantes ; contending with 
no decisive success on either side. Cf. ix. 103, 6. 

Cu. XII.—a. rac ’Agérac. Cf. vii. 193, a. 

b. éirdpac. rode raps. rv cwx.—impeded, disturbed, threw into dis- 
order, the blades of the oars. A few lines below izéX. vaup., a sea- 
Jight followed, came next after. Cf. vi. 27, b. 

‘Cu. XIII.—a«. ra Koitha—“ Ceela (the Hollows). This terrible 
place Seen a re on the Eastern side of the island, which, 
throughout the whole line of its iron-bound coast, contains only 
one inlet where a ship can find shelter in distress.” Thirlw. in é. 
Cf. vi. 100, 2., and Arrowsmith, Eton Geog. ec. 18, p. 437. 

b. érottero . . . . Ud Ocotv, See refs in vii. 10, § 5, e. 

Cu. X1V.—a. rijv airy wpny, the same time, as they chose the 
preceding day; cf. c. 9, that is, about the evening. Schw. 

b. vnvoi Ki. “ A squadron of Cilicians, either freshly arrived, 
or detached for some unknown purpose, from the main body, fell 
in with them and was destroyed.” Thirlw. in /. 

Cu. XV.—a. ri awd Zéptew—sce. yevopevoy, vel simile quid. B., 
what might happen to them from Xerxes ; i. e. the punishment he 
might inflict, his anger. See Thirlw. in /. 

H. XVI.—a. pnvoadic rons. rév vewv, i.e. rdypa. B. “ As 
they came near they bent their line into a crescent: the Greeks, 
as before, assailed, pierced, and broke it: the unwieldy armament 
was thrown into confusion and shattered by its own weight.” 
Thirlw. in ?/. 

b. tv ratty... . mapatryow ... . tyév.—they were about equal in 
this sea-fight—had a drawn battle. S.and L. D.q.v. part marte 
pugnatum est. B. 
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Cu. XVII.—a. KXetwine 6 "Ade. This Cleinias married Dino- 
mache and was the f. of the famous Alcibiades; ef. vi. 131, 6. ; 
he was killed at Coronea, 447 B. c. 

Cu. XIX.—a, émi dé roiot xarijx. mpny.—at this conjuncture. Cf. 
Jelf, § 634, 3, A. ’Exi with Dat. Causal. The circumstances, as 
that whereon a person is: éz’ abropwpy, in the very fact. Cf. i. 97, a. 
carabiay, to kill, slaughter. Just above zapeyipyvov, he disclosed, i. 
126, 0. 

b. riv Gpnyv—the fit time for their return. B. 

Cu. XX.—a. rapaxpno. neglecting, slighting, i. 108, b. On Bacis, 
ef. viii. 77, a. 

b. wepumeria.... mpiyypara—and brought their own affairs into the 
most critical predicament, had brought about a sudden reverse in their 
JSortunes. Cf. S.and L. D. daéyew, to keep away, remove. Cf. i. 
160, d. 

C. mapiy .... Ta péyora, they were in the way to fall into calamity 
with regard to their highest interests. mapiv, the opportunity or oc- 
casion was present. mpdc, tn reference to, in respect of. 

Cu. XXI.—a. 'Avrucupete, a native of Anticyra. Cf. vii. 198, a. 
’ABowy. mentioned in Thucyd. i. 91, as one of Themistocles’ fellow- 
ambassadors. «arijose, furnished with oars. See Hermann on Eur. 
Iphig. T. 1362. “ A light galley.” Thirlw. in /. 

b. fv Tt... vewrepov Kir.r. Uf any thing strange or unusual, i, e. 
disastrous, should overtake the land force. vewrepov ri, gravius quid. 
‘* Hec formula, in utram libet partem que accipi potest, plerumque 
malam in partem adhibetur.” B. Cf. iii. 62. ob wa m1... . vewre- 
pov, no further trouble will arise to you from him at least. vy. 19. 
vewr. mponyp. violent or insurrectionary measures. Cf. also v. 35, ¢. 

Cu. XXII.—a. ésop. repi ra xér. tdara, went to where drinkable 
water was to be found, to the watering-places. aa 

b. adda padtora piv..... roev.—but, what would be best, be on 

our side (cf.i. 75, 6., or, take our part); but if you cannot do this, 
do you then even now both yourselves remain neutral (cf. iii. 83, a.) 
Jor our sakes, and beg the Carians to do the same as you do. ér Kai 
vov, either, under the circumstances, as things are ; or even now, though 
you have hitherto gone against us: even now, i. e. at the eleventh 
hour, though never before. Cf. the stratagem of Leg ix. 
98. amdcyy, might keep them away from. Cf. viii. 20, 6. 

Cu. XXU1—a. dpa iw crdvap. as soon as the sun was scatter- 
ing (his rays over the earth): i.e. as soon as day dawned. Cf. Hisch. 
Pers. 502. xpiv cxedacOjvat Ocod cxrivac. So spargere lumine ter- 
ras, Lucret. ii. 143. Virgil, Ain. iv. 584. W.—Above dm)p ‘Ior- 
atedc, a man of Histiea. Cf. vii. 175, b. 

Ca. XXV.—a. rodc citwrac. Cf. vii. 202, a., and 205, ¢. #m0- 
réaro, thought, took for certain. Cf, viii. 10, e. 

Cu. XXVI.—a. abrou. am ’Apeadinc—Of these Arcadians, a na- 
tion that has been termed “ the Swiss of Greece,” and whose mer- 
cenary character became yet more evident in later times, L. and 
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Schw. consider the native place was Carya, or Carye, on the bor- 
ders of Arcadia. 

b. évepyoi Bova. eivat. wishing to be at work, or, engaged in active 
service. we Oddipma dyouw «.r.. See Smith’s D. of A., Olympia. 

¢. eiwé te tg wavrac—and said before them all. B. On Tritan- 
techmes, cf. vii. 82. dedinv ore zpd¢ Bas. he incurred the reproach 
of cowardice in the eyes of the king. 

Cu. XX VII.—a, Osocadoi.. . . og tvix. aici ydror, cf. vii. 176, b., 
as an early instance of this hatred between the two states. W. 
And read Thirlw. ii. c. 15, p. 291. 

b. pavrw—riy 'Hreiov, The trade of divination appears to have 
flourished in Elis; Polycrates is mentioned, iii. 132, to have had 
an Elean augur in his household; Tisamenus, ix, 33, a., and He- 
gesistratus, ix. 37, were both Eleans. B. 

Cu. XXVIII.—a. wodwpr. iwitrotc. The plur. partic. refers to 
meZov, and governs éwiirodc, the Phocians thus roughly handled the 
(Thessalian) infantry who were blockading them (the Phocians) in 
Parnassus. B. 

b. rhv troy airiwv, On the Thessalian cavalry, cf. v. 63, b. ae 
dvapracép. T. Pwkéac, cf. ix. 59, b. 

<XIX.—a, dn re wadAXAov yrwous. ..-. jpiv. from this time 
forth be somewhat more willing to change your opinion, and confess 
that you are not our match ; be more ready to acknowledge that you 
are not our match. Cf. vii. 130, a. 

b. rpdcbev Tt yap... . igepdueOa. for before among the Greeks, as 
long as that party (i. e. the Greek side) pleased us, we were ever 
superior to you. én’ piv tore x. 7.X. it is tn our power that you should 
be deprived, &c. Cf. Jelf, § 634, 3,6. éri with dat. Causal; de- 
pendence on any thing, as iwi run eivat, penes aliquem esse. 

Cu. XXX.—a. 7d iy. rd Geco.—their hatred of the Thessalians, 
the hate they bore to the Thessalians. The attributive Gen. is—Caus- 
ative, (as here,) when it would occupy the place of the object of 
an intransitive verb ; as, 9 rij¢ cogiac érOupia = (Lwxparnc) émOvipe 
Tij¢ cogiac. It is called causative because that which it expresses 
is the cause of that which the verb expresses. So 2é00¢ iuod, desi- 
derium Jilii, regret for a son. %xOo¢ rivoc, enmity against any one. Jelf, 
§ 464, 3. Cf. ix. 37, and Thucyd. i. 103. Meyapéwy ijgiopa, iv. 1, 
vii. 57. V. On the opinion here expressed by Hdtus, ef. D. p. 135. 

Cu. XXXI.—a. riic¢ Tonyewince—Cf. vii. 199, a. modewy crevde, 
a narrow neck, or, strip of land. On Doris, originally Dryopis, the 
mother country of the Dorians of the Peloponnese, see Smith’s C. 
D., and Arrowsmith, Eton G. c. 16, p. 372. It was also called Te- 
trapolis, as the confederation of the 4 states, Boium, Cytinium, 
Pindus, and Erineus. Cf. Thucyd. i. 107, iii. 92. On the migra- 
tion ee the Dorians thence, cf. Arnold on Thucyd. i. 12,* and refs 
in i. 56, a. 


* * The great — or rather clan, which claimed descent from the hero Hercules, 
being expelled from Peloponnesus by the Pelopid#, found an asylum among the Do- 
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b. cai ode edn. Oeoo. subaud. éoBddraw. neque Thessalis videbatur, 
nempe tastanda Doris. V. : 

Cu. XXXII.—a. ward Néiwva—over against, opposite to. This 
city stood at the E. foot of Mt Tithorea. On Phocis and Mt Par- 
nassus, see Arrowsmith, c. 16, p. 374, seqq., and Smith’s C. D. 

b. é¢ ray On advnveixayto, Sc. ra iximdoa yonpara, into which indeed 
they conveyed up their moveables. W. ‘The Dorians were spared, 
as friends. Those of the Phocians who had the means of escaping 
took refuge on the high plains that lie under the topmost s of 
Parnassus, or at Amphissa.”. Thirlw. in 7. Amphissa, Salona, 7 
miles from Delphi. Delphi, Kastri, cf. Smith’s C. D. 

Cu. XXXIITI.—a. Kygiocdy wor. the Mauro-Potamo. See 
Arrowsmith, p. 377 On Abe, i. 46, 0. card piv txavouy—xara de 
Xap. Cf. Jelf, § 643, quoted in ii. 141, d. 

Cu. XXXV.—a, ra Kpoioov.... dvaOqpara. Cf. i. 50, On the 
course of the Persian march, see Thirlw. ii. c. 15, p. 292, seqq. 

Cu. XXXVI.—a. Kup. dvtpov dvnveixavro. they removed their pro- 
perty, cf. vili. 32, b., to the Corycian cave. This famous cave or 
grotto is described by Pausan. x. 32, quoted by W., cf. Aisch. Eumen. 
22.—ivOa Kwpukic zétpa Koidn, giiopric, daydywy dvacrpogyn. Ac- 
cording to the article in the Class. Dict. it is “about two hours’ 
journey from Delphi, higher up the mt., and was discovered in 
modern times first by Mr. Raikes; who describes the narrow and 
low entrance as spreading at once into a chamber 330 feet long by 
200 wide; the stalactites from the top hung in graceful forms the 
whole length of the roof, and fell like drapery down the sides.” On 
Amphissa, ef. viii. 32, b. mpoxarijo@a, a few lines above, to protect, 
to defend. Cf. ix. 106, ec. i 


rians, an Hellenian people, inhabiting a mountain district between the chain of Gta 
on the one side, and Parnassus on the other. Here they found willing followers in 
their enterprise for the recovery of their former dominions in Peloponnesus: the He- 
raclidz were to possess the thrones of their ancestors; but the Dorians were to have 
the free property of the lands which they hoped to conquer, and were not'to hold them 
under the Heraclide. The invaders were also assisted by an AZtolian chief, 
Oxylus, and by his means they were enabled to cross over by sea from the northern to 
the southern side of the Corinthian Gulf, instead of forcing their way by land through 
the Isthmus. Their invasion was completely successful ; all Peloponnesus, except Ar- 
eadia and Achaia, fell into their power ; and three chiefs of the Heraclide took posses- 
sion of the thrones of Sparta, Argos, and Messenia; while Elis was assigned to their 
associate Oxylus. The land was divided in equal shares amongst the Dorians, with 
the exception probably of some portions attached to the different temples, and which, 
with the offices of priesthood, belonged to the Heraclidz as the descendants of the 
national gods, and heroes of the country. Meanwhile, the old inhabitants were either 
reduced to migrate or were treated as an inferior caste ; holding such lands as they 
were permitted to cultivate, not as freeholders, but as tenants under Dorian lords. 
These were the Laconians, or mepiocxor, of whom we shall find frequent mention in 
the course of this history ; and some of this class, failing in an attempt to recover 
their independence, were degraded to the still lower condition of villains, or predial 
slaves; and thus formed the first beginning of the class of Helots, which was after- 
wards greatly swelled from other quarters. On the other hand, the Hellenian name 
derived its general predominance throughout Greece from the Dorian conquest of the 
Peloponnesus ; the Dorians claiming descent from the eldest son of Hellen, arid while 
they gloried in their extraction, asserting their peculiar title to the Hellenian name 
above all the other tribes which had assumed it.” rnold. 
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b. row xp0¢nrew.—the interpreter of the responses of the Pythoness. 
Cf. vii. 111, a. “The prophetes or high-priest wrote down the an- 
swers of the Pythoness: besides him there were 5 priests called 
bow, chosen from the five chief families of the Delphian aristocracy, 
who, with the prophetes, held their offices for life, and had the con- 
trol of all the affairs of the sanctuary and the sacrifices.” Smith’s 
D. of A., Oracleof Delphi. 

Cu. XXXVII.—a. cai axepeov rd ipiy, and saw the temple at a 
distance. Schw. Thirlw. in /. “At the opening of the defile, 
they saw the city rising like a theatre before them, crowned with 
the house of the god, the common sanctuary of the western world, 
and at its back the precipices of Parnassus, crag above crag,” &c. 
On the prodigies and panic of the Persian force—“it must be left 
to the reader’s imagination to determine how the tradition, which 
became current after the event, may be best reconciled with truth 
or probability.” Similar preternatural phenomena are said by Pau- 
sanias, i. 4, x. 23, quoted by V., to have occurred during the 
irruption of the Gauls into Greece, 279 B. c., when they were re- 
pulsed from Delphi in the same way. On Minerva Pronza, ef. 
1. 92, ¢. 

b. dud xavr. gaoparwy—among all prodigies the most worthy of 
wonder. Cf. viii. 142, ipiv.... did wévr. ijxucra, and to you of a 
surety among all others it is least honourable. Cf. also i. 25, 6. 

Cu. XX XIX.—a. rijc KacraXinc, This famous fountain is de- 
scribed by Dodwell, Travels, i. 172, quoted in the Class. Dict., as 
“now ornamented with pendent ivy and overshadowed by a large 
fig tree: the spring is clear, and forms an excellent beverage ; after 
a quick descent to the bottom of the valley, through a narrow and 
rocky glen, it joins the little river Pleistus.” Cf. on Mt Parnassus, 
“biceps Parnassus,” Persius Prolog. Smith’s C. D., Parnassus, 

Cu. XL.—a. izoxar. riv BapB. i. e. lying in wait for the barbari- 
ans. On the narrative see Thirlw. ii. c. xv. p. 

Cu. XLI.—a. ra txysnrna—the monthly offerings. “And now 
the priestess of Athens announced that the sacred snake, which 
was regarded as the invisible guardian of the rock, and was pro- 
0 by a honey cake laid out for it every month in the temple, 

ad quitted its abode in the sanctuary: the monthly offering lay 
untasted.”  Thirlw. in /. The legend of the serpent is referred to 
by Aristoph. Lysistr. 760, quoted by V. The youthful Sophocles 
is said to have been among those who were sent to Salamis for 


security. 
Cu. XLII.—a. EipuBiadne—Cf. viii. 3, a., and on the number of 
the Athenian ships, viii. 1, a. 
b. ob pévros yévedc ye Bac. A remark, no doubt, pu ly added ; 
for the office of navarch was distinct from that of the kings. It 
must have been one of great power, as it is called by Aristotle, Polit. 
ii. 6, 22, cxed0v érépa Baoideia, though, like them, the navarchs were 
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held in check by the ctpBovro. See Thucyd. ii. 85, iii. 69, viii. 39. 
As a permanent creation, the office of navarch at Sparta, like that 
of the émorodsic Who commanded under him, was an mmnoyation, 
and contrary to the spirit of Lycurgus’ enactments. From H, P. A. 
§ 46. Add, from Mill. Dor. p. 27, that on one occasion, at a sub- 
sequent period, we find the command at sea intrusted to one of the 
class of Periceci; doubtless because the Spartans did not hold the 
naval service in much estimation, and because the inhabitants of 
the maritime towns were more practised in naval affairs than the 
Dorians of the interior. 

Cu. XLIII.—a, Awpexdy re... . 2Ovoc, cf. i. 56, @., viii. 31, a., 
137, a., and on the Hermionians, Mill. Dor. i. p. 49. 

Cu. XLIV.—a. xpi ravrag rode ad\dkove—pre aliis omnibus. 
Comparison with a collateral notion of superiority. Jelf, § 638, iii, 
3,e. Cf. ii. 33, iii. 94. Schw. On the number of the Athenian 
ships, 180, or, with those they lent to the Chalcidians, 200, it is 
well known Hatus agrees neither with Aischylus, nor Thucydides, 
i. 74. On the point cf. Thirlw. ii. App. iv. 

b. ig ry repainv .... xepnc—on the opposite shore of Beotia, i. e. 
the shore opposite Chalcis. B. ; 

c. ’AOnv.... Tedacyoi....Kpavaoi. On the Pelasgie origin of 
the Athenians see refs in i. 56, a. The appellation of Kpavad wéNe, 

iven to the town or acropolis of Athens by ‘Ariateie Ach. 75, 

ysistr. 483, is by some derived from Cranaus, a mythical king of 
Athens, or from the rough and rugged nature of the soil. On 
Cecrops, Erectheus, &c., cf. H. P. A. § 91, and notes, and Smith’s 
D. of G. and R. Biog. 

Cu. XLV.—a. Meyap. reid wn. «7. d. i. e. twenty ships; cf 
viii. 1. Ambracia, a little to the S. of the modern Arta, on the 
Sinus Ambracius, Gulf of Arta. Leucas, Santa Maura. See Arrow- 
smith, c. 16, p. 364. 

Cu. XLVI.—a. Aiywijr. rpine. It would seem more probable 
that the Aiginetans instead of 30 furnished 42 ships. Cf. viii. 48, a. 

b. Anpox. oretcavroc, Democritus promoting tt, on the instigation of 
Democritus. Cf. Thirlw. ii. c. 15, p. 297. 

Cu. XLVII.—a. Kporwy ... vni peg, As it is very unlikely that 
only a single ship should be sent by one of the most powerful 
states in Italy, it seems highly probable that this vessel was fitted 
out at the private expense of Phayllus, in aid of the country in 
which he had obtained so much honour. The words of Pausanias, 
x. 9, baiAdoc . .. . Evavpdynoe, vady TapacKevacdpevog oiksiav K.T.A. 
confirm this conjecture. V. See D. p. 36. 

b. Koor. d yévog sist Ay. Crotona founded s. c. 710. Cf. Smith’s 
C. D., and H. P. A. § 80. 

Cu. XLVIII.—a. dobp. riv vedv «.7.d. The following repre- 
sents the different numbers furnished by each nation at Artemisium 
and Salamis :— 
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AT ARTEMISIUM. AT SALAMIS, 
Lacedeem. ¢ AAS ; ark 
Corinth ‘ 3 40 i 3 40 
Sicyon . é Py | Dee : . 15 
Epidaurus . . 8 ‘ : 10 
Treezen . ‘ ee Behe as 
Hermione . - — So 
Athens . . 127 . 180 
Megara ; . 20 20 
Ambracia ‘ eo 7 
Leucas * P — 3 
#igina . A - 18 30 
Chalcis 4 c 20 3 ‘ 20 
Eretria . f UGS F 7 
Naxos F / —_— 7 4 
miyra : 2 . 2 
Cythnos ’ . _— 1 
Croton . : _—. 1 
Cos’. : wm Ne . 2 


271 366 

It appears by this table that the whole number of triremes at 
Salamis amounted to only 366, but every MS. here reads 378. To 
remove this difficulty, V. conjectures that the Aginetans furnished 
42, and not 30, as in ch. xlvi. This conjecture has been adopted 
by L. and Borheck. Schw. objects to this alteration of the text, 
but supposes that the Aiginetans furnished only 30, and that they 
left 12 behind to protect their country, which 12 are here taken 
into account, as forming part of the Greek naval forces. Note from 
the Oxfd Tr. This last is also the opinion of B. 

Cu. XLIX.—a. wc... . wodwpeqsovrar—that they would be be- 
sieged, or blockaded—fut. used in a pass. sense for roAtopenOjoovrat. 
Cf. v. 35, &. So also éoicovra, they would transfer themselves to, 
would retire upon their own men, Cf. Jelf, § 364, a. obs, “If they 
fought near the Isthmus, should the worst happen, they might join 
the army on shore, and renew the contest in defence of their 
homes.” Thirlw. ii. c. xv. p. 298. 

Cu. L.—a. abréwy ix\sdorrirwy, they themselves having retired, de- 
serted it. Cf. Aisch, Pers. 128, wac¢ yap... . ewe opijvog we exhé- 
Aourev peciooay ko 7. A. Bz. 

Cu. LI.—a. rapiag re rod ipod, These were the stewards or ques- 
tors of the temple of Minerva in the Acropolis, where in early times 
the Athenian treasury was kept. It was managed, as were the 
treasuries of the other deities afterwards, by a board of 10 treasurers 
chosen by lot from among the wealthiest citizens: for its support 
was paid the tenth of all fines and confiscations. Cf. Boeckh, 
Public. Gicon. i. p. 217, H. P. A. § 151, and Smith’s D. of A, 
Tapiac. 
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b. xonogvyerov—Cf, v. 124, 6. On the oracle referred to, and ré 
£b\uwoy reéixog, cf. iv. 141, 142, b., and Leake’s Athens, § viii. p. 279, 


seqq- 

a LIl.—a. ’Apijiov xayov, “The hill of the Areopagus is 
separated from the WV. (or rather the N. W.) end of the rock by a 
narrow hollow. From this height the besiegers discharged their 
arrows tipped with lighted tow against the opposite paling.” Thirlw. 
in/. The name of the Areopagus is said to be derived either from 
a tradition that Mars was tried there by the gods for the murder of 
Halirrothius, s. of Neptune, or from the Amazons, when they 
came to attack Theseus, having offered sacrifice to Mars their re- 
puted father. See the plan of Athens in Arrowsmith, Eton G. p. 
389 and 391, and for a description of it at the present day, Stuart’s 
Antiquities of Athens, or Leake’s Athens, p. 45, seqq., 289. On 
the court of the Areopagus, see Miller’s Eumenides, p. 57 ana 107, 
and Smith’s D. of A., Areopagus. 

b. rév Meowrpar. By the Pisistratide Hdtus must mean the 
grandchildren and near connexions of Pisistratus, and other Athe- 
nian exiles of that party, who accompanied the army of Xerxes; 
cf. viii. 54, ’A@ny ot guy. and v. 93, seqq., vi. 107, seqq., as Hippias 
and Hipparchus were both dead. Cf. Smith’s C. D., Pisistratus. 

€. ddrorrpdyouc—CFf. v. 92, § 2, 7. 

Cua. LIIl.—a. xara 7d ipdv x. r.d. “Towards the N. the Ceero- 
ate hill terminates in the precipices anciently called the Long 
ocks: where the daughters of Cecrops were said to have thrown 
themselves down in the madness which followed the indulgence of 
their profane curiosity.” Thirlw. in 7. Cf. also Leake’s Athens, 
§ viii. p. 261. H. P. A. § 92, note 2. 

b. ot d& 2c Td péy. kare. “ Others took refuge in the sanctuary of 
the goddess.” Thirlw.in/. So in v. 72, 7d dévrov rij¢ Oeod, viz. 
Minerva Polias, cf. v. 82, c. and on the word péyapoy, i. 47, a. 

Cu. LIV.—a. ’ApraBavy—De Artabano Susis relicto a Xerxe 
vid. vii. 52, 53. B. 

Cu. LV.—a. ’EpeyOjjoc—On Erectheus and the ante-historical 
period of Attica, cf. H. P. A.§ 91. Cf. also v. 82, ¢. 

b. tv 7G drain x.7.d. “The sacred olive—the earliest gift of 
Pallas, by which in her contest with Poseidon she had proved her 
claim to the land, and which grew in the temple of her foster-child 
Erectheus, by the side of the salt pool that had gushed up under 
the trident of her rival—had been consumed with the sacred build- 
ing- Those who came to worship in the wasted sanctuary related 
that a shoot had already sprung to the height of a cubit from the 
burnt stump.” Thirlw. in /. On the fable referred to, cf. Smith’s 
C. D., Athena, also v. 82, b,c. Of this olive, Pliny, H. N. xvi. 44, 
quoted by B., says, “ Athenis quoque olea durare traditur in cer- 
tamine edita a Minerva.” The legend of its immortality is referred 
to by Soph. C&d. Col. 694, girevpa dysiowrov x.r.r. The sea, (ef. 
2 Kings xxv. 13, “the brazen sea,”) was a pool or cistern, into 
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which sea-water was said to be conducted by subterraneous pipes. 
See also Leake’s Athens, § viii. p. 257, seqq. 
Cu. LVI.—a. od? cvpwijiva .... woijypa, some would not even 


‘wait till the matter before them was ratified; to wit, whether they 


should remain or retreat to the Isthmus. See Thirlw. ii. c. xv. p. 
300. we a00. as about to run away, from a&zo0biw. 

Cu. LVII.—a. Mynoigitoc—* Mnesiphilus, a man of congenial] 
character, a little more advanced in years, who was commonly be- 
lieved to have had a great share in forming the mind of Themis- 
tocles,” &c. Thirlw. in 1° 

b. epi... BeBovdrevpéiva, endeavour to annul what has been de- 
cided upon. 

Cu. LIX.—a, rodde fy... . edpra dedpevoc. Themistocles spoke 
at great length, or, used many arguments, as being urgent in entreaty. 
Cf. vii. 158, a. 

b. ’Adeinavrog—“ His principal adversary was the Corinthian 
admiral, Adeimantus, who probably thought he had the strongest 
reason to fear for the safety of his own city, if the fleet continued 
at Salamis. He is said to have rebuked the premature impor- 
tunity of Themistocles, by reminding him that, in the public games, 
those who started before the signal was given, were corrected with 
the scourge. ‘But those who lag behind,’ was the Athenian’s 
answer, ‘do not win the crown.’” Thirlw.in7Z. Cf. Smith’s D. 
of A., Olympic Games. 

Cu. LX.—a. oix Spent - +. + Karnyoptew. tt did not bring him 
any credit, it did not become him to accuse (any of the allies). Cf. 
vill. 142, a. 

b. § 1. dvaledbtyc .... rae vijac. move off your ships to the Isthmus. 

c. ty mehayei dvewextapivp—in the open or wide sea. W. perf. 
part. pass. from dvamerdvyy. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 246. 

d. ic } ijxiora tiv x.7.d. wedayei seems the antecedent to 8.—i¢ 
8 (scil. wédayoe) ijxeora apiv Vig 908 éore (vaupayjoat), into which it 
ts highly inexpedient for us to be drawn &c., or, i¢ 6 (wédXayog vav- 
paxnoa) yxora x. 7.d. to be enticed into and to fight in which is &c. 

e. § 2. mpd typiewv—in our favour. Cf. i. 75,6. tc rihv app. omen. 
in which our wives &c. are carried into safety. Jelf, § 646, 1. 

J. 1éde—rod wai repéyerOe padiora. this advantage, or, object, which 
you most cling to, or, aimat., Cf. Jelf, § 536, and ef. i. 71, ¢. 

g. wg 7d érimay 2Oide yivecOa. Ad #éde e preecedentibus repeto 
ra oixéra: probabilia s. rationt consentanea capientibus consilia ple- 
rumque tala, i. e. consentanea rationi, etiam evenire solent. B. 

Cu. LXI.—a. cai BipuB.... . dade dvdpi. and not allowing Eury- 
biades to put the question, trying to persuade Eurybiades not to put the 
question to the vote, for aman who had not a country ; or, dissuading 
him from collecting the votes to oblige a man without a country. 
exefngifevr, to put a question to the vote, (sententias rogare,) properly 
used of the Epistates or one of the Prytanes, when he put a matter 
to the vote in the Athenian senate. "Adds dvdpi, for the good of, or, 
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to please a man who had no country, dat. commodi. Cf. Jelf, § 598, 
quoted in vi. 86, 3. fi ae 

b. obdapode yap... . amoxpodcecOa. for none of t could r 
them if they should attack them. Cf. iv. 200, A H repel 

Cu. LXII.—a. paddov éxeorpappiva. sc. érn—asperiora, concita- 
tiora verba; speaking more earnestly, or vehemently. Cf. Thirlw. 
* This threat determined Eurybiades,” &c. &c. 

b. ég Siow... . Hep yuerion x.7.r. Cf. v. 44, a., and Thirlw. in /, 

Cu. LXII].—a. dveddoxero, dedocebatur, V. was taught better, 
learnt better, S. and L. D. i. e. was induced to change his plan. 

Cu. LXIV.—a, iwi dé Aiaxdy «.7.d. “ Aacus and his line, the 
tutelary heroes of Aigina, were solemnly evoked from their sane- 
tuary, to come and take part in the battle; similar rites had already 
been performed to secure the presence and the aid of those acids, 
who had once reigned and were especially worshipped in Salamis 
itself.” Thirlw. in /. Cf. also v. 75, 0. 

Cu. LXV.—a. rj Mnrpi cai rj Kotpy, Cf. v. 82, a. The purport 
of the Eleusinian mysteries is the subject of a learned disquisition 
in Warburton’s Div. Leg. on the 6th Aineid. Their object he con- 
siders to have been to convey the knowledge of the unity of the 
Deity and the falsity of the popular doctrines of Polytheism. He 
there quotes the noted passage from Cicero; who, when speaking 
of these mysteries, says that from them, “ neque solum cum letitia 
vivendi rationem accepimus, sed etiam cum spe meliore moriendi.” 
Of Warburton’s theory there is a most clever critique in Gibbon’s 
Miscellaneous Works. “On the 6th day of the festival,” I quote 
the article Eleusinza in the Class. Dict., of which, or rather, in pre- 
ference, of the article Eleusinia, since published in Smith’s D. of 
A., the student should make himself complete master, “ was cele- 
brated 6 pvoriuic "Iaxyoc, the s. of Jupiter and Ceres, who accom- 

anied his mother in her search after Proserpine, with a torch in 

is hand. Hence his statue hada torch in its hand and was carried 
in solemn procession from the Ceramicus to Eleusis; the statue, 
with those who accompanied it, “Iaxyaywyoi, was crowned with 
myrtle, &c. &c.” 

b. Anpaphrov.... karamrépevoc. appealing to the evidence of Demar- 
atus and other witnesses. Cf. vi. 68, a. 

Cu. LX VI.—a. Oi é é¢ x. r. 4. Cohzerent hee cum superiori cap. 
24. Schw. ymdda, cf. vii. 183, a. Histiea, vii. 175, 6. On the 
tribes that joined the king cf. vii. 132. See also v. 79, a. 

b. rév wévre rodiwy, i. e. the islands of Naxos, Melos, Siphnos, 
Seriphus, and Cythnus, ef. viii. 46; which Hdtus here calls wé\zc, 
states, in the same manner, as in speaking of Samos, iii. 139, he 
calls it zodtwy zactwy mpérn. W. 

Cu. LXVII.—a. ixapaddxecovn—cf. vii. 163, b. 

b. 6 Sidwy. Bac. x.7r.r. Cf. vii. 98, a., and 100, a. : 

Cu. LXVIIIL.—a. cimeiv po «. 7. d.—tell (the king) prithee, or for 
my sake, Others read ezai po, the 1 aor. infin, On the use of 
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the infinitive for the imperative, (vii. 228,*O civ’, ayyéhAaw x. 7. A. 
iii. 134, 00 d¢ . . . . orparevecOat,) cf. Jelf, § 671, a. The infinitive is 
used in the place of the imperative, to nip a command or 
wish, that the person addressed would himself do something. It 
depends on a verb of wishing or desiring in the mind of the speaker, 
but can only stand for the 2nd person sing. or plur. The subject 
of the infin. itself, and of the verb on which it depends, is the per- 
son addressed, and it is sometimes placed before the inf. in the 
nominative (or vocative). Cf. also vi. 86, dwodotva. vii. 159, 
BonOiay, there quoted. On the dative po, cf. Jelf, § 598, quoted in 
“i. 86, d. 

b. rv totcay yvouny,—my real opinion. Cf. i. 95, a. On Q, 
Artemisia, cf. vii. 99, a. 

¢. aanAakav x. 7. d. have gone off, retired, consequently, fared as 
they deserved. Cf. i. 16, ¢. 

d. Aiyurtwi re x.7.. Yet they are said to have fought well, 
aee vill. 17. B. Perhaps this sweeping accusation on the part of 
Q. Artemisia, if it may be supposed that Hatus, a native of her city 
and her born subject, had any real grounds for putting it into her 
mouth, may be attributed to the ill-will that existed, through com- 
mercial jealousy, between the Gk colonies on the coast of Asia 
Minor and the other principal trading nations of the then known 
world; cf. vi. 6, a. and refs., though it may be no more than 
Hdtus’ own sentiment, on whatever grounds based. On the 
Cyprians, Cilicians, and Pamphylians in Xerxes’ fleet, cf. vii. 89, © 
b., 90, 91. 

Ca. LXIX.—a. ri rpiot, at her judgment—the decision she came 
to. Some read dvaxpion, inquiry. 

Cu. LXX.—a. wapexpiOnoay daray..... yovy. drew out in line 
of battle, each in his separate position, at their leisure. Cf. ix. 98, b. 
mokwpknoovrat, cf. vili. 49, a. 

Cu. LXXI.—e. KvsopB. Cf. v. 41, &., ix. 10. Tkepwrida ddov, 
This road, so called from Sciron the robber, who is said to have been 
killed by Theseus, led from Corinth to Megara over very danger- 
ous rocks, which in some parts overhang the sea. Hence it is even 
now called Kaki Skala. B. See Arrowsmith, c. 17, p. 396, and 
Smith’s C. D., and read Thirlw. in /. ii. ¢. 15, p. 304. 

Cu. LXXII.—a. 0: 8 BwOjoavrec .... roice d¢ GAN. See D.’s 
remarks, p. 135, on this ch., which strongly evinces the truthiness 
and unsparing impartiality of Hdtus as an historian. Cf. vii. 
132, b., &e. 

b. Kdpyvea—cf. vii. 206, a. and refs; and on the Olympia, ref. 
in viii. 26, d. 

Cu. LX XIII.—a. Oixéee dé rv Medomw. e.7.X. On the races that 
inhabited the Peloponnese, cf. H. P. A. § 17—19, and Thirlw. vol. 
i. c. 4, and c. 7. On the Dorian invasion and on the tribes men- 
tioned in this ch. generally, cf. Heeren’s Manual of Anc. Hist. pp. 
102—117, and viii. 31, a., and the refs in i. 56, a. 
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b. rd ’Axaixdy, See Thirlw. i. c. vii. p. 259, seqq., and ef. also ¢. 
iv. p. 108, 112,260. * 

c. Airwoi, “ Northern Elis was inhabited by the Epeans, who, 
being of the same race as the Attolians, readily amalgamated with 
the followers of Oxylus.” H./. 2. Cf. Thirlw. i. p. 95, 99. On 
the Kuvotpro, cf. i. 82,a. On the Orneate, Heeren, /. J. observes— 
“ The conquered inhabitants bore the general name of Periceci, as 
forming the rustic population around the capital: in Argos they - 
appear to have been distinguished by the appellation eater ; 
in Laconia they were called Lacedeemonians by way of distinction 
from the pure Spartan race.” , 

d. Anpro, Cf. iv. 145, b., 148, a. b., and refs to Thirlw. On the 
Dryopes, ef. viii. 31, a., and Thirlw. i. c. iv. p. 105. _ 

€. ix row pic. txaréaro—remained neutral. Cf. iii. 83, a. 

Cu. LXXIV.—a. epi rod ravric.... Oéovrec, about to run for 
their all ; a proverbial expression, S. and L. D., i.e. about to risk 
every thing. Cf. vili. 140, c. eddrdprfecOa, gain renown. Cf. i. 
80, d. 

Cu. LXXV.—a, riv Ocmor. raidwy. From Plutarch, Themistoc. 
c. 32, it appears that Themistocles had five sons: one of these died 
in his f.’s life-time, and another, Diocles, was adopted by his ma- 
ternal grandfather. He had also several daughters. B. Read 
in connexion, Thirlw. in /. ii. c. xv. p. 304. 

Cu. LXXVI.—a. Wurrddnav, Lypso Kutali, between Cyngsura, 
the E. promontory of Salamis, according to Thirlw. pee sabe 
and the coast of Attica. B. remarks that it is uninhabited; and 
refers to Aischyl. Pers. 447, vijode ric éori w.7.d. 

b. avipyov piv.... Sadrtap.—they, the Persians, moved out the 
western wing of their own fleet towards Salamis, encircling the 
island ; viz. to block up the channel between Cynostra and the 
port of Munychium. B.and Thirlw. Schw. takes it of the Per- 
sians putting out their ships with the intention of surrounding the 
western wing of the Gk jieet. The first way is the best, as being 
the simplest: rd 2p. ‘Ec «ep. seems plainly to refer to the Persian 
fieet. Ceos, “ probably the W. Cape of Salamis, and Cynosura 
the E.” Thirlw.in Zz So also Kruse and B. See Arrowsmith, 
Eton G. c. 17, p. 388. 

Se. Kowopivwr—would be driven ashore, Cf. v. 35, b., viii. 49, a. 

Cu. LXXVII.—a, Xpnopoit x. 7.4. By what follows we are 
not to consider Hdtus professing a blind belief in all oracles alike ; 
but solely in those whose agreement with the event predicted in 
some degree warranted his faith. The oracle attributed here to 
Bacis (cf. Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog., Bacis) was probably the 
invention of Themistocles. B. On the transposition of yonopoin, 
cf. Jelf, § 898, 2, Consolidation of Sentences. 

b. karaBddr\uv—to reject, to invalidate the authority of. The 
epithet ypucadpou, golden-sworded, is by Creuzer, Symbol. iv. p. 67, — 
quoted by B., referred to the splendour of the moon’s rays and to — 
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the deadly influence which they were supposed capable of exercis- 
ing. Cf. S. and L. D. under the word. ; 

c. erapac—bright, illustrious. Also fat, greasy; cf. Aristoph. 
Achar. 606; who introduces in one of his jests the oracles of Ba- 
eis; and Aves, 963, and Equit. 99. 

d. Képov, insolence, or arrogance arising from satiety, here called 
the child of pride. Cf. Pindar, Olymp. xiii. 10, %@yv, cdpow paréoa 
ApaciprOorv. B. 

é. Soxedvr’..... TiWecOat. i. e. dvaribecOue mavra.—fancying that 
he can upturn, overthrow, every thing ; equivalent to dyvw cdrw rideo- 
Oa. Cf. iii, 3. Schw. The reading doreiiv7’. . . . rvdéc0am, which 
W. adopts and appears inclined to render fancying that he would be 
heard of every where, i.e. that he would be very famous, is considered 
by B. as incapable of explanation. 

F. é¢ roatra piv. «.r.d. This sentence Schw. considers corrupt. 
The order seems to be obre abrdc Neyer .... rept dvriroying xono- 
pov Bawiden.t.r. Equidem nee ipse quid enuntiare audeo neque ab 
altis quid accipio de contradictione oraculorum Bacidis. B. Accord- 
ing to this construction Bd«déd: would be the dat. commodi; cf. Jelf, 
§ 597, obs. 1, quoted in v. 8, a. 

Cu. LXXVIII.—a. card yoonv—Ct. iv. 135, 4, 

Cu. LXXIX.—a. Suvec. . ... orpatnyav, whilst the generals were 
engaged in dispute. Cf. i. 208, a., vii. 142, a. 

5. "Apvoreidnc—Read Thirlw. in /. ii. c. 15, p. 305. 

ec. worpaxopivoc—* To Clisthenes is ascribed the institution of 
Ostracism which enabled the people to rid itself by a species of 
honourable exile, of any individual whose presgnce in the state 
might seem incompatible with the «principle on which it ruled, 
that, namely, of universal equality of rights. Among its victims 
at Athens were Clisthenes himself, Themistocles, Aristides, Cimon, 
Miltiades his s., Xanthippus f. of Pericles, &c. &c. The last per- 
son it was used against is said to have been Hyperbolus. It was 
practised also in Argos, cf. Aristot. Polit. v. 2, 5, Megara, Miletus, 
and Syracuse, where it was called Petalism.” H. P. A. §§ 66, I11, 
and 130. 

Cu. LXXX.—a. io yap n.r.r. Cf. Jelf, § 893, ¢., Brachylogy. 
The notion of a Substantive or Adjective involved in the context or part 
thereof. A subject is supplied from the predicate, or a predieate 
from the subject, when the same word would be both subject and 
predicate; as here, tot yap t£ tpeio (Sc. woudpeva) rd rotebpeva drd 
Mjdwy. Cf. viii. 142, b. 

b. atkovrag mapacrnoacba, compel them to do it against their will, 
arrange or dispose them so that they doit. Cf. iv. 136, a. 

Cu. LXXXII.—a. Tyviwyv—Tenos and Delos had fallen into 
the hands of the Persians, vi. 97. Hence the Tenians were forced 
to add their contingent to the forces of the invader. On the golden 
tripod dedicated at Delphi, ef. ix. 81,6. The desertion of the Lem- 
nian galley is mentioned in viii. Ll. B. 

2D 
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Cu. LXXXIILI.—a. riv aeicriom st vi. 12, c., vii. 96, a. 

b. mponydpeve . . . . Ocusoron.—Lither ix ravr. rpony.—from among 
the poiaber sof them all. Themistocles addressed Hea oe iN 
terms, i.e. he rose and spoke for all the rest: ix ravrwy, one out of 
all, in the name of all. Cf. i. 159. Jelf, § 621, 3, 5.; orpargyay be- 
ing understood. Perhaps taking x zayr. with igsrcncti said 
what was right in all respects, he addressed them in the most en- 
couraging terms that all circumstances would admit of ; but 2 ixap- 
xévrwy would seem then to be required. On the seeming Anacolou- 
thon in the construction, xoimodpevor—Oeucrordéne, cf. Jelf, § 708, 
a., The nom. participle really or seemingly used absolutely. hen 
the action or state of the verb is to be especially attributed to the 
part or member of the whole, the verb is made to agree with this 
part (cxijpa cad’ boy wai pépoc). Cf. iii. 158, a. 

c. ra dt imsa.... avrirBip. And the whole tendency of his speech 
was to draw a parallel between all that was good and evil, or, his 
speech was all advantages balanced against disadvantages. Cf. Thirlw. 
in 4. “The substance of his speech was simply to set before them 
on the one side all that was best, on the other all that was worst, 
in the nature and condition of man, and to exhort them to choose 
and hold fast the good.” So Thucyd. iv. 10, quoted and explained 
in S. and L. D., ra irdpyovra ipiv xpsiocova, the advantages we have. 
Cf. on the speech, schyl. Pers. 402—6 zaidec EAAQvwr x. T-X. 

d. xarandétag rijv pijo.—having wound up, or finished his speech. 
cara t. Aiax. for the acide, i.e. to fetch them. Cf. ii, 152, b. On 
the Aacid, cf. viii. 64, a., and v. 75, d. 

Cu. LXXXIY.—a. ixi azpup. dvexpov. they rowed sternwards, 
backed water. this manceuvre, dvdxcpovoc, the prow was kept 
towards the enemy, and the vessel backed straight without turning. 
Cf. Thucyd. i. 50, and notes, in which author the expression con- 
stantly occurs. 

b. weeddov rac vijac. they ran their ships closer and closer to the 
shore. The sense of stranded, ran their. ships aground, which the 
word generally means, is plainly inapposite here. 

c. ’Apevinge—By Diodorus, xi. 37, cf. 18, he is called the brother 
of Aischylus. The poet, however, in Pers. 409, ijpfev éuBodre “EA- 
Anvixt) vaiic, passes over, if such was the case, his brother’s ex- 

loits. Ameinias is mentioned again in viii. 93. é&avayOeic, break- 
ing out of the line, darting forward. B. 

d. Taddnvetc, of the demus or borough of Pallene ; which belonged 
to the tribe Antiochis. See H. P. A. App. iv. p.409. dapéros, 
strange creatures! Cf. iv. 126, a. 

Cu. LXXXV.—a. Kard— A@nv.—over against, opposite the Athe- 
nians, &e. On rdg Oepuoror. évrodae, cf. vill, 22. irerdyaro. 3 plur. 
plusq. perf. pass. Ion. from rasow. Cf. vii. 76, 3. 

b. O<ounorwe—Cf. also ix. 90. rod de civ. but on this account, Cf. 
Jelf, § 444, 5.. Demonstrative force of the article 6, 4, 7, in Post- 
Homeric writers. «xaracrno. rév Mepo. the Persians appointing him, 
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on the appointment of the Persians, cf. vii. 104,d. See tne remarks 

of D. p. 129. Cf. also p. 40. ; 

¢. ebepyitnc Bac. Cf. iii. 132, a., 140, @., also v. 31, a. 

7 a XXXVIL—a. ixepaifero. was sunk, or shattered. Cf. vii. 
) a. 

b. tyévoyro .... dpsiv. adr. iwutév, were far more valiant than 
they ever were before, that is to say, than at Eubea. Cf. dpeivovec 
. Tih¢ pbowg, V. 118, more courageous than they naturally were. V. Cf. 
ii, 25, 6., and Jelf, § 782, g. 

Cu. LXXXVII.—a, ’Aprepoinv—Cf. vii. 99, a., and viii. 68. 
“ The Athenians, it is said, indignant at being invaded by a woman, 
had set a price of 10,000 drachmas on her head.” Thirlw. in /. 

b. wrpdc rév wor. towards, in the direction of or, near the enemies, 
ef. viii. 85, mpd¢ *EXevoivoc, and viii. 120. Cf. Jelf, § 638, 1. See 
the remarks of D. p. 6, on the warlike abilities of Q. Artemisia. 

Cu. LXXXVIII.—a. 16d txionuov rij¢ vnic—the standard or flag 
of the ship. What is here intended could not have been the insegne, 
mapdonpov, or figura, the image on the prow which gave its name 
to and distinguished the individual ship, made of wood and painted, 
cf. iii. 37, 0., as that could hardly have been distinguished from the 
land in the uproar and confusion of the battle; but must have been 
some flag or standard, fixed to the aplustre or to the top of the 
mast, and which, in this case, must have served to mark Q. Ar- 
temisia’s individual vessel. See Smith’s D. of A., Insigne and 
Ships, to which I am indebted for the above. In viii. 92, a., rd onp. 
Tij¢ orpar. was probably also a banner or flag, hoisted on board the 
Athenian admiral’s vessel, possibly not only to distinguish his 
ship, but as a signal to the rest of the Athenian vessels to com- 
mence oo engagement. It is rendered banner by Thirlw. in 2. ii. 
ec. 15, p. i 

b. Secitthoo thes thought for certain, made sure. Cf. viii. 10, c. 
B. Cf. on the form, Jelf, § 197,4. - 

¢. ot pév dvdpec x... Similar expressions occur in i. 155, ii. 102, 
ix» 20, 106, and in viii. 68, in Artemisia’s own speech. Hence, 
perhaps, the imitation of Ennius, Cicero, Offic. i. 18, 

“ Vos etenim juvenes animum geritis muliebrem 
Illa virago viri.” W. and V. 

Cu. LXXXIX.—a. wéovy—batile, conflict. Cf. vi. 114, a. ad 
piv (0ave. Tmesis. Cf. Jelf, § 643, obs. 2. 

b. ’AgtaBiyyno—called Artabazanes in vii. 97, 2, and by Plutarch, 
Life of Themistocles, Ariamenes. W. Cf. also iii. 88, ec. 

c. pr iv xetp. vop. dmodd. who did not perish by the law of force, by 
club-law, i.e. in the mélée, or scuffle. S.and L.D. Cf. ix. 48, a. 

Cu. XC.—a. réiv ric Goivixwy x. 7... The Phoenicians’ hatred 
of the Ionians has been spoken of before, cf. vi. 6, a., and to this, 
the charge here adduced may probably be referred. See Thirlw. in 
1. ii. c. 15, p. 308. Ba 

D 
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b, imBarag ard rij¢ Karad. ynoc—Cf. vi. 12, ¢., vii. 96, a. 

¢. cai ravr. airuop.—laying the blame on any body and every body 
Schw. or, with B., doiv«ac may be understood. 

d. Aiyd\ewc, Scara a, or Scarmagga, according to Stuart and 
Gell. “On one of the heights of Mount Agaleos, the last limb of 
the long range of hills, that, branching out from Cithzron, stretches 
to the coast fronting the E. side of Salamis, a lofty throne was 
raised for Xerxes,” &c. Thirlw. in Z. Alluded to in Byron’s “Isles 
of Greece ”— 

“ A king sate on the rocky brow 
Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis ; 
And ships by thousands lay below, 
And men in nations :—all were his! 
He counted them at break of day— 
And when the sun set where were they ?” 

e. ot ypappartorai—Cf. vii. 61, a., and refs, 

J. wai moocehaBero.... aBeoc. After gidoc toy, understand réy 
"lovwy. oreover, tov, Ariaramnes, who was present and who was a 
Persian, contributed, inasmuch as he was a friend of the Ionians, to 
the destruction of the Pheenicians. As a Persian, he may be a 
posed to have had influence with the king; and as he was friendly 
to the Ionians, he had some share in ruining their accusers the 
Phoenicians. On the gen. after zpoce\aBero, verb of actual or 
imaginary contact, cf. Jelf, 536, obs. 2. Bekker reads mpoceBadero 
he associated himself for, threw himself towards this object. 

Cu. XCI.—a. irrooravrec —Cf. v. 92, § 7, 7. ixepdifov, sunk or dis- 
abled. Cf. viii. 86, a. See Thirlw. ii. c. xv. p. 309. 

Cu. XCII.—a. QWodvpe. rod Kp. Cf. vi. 50 and 73. On the ac- 
cusation of Medizing brought against the Aéginetans, cf. vi. 49, and 
Thirlw. in/. Pytheas and his heroic defence were spoken of in vii. 
181. 1d onpriov «.7.r. cf. vili. 88, a. déppube, cf. iv. 142, a. 

Cu. XCIII.—a. ijeovcay....dgisra Aiy. See the remarks of 
D. p. 132, on the falsity of the charge against Hdtus of flattering 
the Athenians. . 

b. iwi dé, and after them, next to them. Cf. viii. 67, 113. iwi 
Ao. On Ameinias, cf. viii. 84, ¢. d. 

ec. puprat doaypai. As 100 drachmas = | mina, and the mina, (Hus- 
sey on Weights and Measures,) = £4 Is, 3d. the 10,000 drachmas 
= £406 5s. Cf. viii. 87, a. If the probable difference of the 
value of money then, and cheapness of necessaries, &c., be also 
considered, this sum represents he value of about £20,000 at the 

resent day; according to Dr. Cardwell; who estimated in one of 
be University Lectures that the drachma would go about as far in 
Athens, as half-a~crown would now in England. 

Cu. XCIV.—a. ’A@ny. Sxipadoc, An appellation said to be de- 
rived from Scirus, an augur, a native of Toodouse who erected the 
temple here spoken of near Phalerum, opposite the promontory of 
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oie Cf. Pausan. i. 36, § 3, compared withi. 1,§ 4. B. On 
what is related of the Corinthians, see D. p. 135 

8. xéXnra—a light small vessel adapted, ld great speed. Cf. Thucyd. 
iv. 9, and viii. 38. nopry, cf. i. 62, 

c. roy ovre mem). ga Ticopssioion. ‘which (they said) no one 
was seen to have sent, is could be discovered to have sent,) and that it 
bore down upon, approached, the Corinthians while they were as yet 
completely without information from the fleet. 

d. &¢ abroi oloi re... . axoOvnc. that they themselves were ready to 
be taken with them as “hostages, and even to suffer death tf, &c. &e. 

e. én’ Eeoyacpéivos tXO.—came after it was all over. Cf. i. 170, b. 

Cu. XCY. —a. driyy re xpérepov—Cf. viii. 79. On Psyttalea, ef. 
viii. 76, a. 

b. of rodc Mépcac.... xareg. ravr. Cf. Esch. Perse, 447—471, 
vipsdc Tic k.T.d. From the language of Aéschylus we should be 
inclined to dy Sets that the troops posted in Psyttalea were taken 
from among the immortals.” Thirlw. in 2. 

Cu. XCVI.—a. KwXtdda. This promontory was about 20 stadia 
S. E. of Phalerum: upon it was a temple of Venus of the same 
name: C. Trispyrgi. B. Cf. Arrowsmith, Eton G. p. 393, and 
Smith’s C. D., Colias. 

bz Barude—Cf, viii. 77, a., and on Muszus cf. v. 90, b., and 
Museus in Smith’s D. of Gr. and R. Biog. where the oracles here 
referred to are discussed. 

c. iperpotor gpi~over. Gaisf., Schw., and B., shall shudder or trem- 
ble at the oars. W. and V. propose gpitoucr, shall cook or parch 
their food with the oars. Les femmes du rivage de Colias feront cuire 
leurs aliments au feu des rames. Miot. 

Ca. XCVIII.—a, rar’ Grow dutigy. passes through in order to 
another. On'the Lampadephoria, cf. vi. 105, ¢. 

b. a&yyapniov. ‘The Persian service of couriers is said to have been 
instituted by Cyrus, Xenoph. Cyr. Inst. viii. 6,§ 9. It is the sub- 
ject of frequent allusion in the poets, cf. Perse, 247, and Matt. v. 
41, tay dyyapetioy «.r.d. Cf. iii. 126, 5., and ref. to H. 

Cu. XCIX.—a, rote 0. careponé. Cr. iii. 66, and Aésch. Perse, 
199, &e. 


b. mepi Tepe. pév tv radra—and this went on among the Persians, 
the Persians were in this continual state of alarm, during the whole 
interval between the messenger’s arrival and Xerzes’ coming. B. 

Cu. C.—a. Mapdévoc d «.7.d. Cf. Thirlw. in 1. ii. c. xv. p. 312. 

ont hin pey@ov aiwpnGivra. elated or excited by the hope of great 

Sreliee , running a risk for, or, in behalf of, a great object. B. 
Se s. and L. D. , playing for a high stake. 

c. ob yap tore "EXX. ob6. ixd. . . . dotdoue. for there are no means of 
escape whatever for the Greeks ‘from rendering you an account both 
Jor their past and present deeds, and from being made your slaves. dé. 
Ady. to give an account for, to be rendered liable for, asin iii. 50, means 
also, as in i. 97, a., vili. 9, to deliberate, think with oneself. B. It 
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also means dare copiam loquendi, to give one the word, to allew one ta 
speak. covg dovdove, cf. vii. 5, 5. 

d. iy roto. Tléps. nullum res tue in Persis, (in Persarum personis, 
ad Persas quod attinet, as far as regards or depends on the Persians,) 
detrimentum acceperunt. Schw. Thirlw. in /. paraphrases: their, 
i. e. the Phoenicians’, &c., disgrace could not tarnish the honour of the 
Persians. B. renders among the Persians, i. e. in the part where the 
Persians fought, no disaster befell you. : 

e. ei 6& Pow. .... kak. éyévovro, cf. viii. 68, d. 90. ra 40ca, dwell- 
ing-place, habitation, home, as in iv. 76, 80, v. 14, 15, &c. B. 

Cu. Cl.—a. we te waxiiv ixdpn—tanquam ex malis gavisus est. 
Illud we... .éydpn non purum. fuisse gaudium indicat, sed quan- 
i post inopinatam adeo cladem a rege superbo sentiri 

oterat. : 
. b. tBovr. dpa ep. r. éxewdgr. Cf. vii. 8, a. On Artemisia, see 
refs in viii. 87, a., and Thirlw. in /. ii. c. xv. p. 313. 

c. Bovdop..... aodektc. but that they (the Persians) would re- 
joice to have an opportunity of demonstrating this to me. V. Cf. 
Jelf, § 599, 3, quoted in vii. 10, ec. 

Cu. CII.—a. cupBovrevopivw rvy....- tizacav, me tibi consu- 
lenti, (as you ask my advice,) optimum dare consilium. H. Steph. 
Cf. Jelf, § 675, ., and on cvpBovr. vii. 235, a., 237, 6. olkog 6 ode, 
ef. v. 31, a. and refs. 

b. imi....Karhx. xoayp. however, in the present state of affairs. 
Cf. i. 97, a. On dotAct, cf. vii. 5, b. 

c. oéo Te wept... . olkov rov ody. while you are safe and all 
well) that concerns your house. The sentence appears rather awk- 
ward, and the conjecture of W., ed xetyévwy for éxsivwy rv mpny- 
parwy, is ingenious. 

d, moddovdc ror. ayo... .. “EAA. the Greeks nee have 
to undergo many dangers for their own preservation. Cf. Jelf, § 548, 
c., and vii. 57, a. 

Cu. CLV.—a, ot d Ind. The whole of this passage, to the end 
of the ch., is considered by V., W., and L., to be interpolated here 
from i. 175, where it is also found. “Its style is somewhat different 
from that of Hdtus: it is more naturally in its place in the first 
book, and, had our author wished to repeat it, he would have done 
so in vii. 20, rather than here.” B., on the contrary, with the ex- 
ception of the word géperat, it is said, a sense perhaps found no 
where else, and instead of which he reads cupdéperat, defends the 
genuineness of the passage, on the ground that it was probably 
inserted in forgetfulness of its having been already mentioned, and 
that had not death, according to his theory, cut Hdtus short in his 
task of revision and correction, he would, doubtless, have struck it 
out when he came to make those additions and necessary alter- 
ations in his History, which he has here and there promised, but 
wis some cause has been unable to carry into execution. Cf. i, 
106, d. 
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~ Cu. CV.—a. sidcog tvappivovc, cf. i. 199, d. éxapp. Ion. pro 
staeevons perf. part. pass. ab égdrrav. txraprwy, see ref. to H. in 
ill, 48, ¢. 

Cu. CVI.—a. ’Arapvetdc—cf. i. 160, 0. ixeivy, there, i. e. in 
Sardis. egéhae, got him in his power, cf. v. 23, viii. 6. B. 

b. 70n padtora k.7.d. +“ Particula 7#dn vim auget superlativi ac 
totius sententie: Tu jam omnium virorum nequissimo negotio vitam 
sustentans.” B. With a superlative #dn is used like dy. S.and 
L.D. Render, “ O thou, who of all men surely makest a living—or, — 
O thou who without doubt of all men makest, &c. &c.” See Stephens 
on the Gr. Particles, p. 61, 65. 

¢. imfyayov «.t.A.—have brought thee into my power. S. and L. 
D.  B. renders, have enticed thee unknowing ; and in ix. 94, rairy 
dé bwayovrec, and in this way deceiving him. 

d. Ylav..... mepemprOe. . . . 6 “Eppor.—thus vengeance and Hermo- 
timus came at last upon, or overtook, Panionius. On the singular of 
the verb ef. Jelf, § 393, 1. On the sentiment see remarks in the Preface. 

Cu. CVIL.—a. we rode raid. ’Aprep. Cf. viii. 103. 

b. dtagurX. .. . . mop. Bashic—to preserve the bridges to be crossed by 
the king, i. e. for the king to cross. On the dat. Bac. cf. Jelf, § 611. 
Instrumental dative. Passive verbs or adjectives take a dat. of the 
agent, considered as the instrument, whereby the state &c. is pro- 
duced, not as the cause whence it springs. 

¢. Zworijpoc—a promontory on the W. of Attica, C. of Vari, off 
which lie the small islands of Phabra and Hydrussa.. It is marked 
in the map in Miiller’s Dorians,i. On the event mentioned in the 
text, ef. Thirlw. in /. ii. c. xv. p. 313. 

Cn. CVIIL.—a. nara yspny. Cf. iv. 135, 6. viowy, i. e. the 
Cyclades, cf. v. 30, and vii. 95, a. 

Cu. CIX,—a. peraB. xpic 7.’ AOnv.—changing his plan or purpose, 
said (eye ogu) to the Athenians, &c. Cf. v.75, Kop. peraBaddovro 
k.t.’. Schw. See Thirlw. in Z. 

b. wepinpéxreor, Cf. i. 44, a. 

c. eSonua—an unexpected gain, a waif, or stray. Cf. vii. 190, c. W. 

d, b¢ ra ipd.... iumempaic re «. r.d. Cf. Aisch. Pers. 809—812. 
gs poddvreg ‘EAAGS’.. . . BaOpwy. B. Cf. also i. 131, a., and v. 

2, d. 

e. dvanidg éyérw, i. q. extpedeirw—let each attend to, look after. Cf. 
i. 24,e: rig is similarly used in ix. 17, c. 

S. axoOneny .... é¢ rov Téps.—intending to lay up for himself a, 
store of favour with the Persians, i. e. intending to confer a favour 
which might be, as it were, deposited with the Persians, and for which 
they might, at an after-time, show their gratitude. Per metonymiam 
azxoOyxn dicitur id, quod est dzxdOerov, thesaurus repositus, intelli- 
giturque Leneficium in regem collatum, gratia apud regem in futurum 
tempus inita, Est enim, ut scite poeta ait, caddy ye Oncatpiopa, 
«epivn xdoc. Schw, dv Mépo. Cf. i. 2, d. 

g. aroorpogny.—a place of retreat, a refuge. On the whole of this 
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transaction, cf. Thucyd. i. 130, seqq., 138, and Thirlw. in 1, ii. ¢. 
xv. p. 315, on the probability of the story. 

Cu. CX.—a. déBadre.—deceived them. Cf. v. 50, b., oi dveyv. Cf. 
Jelf, § 600, 2, oi. dat. of reference. The datives of the Ist and 2nd 
personal pronouns (and, in Hdtus, of the 3rd) are very frequently 
thus used, to express that the person has some peculiar interest in 
the action. 

b. rotor txior. otyaév x.7.\.—in whom he felt confidence that, though 
put to every species of torture, they would keep secret what he intrusted 
them with to say to the king. W. -On Sicinnus, cf. viii. 75. “That 
he (Themistocles) sent the second message need not be doubted, 
notwithstanding the ease with which such anecdotes are multi- 
plied: according to Hdtus, the bearer, the same Sicinnus, was ac- 
companied by several other trusty servants or friends. Plutarch 
found a more probable tradition, that the agent employed was a 
Persian prisoner, a slave of Xerxes, named Arnaces.” Thirlw. in /. 

Cu. CXI.—a. airnOévree ypqu. On the government of the acc. 
here after the passive verb, cf. Jelf, § 545, 3. «ard M6yow—twrth 
reason, not unreasonably, cf. v. 8, ¢. 

b. wai Oeiv.... . i.e. and were well off for propitious deities. 
On this, the gen. of state or position, cf. 1. 30, ¢., and Jelf, § 528. 
This speech of the Andrians appears to be ironical; as Athens 
was, at the time spoken of, in ashes, and the country around 
desolate. Schw. 

c. émnBddoug—possessed of. Oewv, relative gen. Cf. Jelf, § 512, 1. 
Cf. isch. Agam. 542. reprvije dp’ are rijod’ éxHBortor vdcov. and 
Blomf. Glossary. “The Andrians replied that they had also a 
pair of ill-conditioned gods,” &c. &c. Thirlw. in J. 

d. ovdéwore yap «.r.X. Nearly the same sentiment is expressed 
by the Thessalians, vii. 172. 

Cu. CXI1.—a. xrtoverriwy, claiming more than his due, being 
greedy. §S. and L. D. having an eye to his own advantage. Cf. vii. 
158, a. rag dddAag vgooue, cf. vii. 95, a. 

b. Kapvariwy—-Carystus founded by the Dryopes, cf. Thucyd. vii. 
57, in the S. of Eubcea, now Castel Rosso. Cf. also iv. 33, and vi. 
99. On the Parians, cf. viii. 67. ' 

c. imepBori—a delay, deferring. The Carystians could not defer 
the disaster. So also ixepBaddopévove in vii. 206. Cf. also ix. Si, 
quoted by Schw., and ix. 45. 

Cu. CXIII.—a, yetuepicar—to winter. So Ocpizav, to pass the 
summer, and tapifey, to pass the spring. V. 

b. Hépoacg.... rove aBavar. Cf. vii. 83, a. On Teoo. rode Qwone., 
vii. 61, 6. On ix. rijv yr., vii. 40, a., and 83, a. On the Medes, 
vii. 62, a. On the Sacians and Bactrians, vii. 64, a., and on the 
Indians, vii. 65, a. On ov ign AsiveoOat rod Bac. he said he will not 
leave the king, (AagOhjoeoOa, be left,) cf. Jelf, § 364, a. Future mid. 
used seemingly in a passive, but really in a middle force. 

c. kar’ ddiyoug, by few out of each ; taking, that is, only the best 
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men out of each nation. W. Cf. Thucyd. iii. 111, izazgecar car’ 
édtyouc, and iv. 11, car’ ddéiyag vaic dedopevor. Cf. also ii. 93, a., and 
1x. 102, car’ ddiyoug yevdopevor, broken up into small bodies, 

d. roi... . dtadéywy, selecting only those who were of fine appear- 
ance. Cf. i. 199, and viii. 105, referred to by B. 

e. tv d& «x. r.k.—and amongst the whole number of those selected ; iri 
éi, and after them. Cf. viii. 93, 0. 

Cu. CXIV.—a. airéewv dixac—to demand satisfaction. Cf. i. 3, b., 
and ix. 64. B. 

b. karacywv—waiting, restraining himself, i. q. émoywy in viii. 
113, ix. 49, &c. B. On dekduevoc «.7.X., ef. viii. 137, 7. 

Cu. CXV.—a. draywy .... o¢ cixa. “The remnant that 
Xerxes brought back to Sardis was a wreck, a fragment, rather 
than a part of his huge host.” Thirlw. in 7. Cf. Asch. Pers. 714, 
dtarerdpOnra x.7.X., and on the calamities of the retreat, the mes- 
senger’s speech from v. 480—514. The disastrous passage of the 
Strymon, and Hdtus’ silence thereon, is commented upon by Thirlw. 
in /. ii. ec. 15, p. 316. 

b. peredaiveaev—to take care of, act guardian to. Cf. vii. 31,6. On 
the sacred chariot, cf. vii. 40, 4., and on the Peonians, v. 13, a., 
seqq. 

¢. vepopévac—supply trove from the preceding dpya. W. Cf. 
Jelf, § 893, d. (Brachylogy). A substantive cognate to some word 
in the sentence, is supplied from that word. 

Cu. CXVI.—a. Buadrr. Cf. vii. 115.—yije Kponorwy. i. 57, a., 
and ref. in vii. 124, a. 

b. Epyov taeppvic—a monstrous deed, something, that is, passing 
human nature. Hence also used in a good sense, as in ix. 78. ; 
Mt Rhodope, Despoto Dagh. iv. 49, b., and see Arrowsmith, Eton 
G. c. 15, p. 320. 

e. ikwovte .... roc 690. Cf. Soph. Antig. 971, dparoy exoc 
tudrwhir K. 7d. 

Cu. CXVIL.—a. careyspevor, staying, stopping. Cf. Thirlw. in /. 
c. 15, p. 316. odd. kéop. tur., filling themselves in no sort of order, 
gorging themselves voraciously. On the acc. with the force of an 
adverb, cf. Jelf, § 580, 2. 

Cu. CXVIII.—a, ’Hidéva—Contessa. Cf. vii. 25, and vii. 107, a. 

b. dvep. Stpvpovinv—the wind from the Strymon, i.e. the N. wind, 
Boreas ; the ally of the Athenians, ef. vii. 189, and the enemy of 
Xerxes. The wind took its name from the river; Thrace, the 
country of the Strymon, being regarded as its peculiar abode. V. 
Cf. Asch. Agam. 193, xvoai 3 ard Erpupdvog x.7.d. W. “The 
story here mentioned of Xerxes embarking at Eion may have 
arisen out of the tragical passage of the Strymon.” Thirlw. note 
ind. Cf. viii. 115, a. 

¢. mpockvviovrac, cf. vii. 136. On the tale of the fate of the 
sg ef. the Kindred story related in vii. 35, and note a. Cf. also 
vii. 39, a. 
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Cu. CXIX.—«. iv pupigon ... . rowrde. In ten thousand opinions 
I could not find one contrary to the belief that the king would have 
acted as follows : i, e. 9999 out of every 10,000 would agree with me, 
not one in 10,000 would gainsay or deny that the king would hare 
acted thus, viz. (instead of begging the Persians to leap overboard) 
have drowned the Phenicians instead of the Persian nobility. ubprot, 
used for a very great and indefinite number. On dxwe od dv eB, 
cf. Jelf, § 803, 2, Indicative of historic tenses with a». a 

Cu, CXX.—a. “ABénpa, Cf. i. 168, a. Méya dé ai réde Texphoror* 
gaiverar yao Ziptnc, &c., hoc etiam magnum ejus ret documentum est 
quod Xerzes videtur ; Matth. § 630, f Some propositions are left 
incomplete in Greek, and only indicated by the principal word. 
Thus rexpnoroy dé, onpucioy 62, éHdov dz, with éori omitted, with, or 
more commonly without, réés, are propositions by themselves, fol- 
lowed by yao in the new proposition. fewinv....ovv0. Cf. vii. 
116, a., and on the gifts of honour presented to the Abderites, iii. 
84, a., vii. 8, e., &e. 

b. apd¢ rod “EXAnor. G2 wa\Xov—now Abdera is situated more to- 
wards (i.e. nearer) the Hellespont than the Strymon and Eion (are). 
On Ide with Gen. Local, this side of, coming from, cf. Jelf, § 638, 
i. 1, a.; and on the Pleonastic 4, (the particle sometimes used as 
well as the genitive,) Jelf, § 780, obs. 2, who compares in Latin 
(Livy viii. 14) prius quam @re persoluto. So also perhaps Virg. 
fn. iv. 502, graviora timet quam morti Sichai. 

Cu. CXXI.—a. “Avdpor, Cf. viii. 111, and on Carystus, viii. 112, 
b. abréy ry ywony, the land of them, the Carystians. Constructio 
curd obveow. Cf. Jelf, § 379, c. 

b. axpo0..... rotjpeac rpeic—Cf. Thucyd. ii. 84, where Phormio 
similarly dedicates a captured vessel at Rhium. ; 

c. abrovu—there, at Salamis; whither they had returned after 
their expedition to Andros and Carystus, W. The words é¢ Sai. 
depend, like 2g "Io@. and zi Soty., upon the verb dvaGcivat. 

Cu. CXXII.—a. ra dpiornia—Cf. viii. 93, a. See also Thirlw. 
in 1. ii. c. xv. p. 318. On the bowl of Croesus, ef. i. 51. 

Cu. CXXIII.—a. Mera 6: rjv «.r.d. See the remarks of D. 
p. 136, on this and the following ch. dvd r. x6. rovroy, throughout 
this war. Cf. Jelf, § 624, 2. 

Cua. CXXIV.—a. g06vp, through envy. Instrumental Dative. 
Cf. Jelf, § 607. bre dé vuxdy c.7.d. “ Still higher honours awaited 
Themistocles from Sparta, a severe judge of Athenian merit. He 
went thither, according to Plutarch, invited; wishing, Hdtus says, 
to be honoured. The Spartans gave him a chaplet of olive leaves : 
it was the reward they bestowed on their own admiral Eurybiades. 
They added a chariot, the best their city possessed: and to distin- 
guish him above all other foreigners that ever entered Sparta, they 
sent the 300 knights to escort him as far as the bogders of Tegea 
on his return.” Thirlw. in 2 Cf. Thucyd. i. 74. On the 
knights, ef. vi. 56, 6., and vii. 205, e. 
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Ca. CXXV.—a. *Agidvaiog . . . . BeABwirnc—The seeming con- 
tradiction involved in Themistocles’ reply is reconciled by the con- 
jecture of De Pauw, that Timodemus was born at Belbina, a small 
island off Sunium, and a place of no note; and that he had been 
made a citizen of Athens for some reason or other, and incorpor- 
ated in the Deme of Aphidne. W., B.,and Schw. The borough 
of Aphidne was not very far from Acharne: it is laid down in 
the map to Miller’s Dor.i., and appears to have belonged pri- 
marily to the tribe Leontis. 

b. o06vw karapap. quite mad with envy. 

Cu. CXXVI.—a. ’ApraBafog—Cf. vii. 66, where he commands 
the Parthians and Chorasmians. Cf. also ix. 41, seqq., 66, 89. B. 

b. orpar. rov Map. 2&edéé. Cf. viii. 107, 113. Pallene and Poti- 
dea, &c., vii. 121—123, and notes. 

¢. obdéy kw Karereiyovtoc—as there was nothing as yet that urged 
him to join the rest of the army. Absolute dictum accipio: eum 
nthil opus esset festinatione. B. Perhaps oddéy is used, and not 
ovdévoc, to avoid the ambiguity of the gender. 

Cu. CXXVII.—a. @epp. xédxov—On the towns on and adjacent 
to the peninsulas of Sithonia and Pallene, cf. notes on vi. 121— 
123, and Thirlw. in /. ii. ¢. 15, p. 316. 

Cu. CXXVIII.—a. ydugidac—the notch of the arrow that fits 
on the string. S. and L. D. But, according to B., the four in- 
cisions made lengthwise in the lower part of the arrow, into which the 
JSeathers were fastened, Cf. Eurip. Orest. 274, éxenBdr\wv réfwy are- 
pwrdc yduvgidac. Sytkoc—olt, Observe the plur. relative. Cf. Jelf, 
§ 819, 1, Constructio cara ovy. and § 378. 

6. py xarathéat x. r..—not to implicate Timoxenus in the charge 
of treachery. B. 

Cu. CXXIX.—a. dpxwric—an ebb; contr. for avarwric, from 
avarivw, opposed to zAnppupic, a flood tide, and pnyin, a high tide. 
Ch fi ti, va 198 and Phneya. fr 10) We 

b. go r. vndv—jotBnoav. Cf. Jelf, § 565, obs. otrw xpntay, thus 
fared. By this the disastrous issue of any affair is commonly de- 
scribed. Cf. iii. 25, 6 pév éx’ AiPiowagc ordXog otrw Expnie, and iv. 
77, vi. 44. W. 

Cu. CXXX.—a. Kipy. Cf. i. 149, a. éveBarevov, served as 
marines. Cf. vi. 12, ¢., and vii. 96, a. On Mardontes, ef. vii. 80. 

b. mpocedopévov, choosing him as his colleague. Cf. ix. 10, xpoca- 
péerar 62 éwur@ x. 7. AX. 

¢. écowpivor Ecav rp Ovpyp, fracti erant animis ; they were dis- 
prrited, had lost all heart, from ioodw, Ion. for joodw. Cf. ix. 122. 
icow). ry yvipy mp. Kup. prudentia superati a Cyro. B. 

d. wraxobcreov—listened attentively, arrectis auribus auscultabant. 
Schw. watched covertly. S. and L. Dict. Cf. i. 100, d. 

Cu. CXXXI.—a. Tote dé "EdAnvag x.r.d. “ During the winter 
the Greeks remained tranquil, as if they had no enemy at their 
doors; but in the spring they awoke, like men who have slept 
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upon an uneasy thought, and remembered that Mardonius was in 

essaly, and a Persian fleet still upon the sea.” Thirlw. in /. ii. 
c. 16, p. 321. 

b. Aeuruxidng 6 Mev. Cf. vi. 65, a., 67, also 51, 6. seqq. Errors, 
attributable to the copyists, according to the opinion of W. and 
others, have crept into this genealogy. Charillus, cf. Plutarch, 
Lycurg. p. 40, and Pausanias, iii. 7, was not the s. of Eunomus, 
but s. of Polydectes and grandson of Eunomus; and instead of 
aj tev dvgv «.r.d., Negris has adopted the conjecture of ré» 
éxra, (Palmer. Exercit. in Gr. Auct. p. 39,) as more agreeable to 
the real fact. 

c. Hav. 6’Aoig. Cf. the Genealogical Table in vi. 131, 3. 

Cu. CXXXII.—a. ‘Hpédorog 6 Bac. This Hdtus, cf. D. p. 5, 
was probably connected with the family of our historian, who 
thus records his relative’s existence. On Strattis, cf. iv. 138. B. 
ot crac. ogiot yevou. who, plotting, getting up a faction among them- 
selves. 

b. teveixavrog —carrying information of, betraying. Cf. iii. 71. 
imeticxor, from imetixw, withdrew secretly. Cf. v.72. B. 

c. imoréiaro d6&y—they supposed in their idea, fancied, ima- 
gined. Cf. viii. 110, &. On the argument, cf. Thirlw. ii. c. 16, 
», 322. 

d, otrw déog «.r-d. “ Thus mutual fears kept the interval be- 
tween the two islands open, and the two fleets at rest, though in 
an attitude of defence.” Thirlw. in 2. 

Cu. CXXXIII.—a. divipa Eipwrxia—a native, probably, of Bu- 
ropus in Caria; as the Carians understood both Gk and Persian, 
and hence were often employed as agents in such matters. Cf. 
Thucyd. viii. 85, where Tissaphernes sends to Mindarus, Kapa 
diykwooov. Cf. also Xenoph. Anab.i. 2,17. V. 

b. rev old re... . atorepho. enjoining upon him to go every where 
and consult all the oracles, which tt was possible for him to inquire o 
for their advantage: ogi in ipsorum commoda, Cf. Jelf, § 600, 2, 
and viii. 110, a. Cf. i. 46. dzorap. ray pavrniwy. B. See also 
Thirlw. in /. ii. c. 16, p. 323. 

Cc. ob yap dy déyerat, for really it ts not stated. Cf. Jelf, § 737, 2, 
and iii. 80, a., viii. 133, 109. 

Cu. CXXXIV.—a. zapd Tpopvimorv. On the oracles here men- 
tioned, cf. notes on i. 46. “Iopnviy A.so called from the river 
Ismenus, near which, close to Thebes, the temple stood; Soph. 
(Ed. Tyr. 21, and Pind. Pyth. xi. 6. Cf. v. 59, a. 

b. gor bt... .~ xonsrnoraZecOa. and it is the custom here, as in 
Olympia, to consult victims, i.e. to obtain oracular answers from 
victims. These were, according to B., ispd catdpeva, i. g. Eumupa: 
the answer being obtained from the flame which consumed the sa- 
crifice ; if it was bright and clear, a favourable event, if thick and 
smouldering, an unlucky issue was predicted. Cf. Pind. Olymp. 
viii. —4.  OddAvup7ia.... iva pavriec dvdpec tmmipoe rexparpduevor 


a 
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aparepaivra Awe dpywepatvov. Cf. also Smith’s D. of A., 
Oraculum. 

¢. warexoiunoe x.t.r.—he caused him (the stranger) to go to, and 
sleep in, the temple of Amphiaraus. Cf. Jelf, § 646, 1. The other 
reading, carexoiusce, has the same force. xarakodw is used in- 
transitively in ix. 93, 6. Cf. Smith’s D. of A., Oraculum. 

d. pavrevecOar. to consult the oracle; as in i. 46, viii. 36, ix. 33. 
dia yonor. woevp. periphras. for yonornpralopevoc, answering them by 
an oracle, Cf, Smith’s 1). of A. /. 1. 

Cu. CXXXV.—a. Oétpd po piy:orov—the greatest marvel in my 
opinion: &@ mon avis. L. 

b. ’Axpaupinc modwe. Palea or Strutzina, near Mt Ptoum. On 
the Lake Copias, L. Topolais, cf. Arrowsmith, Eton G. c. 17, p. 
382, and the article in Smith’s C. D. 

ec. roy mpdpavry~—Here 6 rpdpavric, the masc., appears to be the 
same as 6 mpognrne, the priest of the temple, who in this case also 
uttered the oracles. In general 4 zpépayrig is used, i. 182, vi. 66, 
to signify the inspired woman who uttered the oracles, and 6 xpogqrne 
is the high priest of the temple, who regulated every thing connected 
with its internal arrangement, and who wrote down and interpreted 
the response delivered. W. Cf. Smith’s D. of A., Oraculum, where 
the remainder of the ch. is explained. pdxa, straightway. 

Cu. CXXXVI.—a. émrreZapevoc—having read. Cf. viii. 22. iaedé- 
tavro. On Alexander s. of Amyntas, and his relationship to the 
Persians, cf. v. 17, @., and 19—21.  pooxndéec, akin by marriage. 
B. jv Xyorra. Cf. Jelf, § 375, 4. To give emphasis to the pre- 
dicate, the verbal form is resolved into the participle and eva. Cf. 
i. 57, joav—iivrec. and 146, e. 

b. ’AAaBavda—Cf. vii. 195, a. 

e. wpdtevdcg re kai ebepyérnc—connected by ties of hospitality and 
Friendship ; as Thirlw. in 1. paraphrases it. The Proxeni, pretty 
nearly answering to our Consuls, Agents, or Residents, S. and L. 
D., were (generally) citizens of one state connected by the rights 
of hospitality with those of another, whose duty it was, living in 
their own state, to watch over the welfare of the citizens of the state 
connected with them, who might be resident or visiting there, and 
over the publi¢ interest of that state generally. “They were most 
usually appointed by the foreign state whose proxeni they were; 
sometimes, as perhaps at Sparta, cf. vi. 57, e., appointed by the 
government at home: they were always members of the foreign 
state,” though citizens, or else adopted citizens, of the state where 
they resided: thus, for example, a Theban, or else an Athenian 
sent out to reside in Thebes, was proxenus of the Athenians at 
Thebes, and Alexander, spoken of here, proxenus of the Athenians 
in Macedon. One of their most important duties was to entertain 
and provide for the ambassadors of the state to which they were 
proxeni, obtain an audience for them, and if possible a favourable. 
reception. See Smith’s D. of A., Hospitium. It should be observed, - 
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that the accounts given of the proxeni by Miiller, quoted in vi. 57, 
e., H. P. A. § 116, in the article Hospitium, and in 8. and L. D. 
do not agree in all points. ‘ 

d. raya & Gy wai ra xonornpa x.7r-rX. What revelations his 
emissary brought back from the shrines of Apollo and Amphiarau 
or the mysterious cave of Trophonius, though they were careful 
recorded, Hdtus could not learn. But he thinks it probable th 
their answers may have had some share in impelling Mardonius . 
the step he took next,” &c. Thirlw. in 2. 

Cu. CXXXVII.—a. tBdouoe yevérwo—Including, that is, ae- 
cording to the Greek method of computation, both the first and the 
last. Cf.i. 91,6. The genealogy is given in viii. 139. The Hellenic 
character of the Macedonian nation has been a subject of 
dispute: for a list of the authorities on either side, cf. H. P. A. 
§ 177, 7, and Mill. Dor. i. p. 2, and Appendix i. § 13, ; 
“The Macedonians,” observes Arnold, Hist. of Rome, i. “497, 
“were not allowed to be Greeks, although they were mei of a 
kindred stock, and although the Greek language was now, circ. 
380 B. c., in universal use among them. But their kings were of 
the noblest Greek blood, being Heraclide from Argos, claiming 
descent from Temenus, one of the three hero chiefs of the race of 
Hercules, who had established themselves in Peloponnesus by the 
aid of the Dorians.” This is evident, (see note in the same % 
for it would have been needless for Alexander s. of Amyntas, before 
the battle of Platea, ix. 45, to have accounted for his interest in 
the welfare of Greece by saying, that he himself was of Greek 
origin, alluding to his supposed descent from Temenus the Heraclid, 
res § his birth as a Macedonian made him a Greek. Again Thucy- 
dides, iv. 124, 126, distinguished the Macedonians from the Greeks 
who were settled on their coast, and even expressly includes them 
amongst the barbarians. On the Early History of the Macedonian 
monarchy, cf. H. Manual of Anc. Hist. p. 204:—* An Hellenic 
colony from Argos, headed by the Temenide, a branch of the sept 
of Hercules, settled in Emathia, and laid the feeble foundation of 
the Macedonian empire, which was in time to rise to such power. 
Not only did the settlers keep their footing in the country, despite 
of the aboriginal inhabitants; but their kings even extended by 
degrees their territory, subjecting or expelling several of the neigh- 
bouring tribes. Their earlier history, not excepting even the names 
of their kings, is clouded with darkness until the time of the Per- 
sian irruptions. The first three kings, Caranus, Coenus, and 
Tyrmas, are unknown to Hdtus, who names as the founder of the 
monarchy, Perdiccas, 729—678 B. c., succeeded by Argeeus or 
Areus, Philip I., Akropus, Alcetas, Amyntas, Alexander, Perdiccas 
IL.nd, ef. Thueyd. ii. 99, &c. &e. Of the first five of these princes 
nothing more is known than that ved waged, with various for- 
tunes, wars against the neighbouring Pierians and Illyrians; but 


immediately after the Scythian campaign, 513 8. c., Amyntas be- _ 
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eame tributary to the Persians, and his s. and successor Alexander, 
498 B. c., was in the same state of subjection, and even was com- 

lied to follow in the train of Xerxes. From the situation of 

acedonia it is obvious that it must have been one of the first 
countries the Persians met with in their incursions into Europe. 
The Macedonian kings became accordingly, as we have seen, cf. 
v. 22, &c., tributary to them, as early as the reign of Darius 
Hystaspes. For their deliverance they were indebted not to their 
own valour, but to the victory of the Greeks at Platea, which re- 
stored independence to the kingdom.” Read further Thirlw. ii. c. 
xiv. p. 204, 205, and cf. i. c. iv. p. 101—105, 

b. irepBadévrec—having crossed the mountains. rd Nerrd rov 
roof. the sheep, goats, &e. Cf. i. 133, ¢, 

e. ai rupavvidec—Kingly governments. 6 djpoc, Democracies. On 
the incidents here alluded to, expressive of the simplicity of an 
early age, the monarch’s wealth in flocks and herds, and his wife 
baking the bread, W. refers to Iliad vi. 422, 

mavrac yap catémepve moddprng diog "AxdAsde, 

Bovoiy ix’ citurddecot kal dpyevrijc dteoot. 
And 1 Sam. xi. 5, “and behold Saul came after the herd out of 
the field,” &c. 

d, dumdrHoug tyiv. ait. éwiirod. it became twice as great as before. 
Cf. Jelf, § 502, 3. Relative genitive, with positive adjectives which 
imply a comparative notion. wc «in. Cf. Jelf, § 802, Dependent 
Sentences. The optative used, where the thing spoken of is repre- 
sented as an uncertainty, a supposition. 

é. dixator iva x. 7.d. they sard that they had a right to receive their 
pay, and then depart ; that it was right that they should first receive 
their pay, and then they would go. Cf. ix. 60. dixatoi tore ipeig, tt is 
right that you, §c. B. Jelf, § 677, 1. 

J. AexdpeOa, we accept thy offer. An ambiguous answer, meaning 
also, we accept the omen. Cf. viii. 114. deEau. 7d pnbév, having ac- 
cepted as an omen what was said. B. dpvo. rov ndiov. drawing in 
unto himself of the sun, as it were, drinking it in. Partitive Gen. 
Jelf, § 537. 

Cu. CXXXVIIL.—a. tig oby vow... . vecsrarog—how the youngest 
of them had received what was given with some design. odv vdy, i. q. 
ene having some purpose in view. Take xeivwy with vewraroc. 
ocnw. 

b. arodéovrac. to slay them, fut. Ion. adrodiw for arohéow, from 
awé\Ayu. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 174. Jelf, § 292. 

c. ot dt dud. x... “ According to Hdtus, three brothers of 
the family of Temenus, Gauanes, Mropus, and Perdiccas, fled from 
Argos to Illyria, from thence passed on to Lebeea in Upper Mace- 
donia, and served the king of the country, who was therefore a 
Macedonian, as shepherds. From this place they again fled, and 
dwelt in another part of Macedonia, near the gardens of Midas, in 
Mt Bermius, near Bercea, from which place they subdued the 
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neighbouring country. Thucydides, ii. 100, so far 

tradition that he likewise considers Perdiccas as the founder of the 
kingdom, reckoning eight kings down to Archelaus. Edessa and 
the gardens of Midas were both situated between the Lydias and 
the Haliacmon, in the original and proper country of Macedonia, 
according to the account of Hdtus.” Miill. Dor. App. i. p. 480. 
urepgio. rov Gdwy. Cf. Jelf, § 504. Relative genitive. ; 

Cu. CXXXIX.—a, ’Aré rotrov «.r.d. Cf. viii. 137, and refs. 

Cu. CXL.—a. ‘Q¢ dt daixero x.r.d. From this it is plain that the 
Athenians had returned to their city; which they were soon com- 
pelled to quit anew on the advance of Mardonius. Cf. ix. 5, 6. 
Schw. The speech of Mardonius which follows, savours so much, 
in the opinion of B., of the schools of the sophists, and the offer of 
rebuilding the temples sounds to him so extremely improbable, that 
he considers it cannot be looked upon as composed upon any certain 
information of what Alexander really said. The same he thinks may 
also be said about the letter of Amasis in iii. 40. For my own part 
1 see no such extreme improbability in the offer to rebuild the tem- 
ples: Ist, from Mardonius’ superstition, shown afterwards at Platea 
and at other times ; 2nd, because it was clear that if he could seduce 
the Athenians, he would have all his own way with the rest. The 
Persian officers are described as desponding (cf. Thirlwall in ¢.) be- 
fore the battle of Platza, and I suppose Mardonius was not more 
confident of success. B. therefore seems to me to be needlessly 
incredulous. zapd Bao. cf. Jelf, § 637. I. A. aapa with Gen. 
Local, coming from the side of, motion from. 

b. wor. Bac. dvraspsp. levying war against the king. Cf. vi. 44. 
Bac. obdi yep. dvraep. the Thasians who did not even lift a hand 
against him. iv irepBddowe, tf you should prevail over him; ef. vi. 
13, vii. 163, 168, viii. 24, ix. 28. B. ry viv wap’ tue todo. duv. the 
power now by my side, the force I am now possessed of. Jelf, § 637, 
iii. 3, a. 

c. Oisy d2 aisi x. r..—and ever to be running a risk for, contend- 
ing about, your own lives. Cf. viii. 74, a. 

d. mapixe dé x. 7. d.—and it is allowed you, it is in your power, &e. 
Cf. viii. 8. ob yap ot wapecye, for tt was not permitted him. Bac. 
ravry wopnp. as the king ts thus eager, or desirous. 

€. § 2. évopiw yap x.7.r. for I see in you, or in your case, that you. 
will not be able &c., i. e. for I do not see any possibility of your being 
able &c. On this construction, where icouévoe is attracted from 
its infinitive by the éy in évopéw, ef. Jelf, § 679, 683. 

f. wai xsip dxepunenc. Cf. the metaphors referred to in vi. 1, 5. 
cf. vi. 27, c. W. aptly refers to Ovid Heroid. xvii. 166. “An 
nescis longas regibus esse manus.” Cf. Thirlw. in 1—“ but the 
power of the king was more than mortal, his arm stretched beyond 
the reach of man.” 

g. év rpiBwy re... . peraixp. THY yhv ixrnu.—tho of all the allies 
dwell most in the way, (inhabit a country the most directly in the ene- 
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mies’ path,) and who alone will constantly be destroyed, as possessing a 
country that lies between the two adverse parties. Attica is meant, 
the peraiyywow between the Peloponnese and the north of Greece 
held by the Persians; the space, as it were, between two hostile ar- 
mies, exposed to the inroads of either side. Cf. vi. 77, a. 

Cu. CXLI.—a. Aaxedaiporvin d2 x-7.X. On the real cause of the 
Lacedeemonians’ anxiety, (to wit, the incompleteness as yet of their 
fortifications at the Isthmus,) and on the meaning of the oracle, 
_ which is alluded to no where but here, ef. Thirlw. in /. ii. c. 16, p. 
324, and D. p. 135. 

b. t¢ duoroy. «.r.X. The dat. rq BapBdpw depends upon dpodro- 
yinv; as in vii. 169, a., rd Mevédr. ripwp. B. 

¢. cuvimumre Gote.... karacracw—tt so fell out that their intro- 
duction into the senate, their audience, or presentation, took place at 
the same time. Cf. iii, 46, a. 

d. trirndec—on purpose, as in iii. 130, vii. 44, 168. B. 

Cu. CXLII.—a. pire vecrepor rote eer. d. Cf. v. 35, ¢.  obre 
kdapov gépor, nor bringing credit, cf. viii. 60, a. dia wavrwy, among 
all, cf. i. 25, 5. 

b. robrwy amdvrwy airiovg yevioOa x.t.X.—i.e. rodrwy amdavtwr 
airiouc, yevioOat (sc. airiovc) rij¢ dovd. x. 7..--that you (the Atheni- 
ans) who are the authors, or cause, of these things, should be the 
authors of slavery to the Greeks, &c. Jelf, § 893, c., Brachylogy, 
quoted in viii. 80, a. Various other readings have been proposed ; 
as rovrtwy dravrwyvrwy— now that these (the Persians) advance 
against us, by Schefer; or dvev roir. axavrwy, Reiske ; or HysioOae 
for yevioOa, Steph. 

€. otrewec aisi.... paivecOe—dvOpw. Cf. Jelf,§ 818, 2. An agree- 
able compliment to Athenian ears, V. observes, who refers to simi- 
lar instances of judiciously applied flattery in the Panathenaics of 
Isocrates and Aristides. “ Their (the Spartans’) ambassador spoke 
of what Athens owed to her own renown, as a city famed above all 
others for her resistance to tyranny, and her efforts in behalf of 
the oppressed.” Thirlw. ii. c. 16, p. 324. 

d. ovixopOdpnc0e—ye have been ruined in house and home. Cf. v. 
29. W. On ra.... oiver. éydp. all in the way of, all that belongs 
to, your household, cf. i. 120, a., and on Agyvag vii. 9, § 3,d.  rovrw 
—romriéa tori. Cf. Jelf, § 613, 5, Verbal Adjectives. fix 

Cu. CXLIII.—a, roiré ye dvediZew—to cast this at least in our 
teeth, to taunt us with this: ut non opus sit de illa nos cum multa os- 
tentatione admonere. Schw. Lex. dkwg dy cai dvvepeOa, in whatever 
way too we are able. Jelf, § 868, 3. 

b. tor ay 6 ijt «.7.r. So long as the sun held on his course, &c. 
Thirlw. Cf. also iv. 201, a. 

c. bmv—awe, reverence, regard for. Cf. ix. 76. A Homeric 
word, Cf. Il. xvi. 388, Oeév daw obk adéyovrec. Odyss. xiv. 82, 
&e. B. évéwonoe x. 7. d. Cf. v. 102, 6. yonord ixovp. Many verbs 
which have the patient in the Dativus Commodi, have the act or 
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commodum defined by an elliptic accus.; as BonOjoat ra dixaa se. 
BonOnpara. 

d. obdiv éxapi—nothing unpleasant. An expression by which, as 
often in negative descriptions, something disagreeable or rous 
is hinted at. Death is probably meant; and, according to Lyeur- 
gus, in Leocrat. p. 156, quoted by W., Alexander ran a considerable 
risk of being stoned. Cf. Pausanias’ hint to. Lampon, ix. 79, that 
he might think himself lucky to escape unpunished. Cf. i. 41, 
cup. ax. wexAny. oppressed by a terrible misfortune, and vi. 19, viii. 
13, quoted by B. 

e. tévra modtevov—Cf. viii. 136, c. 

Cu. CXLIV.—a. 7d ’AOnv. opdynua, the sentiments, disposition, y 
the Athenians. B. Qu. the high spirit, the courage; as in Thucyd. 
ii. 43, 61. 

b. péiya ireppipovea, far surpassing, excelling. Cf. iv. 74,a. “The 
charasoe of the Athoninas oadat to have coved them from the 
suspicion, that they could be tempted to betray Greece to the bar- 
barian, though he should offer them all the gold the earth con- 
tained, or the fairest and richest land under the sun.” Thirlw. in /. 

c. ovykexwopiva—converted into heaps of ruin, overthrown. Cf. 
ix. é 

d. Bore tmOpibarn.r.d. Cf. viii. 41. 

e. mpiec.... Aap. obrw, dkwe K.7.r. we, however, will hold out in 
whatever circumstances we may be. Cf. ix. 45. Aum. pévovtee (Hc 
iyere). viv d2 we obrw iydvrwy (robrwy or ray xpayparwy), but now 
as matters are thus, Jelf, § 696, obs. 3. ovd« Exc ypdvov, cf. Jelf, § 
526. Gen. of Position, with adverbs which express position in re- 
lation or proximity to, or distance from. ‘ 

f. wapsivat.... ige—Cf. i. 21, a., and Jelf, § 646, 1. 
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/ 
MARCH OF MARDONIUS INTO ATTICA: BATTLES OF PLATHA AND 
MYCALE: CAPTURE OF SESTOS. 


Cu. I.—a. robrove apekapBave. According to Diod. Sic. xi. 28, 
30, Mardonius raised, in addition to the troops left by Xerxes, 
more than 200,000 men among the Macedonians, Thracians, and 
other states allied to Persia; so that his whole force was 500,000 
fighting men. B. On the Persian custom of compelling con- 
quered nations to join their troops, cf. vii. 108, a., and i. 171, «. 

b. roiot dé Oeoo. nysop. the chief men and leading families, oi dvvac- 
rai Ss. duvacrevovrec, in Thessaly ; the two principal of which were 
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the Scopade and Aleuade; cf. vii. 6, 6., and vi. 127, ¢. A mem- 
ber of the latter family was the Thorax of Larissa, mentioned also 
in ix. 58. Larissa was the seat of the Aleuade, whose attachment 
to the Persian alliance, ef. vii. 172, 174, was probably followed by 
the other potentates of Thessaly. B. 

Cu. II.—a. rarehapBavov—endeavoured to check, were for check- 
ing ; observe the force of the imperfect. So a little lower, od« Zur, 
endeavoured to dissuade him. Cf. ii. 30, f W. At the word ddaa 
in the next line, supply éxéAevov. B. Swe xaracroed. Cf. Jelf, 
§ 806, 2. Conjunctive after the Aorist, and other Historic Tenses. 

b. “EX. dpogpoy. governed by zeptyivecOa, according to Jelf, 
which here exchanges its proper force for an equivalent sense, and 
thus takes a corresponding accusative. See the many instances 

uoted in Jelf, § 548, obs. 1. Render, it were difficult to conquer the 

ks if thoroughly unanimous, wepiy. = veejoa, and connect “BAX. dp. 
with cara rd isyvpdv, if the Greeks were firmly united, thoroughly 
unanimous. . B. takes them as the accusative absolute, and com- 
pares iii. 99, adréy ryedp. v. 103, ii. 141. ii. 66, ratra yevdpeva. 

c. ph Ta od gpov—those not of your party. Cf. vii. 102,¢. drao- 
roc, in the line above, you will set at variance with itself, break up 
into parties. Cf. Thirlw. in 7. ii. c. 16, p. 326. 

Cu, ILI.—a. 6 é2 otx ixeiO. ‘* Perhaps,” says Thirlw., 7. 7., “ the 
advice was not wholly neglected ;” for, according to Diodorus, xi. 
28, quoted by B., and Demosthenes, Philipp. iii. p. 70, money was 
sent by the hands of Arthmius of Zela to the principal states of 
the Peloponnese, for the purpose of breaking up the league. 

b. ivioraxro—fr. itvordtw—had been instilled, or, had insinuated it- 
self into him. Cf. Asch. Ag. 179, orate F tv bavy x. 7.X. 

¢. mupo. Cut vhowy—CFf. vil. 182, db. 

Cu. 1V.—a. xpotxywy x.r.A.—in the sense of zpérepov Exwy, 
though he had before met with no friendly feelings from, &c. 
Perhaps, knowing beforehand. Cf. Jelf, 642, a., Prepositions in 
composition. 

Cu. V.—a. rijv Bovdiv—the Senate or Council of the Five-hundred. 
“Solon made the number of his Bovdy 400, taking the members 
from the first three classes, 100 from each of the four tribes. On 
the tribes being remodelled by Cleisthenes, 510 8. c., and raised to 
ten in number, ef. v. 69, c. seqq., the Council also was increased to 
500, fifty being taken from each of the ten tribes.” That the Coun- 
cil of the 500 had the initiative in the deliberative power exercised 
by the community in its general assemblies, is seen in their receiv- 
ing the despatches and messengers sent by generals, giving audi- 
ence to foreign ambassadors, introducing them_to the general 
assembly, and so forth; but especially in the circumstance that 
the people could not decree any measure which had not previously 
been sanctioned by them, nor entertain any which they once re- 
jected. “The right of convening the people, tevayey ri» djpor, was 
generally vested in the Prytanes or Presidents of the Council of the 
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500; and four general assemblies, éecAnoia, were, in the regular 
course of affairs, held during the presidency of each Prytany. In 
cases of sudden emergency, and especially during wars, the en 4 
also had the power of ones extraordinary meetings, for which, 
however, the consent of the Senate appears to have been neces- 
sary.” From H. P. A. § 125, seqq., “On the Senate and Gen. 
Assembly of the people,” and Smith’s D. of A., articles Bowky and 
’ExeAngoia. Read also Thirlw. ii. c. 11, p. 42, seqq., and 74, 75. 

b, Avxid. caré\evoav—Cf. on the same punishment, v. 38, ix. 120. 
The similar fate of Cyrsilus the previous year, (mentioned by 
Demosthenes and Cicero, Off. iii. 11,—“ Cyrsilum quendam, sua- 
dentem ut in urbe manerent Xerxemque reciperent, lapidibus ob- 
ruerunt,”) was probably either unknown to Hdtus, or confounded 
by him with what is here narrated, unless indeed, cf. Thirlw. note 
ii. c. 16, p. 327, it be the same occurrence that is intended. «ara 
pév EXeve.—xard dex.r.r. Cf. Jelf, § 641, obs. 1, quoted in ii. 141, 
d. Cf, viii. 33, a. ; 

Cu. VI.—a. ddevpiyy—tutamen, V., defence against an enemy, 
help, succour. S.and L. D. pepy. roi A. Cf. Jelf, § 589, 3, The 
transmissive dat. 

Cu. VII.—a. ‘YaxivOia. “This and the Carnea, cf. vii. 206, a., 
vi. 106, 5., were the two great Amyclean festivals in honour of the 
chief deity of the Spartan race. The worship of the Carnean 
Apollo, in which both festivals were included, was derived from 
Thebes, whence it was brought over by the Aigide to Amycle: 
it was, in all probability, originally derived more from the ancient 
ict of Ceres than that of Apollo, traces of the former deity 
being found in various detached rites and symbols of the worship 
—ex. grat. the hyacinth—the emblem of death in the worship of 
Ceres, &c. &c. At the union of the Amyclean worship with the 
Doric worship of Apollo, the Hyacinthia preserved, it would seem, 
more of the peculiarities of the former, the Carnea of the latter, 
although the sacred rites of both were completely united. The 
Hyacinthia took place in the month before the Carnea, and lasted 
three days ;” from Mill. Dor. i. p. 373, seqq. Cf. also Smith's 
D. of A., Carnea, Hyacinthia. éreixeov—idapBave. Cf. Jelf, § 398, 
1, on the Imperfect. 

b. rode tpdpoug. Cf. v. 39, b., vi. 82, a., 85, a. 

ce. Aia re‘EXAnv.—the Panhellenic Zeus, cf. Aristoph. Equit. 1250, 
and Pind. Nem. v. 19, whose temple stood in Aigina, where his 
worship is said to have been instituted by Aiacus, Cf. Pausan. ii. 
p- 179. V. éxévreg iva. Cf. i, 153, and Jelf, § 679, 3. 

d. xai rd piv .... rode “EMAny. so entirely free from fraud are our 
dealings towards the Greeks, thus honestly are our efforts 
upon the Greeks. 7d am’ ipiwv, what comes from us. Matth. Gr. 
Gr. § 572. Cf. i. 66, d. KiBdnroe. 

e. Hyper. godvnpa—Cf. viii. 144, a. reiy. dav. Cf. vii. 139, b., 
viii. 71. rij¢ jyerrediov. Cf. Jelf, § 677, 2, obs. 1. 
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Cu. VIIIl.—a. ‘Qc d dpa x. 7.r. See the remarks of Thirlw. in 
1. ii, c. xvi. p. 328, 329, and D. 8, 1, on the Candour of Hdtus. 2 
mpép. Cf. Jelf, § 621, 2. kai ope hv rpdc rédei, Sc. 7d Tetyo¢ supplied 
from ireiysov. Jelf, § 373, 4. 

Cu. [X.—a. raracracwe—audience. Cf, Jelf, § 502, Relative 
Gen. Cf. viii. 14l,c. ap@piwy—in concord with ; as in vi. 83, vii. 
101, ix. 37, quoted by B.’ pey. wdtordd.—wide gates, hence easy 
means of entrance. 

Cu. X.—a. ixrad.... rév sidwr. Cf. vi. 58, d., vii. 205, c. 

b. KrsbuBporog.... dwi0ave. “The return of Cleombrotus to 
Sparta, though this is not expressly mentioned, seems to have hap- 
pened during the stay of the ambassadors there. Miller, Prolego- 
men. p. 409, supposes Cleombrotus to have died the year before, 
480 B. c., having led away his army soon after the eclipse which 
took place October 2nd. But the language of Hdtus, ix. 8—10, 
conveys a different impression, which seems to have been also Mr. 
Clinton’s, F. H. ii. p. 209, who fixes the death of Cleombrotus in 
the year 479 B. c.” Thirlw. note, ii. p. 328. Cf. on Cleombrotus 
and Dorieus, v. 41, viii. 71, and the Genealogical Table in Smith’s 
D. of Gr. and R. Biog. or the Oxford Chron. Tables, p. 38. 

¢, éxi rq Mepoy, with a view of attacking the Persians. Cf. i. 66. 
imi maoy ry Apxddwy ywpy—with a view to all Arcadia, with the view 
of annexing all Arcadia. Jelf, § 634, 3,a. On the dat., Qvopévw dé 
oi, (the dat. commodi,) and the use of the participle, added as ex- 
pressing the circumstances which make the person more or less 
interested in the action, cf. Jelf, § 599, 2, cf. also vi. 21, b. 

d. 6 ij\wog duavp.—On October 2nd, 480 B. c., according to Peta- 
vius, Doctr. Tempp. x. 25, the same day as the battle of Salamis. 
Others fix Salamis at Sept. 25; and M. Pingré, quoted by L., 
dates the eclipse Oct. 2,479 B. c. Cf. note 6.0n this ch. Baehr 

ives no opinion of his own, but confines himself to wondering, and 
it would seem with good reason, at the position advanced by Schw., 
in considering that the Greeks could have looked upon the eclipse 
as a good omen, when it is plain that, on its occurring, Cleom- 
brotus, who was sacrificing for success against the enemy, immedi- 
ately retired home. pocawéera:, cf. viii. 130, d. 

Cu. X1.—a. ‘YaxivOca—Cf. ix. 7, a. 

b. év’Opecreiy. A town in the S.of Arcadia, about 18 miles from 
Sparta, on the road to Pallantium. Cf. the map in Miiller’s 
Dorians ii, «x. iz’. Spxov, said on oath ; quasi substrato et supposito 
jurejurando. Jelf, § 633, 1, 3, a. ; 

ce. wav rd té6v—all that there was, the real state of the case, the whole 
truth. Cf. i. 30, and v. 50. B. 

d. riv mepoixwy—See vi. 58, ¢., and ef. vii. 234, a. 

Cu. XII.—a. ’Apyeio—On the conduct of the Argives, ef. vii. 
150, a. 6., and Thirlw. in /. ii. c. xvi. p. 330, and on riv jpepodpdp. 
vi. 105, a. 

b. pr odk &. On py od, cf. Jelf, § 750, obs. 3. 
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Cu. XIIL—a. dvexiyeve, he restrained himself, he held back ; 
quietly waiting to see what the Athenians would do. Cf. the word 
in vi. 116, of ships laying to off a place. dd wavr. rot yodvov, during 
all the time he was in Attica. B. Srepn, except. Cf. Jelf, § 743, 2. 

b. ovyxwoac. Cf. viii. 144, c. See Leake, Athens, sect. viii, p. 
281, seqq. 

Cu. XIV.—a. xpddoopeg, sent on forward, in advance. Schw. 
proposes to read zpddpopov, agreeing with orparujy, putting the 
comma after dyyeAin. His reading is preferred by Thirlw. in /. ii. 
331, and in S. and L. D. 

b. tBovdedero, Oidwy, ei ewe x.7.d. he laid his plans, desirous to try 
to cut these off first. Cf. Jelf, § 877, obs. 5. The deliberative (ééy) 
is joined with words expressing any action whatever, there being 
implied therein the notion of ecozeiv or retpaaOa, to see ortry whether. 
In such sentences the conj. or opt. is used, as the principal verb is 
in a principal or historic tense. So ei zé¢ with opt. means to try 
to do something. 

c. éxaorarw tic Eup. to the furthest point in Europe. Cf. the ref. to 
Jelf, in viii. 144, e., and vii. 237, xpdow dperijg ave. to carry tt far 
with respect to virtue. Cf. iii. 154, ix. 101. mpwt rij¢ qyéone, early in 
the day. viii. 144, ixde ypdvou, long in respect to time. 

Cu. XV.—a. éricw ixop. “He (Mardonius) did not however 
take the direct road to Boeotia, but bent his way eastward, and 
passing by Decelea, crossed Parnes and came down into the lower 
vale of the Asopus. The object of this circuit was probably the 
better quarters to be found at Tanagra, where he halted for the 
night. The next day he crossed to the right bank of the Asopus, 
and pursued his march up the valley to the outlet of the defile, 
through which the high road from Athens to Thebes descends to 
the northern foot of Citheron. Near this outlet at the roots of 
the mountain stood the towns of Hysize and Erythre, between 
which the road appears to have passed. On the plain between 
Erythre, the easternmost of the two, and the river, Mardonius 
pitched his camp.” Thirlw. in Z. ii. c. xvi. p. 331. 

b. Aexedénc. now Biala-Castro. Smith’s C. D. Cf. ix. 73. It stood 
about 120 stadia N. W. of Athens on the borders of Beeotia, and 
was occupied by the Spartans during the Bell. Pelop. 413 B. c., by 
the advice of Alcibiades, greatly to the annoyance of Athens. Cf. 
Thucyd. vi. 91, and vii. 19. Standing, as it did, on high ground, 
it was visible from Athens. On the geography of the places here 
menttoned, see the map in Miill. Dor. ii. Smith’s C. D. and Arrow- 
smith, Eton G. c. xvii. p. 383, seqq. 

c. Bowrdpya—* The Bccotian states were united in a confederacy 
which was represented by a congress of deputies, who met at the 
festival of the Pambeotia, in the temple of the Itonian Athene, 
near Coronea, more perhaps for religious than for political pur- 
poses. There were also other national councils, which deliberated 
on peace and war, and were perhaps of nearly equal antiquity, 
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though they were first mentioned at a later period, cf. Thucyd. v. 
38, when there were four of them. The chief magistrates of the 
league, called Beotarchs, presided in these councils, and com- 
manded the national forces. They were in later times at least 
elected annually, and rigidly restricted to their term of office. The 
original number of the confederate states was probably fourteen, 
shel that of the Boeotarchs was perhaps once the same. It was 
afterwards reduced, and underwent many variations, &c.” Abridged 
from Thirlw. i. c. x. 433, seqq. ‘‘ The double vote given by The- 
bes, in the council of war held before the battle of Delium, 424 
B. c., ef. Thucyd. iv. 91, and Arnold’s note, probably arose from 
its having incorporated with itself one of the members of the 
league; at all events, the appointment of eleven Beeotarchs on that 
occasion, shows that the confederacy then comprised, at the most, 
only ten independent states.” H. P. A. sect. 179. Cf. v. 79, a. 

d. xonodtyerov—Cf. v. 124, 6. Hysie is mentioned in v. 74, a. 
mapa tov Ac. xér. by the side of the river. Jelf, § 637, iii. 1,6. Mo- 
tion by the side of—parallel to—along. 

e. Arrayivoc—Cf. ix. 86. éad. iwi Feima. Cf. v. 18, a. ie. 
@xpcdvopov. Cf. Jelf, § 487, 1. Causal Gen. 

Cu. XVI.—a. cai ogtwy .... wdiva, and that he (Attaginus) did 
not make each of them recline separately, but he placed a Persian and 
a Theban together on every couch. diarwévrwr, cf. v. 18, a. Hdtus’ 
acquaintance with Thersander is noticed in D. p. 1 and 2. amd 
ésirvov, after supper: Cf. Jelf, § 620, 2. dzo0d. tovt.—on the use of 
the ind. here, cf. Jelf, § 886, 3; Oratio obliqua. modda rev dacover, 
cf. Jelf, § 442, b. 

b. ore dei yrio. .- . dpiy. anorp. dvOpwzy. On this sentiment, 
of constant occurrence in the poets, W. compares the speech of 
Cambyses, iii. 65, tv yae 79 avOpw7. gic. x.r.d. and Hischyl. Supp. 
1047, 6 re roe pépotmoy. x. 7... to which B. adds, i. 91, iii. 43, 64. 
See the remarks in the Preface. A little above Oixdy x. r.d. Ought 
we not therefore to tell this, &c.? i. e. we ought therefore to tell, &c.? 
Cf. Jelf, § 791, obs. on otxovv. 

c. avayx. ivdedep. enchained by destiny. Perhaps no more than 
under the bond or compulsion of necessity, but the sense of fate or des- 
tiny appears preferable. B. compares I]. ix. 18, Zedc we péya Koovidye 
ary ivédnoe Bapeiy; and Hor. iil. Od. xxiv. 5, “Si figit—dira ne- 
cessitas Clavos,” &c. The sentence iy@iorn dé? «.7.d. is of constant 
recurrence as a quotation, in Arnold’s letters. 

Cu. XVII.—a. tuqdd .... c¢6dpa wai odro x. 7r.d. For opddpa 
some read peyddwe, either of which Schw. would omit; considering 
the sentence to be otherwise unintelligible. It appears plain from 
the conduct of the Phocians, their absence from the rest of the 
Medizing Gks in the attack upon Athens, the small force they sent 
at last, the welcome they received when they did come, and their 
being posted on Mt Parnassus against the Persians, that they did 
not strongly support the party of the Persians, and that ogddpa 
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cannot be here joined with tundZ. Construct therefore ogddpa ody 
Ecovrec, i. e. for though it is true they Medized, yet they did so very 
reluctantly. Cf. viii. 30, a., vii. 132, a., and ref. there given to D. 

b. ix’ iwitriv—by themselves. Cf. iv. 114, ¢. daB..... bd Oroc. 
slandered by the Thessalians, perhaps, rendered oljects of suspicion 
to them by the arts of the Thessalians. Cf. vi. 64, a. 

ce. pabitw ric abréwy—let each of themlearn. Cf. viii. 109, e., and 
Homer II. xvii, 254, adda ric abric irw, let each come himself. §. 
and L. D., Tre. ii. 2. 

Cu. XVIII.—a. dureiv. ra BiAsa—* Bédog de jaculo accipiendum.” 
B., poised their lances. S. and L. D. “The Persians rode up, and 
levelled their javelins: one or two actually hurled them, &e.” 
Thirlw. cvorpiy. forming into a dense body. Cf. i. 101. si—peréxover. 
On the indic. here, cf. Jelf, § 879. Moods in the Interrogative Sentence. 

b. evepyecigor.... Baoréa. These words have a particular re- 
ference to the extraordinary gratitude shown by the monarchs of 
Persia for all good offices done them; instances of which are found 
in iii. 140, a., iii. 160, v. 11, vi. 30, a., and vii. 194. 

Cu. XIX.—a. radd\upnodvrwr rév ipdy, cf. vii. 134, b., vi. 76, 5. 

b. amixovr..... tg ’EovOp..... averace. éxi rig dxwpeing Tov Ki. 
“ Near Erythre Pausanias halted and formed his line on the uneven 
ground at the foot of the mountain. His whole force, which con- 
sisted wholly of infantry, amounted to nearly 110,000 men,” &c. 
Thirlw. in /. ii. c. xvi. p. 333. 

Cu. XX.—a. Magiorwe, On the derivation of the name, ef. ix. 
107, a. On the Nisan horses, ef. vii. 40, 0. 

b. wpovtB. card réAca. “ Troop after troop assailed them in succes- 
sion and allowed them no breathing time: their ranks were rapidly 
thinned by the missiles of the enemy, and their strength and spirits 
began to fail.” Thirlw. in /. ii. 335. On the reproachful appella- 
tion women, cf. ix. 107, ec. 

Cu. XXI.—a. orasw—station, post: in the same sense, shortly 
afterwards, raév and roy ydpov rotrov. 2 

b. riv thoynyee—Cf. Jelf, § 505. Relative gen, after verbs oi 
governing, being lords over, &c. 

Cu. XXIL.—a, Odro icuv x.7.d. B. calls attention to the testi- 
mony here borne to the merits of the Athenians. Cf. viii. 142— 
144, vii. 139, viii. 2, and D. p. 132, seqq. ; 

b. Owpnca Aertdwr. Cf. vii. 61,5. “ His scaly armour, in which, 
according to Plutarch, he was cased from head to foot, for a time 
resisted their weapons.” Thirlw. 

c. ixéQecay, absentis desiderio tacti sunt, B., they missed him, re- 
marked his loss or absence. 

d. we av roy ye vsxpdy avedoiaro. that they might at any rate, at all 
events, ca ot the dead body. Cf. Jelf, § 735. 

Cu. XXIIIl.—a. ry add. orp. txéiBwo. they called upon the rest of 
the army to aid them. obdé odu tkeyévero x. r.d., nor could they succeed 


in recovering the corpse, &c. Cf. iti. 142,a. On rd wdHOoc iBonOneay, 
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a plural verb joined to a noun singular in form, but plural in sense, 
by the Constructio card cbveor, cf. Jelf, § 378, a. 

Cu. XXIV.—a. ogéac. .. . xeipovrec, cf. ii. 36; a custom also of 
the Greeks; cf. Eurip. Alcest. 425—429. L. oipwy. yp. ami. set- 
ting up an exceeding great wailing. 

Cu. XXV.—a. riiy dé sivixa x. rd. roy de, id est, peyabeoe tivexa 
Kai ea\Xs0c,—ravra troievy, nempe roy vexpdy Tapa Tac Tazac txdptor. 
In Hom. Il. xxii.'369, Hectoris cadaver wepidpapoy vlec ’Ayaiwy, ot 
cat Onncavro guiy cai sdog aynriv"Exropoc. V. and B. “ His body 
was placed in a cart, which was drawn along the lines, and the 
men ran out from their ranks to gaze upon the gigantic barbarian.” 
Thirlw. in /. c. xvi. p. 336. 

b. amunop. dé... . xphvnc tiie Tapyag. “ Pausanias now posted 
himself on the bank of a stream which Hdtus calls the Asopus, 
but which must be considered as only one of its tributaries running 
northward to join the main channel. The right wing of the army, 
which, as the post of honour, was occupied by the Lacedemonians, 
was near a spring, called Gargaphia, from which it drew a plentiful 
supply of water.” Thirlw. in /. ii. 337. The fountain Gargaphia, 
now Vergentiari, B., was situated about a mile and half from 
Platea. See the map in Miill. Dor. i. da ripe ixwpeinc, through the 
country at the mountain foot. Jelf, § 627, i. 1, da with Gen. Local. 
Motion through a space and passing out of it. 

¢. "Avdpoxp. rov ijp. The shrine of Androcrates, a Platean hero, 
stood not far from the temple of Ceres near Plata, on the right of 
the road thence to Thebes. B. 

Cu. XXVI.—a. 1d trepov xipac, the other wing: this might mean 
either the left or the right ; but the left, the 2nd in honour, is here 
intended. Schw. “The Tegzans grounded their pretensions, ef. 
Thucyd. v. 67, on the exploit of their ancient hero Eihaven, who, 
they asserted, had been rewarded by the Peloponnesians for his 
victory over Hyllus, by the privilege, granted for ever to his 
people, of occupying one wing in all common expeditions made by 
the cities of the peninsula.” On the return of the Heraclide, &c. 
cf. vi. 52, a., 55, a., viii. 31, a. note. See also Thirlw. i. c. vii. p. 255, 
seqq. ‘‘ Hyllus, the eldest s. of Hercules, proposed to decide the 
quarrel by single combat; and Echemus, king of Tegza, was se- 
lected by the Peloponnesian confederates as theirchampion. Hyllus 
fell, and the Heracleids were bound by the terms of the agreement 
to abandon their enterprise for a hundred years,” &c. &c. Scat Hon 
odor éyév. for ty waoaic tddac ai tyévovro. Cf. Jelf, § 824, ii. 2, c. 
Adjectival Sentences. Inverse Attraction by the transposition of 
the substantive. 

b. ihuac inviecOau, belongs to us. acc. after verbs expressing or im- 
plying motion to. Jelf, § 559. ywoic rod dany. preter id expost- 
tum est. Cf. Jelf, § 368, a., on Depamias Werte. 

C. woddoi.... mode tp. tiv... . dyovec—Cf. i, 65—67, and ix. 
35, d., on subsequent actions. dicatoy—ijarep—The comparative § 
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sometimes stands after positive adjectives, or where paddow is 
omitted. After dicady éors, \uotredeiv, &c. when they are used in 
doubtful cases, where the justice, expediency &c. of two things 
are compared. Jelf, § 779, obs. 3. In the next ch., on aparow— 
7, cf. Jelf, § 779. 

d. aywvidara, 3 per. plur. perf. pass. Ion. for jywmopévor sioi. 
have been a At. Cf. vii. 76, 6. 

Cu. XXVII.—a. ‘Hoardsidac «. 7. d. Cf. note a. on the preceding 
ch. riv Edp. tBpw «.r.d. “ Ancient writers enaniasenll relate, 
that after the death of Hercules, his children, persecuted by 
Eurysthenes, took refuge in Attica, and there defeated and slew 
the tyrant,” &c, &c. Thirlw. 1. 1. & roig dmxoiaro—Cf. Jelf, 
831, 2, on the opt. without dv. The relative without dy is joine 
with the opt. after an expression of indefiniteness, &c. 

b. "Apyeioug rodc werd Tod. The confederation of the seven against 
Thebes is placed between B. c. 1300—1200 by Thirlwall, i. c. v. p. 
142; who, with regard to this, ‘the quarrel which divided the 
royal house of Thebes, and led to a series of wars between Thebes 
and Argos, which terminated in the destruction of the former city 
and the temporary expulsion of the Cadmeans, its ancient in- 
habitants, and other similar wars, expeditions and achievements of 
the heroic age,” remarks, that, “though they may contain no less 
of historical reality than other legends that might be mentioned, 
yet, from not being attended with any important or lasting conse- 
quences, they are unworthy of more than a passing notice in the 
review of the mythical period of Grecian history.” 

e. ¢ "Apalovidag, cf. iv. 110, d., and Thirlw, i. c. 5, p. 134. 

d. Towix. wév....iamdu. Cf. Il. ii, 546—556, where the 50 
Athenian ships are mentioned, and II. iv. 328, A@nvaior phorwoec 
atric, and xiii. 196, 689, xv. 337. B. On the Trojan War see the 
discussion in Thirlw. i. c. v. p. 150, seqq., and Grote, in Appendix. 

€. ob Tt mpoéyer—it is to no purpose, tt does not avail, i. e. it is use- 
less. So in Latin, nihil promovet, and ob yap dpevor for ob« ayabév. 
Schw. 

SF. iyuv 62, i pndtv x. r.d. “ They (the Athenians) needed not, they 
truly said, to allege the exploits of their ancestors: the field of 
Marathon had been witness to one, equal to any in the days of 
yore: on this they were content to let their right rest.” Thirlw. 
in L. ii. c. xvi, p. 328. On the allusions to Marathon, a pleasing 
topic to Athenian ears, V. refers to Thucyd. i. 73, Aristoph. 
Nub. 982, Equit. 1331. «i réows «.7.d. Cf. Jelf, § 895, 2, 
Brachylogy. A verbal notion supplied from a preceding verb or 
verbal notion. 

g. tvnno. 20v. % re wai reocepdxovra. ‘Satis gloriose!” W. re- 
marks; adding that though in iii. 90, seqq., more nations than the 
number here spoken of are mentioned as subject to Darius, yet it 


may be fairly doubted whether even that number came, and in only 


600 ships, too, to Marathon. 


a 
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h. dp’ ob Sixawi cipev «.r..—are we not justified in having, ts it not 
just that we should have, &c.? Cf. viii. 137, e. dddkd—ydp e. r.d. 
Cf, Jelf, § 786, obs. 4, The premiss is often placed first, when, as 
being opposed to the conclusion, it is introduced by adda, which 
refers to some suppressed thought. ° 

Cu. XXVIII.—a. éptruoc. Pr. rHv sidwr. 35,000 hight-armed 
Helots acted as esquires to them, the Spartans. Cf. vi. 58, ¢., and 
vii. 205, c. See particularly Clinton, Fast. Hell. i. App. c. xxii. p. 
416, seqq. 411, 418, where the number of the inhabitants of La- 
conia at the battle of Platea is particularly discussed—the whole 
Lacedzemonian force 50,000 men, ix. 61. Thus— 


5,000 heavy-armed Spartans. 
35,000 light-armed Helots, ix. 28. 

5,000 heavy-armed Periceci, ix. 11. 

5,000 me pee ix. 29. 


50,000 


As the whole number of the Spartan citizens was 8,000 and up- 
wards, cf. vii. 234, there were consequently five-eighths of their 
whole number present at Plateea. 

b. mapa dé og sipovro K.r.d., and near themselves, the Corinthians 
chtained (leave) from Pausanias that the Potideans should stand. 
Cf. ix. 26. eipdusOa rovro, we then obtained this honour. Schw. 
Potidea, like Leucas, Anactorium, and Ambracia, was a Corinthian 
colony. Cf. vii. 123, a., and Thucyd. i. 56. On the rest of the 
Greek forces, cf. Thirlw. in J. ii. c. xvi. p. 333, seqq., as the greater 
part have been already noticed wherever first the mention of their 
names occurred, to this any index to Hdtus will be a sufficient 

ide. See also App. c. 22, on the Population of Ancient Greece, 
in Clinton, Fast. Hell. i. p. 387, seqq. 

Cu. XXIX.—a. WAdv pév dj «7. “ The light-armed troops 
were 69,500 strong; for besides the 35,000 Helots who attended 
the Spartans, each man of arms in the rest of the army was ac- 
companied by one light-armed; and some small bodies which came 
from the Lacedemonian colony of Melos, from Ceos, and Tenos, 
Naxos, and Cythnus, were probably equipped in a similar manner, 
and hence have been omitted in the list of Herodotus, though they 
earned a place for their names in the monument at Olympia, which 
recorded the cities that shared the glory of this great contest.” 
Thirlw. in /. ii. c. xvi. p. 334. As the whole number of the Ho- 
plites amounted to 38;700 men, and, subtracting the 5,000 Spartans, 
to 33,700, the number of light-armed (not counting the Helots) 
would have been the same, i. e. 33,700 instead of 34,500, were one 
counted exactly to each Hoplite ; hence it must be either supposed 
with Thirlw. that there were some other small bodies not men- 
tioned, (see Clinton’s Fast. Hell. i. App. c. 22, p. 427, 428, ef. also 
p. 413, seqq., where the subject is discussed at length,) or we eg 
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epi éeacrov x.t.. is to be taken, with Schw., “ about one to each 
man,” some of the Hoplites, probably, having two, or even more 
squires, others perhaps having none. 


Cu. XXX.—a. Ocomiwy .... oi mepuedyrec, Of the Thespians 700 © 


had perished at Thermopyle; cf. vii. 202, and 222: their town 
had been also burnt, viii. 50; the survivors had retired into the 
Peloponnese. See Clinton’s Fasti, 1. p. 401. The 1800 at the 
battle + 700 killed at Thermopyle = 2500; but 2500 males from 
18 to 60 will give a population of 10,800 persons for the Thespian 
state at that period, even supposing slaves to be included. 6zAa é 
x.t.d. they were not hoplites, had not heavy-arms ; the spear, heavy 
shield, &c., of the regular hoplite. Cf. Thucyd. iv. 9, ob yap jv brha 
.+.. mopicacOa. Thirlwall has paraphrased the passage as if the 
Thespians had no arms at all. 

Cu. XXXI.—a, Oi d dygi e.7r.d. From this ch. to ch. 88 in- 
clusive, is, with a few omissions, translated in D. p. 141—145. 

b. we arexndevoay Maciorwyv. when they had done bewailing Masis- 
tius. Cf. ix. 24. Cf. Thucyd. ii. 61, dradyjoavrac. V. Cf. Herod. 
li. 40, azortrrwyrat. 

¢. card piv Aaxed. opposite to the Lacedemonians. Cf. viii. 85, a., 
and on the nations composing the Persian force, viii. 113, seqq. 
B., and the refs there to bk. vii. ; 

d. ixsiyov rove Tey. stretched as far as, or, extended over against 
(so as to face) the Teyeans. So also a little lower, érécyov. 

e. Bowrove tre x.r.A. The Bootians, Locrians, and Melians are 
mentioned as on the Persian side in viii. 66. On the Thessalians’ 
adherence, cf. vii. 172—174, and vii. 6, 6., 130, c. On the Phocians, 
ix. 17, a., and refs 18. 

SF. égepdv re cai iyov. they plundered and pillaged. Cf. i. 88, ¢. 
The Macedonians, B. thinks, were some troops in the train of 
Alexander their king, spoken of as in the Persian camp, in Vii. 
137, viii. 140, and ix. 44; as the nation had submitted to Mar- 
donius, vi. 44. 

Cu. XXXII.—a. On the Phrygians, ef. vii. 73, Thracians, vii. 
75, Mysians, vii. 74, Peonians, vii. 185, Ethiopians, vii. 69, 70, 
Egyptians, vii. 89, and on the Hermotybians, &c., ii. 164, and notes. 
On the Egyptians here mentioned, cf. Asch. Pers. 39, heoBdrat 
vady ipérat devol, rriOdc 7’ dvdp.Ouo. B. On the marines in the 
Persian fleet, cf. vii. 96, a. 

b. we cal rpdr. dedndwr. Cf. viii. 113. B. 

Cu. XXXIII.—a. yéveoe rod Ian. KAvr. “The Spartans had 
brought with them Tisamenus, the most celebrated diviner in 
Greece, sprung from a branch of the Iamids in Elis.” Thirlw. 
There appear to have been three families of soothsayers in Elis, 
the Iamide, Clytiade, cf. ii. 49, d., and Telliade, cf. ix. 37, and 
viii. 27, d.: unless then the text be corrupt, we must suppose that, 
cf. v. 44, 6., one branch of the house of the Iamide must have 
taken its origin from some one of the name of Clytius, or that 


‘ 
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Tisamenus himself was nearly descended from some one of that 
“mame. B. Cf. Mill. Dor. i. p. 281, and p. 394. 

b. Aswogérepoy, i. e. TOATHY oPéTEPOY .... pavrEevop. Epi ysvov— 
consulting the oracle about offspring. Cf. for the same sense i. 46, 
viii. 36. B. 

c. mapa ty... ddupautida—he came within one match, or bout, in 
wrestling of winning an Olympic victory. Per solam luctam stetit, 

inus premium reportaret. mapa tv—except one, within one, as 
if it were parallel to but not touching. Cf. Thucyd. iv. 106, rapa 
vicra, within one night. Jelf, 637, iii. 3,2 From Pausan. iii. 11, 
§ 6, we learn that Tisamenus won in leaping and running, and 
was beaten in wrestling. In hurling the discus and the javelin, 
which made up the Pentathlon, whether he lost, won, or was on an 
equality with his antagonist, appears uncertain. On the use of 
the verb rpéyew, cf. Hermann, Viger, p. 702. B. ‘ How the prize 
was awarded to the victor in the whole Pentathlon, it is difficult 
to conceive; for it can have occurred but seldom that one and the 
same man gained the victory in all the five.” See the interesting 
article Pentathlon, in Smith’s D. of A. 

d. averipa—raised his price, set an increased value upon himself. 
per. THe xonop. gave over, laid aside their importunity. B. seems to 
me wrong in translating, neglected his prophetic art. 

€. Karaiv. periovrec—twent to fetch him, and were for agreeing to 
his terms. oid... . dpe. robr. poty. that he would not now be con- 
tented with this alone. Cf. Jelf, § 607, Instrumental Dat. : 

Cu. XXXIV.—a, ipumméero—swas for imitating. So shortly after- 
wards ipscOotvro, tried to hire. Cf. i. 68, f. On Melampus, cf. ii. 
49, b., and vii. 221. B. 

b. we sixdoa, Bac. re x. TodTHiny, aireduevoc. Such is the reading 
finally preferred by B. in his corrections: but it appears to me far 
better to reject the comma after cixaca:, and render, he was imitat- 
ing Melampus in the request he made, tf we may compare a kingdom 
and citizenship together. W.’s explanation, who also rejects the 
comma after sixdéo.a,—to wit, “ that the similarity of the two cases 
lay in the desire they both showed for their own aggrandizement, 
though the object sought, by Melampus half a kingdom, by Tisa- 
menus the right of citizenship, was very different,’—does not seem 
to hit the point. The similarity lies, I think, in their increasing 
their terms, each for the advantage of his own brother. 

c. trooravrec—undertaking, engaging to do. Cf. iii. 127, 128. 
rig dv....rovro.... dmoarae, which of you undertaking to do this, 


&e. B. 

Cu. XXXV.—a. pavrevipevog—acting as soothsayer for them, 
divining. Cf. for the same sense ix. 36, 37, 92, 95, and for a dif- 
ferent sense, cf. ix. 33,5. B. 

b. cvyxararpiee—assists in peti or winning. Cf. vii. 50, ¢. 

¢. imi 63, and next, and in addition. Cf. viii. 93, 5. 

d. 6 év Teyiy x. rd. On what is here narrated, cf. Mill. Dor. 1. 
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bk. i. c. ix. p. 313. “From some unknown cause, internal differ- 
ences had arisen which led to an open war between Sparta and 
Arcadia. We only know that between the battle of Platea, in 
which Tegea, as also later still, showed great fidelity towards 
Sparta, and the war with the Helots, i. e. between 479 8. c. and 
465 B.c., the Lacedemonians fought two great battles, the one 
against the Tegeates and Argives at Tegea; the other against all 
_ the Arcadians, with the exception of the Mantineans, at Dipea, 
éy Acratedocv, in the Menalian territory. Tisamenus, an Elean, of 
the family of the lamidea, cf. ix. 33, a., was in both battles in the 
Spartan army, and in both Sparta was victorious. Herod. ix. 35, 
Pausan. iii. ll. Hence also Leotychides, in 468 8B. c., went to 
Tegea in exile, Herod. vi. 72. Hdtus, ix. 37, also mentions a dis- 
sension between Tegea and Sparta before the Persian war. As we 
find that Argos had a share in this war, it is possible that the 
views of that state were directed against the ascendency of Sparta: 
perhaps also the independence of the Menalians, Parrhasians, 
&c., had been, as was so often the case, attacked by the more 
powerful states of Arcadia, and was defended by the head of the 
Peloponnesian confederacy.” 

e. éxi d&, 6 Meconviwy 6 xpdc ‘IOwpy. Generally called the 3rd 
Messenian War, 464—455 B. c.; the Helots taking the occasion of 
the destruction of Sparta by the earthquake to throw off the yoke. 
“ The circumstances of this terrible contest are almost unknown 
to us; and we can only collect the few fragments extant of its 
history. Aéimnestus, the Spartan who killed Mardonins, fought 
with 300 men (ef. vii. 205, c.) at Stenyclarus against a of 
Messenians, and was slain with all his men, Herod. ix. 64. This 
was followed by a great battle with the same enemy at Ithome, (if 
in Herod. ix. 35, the alteration zpi¢ 10wpy for rpdc rp “IoOpp is at 
all certain,) in which the Spartans were victorious.” On the sub- 
sequent events of the war, the 10 years’ siege of Ithome, the comin 
of Cimon with 4000 hoplites who were afterwards dismissed thro 
a foolish jealousy, the surrender of Ithome and the removal of the 
Messenians to Naupactus, see Miiller, as quoted in the foregoi 
note, whence the above is taken. Cf. also Thucyd. i. 101, an 
Messenia, in Smith’s C. D., and i. 130, a., on the other events later 
than the taking of Sestos, and D. p. 29. . 

J. 6 tv Tavaypy—Cf. Thucyd. i. 108. “Sparta had sent out an 
army in the same year, 457 B. c., to liberate her mother-country, 
Doris, from the yoke of the Phocians. But when, after the execu- 
tion of this object, the Spartans were hastening back to the Pelo- 

onnese, they were compelled to force their passage home by the 

attle of Tanagra, which, with the assistance of the Thebans, they 

ined over an army composed of Athenians, Ionians, Argives, and 

hessalians.” Mill. i. p. 217. See also the refs at the conclu- 
sion of the foregoing note. 

Cu. XXXVI.—a. inavrevero—divined, acted as augur for them. 
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Cf. ix. 35,a. On xara ty. ra ipd Guvvop., the victims promised suc- 
cess, if they stood on the defensive, cf. vii. 134, b., vi. 76, b. 

Ca. XXXVII.—ea. *Hr..... rov Teddad. Cf. ix. 33, a. On 
éxi Oav., put him in bonds with the intention of killing him, cf. i. 
109, a. 

b. rpéxwv mepi tiie Wuyiic, in danger of his life, ef. vii. 57, a. iv 
EiAw ordno., in stocks clamped with iron, cf. vi. 75, a., and Acts xvi. 
24. W. cénprov, some tool or instrument of iron, which he got posses- 
sion of, and then sawed off the forepart of his foot with it. Thus 
B. iceveryO. xwe ovdnp. ixpar., nactus est instrumentum ferreum aliquo 
modo compedibus illatum. So also S. and L. D., odjpov, a knife, 
or sword, which somehow had been brought into the cell where he 
was confined. 

¢. amétdgn ic Teyény, The Tegeans being at that time at enmity 
with Lacedemon. Cf. ix. 35, d., and i. 65, b., and below Tey. iota. 
oix apOpiny Aax., not being in concord with the Lacedemonians. 

d. ob pévro.... ovvnvaxe ... . ovyxexupnpévor. nevertheless in the 
end the enmity which had occurred between him and the Lacede- 
monians did not turn out (well) to him, i. e. brought about his ruin. 
The death of Hegesistratus happened possibly in the 2nd year of 
the Bell. Pelop. 430 8. c., when the Lacedemonians made a de- 
scent on Zacynthus. From the retirement of Demaratus thither, 
vi. 70, it would seem that the island was previously at enmity with 
them. If this conjecture is correct, Hegesistratus must have been 
at least 80 years of age at the time. Perhaps the allusion may be: 
to some other war, of which nothing further is known. B. 

Cu. XXXVIII.—a. ode ixaddépee—Cf. vi. 76, b., vii. 134, 5. ix” 
iwitrwy, by themselves, (an augur) of their own. Cf. ix. 17, b., iv. 
114, ec. 

b. Tysnyevidnc—Cf. ix. 86, 87. we axodapy. cvyvotc. that he would 
cut off, intercept many. 

Cu, XXXIX.—a. Apvic Keg. These oak-heads are also men- 
tioned in Thucyd. iii. 24, and are laid down S. E. of Platea in the 
map in Mill. Dor. i. 

b. wepeBadddpevor passing, surrounding them. B. Perhaps, 
as in iii. 71, @., getting possession of them, 

Cu. XL.—a. pnéifovr. peyaddwe. Cf. ix. 17. On the Thebans, 
ef. vii. 132, 232, a. After carnyiovro, supply ry rod MapJdoviov izzy, 
they went before, led the way for, the cavalry till they came to blows. B. 

Cu. XLI.—a. ’ApraBafoc—Cf. vii. 66, viii. 126. év ddtyoun... . 
dyno déxipoc, 4 man approved among a few (who were so) of the Per- 
sians, a man of reputation such as few of the Persians had, i. e. of 
very high repute. Cf. iv. 52, 6. A few lines above on the dat. 
dvruarnpivon, Cf. ii. 145, a. 

b. diarpHocecOa, they could effect their undertaking, viz. bring the 
war to a successful termination. Cf. iv. 24, b., quoted by B. 

C. we mpoedérog.... rovrov. as he too (Artabazus) was endowed 
with greater foresight, viz. than Mardonius, that is, the Thebans 
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considered he was so, and therefore adopted his opinion; while 
the policy of Mardonius was “more headstrong, more arrogant, 
and unyielding.” 

d. ra re opayia.... Prd%ecOa, and to pay no attention to the vic- 
tims of Hegesistratus, nor to offer any violence to them, force them to 
be favourable. So B. quotes Matthie, nec vim inferre victimis, et 
iis invitis (zpdc Bray) pugnare; and so S. and L. D. 

Cu. XLIL.—xa. iv ddciy.... Eye, not thinking it safe to speak 
of them. Cf. iii. 154, év thagp@ rrosioOa, to hold it in little value. 
viii. 109, év dpoiw roeicOa, to esteem equally. Jelf, § 622, 3, b. 

b. we wepecopévovc rypiac ‘EAAHvwr. since (i. e. as you think that) 
we shall prove superior tu the Greeks. Here we = doxotvreg, which it 
represents. Cf. Jelf, § 551, 0bs. “ After words which imply the 
notions of thinking, &c., we find an acc. with a participle. This 
seemingly anomalous construction arises partly from the notion 
arising from @¢, and partly from the substitution of the part. for 
the infinitive. Cf. also Jelf, § 549, obs. 1, under accus. of equivalent 
notion. 

Cu. XLIITI.—a, é¢ Trupiove re cai roy Eyyékewy «. 7d. “ Adtus 
believed that the prediction referred to the irruption of an Illyrian 
horde, the Encheleans, cf. v. 61, 4., who, as we learn from this 
accidental mention of them, had in very early times carried their 
ravages so far. But as this tradition was almost forgotten, the 
prophecy was generally applied to the Persians,” &c. &c. Thirlw. 
PA P. 342. On Bacis, cf. viii. 77, a., and on Muszeus, v. 90, 6., viii. 

b, 6 62 Ocppwdwy x. r.d. This river, afterwards the Hemo, falls into 
the Asopus not far from Tanagra. Glisas is laid down in the map 
to Mill. Dor. i.a little to the N. E. of Thebes. It does not appear 
to be noticed in Arrowsmith, c. xvii. : 

Cu. XLIV.—a. wc dé xpdcw . .. . rpoedndraro, when the night was 
far advanced. Cf. Rom. xili. 12, 1) vd€ zpotwoler, and Sallust 
Jugurth. c. xxi., “ Ubi plerumque noctis processit.” W. Cf. ix. 14,¢. 

. mapayvpvoi—discloses. Cf. i. 126, b. On Alexander ref. ix. 31, f- 

Cu. XLV.—a. dréppnra roetpevoc mpde pndéva, SC. trea, ut Ix. 
93, mea verba faciens occulta ; s. rogans, ut occulta, tacita habeatis mea 
verba, \dding you to speak to any one of them, except to Pausanias. 
B. Cf. ix. 94. dwdpp. monodpevor, forbidding any one to mention 
(the oracles). 

b. abrig...."EXX. yévog ciui—On the Macedonian monarchs, ef. 
oy 137, oR pév opayta id yaipey, to pay no regard to the sacrifices, 
ef, ix. 41, d. 

C. tv dé dpa brepBadnra x. 7. dr. and tf, as is likely, Mardonius shoula 
yor off the attack. Cf. viii. 112,¢c. Om duapétere péivovreg, cf. viii. 
é. 

d. ipyov obrw rapaBokov—so perilous or venturesome an enterprise, 
one that will expose me to so much danger. “He said he was come 
at the risk of his life, to give them a friendly warning.” Thirlw. in /. 
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Cu. XLVI.—a. nyeig 38 depot re «.r.d. ' On this confession, 
real or apparent, of fear, on the part of Pausanias, read the note 
of W. “ Mira Pausanie mora et tergiversatio. Ad Thermopylas 
Spartanorum plures non inulti occubuerant; patrie decus, quod 

erxi Demaratus, lib. vii. 102, ostentarat, nullo modo dedecorantes. 
Adeone, quod eorum evaserint nulli, Medi terribiles? Haud pre- 
ter veritatem Isocrates Panathen. p- 272, E. de bello adversus 
Xerxem, év @ mov dujveycay Athenienses Aaxedatpoviwy iv ran 
Toic kevdivorg 7) Keivoe THy G\Nwy. Magna certe Atheniensium gloria, 
cum Medorum nomen Grecis omnibus auditu esset formidolosum, 
eorum impetum et arma repressisse, lib. vi. 112. Adde Plutarch, 
Aristid. p. 328, 2.” Cf. also D. p. 132 and 155. 

b, ndopévoroe jypiv, cf. viii. 10, ¢. 

Cu. XLVIII.—a. é¢ yepiiv re v6pov—Cf. viii. 89, c.; and on 
Sothwy rév per. Vil. 5,b. Kkard Kdéog, in accordance with your re- 
putation. 

b, ded6EwoOe civ. dpior. Cf. vii. 135, a. 

c. si O& 2 doxéor, This is the reading of the MSS., instead of 
which Schefer gives jy dé... . doxéy. On the needlessness of 
this correction, though jv pév doxéy is found in the preceding clause 
of the sentence, of, Math. Gr. Gr. § 524, 6, who refers to iii. 35, 
where, in like manner, ei with the indicat. or optat. and jy with 
conj. are used together as if equivalent. B. Cf. also Jelf, § 855. 

Cu. XLIX.—a, ra raradaBévra, what had happened. Cf. ix. 93, 
Wh and iii, 42,5. B. pei 

. Puyo viry, an empty, ideal victory. Cf. vi. 108. éasKxoup. Wuyp7. 

e Saeorokiros ++ + Mpoogép. dopo. horse-bowmen, and dificult to 
we with, Cf. iv. 46, fox 

. Kony. Tiy Tapyag. » ix, 25, 6. 

Ue tc. ile esquires, attendants. Cf. v. 111, a. 

Cu. LI.—a. fy imepBdduvrar . ... pr) wovbpevor, if the Persians, 
should let that day pass over without coming to an enge ement. Cf. 
ix. 45, c. The ys is considered unnecessary by W., but is re- 
tained by Schw. with the approbation of Hermann, who, in Viger, 

. 811, renders, si ewm diem ye sine prelio pratermisissent, add- 
ing that, omitting the pn, the sense will be si eo die prelium com- 
mittere Perse omisissent. B. 

b. oxtlou. 6 rorapdc—the river is not the Asopus, but the rivulet 
CEroe, which descends from Mt Citheron and forms the island of 
the same name with itself. It runs in quite a different direction 
from the Asopus, passing close by the city of Platea, just above 
which it forms the island of Cfroe, and empties itself into the 
Sinus Crisseeus, while the Asopus runs in a northerly direction, 
and flows into the Euripus. This is explained at great length by 
B., who remarks upon the erroneous topography of most of the 
maps and plans of the battle of Platea. For the same reason, the 
reader should be cautioned against the note of L. on this passage: 
“It was resolved, if battle should not be joined in the course of the 
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day, to retire during the following night to a part of the plain 
nearer Platea, which, being almost surrounded by two branches 
of the C£roe, was known by the name of the Island, and that on 
their arrival at this post, a strong detachment should be sent to 
clear the pass, and convoy the supply that was detained on the 
mountain into the camp.” Thirlw. Cf. the map in Mill. Dor. i. 

c. worep kar’ i0d tévrwy. and that the cavalry might not harass 
them, as they would, if opposite them. 

d. devrépn gudaxx, The Greeks, according to Jul. Pollux i. 7, 8, 
quoted by B., divided their nig! t into 3 watches; the Ist com- 
mencing about 9 or 10 o’clock, and ending about 12 p. m.or I 
a.m., was called apy) vuxrdc, Or, repi mpwrny vucrdc, OF, vuKro¢ 
dpxopévne; the 2nd, pecotone vueric. “ Considerable uncertainty 
appears to prevail as to whether the watch among the Greeks was 
changed always at a constant and set time, or at the pleasure of 
the general. The Romans divided the night, as is well known, 
into 4 watches from sunset to sunrise, so that in the Gk Test. 
gvAax7}, answering to their vigiliz, stands for a fourth part of the 
night, about the space of three hours.” Cf. Smith’s D. of A., Castra. 

Cu. LIf.—a. zévov arpurov. laborem indefessum ; unabating, (lit. 
not worn away,) hence continual toil. Cf. Soph. Aj. 788. B., and 
Pind. Pyth, iv. 317. 

b. aipbivrec—rising up, moving off. In the same sentence, oi 
moddoi and ot dé refer to the same persons—the greater part took 
up their arms and marched away, having indeed no intention of going 
to the spot appointed, but as soon as ever they were in motion, gladly 
escaping from the cavalry, &c. &c. B. Their object, in thus 
deviating from the preconcerted plan, was perhaps to take advant- 
age of such shelter as the remains of the city might afford for their 
wounded men.” Thirlw. 

c. rd ‘Hpaiov. This stood on the E. of the city, xpd rijg wéd.: 
it is laid down in the map in Mull. Dor. i., and is mentioned in 
Thucyd. iii. 68. On the fountain of Gargaphia, cf. ix. 25, 6. 

d. %@evro.... 7d bra. piled or stacked their arms. Cf, Arnold 
on Thucyd. ii. 2. The spear was thrust into the ground by the 
spike at the lower end, or orvpéoy, cf. i. 52, c., and the shield was 
leant against it, while the soldier “ stood at ease,” or sat down. 
An open space within the camp was generally selected for piling 
the arms together in; but on occasions where sudden danger was 
anticipated, each man seems to have stacked his arms before him- 
self, so as to be able to resume them at a moment’s notice; pre- 
serving his position in the ranks meanwhile, though he sat down 
to rest himself from their weight. Cf. ix. 72, carnp. tv rj rae. 

Cu. LIII.—a. card rote ddrove—Cf. i. 84, f. 

b. rod Muraynréwy 6yov—Thucydides, i. 20, denies that such a 
Xéyoe or regiment ever existed. “His censure,” Arnold thinks, 
note on Thucyd. i. 20, “if designed to touch Hdtus at all, was 
not meant for him particularly, but rather for Hellanicus and those 
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earlier writers, whom Hdtus in this mstance carelessly followed.” 
Why our author should not have called the quota of forces fur- 
nished by Pitana by the name of the place whence they came, B. 
does not see ; even though there may not have been in the Spartan 
army any Aéyo¢ which was commonly known by the name of Tira- 
varnc. Soalso Schw. On the constitution of the Spartan army, 
cf. i. 65, g. With regard to “what is the proper signification of 
the Phyle (as the grammarians sometimes call them) of Pitana, 
Limne or Limneum, Mesoa, and Cynosura, which Pausanias also 
mentions together as divisions of the people,” Miller, Dor. ii. p. 
50, comes to the conclusion, after weighing the various apparently 
contradictory accounts, some including these places in Sparta, and 
some not, that they were nothing else than the hamlets, cdpat, of 
which, according to Thucydides, i. 10, the town of Sparta con- 
sisted, and shiek lay on all sides around the city, wédtc, properly 
so called. ‘ We are best informed with respect to Pitana, an an- 
cient town, and without doubt anterior to the Dorians, which was 
of sufficient importance to have its own gymnastic contests, and 
to furnish a battalion of its own, called Pitanites. Of this Thu- 
cydides does not admit the existence; but Caracalla, in imitation 
of antiquity, composed a dé6xo¢ Turavarne of Spartans.” Cf. iii. 
55, a., and the plan of Sparta in the map in Mill. Dor. ii. 

¢. xeivov ravra veywpévov, perf. pass. part. contract. for vevonpévo 
from voiw. Since he (Amompharetus) had thus determined with him- 
self, was thus minded. Cf. 1. 68, e. 

d. ph, Iv arodimwn—(abriv) sc. riv Aéyov.—lest, if they should 
leave behind the regiment, by carrying out the measures they had 
agreed upon with, &e. On drpéu. tly., cf. vii. 8, § 1, b. 

Cu. LIV.—a. Aakedapoviny .... H¢ dda goovedyrwy wird. A 
similar charge is made against the Spartans in vi. 108, with regard 
to the answer returned to the Platzans: it appears beyond a doubt, 
to quote the opinion of B., that Hdtus was more inclined towards 
the Athenians, with whom too he went to Thurii, and the popular 
form of government, cf. v. 66, than towards the Spartans and their 
constitution. Cf. the praises of Athens in vi. 112, and elsewhere. 
But we should acquit him of any intentional partisanship towards 
the Athenians :—an imputation which D., p. 132, seqq., has suc- 
cessfully rebutted ; cf. b peescy as vii. 138, 139, seqq. Nor, as is 
evident from vii. 102, 6., does Hdtus defraud the Spartans of the 
praise they deserve. As to the passage in the text, it is hardly 
credible such an imputation would have been cast upon the Spartan 
character, had it been otherwise than the generally received opinion 
throughout Greece at that time. That the Doric character was 
unamiable and unattractive, particularly in the eyes of foreigners, 
though perhaps looked upon even more harshly than it deserved, 
ean hardly fail to be the conclusion of the student of Hdtus and 
Thucydides. The unsocial nature of their policy towards foreigners 
and strangers, the habits of stern military subordination in which 
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their life was passed, the arrogance and oppression that subse- 
quently characterized the conduct of their rermdetd in the con- 

uered towns, are all so many proofs that the dislike borne towards 
Sirti was not conceived without good grounds. In Mill. Dor. 
ii. p. 410, note, several pee are quoted from Euripides and 
Aristophanes to the same effect as that in the text. In W. and 
V.’s notes. the following are appositely adduced. Eurip. Androm. 
447, Wevidy dvacrec pnxavoppaga raxiv, “EXucrd, xobdiy byic ada 
xray répt gpovoivrec. Aristoph. Pax, 1068, SuvOjxac zeroins® 
dvdpec yaporoint mOnKoc ... . dwrenidecor wirec0e, “Qv dédrar Wuyai, 
dddcat gpévec, and Acharn. 307, olow obre Bwpdc, obre micric, 008 
Spkoc peeve. 

Cu. LV.—a. card yopny reray. i. e. drawn up in their position— 
just where they were before. Cf. iv. 135, 6. In the following sen- 
tence uévovrac povvove, the plural referring to Amompharetus and 
_ his company; by the constructio card cbveow, also called Schema 
mpvg To onuavou. On which see the excellent remarks of Jelf, § 
378, 379, 6. 

b. 6%, pawopevoy «.r.X. The construction of this sentence is 
somewhat involved. The preposition zpdg may either be taken to 
govern roy ‘A@ny. eno. or xpdc re (and in addition) may be taken 
separately from the rest of the sentence as answering to éypyizé re, 
thus; pd¢ re roy "AOnvaiwy chouwa déyew éxédeve... . ExpHilé re. B. 
But he (i. e. Pausanias) telling him (Amompharetus) that he was 
mad, and not in his right mind, then (turning) to the Athenian herald 
who was asking the questions enjoined him, he, Pausanias I say, bade 
him (the herald) tell the Athenians how matters stood with them, and 
at the same time begged of (i. e. bade him beg of) the Athenians to 
come, &c. 

Cu. LVI.—a.. dvaxpivopivove—disputing, wrangling. jicav ra 
zumaduy, took the contrary course. Cf. vii. 51, a. 

b. rijg iwp. row Ki6.—the skirts of Citheron, the rugged ground 
at the foot of the mountain. Cf. ix. 19, d. 

c. ’AOnv. d.... é¢ rd mediov SC. Hicay, quod respondet pregressis 
ot piv... . avreiyovto. B. 

Cu. LVII.—a. dpyi re—To the ace ge re employed here, the 
é after zporepedyrwy two lines lower down corresponds: ef. Matth. 
Gr. Gr. § 626. 

b. wepusiyero k.T.X., was urgent with them that they should stay 
where they were, and not leave their post. S. and L. D. Cf. viii. 
60, f. xporepsdvrwy, going on before. Cf. ix. 66. 

c. Bein réxyvy—recta arte, id est, non dissimulanter et palam: think- 
ing that they were really leaving him behind. UHoogeveen on Viger, 
ii. ix. 2. Cf. ii. 161, ii. 127. de ripe icine, ix. 37. Schw. 

d. xorapoy Modéevra—This river is considered by Gail, quoted 
by B., to be a branch of the GEroe. Cf. ix. 51,6. The temple of 
the Eleusinian Ceres, probably about two miles distant from the 
Herzeum, is mentioned also in ix. 62, 65, 101. 
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Cu. LVIII.—a. Ano. Owpnca .... xaidec “Adeiew, Cf. ix. 1, 3. 
tixd—vixra, during the preceding night. Cf. ii. 36, b. 

b. bre obdévec Gpa tévrec.... tvaredexviaro. B. renders ivamedeu. 
they have shown themselves ; regarding it as simply equivalent to, 
and a repetition of, the preceding dédeZav; He therefore takes the 
two verbs as if they were but one: they have sufficiently shown that, 
among the Greeks who are men of no consideration, they themselves 
are also men of no consideration. So also Valla, unde nullius esse se 
pret, inter Grecos, et ipsos nullius pretii viros, ostenderunt. The 
version of Schw. seems better; ivaredexviaro, passive, pre ceteris 
ostentatos, -elebratos fuisse, and they have plainly shown, that, being 
worthless themselves, they have become illustrious among the Greeks, 
who are likewise worthless. tvaredexviaro—In the Ionic and Epic 
dialects ara:, dro, added to the tense root is the 3rd pl. for »ra, vro, 
instead of the periphrasis of the particip. and eva: a. very gener- 
ally in the pft. and plpft. as werei0ara. 6. not unfrequently in the 
3rd pl. opt. ¢. sometimes in the 3rd pl. imperfect ovro, the o being 
changed to «, as éGovdéaro for éBobd\ovro, Ke. riBéarat, i. 133, vii. 
119. ériBéaro, i. 119—Jelf, § 197, 4. On ovddévec, cf. Jelf, § 381, 
obs. 3. The pronouns, ovdeic and pnéeic, agree generally with the 
ves when they signify good for nothing, worthless. Cf. Arist. 

q. 158. 

¢. éxaweévtwy rovrovc, The participle éxawedyrwy here refers to 
tyiy tovn, though the structure of the sentence is suddenly changed 
to that of a genitive absolute. B. Cf. Jelf, § 710, ¢., and iii. 65, 
xexov96roc—ipoi, there quoted. On the form cvygdéare, second pers. 
plur. plusq. perf. Ion. of jew from civoda, cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 
231, and § 183, obs. i., B., when you praised men in whom you were 
conscious that there eas some worth. 

d. rd wai catappwifjca x.t.X. Before the verb atréy may be 
mentally added— ApraBaZov dé 0. cai padX. ixouttp. 7d Kai abriv Ka- 
rapp. Aa. but I more wondered at Artabazus that he should so greatly 
Sear the Lacedemonians. Cf. also Matth. Gr. Gr. § 541. B. On 
the advice given by Artabazus, cf. ix. 41, and on zodtoprnoopévove, 
about to endure a siege, v. 35,6. After rjv understand yrwyny. ~ 

Cu. LIX.—a. intiye—sc. rov voiv: se direxit s, animum attendit ; 
he turned his attention to. Schw. Cf. i. 80,d. Some render, he 
directed his course. Cf. D. p. 148. On we roddv.... siyor, cf. vi. 
116, a. 

b. we dvapracépevor tr. “EXX.—-as tf they were going to carry away 
the Greeks at the first attack. Thus a city is said dprac@jva: when 
taken by a coup de main. V. Cf. viii, 28, d. 

Cu. LX.—a. viv dy dédowrac x.r.d. Either construct with 
Schw., dédoxrac rd, lonicé pro 5, rounréoy (Zori) Hyiv rd évOcdrev, viz. * 
dyuuv. by defending ourselves as best we can to protect one another ; 
or, with Matth. Gr. Gr. § 634, 2, quoted by B., explain either 

-by repeating dédoera: before dpuvopéivovg, or consider dei to be 
implied in zounriov. 
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b. dixawt tore—Cf. viii. 137, e. ef P 2... waradeAaBnee «7. dr. bus 
if any thing has happened to you sc as to render it impossible to come 
to our aid. Cf. wm we verb iii. 42, bd. 

c. bd rov map. T. woAsuov—during the time of this present war. 
Cf. Jelf, § 639, iii. 2. Cf. ix. 58, id viera, towards night. On the 
construction of cuvoid. tpiv—éoia, cf. Jelf, 682, 2. Gore cai ravra 
icaxoveay, so that you should listen to us in this too, grant us this re- 
quest too. 

Cu. LXI.—a. dévree ody Wrote dpiOpov x. r.d. Cf. ix. 28, a., 29. 
a. The number is thus reckoned by Schw. 


Syertamy ss scusiae!) vances lel tee 
Helots . 3 : ‘ : . 35,000 


Lacedzemonians : ; gee : a Pi . 5,000 
The rest of the light-armed, one to each Lacedeemonian 5,000 
50,000 


b. ob yap... ». 7d opay. yonora, for their sacrifices gave no favour- 
able omens. Cf. vii. 134, 6., vi. 76, 5. 

c. gpdk. y. ra yéppa ot 11.—for the Persians locking their bucklers, 
Jorming a breastwork by setting them up close side by side. Schw. 
compares ix. 99, cvveddpnoay rd yéppa Epxog ogt elva, they set their 
bucklers together, so as to form a defence for them, and Il. xiii. 130, 
godtavrec ddpv Sovpi, cdxoc odes. On yéppa, cf. vii. 61, 5. 

d. riv s¢ay. ob yww—the sacrifices not turning out favourable. 
From a comparison of vii. 134, and ix. 62, we dé yp. koré tyev. guum 
vero tandem leta essent exta, it is evident that rd opdyia, 8. ra tepa, 
yéveoOa, is used without the addition of yenord, to express saeri- 
Jices turning out favourably. V. On the locality of the Hereum, 
ef. ix. 52, ¢. 

Cu. LXII.—a. ypdvy—at length. Proprie valet tempore aliquo 
preterlapso. B. ra réta per. having laid ent vrelinineasheds their 
bows, to come, that is, to close quarters. Schw. On the situation 
of the temple of Ceres, cf. ix. 57, d. 

b. t¢ b drixovro ... « of BépBapor—until they came to close quarters ; 
Sor the Barbarians, laying hold of the Greeks’ spears, (which were 
longer than their own,) tried to break them off. @opoc, cf. vii. 225, 
§ 3, the close conflict of men densely crowded together, and thrusting 
each other backwards and forwards. Schw. 

¢. advordor—lightly armed, without the omdov or large shield; as 
they carried only wicker bucklers. S.and L. Dict. Cf. the end of 
the following ch.: 1 éoO)¢ tpjpog fovea StAwy. “ Their short y ven 
and daggers were as ill fitted to make an impression on the a 
tan panoply, as their light corslets to repel the Spartan lance. Yet 
they fought bravely, though without method and order: they 
rushed forward singly (postatocovrec) or in irregular groups (ove- 
rpegouevor) and endeavoured to seize and break the enemy’s fistceds 

hirlw. in /, ii. ec. xvi. p. 346. 
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d. cogin-—skill, dexterity in the use of their arms. Cf. Aristot. 
Ethics vi. 7, onuaivovrec rv copiay i Ste dpern réxvne toriv. 

Cu. LXIII.—a. Tepe. rove dpior. ytdiovg, “ Mardonius himself, 
with the thousand horse whom he had selected from the royal 
guards, was foremost in the fight,’ &c. Thirlw. Cf. vii. 40, a., 
vii. 83, a., and viii. 113, 6., and refs. 

b. otrw b—then indeed, then at last. 32dwy, large shields. Gen. 
privative. Cf. Jelf, § 529, and note ¢. in the foregoing ch., and 
1x. 30, a. 

Cu. LXIV.—a, ’EvOaira ij re dicn rod gdvov x.7.r. Cf. viii. 114. 

b. d¢ xpdvw Borepoy.... cvviBare.... Meconviowt x.7r.r. This 
occurred in the third Messenian war. Cf. ix. 35, e. For other 
events, incidentally mentioned, which occurred after the close of 
Hdtus’ history, cf. i. 130, 6., and D. p. 29. 

¢. éy Srevuedjpy, The plains of Stenyclarus are marked by 
Miller, map to Dorians i., in the centre of Messenia, not far from 
Ithome. In the N. of Messenia. Smith’s C. D. 

Cu. LXV.—a. reiyoe rd tidwov, Cf. ix. 15, and 70. On the 
situation of the temple of Ceres, ix. 57, d. 

b. rd ipdy 7d tv "EXevoin avaxrdpiov. The temple of the Eleusinian 
Ceres appears to have been peculiarly called rd dvdkropoy s. rd 
dvaxrépuy tepdy, Or TO dvdxeov. As the tern avaxropoy or avaxrépwr 
is employed as an adjective, the substantive 7d igdy is by no means 
to be omitted with V.; who considers it to have been a marginal 
gloss, and thence to have crept into the text. B. There was also 
at Athens a temple of the Dioscuri, dvaxrec, similarly called dwdx- 
Tew OF avaxewov. V. observes that though the term dvd«ropow ts 
especially used when speaking of the temple of the Eleusinian 
Ceres, yet that it was also employed of the temples of any other ot 
the deities: referring to Eurip. Androm. 43, 1157. Iph. in Taur. 
41, 66. Troad, 15. lon, 55. Cf. Smith’s D. of A., ’Avdcetov. 

Cu. LXVI.—a. ’ApraBafoc—Cf. ix. 41, a., and refs, and on car’ 
doxac, omnino, vii. 88, b. 

is hie Karnptispévoc, bene composito ordine, i. e, apte ordinato ex- 
ercitu, instructa acie, progressus est. Schw. Lex. 

C. kara rwvTrd—oKwe dy... . omovdne txovra. in the same manner 
as they should see him disposed in regard of haste, with the same de- 
gree of haste that they should see him making. Cf. i. 30, ¢., and Jelf, 
§ 528. 

d. di0ev—as if, as he pretended. Cf. i. 59, 7., and vi. 1, a. zpo- 
reptwy, as he was going forward, ix. 57, b. sdov, Gen. of the place; 
perhaps to be explained as gen. partitive. Jelf, § 522, obs. 2. 

Cu. LXVII.—a. oi yap pnd. rév OnB. It is to be remembered 
that the greater and more influential part of the Thebans sided 
with the Medes : but not the whole of the state. Cf. ix. 86. Schw. 

Cu. LX VII1.—a, Andot re inoi—and it is plain, evident to me. 
Schw., who takes it intransitively, as also Jelf, § 359; but the com- 
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mon meaning of the verb, and it proves to me, seems quite as ap- 
plicable here. 

b. Hiprnvro—were dependent upon. Cf. i. 125, d. 

c. xpd¢e THY Tortuiwy—before, in front of the enemy. Cf. Jelf, § 
638, 1. dyytora tovea, Sc. roig Mépaac. B. 

Cu. LXIX.—a, of dygi Koprv@iovce.... ot appi Mey. The Cor- 
inthians, and their allies stationed close to them, the Megarians and 
their allies, &c. Jelf, § 436, d. B. 

b. év obdevi AGyw addovro. they perished ignobly ; so that there 
was no account made of them. So fielen diese ohne Ruhm und Ehre. 
Lange. Cf. vii.57. B. 

Cu. LXX.—a. oi & jybvovro, On the 4 here, apparently at first 
sight redundant, cf. Jelf, § 770, 1, 6. Aawed..... otk émorap. 
rayouayéev. “ A disinclination equally strong as that they felt to 
maritime warfare, was shown by the Spartans to the storming of 
walled places, rvpyouayety: for which reason they never in early 
times constructed any defences of this kind; and despised the use 
of machines, by which Archidamus, the son of Agesilaus, thought 
that man’s strength was annihilated.” Miiller, Dor. ii. p. 266. Cf. 
also Thucyd. i. 102, on the aid sent for from the Athenians during 
the siege of Ithome. Cf. also the sieges of Plateea and Pylos during 
the Bell. Pelop. ie 

b. ottrw b%)—then at last. Cf. ix. 63, d. 

c. kai hovrov, ry «.r.d. “ They, the Athenians, were the first to 
mount the wall, and forcing away the wooden defences, opened a 
breach by which their allies poured in.” Thirlw. 

d, vnov rijg ’Adéne "AOnv. &e i. 66, f. 

e. adixralov—were in distress, or dismay. Cf. Hom. Il. x. 94. 
ob pot Hrop Eumedov GAN’ aradvcrnua: sed perturbatus sum animo. 
B. “After this the Barbarians lost all hope, courage, and self- 
possession, and, like sheep crowded in a narrow fold, submitted 
without a struggle to the slaughter.” Thirlw. Cf. Arnold’s Hist. 
of Rome, iii. p. 142, the carn of Canne. “Then followed a 
butchery such as has no recorded equal, except the slaugnter of 
the Persians in their camp, when the Greeks forced it after the 
battle of Platea. Unable to fight or fly, with no quarter asked or 
given, the Romans and Italians fell before the swords of their ene- 
mies, till, when the sun set upon the field, there were left out of 
that vast multitude no more than three thousand men alive and 
unwounded ; and these fied in s ling parties, under cover of 
the darkness, and found a refuge in the neighbouring towns.” 

J. Aax. rev ix Exdprnco—i. e. of the genuine Spartans, as distinguish- 
ed from the Periceci. Cf. vi.58,¢. Plutarch, de Malign. Herodot. 
p- 872, is angry that only Lacedemonians, Tegeate, and Athenians 
are here mentioned; the two former of whom fought with the 
Barbarians, and the latter with the Thebans; and that thus the 
other states are dishonoured. It seems extraordinary to Mitford 
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that Platea is not mentioned, but perhaps the reason may be, that 
they were such close allies of the Athenians that they fought in 
the same ranks, and therefore were counted as Athenians. Cf. 
Thucyd. iii. 54, 57, 58, and Thirlw. ii. c. xvi. pp. 349, 353. 

Cu. LXXI.—a. @ dw pév oddevi x. 7. d. though by no other proof 
can I confirm it—except that they charged against the strongest point 
of the enemy's army and overcame it. mpoogéipecOa, to engage with, to 
bear down upon, cf. ix. 49,¢. Aéioyne, conversation, talk, cf. i. 153, a. 
d¢ yévorro x.r.A. On the use of the opt. here, with nouns which 
ee eaking, saying, telling, cf. Jelf, § 802, obs. 1. 

Hu. LXXIL.—a. Oey dao waddoroc—Cf. Hom. II. ii. 673. 
Nwevde, d¢ eadXiorocg dvjp id "Dov He. On the custom of 9 
down in the ranks while waiting the signal to move forwards, cf. 
ix. 52, d., and Euripides Suppl. 357, quoted by W., wap’ éxdoue 
Tjpevocg Tiwbw Néyoug Kpéovrt. 5 

Cu. LXXIIL—a. éx Shou Aew.—Acxedéwy O& rv wore kT. . So- 
phanes of the borough of Decelea, and one of those Deceleans who 
formerly performed an action that has been useful to them for ever 
after. On AexedeiOev = Aexediwy, cf. Jelf,§ 481, obs. 2. The genitival 
suffix is not unfrequently used for the regular inflected genitive, 
SO ovpavdGev, oiOev, cf. Eur. Ion. 960. B. observes that the 

article 6? is added in an explanatory force, and one too of those 

leans, or, nay too he was of those Deceleans, &c. 

b. ward ‘Edévne copidyy—for the recovery of Helen. ’Agiévac, cf. 
viii. 125, a. 

e. roiot dt Ack... . . dv Sadory aredein re x. 7.d. “This, L. observes, 
is to be understood of the Deceleans settled in Sparta. dredein, 
exemption from protection money; cf. i. 54, 6. Sophanes is men- 
tioned in vi. 93. 

d. Asxehing adxocyécOa. This is usually referred, W. observes, to 
the occupation of Decelea by Agis, (cf. Thucyd. vii. 19,) 413 8. c., 
in the 18th year of the Bell. Pelop. This passage must then have 
been, according to B.’s theory, added by Hdtus, in his old age at 
Thurii, cf. i. 131, 6., when he was (cf. D. p. 31) in his 72nd year. 
The circumstance alluded to perhaps occurred at an earlier period 
of the war: W. thinks during the first invasion of Attica, (431, B.c., 
Thucyd. ii. 10,) when Archidamus, ravaging the rest of Attica, 
possibly spared the lands of Decelea. To fortify a place and make 
it a head-quarters in war, differs greatly, W. remarks, from leaving 
it untouched. _D. refers the allusion to B. c. 413. 

Cu. LXXIV.—4. ixzimrovrec, ix rij¢ rag x.7. rd. Schw. omits 
the comma after ixzirrovrec, which he joins with é« rij¢ rakwe, rush- 
ing (upon him) out of their, the Persians’, ranks; cf. rpostatcoovrec 
in ix. 62, ¢. 

b. ix’ aonidog aici wepO. x.7.d. on his shield, which was ever re- 
volving and never at rest ; i, e. as it seems, which he kept perpetually 
whirling round and never for an instant quiet. How this was ma- 
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naged, or what advantage was to be gained thereby over the enemy, 
is hard to understand. 

Cu. LXXV.—a. repixarnuivwy ’AOny. Aiy. Cf. vii. 144, a. The 
allusion belongs to the war between Athens and Aigina shortly be- 
fore the Persian War, through fear of which they were induced to 
lay aside the enmity between them of which Hdtus often speaks. 
Cf. v. 82, seqq., vi. 49, seqq., 73, 85, seqq., 92. B. 

a EvpuB. rov ’Apy. Cf. vi. 92,93; and on dvdpa mevrdeOdoy, ix. 

é 

c. ao0. id ’Héwviv c.r.d. On the date of this, cf. v. 126, a. 

Cu. LXXVI.—a. bapavdareog—Cf. vii. 79. He commanded the 
Colchians and the Mares. : 

b. & Baoche}—Pausanias, though not actually king, but ian 
to the young king Pleistarchus, his nephew, (cf. ix. 10, and Thucyd. 
i. 132,) was commander-in-chief, and exercised all the functions of 
regal authority. Perhaps, too, the mistake was intentional on the 
woman’s part, since when one has a favour to ask, nothing is lost 
by adding a little to the dignity of the person who has the favour 
to bestow. 

c. émw—awe, reverence. Cf. viii. 143, c. 

d. ’Edép. rotct mapeovor, Referring to this, Miiller, Dor. ii. p. 127, 
remarks—* In the field the king was followed by two ephors, who 
belonged to the council of war; cf. Thucyd. iv. 15: it is probable 
that they had the chief care of the maintenance of the army, as well 
as the division of the plunder: those ephors who remained behind 
in Sparta received the booty in charge, and paid it into the public 
treasury, &c.” Cf. on the Ephors, i. 65, h., v. 39, 0., vi. 82, a. ; 

Cu. LXXVIL.—a. ix’ epyacpévoun. after all was finished, after 
the affair was over. Cf. iv. 164, and Jelf, § 634, 2, d. 

b. akwi re... . Enuioa. they confessed they deserved to be punished ; 
according to Schw. they were worthy of, i. e. they deserved, some one 
should punish them. “Illud Enméca ogéag ita accipiendum ac si 
EnuwOhvat dixisset, nempe awe (reva sive Tavoaviny, sive rove 
"EhAnvac) fnudoai odeac, quemadmodum v. gr. Grece dicitur a&é¢ 
éort Oavpdoat pro Oavpacbijva, nempe intelligendo d&to¢ éert rod rode 
avOowrouc Pavpdoat abrov. 

c. édtixov—were for following them. Cf. i. 68, f. 

d. Aaxed. dt obk twv «.r.d. Referring to this, (cf. Thucyd. v. 73,) 
Miller, Dor. ii. p. 263, observes—* The conduct of the Spartans 
in battle denotes a high and noble disposition, which rejected all 
the extremes of brutal rage: the pursuit of the enemy ceased when 
the victory was completed, and after the signal for retreat had 
been given all hostilities ceased. A little below, édiwtay, they 
banished. 

Cu. LXXVIII.—a. Adurwy 6 1ibew, This “ officious Aginetan” 
was son, Miller (Aiginett. p. 126, quoted by B.) thinks, to the 
same Pytheas whose achievements are spoken of in vii. 181, viii 
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92; the connexion being marked by the extreme hatred in both 
cases displayed against the Persians. 

b. Aiyw. ra xpéra. Aginetarum princeps, the leader of the 
iginetans. Cf. Jelf, § 382, 1, vi. 100, ¢., and the commencement 
of Xschylus’ Perse. So in Latin—*turparunt sanguine foede 
Ductores Danaum delecti, prima virorum.” Lucret. i. 80. 

c. tpyov imepguic «.r.d. a deed incomparable in greatness and 
brilliancy. D.l. 1. p. 153. Cf. viii. 116, f. 

d. od déxai.. .. roincov, but do thou also what remains in addition 
to this; do what is left in addition to what thou hast done already. 
After époiny, a few lines lower down, supply dicny, as in vi. 21. B. 

Cu. LXXIX.—a. goac yap pe ibot—for having extolled or 
magnified me. Cf. vi. 126. B. 

. b. wai ixsivorce dé ixipPovéopev. and (which) we hate too, consider 
odious even in them. On the sentiment expressed in dea pév rote 
x. tr. 4. W. aptly remarks, “Dictum laudabiliter; at quantum 
mutatus ab illo Hectore in Thucydidis lib. i. 132.” 

¢. od pévrock.t.r. See therefure that you come no more to me 
with such counsel and suggestion, and consider yourself lucky in de- 
parting unpunished. D. I. i. p. 153. On the force of this apparently 
gentle reproof, cf. viii. 143, d. 

Cu. UXXX—a. dre iévra yadkoy b40ev, as tf forsooth it were 
brass. Cf. i. 59,7. ‘ Pausanias ordered the helots to collect the 
whole of the spoil, that gods and men might receive their due. 
Much, as might be expected, was concealed by the serfs intrusted 
with this ran and the great wealth of several families in Mgina 
was commonly attributed to the gains they made, in purchasing the 
embezzled treasures, from men who were ignorant of their value, 
so as even to sell gold for brass, and were glad to get rid of them 
at any price.” Thirlw. ii. c. xvi. P 138. So it is said, that the 
Swiss, after defeating Charles the Bold of Burgundy at Granson, 
1476 A. D., mistook his vessels of silver for pewter. See Philip de 
Comines, v. 2. “The poor Swiss were mightly enriched by the 
plunder of the field; at first they did not understand the value of 
the treasures they were masters of, especially the common soldiers, 
One of the richest and most magnificent tents in the world was cut 
into a hundred pieces. There were some of them that sold several 
dishes and plates of silver for about two sols of our money, sup- 

sing they had been pewter. His great diamond, (perhaps the 
lacirest and finest in Europe,) with a large oriental pearl fixed to 
it, was taken up, viewed, put up again into the case, thrown under 
a waggon, taken up again by the same soldier, and after all offered 
to a priest for a florin, who bought it, and sent it to the chief 
magistrate of that country, who returned him three francs as a 
sufficient reward. They also took three very rich jewels called the 
Three Brothers, another large ruby called la Hotte, and another 
called the Ball of Flanders, which were the fairest and richest in 
the world; besides a prodigious quantity of other moveables, which 
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has since taught them what fine things may be purchased for 
money, &c.” 

Cu. LXXXI.—a. dexarny ikedévrec—setting apart a tenth. Cf. 
iv. 161, 6. B. remarks that we are not to suppose that but one 
tithe was set apart, as L. conceives, for the three deities together ; 
but that each had his tenth selected, out of which his i 
offering was constructed. I think, however, that it may be fairl 
objected that the tithes must have been paid in an odd way, if 
three tenths of the whole spoil made no more than the tripod and 
the 2 statues. L. therefore appears to me to be right. 

b. 6 rpimovg x... “ This tripod was seized and melted down by 
the Phocians in the Sacred War. Cf. Thucyd. i. 132, Diodor. xi. 
33,.and Pausanias x. 13,§5. The three-headed brazen serpent 
certainly existed in the time of Pausanias, and is supposed by man. 
to be the monument still to be seen at Constantinople; thoug 
that is not properly a three-headed serpent, but a column of three 
distinct serpents twisted together. The statue of Jupiter at 
Olympia is described by Pausanias, v. 23. W. That the three- 
headed serpent ts the Constantinopolitan monument, appears to be 
the opinion of Thirlw. ii. c. xvi. p. 349; “an offering which out- 
lasted not only the temple in which it was placed, and the worship 
of the god to whom it was dedicated, but the liberty of Greece, and 
the power which crushed it.” Cf. Gibbon, D. and F. c. xvii. “The 
circus, or hippodrome, was a stately building about 400 paces in 
length, and 100 in breadth. The space between the two mete or 
goals was filled with statues and obelisks; and we may still remark 
a very singular rs eae of antiquity ; the bodies of three serpents, 
twisted into one pillar of brass. Their triple heads had once sup- 
ported the golden tripod, which, after the defeat of Xerxes, was 
consecrated in the temple of Delphi by the victorious Greeks.” In 
a note Gibbon adds, that, “the Pagan Zosimus agrees with the 
three ecclesiastical historians, Eusebius, Socrates, and Sozomen, 
that the sacred ornaments of the temple of Delphi were removed 
to Constantinople by the order of Constantine, and among these 
the serpentine pillar of the hipprodrome is particularly mentioned. 
All the European travellers who have visited Constantinople, from 
Buondelmonte to Pococke, describe it in the same place, and almost 
in the same manner; the differences between them are occasioned 
only by the injuries which it has sustained from the Turks. Ma- 
homet the Second broke the under-jaw of one of the serpents with 
a stroke of his battle-axe.” See also Smith’s D. of A., 7’rzpos, where 
it is figured. 

c. wavra déxa—ten of each kind, ten of every thing. Cf. i. 50, a 
mavra rooxitua. This passage is referred to by Miiller, ii. p. 111, 
who remarks that “in later times it appears that a third of the 
booty fell to the king.” Hence we may conclude too, that the use 
of gold and silver, though interdicted to the rest of the Spartans, 
was not so to the kings. B. 
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Cu. LXXXII.—a. iw roddédv 7d piooy, the difference between 
them was great. Cf. i. 126, 0: dé pac. «.r-d. that the difference be- 
tween them was great, and Eurip. Alcest. 914, oto: modi yap ré 
pécov. W. The line above, ivi yédwrt, for a joke. Jelf, § 634, 3, a. 

b. d¢ rouvie.... obrw difupiy x. r.A.-—* who, with such instru- 
ments of luxury at his command, had come to rob the Greeks of 
their scanty store.” Thirlw. The word diZupic, wretched, sorry, is 
Homeric; cf. Il. i. 417, Odyss. iii. 95, &e. B. 

Cu. LXXXIII.—a. Ojxa¢g xpvcot—money-chests, S. and L. D., 
boxes, chests full of gold. B. So also D. J. 1. p. 154. 

b. igdvn d¢.... borepoy ert Tovrwy, réye.t.r. This conjecture 
of V., instead of ézi rovréwy ray vexpwv, (among or in the case of these 
corpses, when, &c.,) is adopted by B., who considers the other read- 
ing and the sense to be inexplicable—then, afterwards, when the 
corpses became peeled of their flesh, was seen, viz. what we are told of 
the skull of one soitd bone without any suture. Other instances of 
similar conformations of the skull, and of the teeth, such as Pyrrhus 
is said to have had, may be found in L.’s note on this passage. 

Ca. LXXXIV.—a. tyes & ra garw rai A. but the report goes 
that Dionysophanes buried Mardonius. Cf. S. and L. D. and v. 66, 
bore Aéyov Exe, quoted by B. 

Cu. LXXXV.—a. ivOa pév rode iptvac Zavay, “ They, the Spar- 
tans, raised three barrows over their dead: one for the officers, 
among whom we read the name of Amompharetus; the rest of the 
Spartans were buried under another, and the helots under a third: 
similar barrows marked the common graves in which the other 
cities collected their slain.” Thirlw. ii. c. xvi. p. 350. V.’s con- 
jecture of ipévac or eipévac for ipéag is adopted by all the comment- 
ators. Thirlw. further observes in a note that “this,” viz. that the 
officers are intended, “ seems to be the meaning of our author, if we 
adopt the reading sipévec for ipéec, which manifestly cannot stand. 
But in this case the term {py)y, or eipyy, is here employed in a very 
different sense from that described by Plut. Lyc. 17, where it must 
be observed that the words odrog 6 sipry dpyes rév droreraypéivwr iy 
raic payatc, refer, not as Manso, Sparta i. p. 344, understood them, 
to real battles, but to the exercises of the youths. If ipévec is the 
true reading, it must be supposed that the eipjy was the name 
given, not to all the youths past twenty, but only to those who 
commanded the rest. This might be a regular step to rank in the 
army. But all this is very uncertain, and there seems to be less 
difficulty in the conjecture irziec.” It is well known that at Sparta 
the young man from the age of eighteen to twenty was called ped- 
Asipny, and at twenty began to be called eipnv, and that from both 
these periods he exercised a direct influence over his juniors in 
their several classes. H. P. A. § 26. “The term ipavec is explained 
by Hesychius as dpyovrec, duixovrec, and sipnydfa, to mean xcparé, 
and this a ere to be the original meaning of the word. Amom- 
pharetus, Callicrates, &c., the ipéveg is: Herod. ix. 85, were cer- 
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tainly not youths, but commanders: particularly Amompharetus 
was lochagus of the Pitanatan lochus,” Miller, Dor. ii, p. 315, 
note. So also Smith’s D. of A., Eipn». 

b. rj damecroi—at their absence from the battle. Cf. i. 85, 3. 
“ Many had lost no lives, or only in the skirmishes that preceded 
the decisive conflict. Yet, as the absence of their troops from the 
battle was involuntary, as all had borne a part in the danger, in the 
toil, in the purpose, which it fell to the lot of a few to effect, they 
cannot justly be charged with vanity or falsehood, if, as Hdtus as- 
serts, they raised some cenotaphs by the side of the sepulchres of 
their more fortunate allies.” Thirlw.in J. The battle of Platea 
was fought, according to the Oxfd. Chron. Tables, Sept. 25, 479 3. 
c. According to others, Sept. 22. 

c. rodteavov—Cf. viii. 136, ¢., and vi. 57, e. 

Cu. LXXXVI.—a, Tynyevidny—Cf, ix. 36. ’Arrayivory. Cf. ix. 
15. doxnyérau, i. Gg. dpxovrec—ava mowroue, inter primos 8. principes, 
Cf Vigen p. 575. B. | tole > 

b. ovrw dn—Cf. ix. 63, 0. 

Cu. LXXXVII.—a. wriw py) dvardjoy, (Sc. caxd,) from ava- 
wipwrnm. Cf. v. 4, vi. 12. Schw. let not the land of Beotia fill up 
the measure of, continue to suffer, more evils on our account. 

b. modoxnua—a pretext ; cf. iv. 167, b. B. of their real intention 
ts to extort money under the pretext of demanding that we be given up, 
let us give it them from the treasury of the state; for with the state, 
too, did we take part with the Medes, and not by ourselves alone. 

Cu. LXXXVIIL.—a. xaidag oid ety. perarioue. Cf. Cicero, N. 
D. iii, 38. “Ferret ne civitas ulla latorem istius modi legis, ut 
condemnaretur filius aut nepos, si pater aut avus deliquisset.” W. 
Cf. also Deut. xxiv. 16, and Ezek. xviii. 20, quoted by L. “The 
soul that sinneth it shall die. The son shall not bear the iniquity 
of the father; neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the 
son,” &c. 

b. 6 8, we mwapétaBe x.7.rX. “But Pausanias foreseeing this 
danger, frustrated their hopes by an arbitrary step, the first indica- 
tion that appears of his imperious character: he dismissed the 
forces of his allies, and carried his prisoners to Corinth, where he 
put them to death, it seems, without any form of trial.” Thirlw. in 7. 

Cu. LXXXIX.—a, 6 kara wédag «. r.4.—who is following hard 
after me, and may soon be expected. Cf. v. 98, a. 

b. ob yap .... é¢xpdvov... . werapednoa—for you shall never here- 
after have to regret doing so ; i. e. you shall have cause hereafter to 
rejoice that you did so. ig xpdvov, in posterum., Cf. iii. 72, 5. 

Cc. Thy peosy. rapv. ric 6dov—taking the shortest cut by the inland 
country ; striking through the interior, 8S. and L. D., or, perhaps, 
simply, taking his road through the inland country. B. 

d. Awe svordvrac—worn out with, having struggled (in vain) 
against, hunger. Cf. vii. 170, c. “It seems that Alexander of 
Macedon also fell upon his allies in their retreat, and that he was 
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rewarded either for this or his former services by the Athenian 
franchise.” Thirlw, in. /. 

Cu. XC.—a. Tic d& abrije jyip. Cf. ix. 85,b. Mycale, a city 
and promontory of Ionia, opposite the island Samos, from which 
it is separated by a strait not quite a mile in width. Cf. also i. 
148, vi. 16, vii. 80. Mt Mycale, C. S. Maria, (Smith’s C. D., ef. 
Arrowsmith, Eton G. c. 19, p. 474,) is no more than a continuation 
of Mt Messogis, Kestaneh, a chain that runs along the right bank 
of the Meander. B. 

b. imedy yap iv 79 Andy x.7-rA. Cf. viii. 130—132. Schw. 

C. Tupdvvov Osopyo..... rov karéor. ket... Cf. viii. 85. V~. 


b. ire kXyddvoc x. 7.d. Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 632, 6, on the com- 
bination in one proposition of two modes of construction which 
are in sense the same. 

c. Aéxopat x.t.d., I accept the omen, to wit, the name Hegistratus, 
i, e. leader of an army. A similar presage occurred to Augustus at 
Actium: a man called Eutyches, fortunate, drove an ass named 
Nicon, victory, past the army. From the same superstition the 
ancients, when commencing any affair of importance, took par- 
ticular care to choose those as their attendants, who had lucky 
names. Cf. Tacitus, Histor. iv. 53, on Vespasian’s conduct when 
undertaking the dedication of the Capitol, W. Cf. also Smith’s 
D. of A., Divinatio. 

Cu. XCII.—a, kai rd tpyor xpociye. sermont rem ipsam adjecit. s. 
rem ipsam prestitit. Schw., proceeded to carry the thing into effect. 
* toyov pomye, intransitive, the business proceeded. Cf. S. and 


b. teaddpéovro, sacrificed with favourable omens, sacrificed and 
found the omens propitious. Cf. vil. 134, d. 

¢. 'Amo\dwv. rij év “lov. wotzp. To distinguish it from other 
towns of the same name, of which there were 10 altogether, cf. 
Apollonia, Smith’s C. D. The one here meant is Pollina, in 
Illyria, on the Aous, the Viosa. It was a settlement of Corinth. 
Cf. Mill. Dor. ii. p. 162. 

Cu. XCIII.—a. ipa ipriov rpdéBara, cattle sacred to the Sun. B. 
confines the sense of zpéBara here to oxen, from a comparison of 
i. 133, note ¢., and ii. 41; as Hdtus would probably have written 
ra \exrad rév rpdBarwy, had he intended sheep and goats; he adds 
also that oxen had reference to the worship of the sun, to which 
also, as having committed some offence against that deity, the 
punishment of Evenius may be supposed to refer. To me B.’s view 
seems erroneous: it is not likely that 60 oren would have been 
slain by wolves while he slept; nor can one imagine how he 
could suppose it possible to replace so many oxen without being 
noticed. Again, is otre wpéBarad ogi érure to be confined to 
oxen ? 
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b. xaraxosnoavroe tH dvd. having slept out his watch, havi 
his watch through. Cf. vil 134, ny ” nf: 

c. eye ovyp—hoe ipsum (ovium necem) clam s. tacite tenuit. Schw. 

d. obre mpdBarad ope Erucre x.t.r. Cf. iii. 65, the imprecation of 
Cambyses. B. 

e. mpégavra dé x.7.d. and it was foreshown or explained to them. 
On zpogirag, cf. viii. 36, d. 

f. abrot yap «.7.d. for they (the gods) had stirred up the wolves— 
had set the wolves upon them. “ Loquuntur prophete sed uterque 
dei nomine cujus propheta est, adroit igitur intelliguntur Jupiter 
Dodoneus et Apollo Delphicus.” Schw. 

g- déow roatrny riyv x.7.d. such a present as many men would 
pronounce him happy for having. 

Cu. XCIV.—a. axdpp. rome. Cf. ix. 45, a.; and on brayorrec, 
viii. 106, ec. On caréBatvoy cvddvz. i. 90, d. 

b. dbo KANpovg K.7.X. Miller, Dor. ii, bk. iii. c. 9, p. 162, (quoted 
by B.,) referring to this passage, observes, “ Apollonia kept the 
nearest to the original colonial constitution, upon which its 
for justice is probably founded. The government remained almost 
exclusively in the’ hands of the noble families and descendants of 
the first colonists, to whom the /arge estates doubtless belo ? 

c. tugvrov pavrixyy—a divinely implanted (or inborn, innate) spirit 
of divination. Cf. Hom. Odyss, xxii- 348, Ocdc dé pot év gpeciv oipag 
Tavroiac rire Wess. 

Cu. XCV.—a, imar. rod Einy. obvéparoc, usurping, assuming, 
the name of Evenius. Cf. iii. 63, a., 67. 

b. tekapBave iwi rhv ‘EX. x. t.d. he contracted to do work, viz. 
divination. S.and L. D. Lit. he took it in from others to do, as 
we say, “to take in needlework,” and the like. émi ray “EAA. 
is, simply, over Greece. 

Cu. XCVI.—a. wg txaddkpnoe, when the sacrifices proved pro- 
pitious. Cf, vii. 134, bd. 

b. ro ‘Hpatov—Cf. iii. 60, c. ; 

c. ob yap dy tox. op. sivat. The force of the particle dy in this 
sentence is to express that something may be clearly inferred from 
the preceding circumstances. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 625. 

d. ixd viv melov orpardy—under the shelter of their land forces. 
On Tigranes, cf. vii. 62, ix. 102. B. 

@. Konogiyerov. Cf. v. 124, d. 

Cu. XCVII.—a. Taiswva—The Geson, near Mycale, is men- 
tioned in Atheneus, vi. p. 311. The Scolopois is not mentioned 
by any other author, but it appears, by this passage, to have joined 
the Geson, not far from its mouth. Schw. 

b. Neitew r@ K6d. Cf. i. 142, b., and v. 65, c. Similar Ionic 
forms to xriwric¢ are found principally in Callimachus, who uses 
apraxric, dweric, yedacric, pacric, ddnric, oisrevrbc. In v. 6, oc- 
curs Ayioric, and in Hesychius, gpacrig, drodacrig, &c. B. _ 

c. wapeccetdaro. 3rd.pers. plur. plusquam perf. pass. lonic for 
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mapecksvacpivor ijoav from mapackevdZw. It occurs also in ix. 100. 

Cf. Jelf, § 197, 4, and 218, obs. 10. Cf. on zodopenodpevor, about to 

be besieged, or attacked, v. 35,6. imdreyspevor, reflecting, thinking 
. B. Cf. v. 30, 0d. 

Cu. XCVIII.—a. droBa0pac—landing-planks, gangways, from 
the ship to the shore, (cf. Thucyd. vi. 12, where Brasidas éydpe 
éxt rijv axoBa0pay, when intending to land,) and for boarding an 
enemy. A similar machine, invented by the Romans ‘to enable 
them to board the Carthaginian vessels, before the sea-fight of 
Myle, 260 B. c., is spoken of in Arnold’s Hist. of Rome, ii. p. 575. 
“ For this purpose, viz. to decide the battle by boarding, they con- 
trived in each ship what may be called a long draw-bridge, 36 feet 
long by 4 wide, with a low parapet on each side of it. This bridge 
was attached by a hole at one end of it to a mast 24 feet high, 
erected on the ship’s prow, and the hole was large and oblong, so 
that the bridge not only played freely all round the mast, but could 
be drawn up so as to lie close and almost parallel to it, the end of 
it being hoisted by a rope passing through a block at the mast- 
head. Playing freely round the mast, and steered by ‘the rope 
above-mentioned, the bridge was let fall upon an enemy’s ship, on 
whatever quarter she approached; and as a ship’s beak wag com- 
monly her only weapon, an enemy ventured without fear close to 
her broadside or her stern, as if she was there defenceless. When 
the bridge fell, a strong iron spike fixed at the bottom of it was 
driven home by the mere weight of the fall into the deck of the. 
enemy’s ship, and held it fast; and then the soldiers, in two files, 
rushed along it by an inclined plane down upon the deck of the 
enemy, their large shields and the parapet of the bridge together 
completely sheltering their flanks from the enemy’s missiles, while 
the two file leaders ‘held their shields in front of them, and so 
covered the bridge lengthways.” See also the plate in Smith’s 
D. of A., Pons. 

b. vijac dvehxvopivac—Cf. vii. 59, where the ships of Xerxes are 
drawn up on the shore of Doriscus to be careened. rapaexpisévov 
x. t.d, drawn up (in battle-array) along the shore. Cf. viii. 70, a. 

¢. bd enpveoc—by proclamation of a herald, or, by the voice of a 
herald. rob cvvOjparoc, the watchword. On the similar device of 
Themistocles at Artemisium, ef. viii. 22. 

d, aricrove roict"EXX. mistrustful of or towards the Greeks. Cf. 
i. 8, c. Perhaps also in an active sense in Aischyl. Agam. 413, 
dmoroc apepévay ideiv,? distrusting that he sees her gone; cf. Lin- 
wood’s Lex. So in Thucydides aézpaxroc, not accomplishing his pur- 

e; and in Sophocles déeperog, dkeXavoroc, &c. &e. 

Cu, XCIX.—a. raiira iroOepivov, when he had given this sug- 
gestion, viz. to the Ionians. B. 

b. ixovoncavreg.... Td “EX. dpov. ...s rd dda. suspecting that 
the Samians held the same sentiments as the Greeks, i. e. took the 
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Greek side, they deprive them of their arms. Cf. ra ‘EN\jvwv gpov. 
vii. 102, ¢., quoted by B. So ra Tepcétwy goovieev. 

¢C. Aucdpevor. having ransomed. On the common rate of ransom 
among the Greeks, cf. v. 77, c. On d0ev, as they pretended, cf. 
i. 59, 2. 

d, rota cai xateddxeoy x. r..—against whom they entertained the 
idea that they would attempt some revolutionary movement, roim, dat. 
incommodi. The verb caradoxeiy in other passages of Hdtus (as in 
i, 22, 79, 111, iii. 27, vi. 16, viii. 69, ix. 57, collected by B.) when 
put absolutely, or with an accusative and infinitive, or with an ac- 
cusative only, has nearly the same force as the simple verb Jdoxety, 
existimare. Here the card adds its force, so that the verb signifies 
to form an opinion against one, i. e. to condemn, or, at least, to suspect, 
When thus used it might seem to require a genitive case; but 
Hdtus, instead of carayeday ride and xaraxpivey revdc, SAYS cara- 
yeday ri, iii. 37, 38, &c.; and caraxpivew rwi, vii. 146. So here 
karadoxeiv revi. Cf. Jelf, § 629, obs. veoypdv roueiv, to make a disturb- 
ance, to attempt an insurrection or a revolutionary movement, occurs 
also, as B. notes, in iv. 201, and ix. 104. So veoypoty in v. 19. 

€. cvvedip. ra yippak.r.rX. Cf. ix. 61, ¢. 

Cu.,C.—a. rapeoxevadaro—Cf. ix. 97, e. 

b. 4 dé oyun x.7-X. Long (Summary of Hdtus, p. 129) observes 
that the exact meaning of ¢jun, and the synonymous term «Ando 
in the following ch., may be doubtful. He appears inclined to 
take it of ‘a supernatural voice.” See S.and L. D., ¢jun. By B., 
Thirlw., &c., it is understood of “arumour or report.” It is su 
posed by Diodorus Sic. xi. 35, and by Polyznus, Stratagem. i. 33, 
with more probability, that the report of the victory at Plateea was 
purposely spread by Leotychides, who really could not have known 
it, for the purpose of animating his troops. V. The contrary 
opinion, viz. that there is no reason for doubting the narration of 
Hdtus, is held by B. Cf. Thirlw. ii. c. xvi. p. 358. 

c. Tig abrijc yuéone cvpmemrotonc—In this sentence if the word 
abrij¢ Were omitted, the sense, viz. the day (of the two battles) coin- 
ciding, would be quite clear; yet it is better to retain airijc, the same 
day (of the two engagements) coinciding, i. e. the two engagements 
falling out on the same day, than with W. to alter the text to rij¢ 
abrijc Hipne, ovprimrovroc row... . Tpwparoc. Schw. 

Cu. Cl.—a. zap’ abrd rd Any. Cf. ix. 57, 62. B. 

b. dp0ic ot %) OHun ovv. EOovea. the rumour that came to them 
turned out correctly, i.e. to be true, Recte iis accidit fama adveniens, 
s. recte tis fama enunciavit. B, 

c. pvc te row abrov, On the 3rd day of the Attic month Boedro- 
mion, according to Plutarch, Life of Camillus, c. xix. W. Cf. also 
ix. 85, b. epi deidnv, in the line above, in the afternoon ; (T aprés 
midi. L.) Cf. S. and L, D., Asidn. It occurs also in ii. 173, vii. 
223, viii. 9. B. : 
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d. un mepi Map. mraicg 4 ‘Edd. lest Mardonius should prove o 
stumbling-block to Greece, i.e. lest Greece should meet a disaster at 
the hands of Mardonius. Cf. Thucyd. vi. 33, xav wept ogiow abroig 
rd mrEiw rraiwow, even if they should miscarry mostly through their 
own blunders ; and in Thucyd. i. 69, epi air@ ... - opadévra, ruined 
by his own fault, 1 edpdav, cf. preceding ch. note 8. 

Cu. CII.—a, rotot mpocexéot x. 7.d. with those who were drawn up 
next them ; to wit, the troops of Corinth, Sicyon, and Troezen, see 
infra in this same ch., composing about half of the army. Thirlw. 
in 7. The Athenians were under the command of Xanthippus, s. 
of Ariphron, 

b. ert xui Oy tudyovro. In this sentence Schw., B., and others are 
agreed that instead of ére we should read #én, or entirely omit it, as 
having crept into the text from the preceding éripw. 

€. ovdéy Ehavcov tiyov—had none the worst of it, were not inferior. 
Cf, ix. 70, rAéor styov, had the best of it. pyou eiyovro, applied them- 
selves to the task wn hand, or, applied themselves to the combat. Cf. 
also viii. 11, and ii. 121, § 1. 

d. war’ ddiyoug yevopevor, cf. viii. 113, ¢. roto aisi... . ioni- 
mrovat, with those who in succession kept rushing in. Cf. row aisi 
Bac. ii. 98, a. 

e. “Apratyrec wai I@apirpne, Cf. viii. 130. On Mardontes, ef. vii. 
80, viii. 130. On Tigranes, vii. 62, ix. 96. B. 

Cu. CIII.—a. ra Aoirad ovvdexsipitor. assisted in finishing what 
remained. “The arrival of the Spartans decided the conflict, and 
put them to a total rout.” Thirlw. in /. ii. c. xvi. p. 359. dar 
patonpévor ra Orda, having been deprived of their arms. Cf. ix. 99, b. 

b. we eWov ... . Erepadkéia tiv paynv—as soon as ever they first saw 
the battle becoming inclined to one side, &c. So Thirlw. “as soon 
as they saw the battle begin to turn.” S, and L. D. renders ér. pay 
here anceps pugna, which does not appear to me to hit the meaning, 
as I infer from the introduction of y:voyévny, and from the general 
notion the sentence seems to convey; that they waited to see how 
the battle would go, and when they saw the victory inclining to 
the Greeks, then they interfered. Cf. Aischyl. Perse, 950, quoted 
by W., ‘lévwy vaigpacrog "Apne érepadkne x. Tr. X. 

Cu. CLV.—a. rpoceréraxro.... Dep. rag duddoue—Instead of under- 
standing, as W. suggests, zpdc before rév Mepcéwy, or else consider- 
ing that the genitive depends upon the preposition in composition, 
Schw. connects rd¢ diddove rv Il. the passes of the Persians, the 
passes by which the Persians could retreat. 

b. rt veoxpoy rotor. Cf. ix. 99, d. 

c. Gag Te Karnysopevor ogt x.t.X. “The Milesians, instead of 
guiding them to the summit, led them inte tracks which brought 
them upon the enemy, and themselves joined in destroying them.” 
Thirlw. in 2. 

d. ro debrepov “Iwvin.... axéorn. Cf. on the date &c., i. 92, a. 

Cu. CV.—a. wayxpadrioy wae WV  caaci practised the pancratium, 
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signifying that he cultivated it successfully. The pesealiies united 
both boxing and wrestling, and was one of the heavy gymnastics. 
See Smith’s D. of A., Pancratium. 

b. Kapvoriowt, Cf. viii. 112, 5. Teomorg, cf. viii. 7, a. This war 
between the Athenians and Carystians appears to be that en 
of by Thucydides, i. 98, just before the revolt of Naxos and after 
the reduction of Scyros; and therefore, probably, in 467 B. c. B. 
If this idea be correct, and terepoy rovréwy, too, would lead us to 
infer that this war occurred after the close of the Persian, it falls 
of course after the date when Hdtus’ narrative breaks off; and 
would be, in the theory of those who maintain Hdtus’ Olympic 
recitation, one of the passages added after the body of his work 
was completed. For a list of the allusions to events after the takin 
of Sestos, 478 B. c., cf. i. 130, b. It is not noticed in D.’s Chrono 
Table, p. 28, seqq., nor by Long in the Table annexed to his 
Summary. 

Cu. CVI.—a. xarepydoavro—made an end of, slew. Cf. i. 24. 
bred. iiivrov karepydcacOa, he promised he would make away with 
himself, and so v. 20, dtepyaZeoOa. B. - 

b. xepi dvacrdoe rijc 'Iwvine, about removing the inhabitants from 
Ionia, viz. into some other country, such as Greece, where they 
might be safe from the Persians, and there assigning them lands. 
So below; otw edxee Iwviny yevioOa dvadcraroy, non placuit Lonie 
sedes relinquere, incolis in aliam terram translatis, patrie@ solo motis. 
Schw. Lex., quoted by B. Hdtus is not here spent of a violent 
removal from one’s native country, (dvaordoroug mouty, cf. iv. 
and ii. 104, a.,) but of a voluntary transmigration. Cf. vii. 118. 
But ra éurépia 2avacrheavrag is to be understood of a violent seizure, 
and transplantation of the inhabitants of those maritime towns which 
had sided with the Persians. Cf. i. 155, vii. 170. The remark 
of Blomfield, Glossary, Aisch. Perse, 42, is worthy of note, that in 
the catalogue of the Persian forces Aischylus makes no mention of 
the Ionians, from an unwillingness to cast blame upon those who 
were colonists of the Athenians, and towards whom they were 
well disposed. B. %«y—rij¢ ‘EAAddoc. Gen. of Position. Cf. ii. 
43, a., and Jelf, § 527. 

c. “lévwv rpocaricba, Lon. for rpoxabijoOat from zpoxdOnuat, pro- 
ae perfect of rpocaéZouat, to defend or protect the Ionians. Cf. 

atth. Gr. Gr. § 575, and viii. 36. A few lines below, "Iwvac obdepiny 
.... dradddiay, they had no expectation that the Ionians would get 
off with impunity from the Persians. 

d, Wsdorovynsiwy ... . rotate év rédet Eovo1—to those in office among 
the Peloponnesians, the Peloponnesian commanders. Cf. iii. 18, 6. 

e. od TleXorovynciom.... Bovredev. Instead of the dative, 
Schw. conjectures the accus. IeXorovvnsiovg: others would under- 
stand ody, nor that they (the Athenians) should deliberate with the 
Peloponnesians ; or, tv, coram Peloponnesiis. It is better with B. 
to understand from the foregoing sentence, yevéc@a: before Mshorov- 
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ynciow, nor that tt should fall or be permitted to the Peloponnesians, 
&c.; or else supply dotiva, the Athenians did not think tt right to 
give an opportunity to the Peloponnesians to interfere in the manage- 
ment of their colonies. 

FS. avrirevévrwy 8 rovriwy x.7r. dr. “ Their allies readily dropped 
the scheme, which perhaps they had scarcely meditated in earnest, 
and it was agreed that the continental Ionians should be left to 
make the best terms they could with the Persians, but that Chios, 
Lesbos, and Samos, and the other islands of the Augean, should be 
solemnly admitted into the Greek confederacy, and should bind 
‘themselves never to abandon it.” Thirlw. in J. ii. e. xvi. p. 359. 

Cu. CVII.—a. Masiorne, Cf. vii. 82. Pott. Etymolog. Forsch. 
P: 36, considers Masista in the Zendic tongue equivalent to péy:oroe: 

ence the Greeks naturally called Maviorwc, Maxiortog, ix. 20; the 
word being a superlative, like iiiorwe¢, ix. 97, Mnxoredc, and other _ 
appellatives of the same kind, Maximus, Maximinus, Maximianus. 

is agrees with what is said of the stature of the Persian in ix. 25. B. 

b. rowatra orparnyncavra, for having played the commander in such 
a fashion, viz. so ili, On Baow\éoc olkoy, ef. v. 31, a. 

e. dévvog piytoréc tort.—is the greatest reproach. Cf. Soph. Ajax, 
243, cand devvdfwr pial’ x.r.r. This last affront, as the Persians ~ 
considered it, is also alluded to in ix. 20. Cf. Virg. Ain. ix. 617, 
“QO vere Phrygie, neque enim Phryges.” W. 

d. apratea pécor, seizes him round the waist, Cf. Terence, Adelphi. 
iii. 2, 18, “sublimem medium arriperem, et capite pronum in terram 
statuerem,” and Aristoph. Eq. 1359, ”"Apac peréiwpov sic rd BapaPpov 

Badrw. 
oe, cai did rovro.... Hoge Kid. ddvrog Baoidfjoc. Instances of 
similar gifts occur in vi. 41, a., cf. vii. 104, d., where see refs to H. 
See particularly Pers. ch. ii. p. 267, seqq. See also viii. 85, c. on 
the Euergete of the Persians. 

Cu. CVIII.—a. joa—rijg yuvaiie, ef. Jelf, § 498. Causal Gen. 
we dé ol... . KaTepyacPijva, when she could not be overcome by his 
messages or persuasions. Before idévaro sub. % yuvy. ot rporéurovre 
refer to Xerxes. zporéurey, to send persons to solicit a woman’s 
affection. So zpoceveyceiv M6yove by Xenophon, and zepay by Lucian, 
Valck. ard B. On the story that follows, see the remarks in H.’s 
Pers. ch. ii. p. 256, seqq.,on the economy of the Royal Harem, and 
ef. what is thence quoted in vii. 3, ¢. 

b. xpopnOcbpevoc.... Tv yuvaixa x.7.d., out of respect to his 
brother Masistes; and this same thing (viz. the knowledge that 
Xerxes had this feeling) influenced the lady also; for she was well 
aware that she would not meet with violence. Cf. Jelf, § 681, 6. 
Participle as the completion of the verbal notion. The nom. gai oe 
is sometimes found with future notions where we should use the 
infinitive, when the future may be paraphrased by pé\d\w, and ex- 
presses the present fact or certainty that something is about to 
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happen. Hence the participle refers to some present conviction 
or intention with regard to something future. 

c. ipydpevoc rHv GdAwy, shut out from all other methods of hn 
dure, B. or £ ape | rom, giving over every other means. Schw. 
mpnocea, he plans, endeavours to bring about. Aapsiy. Dat. Commodi. 
Cf. Jelf, § 598. 

d. ic Sovca. Cf. iii. 68, 5. 

e. Hyayero....7v yuvaica, he brought the lady into his own palace, 
for, i. e. as a wife for, Darius; cf. i. 34, dyerat piv rp wasdi yuvaira, 
brings into the house a wife for his son, in reference to the father 
contracting an alliance for the son and bringing the lady home to 
the paternal mansion, whence the newly-married couple would 


afterwards remove. So i. 69, yuvaica.... dyecOa ic ra oixia, and 
in iv. 78. In the next line diapenbaperoc, changing, altering. triyyave, 
got possession of. 


Cu. CIX.—a. "Apnorpic 4 Ziptew yur), Prideaux, Conn. sub. an. 
477 8. c., after recounting the substance of the foregoing and fol- 
lowing chapters, says, “and in relating of this I have been the 
more particular, because several, viz. Scaliger and his followers, 
having been of opinion, by reason of the similitude that is between 
the names of Hamestris and Esther, that Xerxes was the Ahasuerus 
and Hamestris the Esther mentioned in Scripture, it may from 
hence (that is, from a recital of her cruelties) appear, how im- 
possible it is that a woman of so vile and abominable a cha- 
racter as Hamestris was, could ever have been that queen of 
Persia, who, by the name of Esther, is so renowned in holy writ,” 
&e. Further on, sub. an. 465 8. c., “ It appears from Hdtus that 
Xerxes had a son by Hamestris, who was marriageable, and there- 
fore it is impossible she (Hamestris) could be Esther; for Esther 
was not married to Ahasuerus till the seventh year of his reign, 
Esther ii. 16, nor could possibly have been taken into his bed 
sooner than two years before—and therefore the sixth year was the 
soonest she could have a son by him. Besides, Artaxerxes, the 
third son of Hamestris, cf. Diod. Sic. ii., being grown up to the 
state of a man at the death of his father, which ne ey in the 
twenty-first of his reign, he must have been born before the sixth 
year of his reign. All which put together, do sufficiently prove, 

ow much soever the names Esther and Hamestris may be alike, 
the persons could not be the same.” Prideaux then on to 
prove, against Usher and Scaliger, that without doubt the Ahasu- 
erus of the book of Esther is Artaxerxes Longimanus. Cf. vii. 3, 
c., and refs given to H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 256, seqq. 
 —«b. rp dt waxdc yap x.r.d., but she, for it was fated that calamity 
should befall her and all her house, (or, her, household and all,) there- 
fore said to Xerxes, &c. rj refers to Artaynte. Cf. Jelf, § 786, obs. 
6. Tao, Explanatory force. The two clauses are often so com- 
pressed together, that the subject of the former is placed in the 
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latter, and even follows the government thereof; as here, rj (# 
SC.) dé kaxdc yap ee x.7.rX. Cf. iv. 200, a., i. 24, d. 

€. mavroiog éyévero x.t.., Nihil non tentavit, quo efficeret ut non 
daret. Jelf, § 690, 1. Cf. vii. 10, § 3, d., iii. 124, a. 

d. pH warexaloboy «.r-X.—lest he should be discovered in his in- 
trigue by Amestris, who had even already guessed what was going on. 
Instead of the dative, Gaisford reads the nominative, (cf. Jelf, § 
707, ¢c.,) and Schw. the genitive of the participle. %didov—was for 
giving, was ready to give. Cf. Jelf, § 398, 2. 

Cu. CX.—a. guddtaca .... deirvov rporiOipevov—waiting for the 
day when her husband Xerxes should hold the royal feast. Cf. on 
the regard for the birthday among the Persians, i. 133, a. Among 
the Romans similarly the emperor’s birthday was celebrated by 
the ludi Natalitii. B. 

b. tiv Kepadsyv cparac—anoints his head. But in iv. 73, opn- 
odpevor rig Kepadrdc, having washed or scoured their heads ; capita, 
sive nea antea, seu quomodocunque liti, defricantes atque ablu- 
entes. : 

Cu. CXI.—a. id rot vépov epyduevoc, being prevented by the 
law, A ree doing otherwise than grant the favour asked. Cf. 
vii. 96, d. 

b. Aébyor dxpnoroy, sermonem malum, inopportunum, infelicem, dam- 
nosum. Schw. Lex. Perhaps, rather, with S. and L. D., noé 
xenoroc, a cruel, unkind proposal. 

C. cata véov....Kapra iovca. much to my mind ; i. e. extremely 
agreeable to, much in favour with me. Cf. vi. 37,a. It occurs also 
in v. 106, vi. 130, i. 117, ix. 45. B. A few lines lower pndapig 
Bus, by no means constrain me, put no violence upon me. 

d, otrw dn... . ximonerat. igitur-hue profecisti; so then you have 
brought things to this pass. Schw. Better with B., tta sane actum 
est de te ; so then tt is all over with you, you have ruined yourself ; cf. 
vii. 10, § 3, dépyacro dy x.r.d. it would have been all over with the 
Persians. 

Cu. CXII.—a. d:advpaiverar—fedissime tractat, dilacerat, fear- 
fully maltreats. Verba rovc re pafodc drorapoitca in simili re exstant, 
iv. 202. B. Cf. H. Pers. ch. ii. p. 398, in vii. 3, ¢., and ix. 109, a. 

Cu. CXIII.—a. vopéy riv Baerpuy, Cf. iii. 93, d. It was one 
of the most extensive and powerful satrapies of the whole empire, 
and hence, as well as from its position, it often became the seat of 
insurrection and war against the monarch. B. On the power of 
the Satraps, cf. refs in i. 192, a., iii. 127, 0. 

b. raira ixeivoy xphocovra, that he had such a plan or practice in 
agitation. Cf. ix. 108, c. 

¢. thy orpariny Thy ixsivov. As Masistes is mentioned just above 
as having Teft Susa “with his children and certain other indivi- 
duals,” and had not yet reached Bactria, nor as yet had collected 
any considerable force, these words may be supposed, with B., to 
have crept into the text from a marginal gloss; or instead of ry» 
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erparinv, the conjecture of V., rv Ocpamniny may be received, as 
more suitable to the context. 

Cu. CXIV.—a. zepi Aexriv dppeoyv, rode at anchor off Lectum. Cf. 
vii. 21, 188. Lectum, C. Baba, or S. Maria, the S. W., a promon- 
tory of the Troad, opposite the island of Lesbos. Smith’s C. D. 

b. roiow.. . . Medorovynoiows édoke x. r.r. Cf. Thucyd. i. 89. aet- 
pacPat rij¢ Xepcovysov, to make an attempt on the Chersonese, to try 
to reduce it into their power. nordv, cf. vii. 34, a. 

Cu. CXV.—a. Kupding wédcoc—Cf. vi. 33, a. dada, the cables of 
the bridges. Cf. vii. 25, a. év@aira, lon. for évyraiOa, hither. Aio- 
Atec— On the Aolic colonies, cf. i. 149, a. 

Cu. CXVI.—a. Biptea dueBadero, deceived Xerxes. Cf. for same 
sense in the act. in v. 50, 4b. B. otdév ixorornbivra, who suspected 
nought. Cf. vi. 70, a. 

b. riv Aciny raicay vopifovx.7.r. Cf. i. 4,5., vii. 5, 6. and refs, 
on the same sentiment. 

c. Td réwevoc torepe wai tvipero. sowed the sacred enclosure, (the 
consecrated domain round the temple; cf. iv. 161, 5.,) and turned 
flocks and herds into it to graze. Artayctes’ impieties are also men- 
tioned in vii. 33. ; 

Cu. CXVII.—a. joyadtov—were uneasy, or vexed. Cf. iii. 152. 
On bkwe aaayour, cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. § 531, obs. 2. otrw dy torep- 
you, then indeed they made themselves content with, or, acquiesced in, 
&e.. B. 

Cu. CXVIII.—a. rote révovg —the cords or braces of their 
couches. révor rv rdwviwy, nervi, lectulis et sellis intendendis ha- 
biles, quibus elixis et igne mollitis famem domare nitebantur 
miseri. W. 

Cu. CXIX.—a. ’AyvOor1—A nation of the Thracian Chersonese 
mentioned in vi. 34.  IT\eiorwpo¢ qui fuerit, eque ignoro atque 
Wesseling.” B. Agos-Potamos, a small town and river in the 
Thracian Chersonese, witnessed the final defeat of the Athenian 
fleet at the close of the Peloponnesian War, 405 Bs. c. Cf. Xenoph. 
Hell. ii. 19, and Arrowsmith, Eton G. ec. 15, p. 328. 

Cu. CXX.—a. rapiyouc—preserved, i. e. dried or salt fish. Fur- 
ther on in the ch., referring to Protesilaus, an embalmed a 
mummy. i2dddovro kai Hozaipoy, leapt and quivered. Cf. i. 141. 

b. weptyvbéivrec, crowding round. dmowa.... ixsciva, hee re- 
demtionis pretia et, Protesilao sc. adponam s, solvam, I will make him 
this compensation.’ So directly afterwards xaraQ¢ivat, deponere, in 
dei se. templo, id est, solvere ; and in ii. 159, caraBddrAav. B. 

c. rywwpéovrec, to avenge the cause of. rxaraypnoOjvat, to make away 
with, slay. Cf. iv. 146,a. Madtroy, ef. vii. 34, a. 

d. cavida mpooracc. avexp. clavis assert adficum 
Schw. zpoorascadsicavrec sc. arp. They crucified him, Cf. vii. 
33, b. xaré\eveay, stoned to death. Cf. ix. 5, b. 

Cu. CXXI.—a, ra brrka—Cf. ix. 115, a. 

Cu. CXXIL—a, 6.... tEnynodpevog déyov x. 7... who set forth, 
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or, was the author of a proposal, which they took up and addressed to 
Cyrus. On the Persian Zevc, cf. vii. 40, b. 

b. yijv ...- ddtyny, cai rabrny Tenxény, a narrow territory and a 
barren one too. Cf. i. 71, b.+ 

¢C. Qwijpacrérepor. more regarded with admiration, more respected, 
or paid court to. xére....xaddov, for when will there’ be a more 
favourable opportunity. Cf. iii. 73, 142. B. ; 

d. dptopévoue. to be ruled. Cf. Pind. Ol. viii. 45, dpterat parebit, 
Jelf, § 364, a. wodwopxnodpevor, about to be besieged. Cf. ix. 97, ¢., 
and v. 35, 0. 

e. gudéay yap .... yivecOa. “Observatio plerumque vera, in uni- 
versum tamen fallax,” W., cf. i. 71, 5., i. 135, a., iii. 97. H. Pers. 
ch. ii. p. 212, 213. 

SF. cvyyvivrec—allowing, confessing, i. e. that the opinion of Cyrus 
was the correct one. ésow0. rj yvepy, cf. viii. 130, ¢. Avxpry se. 
yiv, 4 poor, or sorry soil. S.and L. D. 


[This ch., the 122nd, is suspected by B. either to have been 
added by some grammarian, or to have been left uncorrected 
by Hdtus. The composition of the speech itself he considers 
hard and somewhat unnatural, unlike the easy flow of Hdtus’ 
lan and its introduction here out of place, as the work 
ieeurally terminates with the conclusion of the foregoing 


chapter.] 
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i, 
THE TROJAN WAR. 


[From Grote’s History of Greece.] 


On the historical basis of this legend, Mr. Grote finely remarks, 
“ Of such events the genuine Trojan war of the old epic was for 
the most part composed. Though literally believed, reverentially 
cherished, and numbered among the gigantic phenomena of the 
past by the Grecian public, it is, in the eyes of modern inquiry, 
essentially a legend, and nothing more. If we are asked whether 
it be not a legend embodying portions of historical matter, and 
raised upon a basis of truth; whether there may not really have 
occurred at the foot of the hill of [lium a war purely human and 
political, without gods, without heroes, without Helena, without 
Amazons, without Ethiopians under the beautiful son of Eos, 
without the wooden horse, without the characteristic and impres- 
sive features of the old epical war,—like the mutilated trunk of 
Deiphobus in the under world ; if we are asked whether there was 
not really some such historical Trojan war as this, our answer 
must be, that as the possibility of it cannot be denied, so neither 
can the reality of it be affirmed. We possess nothing but the 
ancient epic itself, without any independent evidence : had it been 
an age of records, indeed, the Homeric epic, in its exquisite and 
unsuspecting simplicity, would probably never have come into 
existence. ‘Whoever, therefore, ventures to dissect Homer, Ark- 
tinus, and Leschés, and to pick out certain portions as matter-of- 
fact, while he sets aside the rest as fiction, must do so in full re- 
liance on his own powers of historical divination, without any 
means either of proving or verifying his conclusions.” 
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ey 4 
THE EPHORL 


{From Encyclop. Metrop. Early History of Greece, p. 145.] 


Wuetner these magistrates, named the Ephori, were established 
by Lycurgus, or appointed under the sanction of the oracle, more 
than a century after his time, is uncertain. Herodotus and Xeno- 
phon attribute their appointment to Lycurgus, while Plutarch, 
after Aristotle, places their institution 130 years later, in the reign 
of Theopompus, of whom it is related, that when his wife up- 
braided him that he would leave the regal power to his children 
Hb than he received it, replied, Nay, but greater, because more 
asting. 

The Ephori were five in number, like the Quinqueviri at Car- 
thage. They were annually chosen by the people, in their general 
assemblies, and designed to be a cheek on both the senate and the 
kings ; thus poesessing a power not unlike the tribunitial authority 
in Bikes. n the exercise of this power they were obliged to be 
unanimous. It was among the duties of the Ephori not only to 

reside in the assemblies of the people, and collect their suffrages, 

ut also to proclaim war and negociate peace; to decide on the 
number of troops to be embodied, and to appoint the funds for 
their maintenance. They appear, indeed, at length to have en- 
grossed nearly the whole power in the administration of the govern- 
ment; yet, according to Herodotus, the kings still possessed an 
authority and distinction scarcely consistent with such a power in 
the Ephori. {For more, see the extracts from Smith’s D. of A., 
Ephort, quoted in the body of this work, and the references given 
in vi. 82,4.) 





III. 


ON BOOK IZ. 109. 
[From Grote’s Hist. of Greece, ii. p. 154.] 


Tue Greeks obtained access in Egypt and the interior of Asia 
to an enlarged stock of astronomical observations, to the use of 
the gnomon or sun-dial, and to a more exact determination of the 
length of the solar year than that which served as the basis of 
their various lunar periods. According to Herodotus, they also 
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acquired from the Babylonians the conception of the “ pole,” or of 
the heavens as a complete hollow sphere, revolving round and ¢n- 
closing the earth ;* and this idea, an important departure from th< 
Homeric point of view, was either adopted from them, or imagined 
by Thales, who still, however, continued to. treat the earth as a 
fiat, thick plate, supported on water, and remaining unmoved, It 
is pretended that Thales was the first who predicted an eclipse of 
the sun—not indeed accurately, but with large limits of error as to 
the time of its occurrence—and that he also possessed so profound 
an acquaintance with meteorological phenomena and probabilities, 
as to be able to foretell an abundant crop of olives for the coming 
year, and to realize a large sum of money by an olive speculation. 





IV. 
SCRIPTURAL FACTS DISGUISED IN HERODOTUS. 


[From Literature of Ancient Greece, Encyclop. Metrop., HERODOTUS, p. 
248, note. ] 


THE connexion between Egypt and Judea, so often noticed in 
the Scriptures, and the occasional alliances on the one hand, and 
the trade of the Pheenicians with both countries on the other, are 
quite sufficient to account for the disguise in which several scrip- 
tural facts appear in Herodotus; for instance, Hercules’ slaying a 
thousand men, is evidently an Egyptian version of Samson’s ex- 
ploit at Ramath Lehi (Judg. xv. 17); and the taking of Hercules 
to the altar to be sacrificed, and his putting forth his strength and 
slaying them every one when they began the solemnities, (ii. 45,) 
shows that the slaughter of the Philistines was mixed up with 
Samson’s pulling down the temple of Dagon at Gaza (Ju é: Xvi. 
30). Again, Herodotus (ii. 42) is told by the people of the Theban 
nome, who wish to account for their sacrifices, sheep and not 

oats, “that Hercules was very desirous of seeing Jupiter; Jupiter 

id not wish to be seen; he therefore skinned a ram, cut off the 
head, which he held before him, next wrapped himself in the fleece, 
and thus showed himself to Hercules.” Now, though the ram 
may have been adapted by the Egyptians to emblematic astronomy, 
it is more decidedly emblematic of fact. Hercules, wishing to see, 
i. e. offer sacrifice to Jupiter, is the Egyptian garbled account of 
Abraham about to sacrifice his son. Jupiter does not wish to be 


* In the note on this passage, I have followed S. and L. D. and other authorities, in 
- taking 26Aos, of a hollow sun-dial ; but Mr. Grote’s opinion seemed to me well worth 
the transcribing at full length. 
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seen, i. e. God does not wish to receive the sacrifice; he causes a 
ram to be slain, however, and, with this sacrificial intervention, 
shows himself to Abraham. Abraham’s sojourn in Egypt, his in- 
timate connexion with that country, and the high antiquity of that 
connexion—these at once prove the source of the Egyptian tale 
and account for its perversion; the “seeing” and “showing” in 
Herodotus, involve devotional Hebraisms that throw still stronger 
light upon this source. The very Hebrew term, Amon, “ faithful,” 
closely connects this history with the title given to Abraham. 
Again, we find the same disposition to Egyptianize foreign history, 
in the account given to Herodotus (ii. 141) of Sennacherib king of 
the Assyrians’ invasion of Egypt. Herodotus was told “that the 
field mice poured forth in legions against the enemy during the 
night, and ate up their quivers, and bows, and shield-thongs, so 
that next day, a multitude of the invaders, being deprived of their 
arms, fell in the flight.” With the Egyptians the mouse was em- 
blematic of destruction. (Horapoll. Hierogl. i. 50.) Hence, after 
_ appropriating to themselves the Jewish history, (2 Kings xviii. 19; 
2 Chron. xxxii.,) they not only emblematized that destruction, but 
applied the emblem in its literal sense. Herodotus records the 
capture by Pharo Necos of Cadytis, (called by the Arabs, El-Cods, 
the holy city, i. e. Jerusalem,) and his victory over the Syrian 
forces at Magdolus. This time the Egyptian credit was safe, and 
we accordingly find greater harmony with the Scripture account. 
See 2 Kings xxiii, 29;.2 Chron. xxxv. 22, 





V. 
THE PELASGL 


[From Grote’s History of Greece.} 


Tuer are indeed various names which are affirmed to designate 
ante-Hellenic inhabitants of many parts of Greece,—the Pelasgi, 
the Leleges, the Kurétes, &c. These are names belonging to 
legendary, not to historical Greece. That these names designated 
real people, may be true, but here our knowledge ends: we have 
no well-informed witness to tell us their times, their limits of re- 
sidence, their acts, or their character: nor do we know how far 
they are identical with, or diverse from, the historical Hellens— 
whom we are warranted in calling, not indeed the first inhabitants 
of the country, but the first known to us upon any tolerable 
evidence, If any man is inclined to call the unknown ante- 
Hellenic period of Greece by the name of Pelasgic, it is open to 
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him to do so; but this is a name carrying with it no assured pre- 
dicates, no way enlarging our insight into real history, nor en- 
abling us to explain—what would be the real historical problem— 
how, or from whom the Hellens acquired that stock of dispositions, 
aptitudes, arts, &c., with which they begin their career. hoever 
has examined the many conflicting systems respecting the Pelasgi, 
—from the literal belief of Clavier, Larcher, and Raoul Rochette, 
(which appears to me at least the most consistent way of proceed- 
ing,) to the interpretative and half incredulous processes applied 
by abler men, such as Niebuhr, or O. Miller, or Dr. Thirlwall— 
will not be displeased with my resolution to decline so insoluble 
a problem. No attested facts are now present to us,—none were 
present to Herodotus and Thucydides even in their age-—on which 
to build trustworthy affirmations respecting the ante-Hellenic 
Pelasgians: where such is the case, we may without impropriety 
apply the remark of Herodotus respecting one of the theories 
which he had heard for explaining the inundation of the Nile 
by a supposed connexion with the ocean—that “the man who 
carries up his story into the invisible world, passes out of the range — 
of criticism.” [See also Appendix vii. p. 466.) 





VI. 
EGYPT. 
[From Smith’s Dict. of Greek and R. Geogr., article Aieyptvs.] : 
Tue Nomgs. 


Tue Nile-valley was parcelled out into a number of cantons, 
varying in size and number. Each of these cantons was called a 
nome (vopdc) by the Greeks, preefectura oppidorum by the Romans. 
Each had its civil governor, the nomarch (yéyapxoc), who collected 
the crown revenues, and presided in the local capital and chief 
court of justice. Each nome, too, had its separate priesthood, its 
temple, chief and inferior towns, its magistrates, registration, and 

culiar creed, ceremonies, and customs, and each was apparently 
independent of every other nome. At certain seasons, delegates from 
the various cantons met in the palace of the Labyrinth for con- 
sultation on public affairs. (Strab. p. 811.) According to Diodorus, 
(i. 54,) the nomes date from Sesostris. But they did not originate 
with that monarch, but emanated probably from the distinctions 
of animal worship; and the extent of the local worship probably 
determined the boundary of the nome. Thus in the nome of 
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Thebais, where the ram-headed deity was worshipped, the sheep 
was sacred, the goat was eaten and sacrificed: in that of Mendes, 
where the goat was worshipped, the sheep was a victim and an 
article of food. Again, in the nome of Ombos, divine honours were 
paid to the crocodile; in that of Tentyra, it was hunted and 
abominated; and between Ombos and Tentyra there existed an 
internecine feud. (Juv. Sat. xv.) The extent and number of the 
nomes cannot be ascertained. They probably varied with the 
political state of Egypt. Under a dynasty of the conquerors, they 
would extend eastward and westward to the Red Sea and Libyan 
deserts: under the Hyksos, the Ethiopian conquest, and the times 
of anarchy subsequent to the Persian invasion, they would shrink 
within the Nile-valley. The kingdoms of Sais and Xois, and the 
foundation of Alexandria, probably multiplied the Deltaic cantons : 
and generally commerce, or the residence of the military caste, 
would attract the nomes to Lower Egypt. According to Strabo 
(pp. 787-811), the Labyrinth, or hall of the nomarchs, contained 
27 chambers, and thus, at one period, the nomes must have been 
27 in number, 10 in the Thebaid, 10 in the Delta, and 7. as its 
name implies, in the-Heptanomis. But the Heptanomis, at an- 
other period, contained 16 nomes, and the sum of these cantons is 
variously given. From the dodecarchy, or government of 12 kings, 
and from Herodotus’ assertion (ii. 148) that there were only 12 
halls in the Labyrinth, we are disposed to infer that at one time 
there were only 12 of these cantons, and that there were always 
12 larger or preponderating nomes. According to the list given 
by Pliny (v. 9, § 9) and Ptolemy, there must have been at least 45 
nomes ; but each of these writers gives several names not found in 
the other, and if we should add the variations of the one list to the 
other, the sum would be much greater, 


AntmAL Worsuip. 


Animal worship is so intimately connected with the division of 
the country into nomes, and, in some degree, with the institution 
of castes, that we must briefly allude to it, although the subject 
is much too extensive for more than allusion. The worship of 
animals was either general or particular, common to the whole 
nation, or several to the nome. Thus throughout Egypt, the ox, 
the dog, and the cat, the ibis and the hawk, and the fishes lepidotus 
and oxyrrnchus, were objects of veneration. The sheep was wor- 
shipped only im the Saitic and Thebaid nomes : the goat, at Mendes ; 
the wolf, at Lycopolis; the cepus, (a kind of ape,) at Babylon, near 
Memphis ; the lion, at Leontopolis ; the eagle, at Thebes ; the shrew- 
mouse, at Athribis; and others elsewhere, as will be particularly 
noticed when we x or of their respective temples. As we have 
already seen, the object of reverence in one nome was accounted 
common and unclean, if not, indeed, the object of persecution, in 
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another. Animal pennies has been in all ages the opprobrium of 
Egypt. (Comp. Clem. Alex. iii. 2, p. 253, Potter; Diod. i. 84.) 
The Hebrew prophets denounced, the anthropomorphic religionists 
of Hellas derided it. To the extent to which the Egyptians ee 
it, especially in the decline of the nation, it certainly approached 
to the fetish superstitions of the neighbouring Libya. But we 
must bear in mind, that our vergers to the Coptic temples are 
Greeks, who, being ignorant of the language, misunderstood much 
that they heard, and being preoccupied by their own ritual or 
philosophy, misinterpreted much that they saw. One good effect 
may be ascribed to this form of superstition. In no country was 
humanity to the brute creation so systematically practised. The 
origin of anima! worship has been variously, but never satisfactorily, 
accounted for. If they were worshipped as the auxiliaries of the 
husbandman in producing food or destroying vermin, how can we 
account for the omission of swine and asses, or for the adoption of 
lions and wolves, amongst the objects of veneration. The G 

as was their wont, found many idle solutions of an enigma which 
probably veiled a feeling originally earnest and pious. They im- 
agined that animals were worshipped because their effigies were the 
standards in war, like the Roman Dii Castrorum. This is evidently 
‘a substitution of cause for effect. The representations of animals 
on martial ensigns were the standards of the various nomes. (Diod. 
i. 85.) Lucian (Astrolog. v. p. 215, seqq. Bipont) suggested that 
the bull, the lion, the fish, the ram, and the goat, &c., were corre- 
lates to the zodiacal emblems; but this surmise leaves the crocodile, 
the cat, and the ibis, &c., of the temples unexplained. 

It is much more probable that, among .a contemplative and 
serious race, as the Egyptians certainly were, animal-worship arose 
out of the detection of certain analogies between instinct and reason, 
and that to the initiated the reverence paid to the beasts was a 
primitive expression of pantheism, or the recognition of the Creator 
in every type of his work. The Egyptians are not the only peo- 
ple who have converted type into substance, or adopted in a literal 
sense the metaphorical symbols of faith. 


Castes AND Po.iticat INSTITUTIONS. 


The number of the Egyptian castes is’ very variously stated. 
Herodotus (ii. 164) says that they were seven—the sacerdotal, 
and the military, herdsmen, swineherds, shopkeepers, interpreters, 
and boatmen. Plato (Timaeus, iii. p. 24) reckons six; Diodorus, 
in one passage (i. 28), represents them as three—priests and hus- 
bandmen, from whom the army was levied, and. artisans. ; 

But in another (i. 74) he extends the number to five, by the 
addition of soldiers and shepherds. Strabo limits them to three— 
priests, soldiers, and husbandmen; and as this partition is virtually 
correct, we shall adopt it after brief explanation. The existence 
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of castes is a corroborative proof of the Asiatic origin of the 
Egyptians. The stamp of caste was not in Egypt, as is by some 
asserted, indelible. The son usually, but not inevitably, followed 
his father’s trade or profession. From some of the pariah classes 
indeed—such as that of the swineherds—it was scarcely possible 
to escape. ‘ 





VII. 
THE PELASGIANS. 


[From Twiss’s Niebuhr, ch. iii. p. 6.] 


Tue Pelasgians were a different nation from the Hellens: their 
language was peculiar, and not Greek; in other words, although it 
poeenet an essential affinity to it, it was still so different as not to 

e intelligible to Greeks. Such is the meaning of Herodotus, who 
deviates, however, from all other Greek writers in ranking the 
Epirots with the Hellens. From the Pelasgians the Greek theology 
was derived, and to them the oracle of Dodona belonged. Their 
name was probably a national one; at least the Greek explanations 
of it are absurd. Their mysterious character arises from their 
appearance in historical notices when already in a state of ruin and 
decay ; but a more accurate research after the traces of their diffu- 
sion, will enable us to penetrate this mystery, and to recognise in 
them one of the greatest nations of ancient Europe, whose migra- 
tions were as widely extended as those of the Celts. It was no 
arbitrary fiction of the poet, when Aischylus made king Pelasgus 
boast that he and his people were masters of the whole country to 
the west of the Strymon, The Hellens appear to have spread, like 
the Latins and Romans in Italy, by detachments settling amidst 
far more numerous communities of a different, though not wholly 
foreign, nature, which adopted the language and laws of the colo- 
nists, in order to resemble them. The Arcadians, the most ancient 
settlers at Argos, and the Ionians, were all Pelasgian races: the 
people of Attica were styled Pelasgian Cranai. Thessaly was their 
second great seat in Hellas, or, as it was generally called, in Argos ; 
hence Thessaly was termed the Pelasgian Argos, and the words 
Thessalian and Pelasgian are equivalent. We identify Pelasgians 
in the Thesprotians and Epirot tribes; in the Orestians, Pela- 
gonians, and Elimiots of Upper Macedonia; in the Amphilochians, 

. Agreans, and other tribes of Atolia ; | in the Teleboans and 
Dolopians. The Pelasgians as well as the Hellens were members 
of the Amphictyonic association, the main tie of which was religion, 
in which both nations agreed. When Macedonia became a great 
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kingdom, made up of Greeks, Illyrians, Peonians, and Thracians, 
the core of the nation was still a peculiar race, neither Greek nor 
Illyrian; this was Pelasgian. The Bottizans were Pelasgians: 
we find Pelasgians likewise in Lemnos, Imbrus, and Samot ; 
in Lesbos and Chios: along the whole coast of Ionia, beginning 
from Mycale; in Molis; at Tralles in Caria; on the Hellespont at 
Placia and Scylace; at Cyzicus; and most probably the Teucrians 
and Dardanians, who were very clearly perceived by the Greek 

hilologers not to be Phrygians, and by some suspected not to be 
ferbarians at all, were of Pelasgian extraction. In Eubcea, in 
Andrus and Cythnus, and in Crete, we find traces of Pelasgians. 
In Italy we have the Pelasgian serfs of the Italian Greeks, who 
were the remains of the old Anotrian population: we find Pelas- 
gians at Cortona, in Etruria; Cere was Pelasgian before it fell 
into the hands of the Etruscars, and hence arose its connexion ~ 
with the Delphic oracle: hence the Agylleans were termed Thes- 
salians. Ravenna was called a Thessalian settlement; Spina had 
its treasury at Delphi, and is termed Pelasgian; we may likewise 
recognise Pelasgians in the Greek founders of Pisa. 

The inhabitants of Tyrrhenia were originally Pelasgians: their 
Etruscan conquerors obtained the name of Tyrrhenians from the 
country. A similar error to that which imagines the Slavonic 
Dalmatians, who bear the name of IIlyrians, to be for that reason 
the descendants of the ancient Illyrians, confounded the Etrus- 
can conquerors with their Tyrrhenian subjects, and hence involved 
the origin of the Etruscans in almost inextricable difficulties. The 
Pelasgian wanderers, who settled in Attica at the foot of Hymet- 
tus, had originally appeared in Acarnania, according to Pausanias, 
and were said to be Sicelians. According to the story, they had 
come from the south of Etruria, and most undoubtedly called 
themselves Tyrrhenians; when driven out of Attica, they turned 
their course to Mount Athos and the Hellespont. The story of 
the Lydian colony of the Tyrrhenians may be explained by the 
fact that the Meonians were Pelasgians, as is proved by the name 
of their stronghold, Larissa. Ardea is designated as a Pelasgian 
eity by the poet, who styles it an Argive one founded by Danae, 
The legend, which represents Saguntum as a colony of the Arde- 
ates, extends the Pelasgians into Spain, where, moreover, the an- 
cient capital, Terraco, has been considered to be a Pa city; 
Antium, Circeii, Terracina, the Latin form of Trachnia, the towns 
near the Liris, such as Amyncle, Hormie, and Sinuessa, the 
islands of Pontiw, and the inland Larrissa, lead us by their 
names to infer that they were Pelasgian. Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum were, according to Strabo, founded by Tyrrhenians. The 
worship of the Argive Juno was a peculiar characteristic of the _ 
Pelasgian tribes in Italy, and her temple near Salernum indicates 
the Pelasgian origin of the peels of that neighbourhood. Ca- 
pre, which was inhabited by Teleboans, and Nuceria, are the 
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final links in the chain of Pelasgian settlements, which extend 
along the western coast of Italy, from Pisa to the borders of the 
C£notrians, whose Pelasgian origin has already been indicated. 
The earliest inhabitants of the plains of the Tiber were, accordin 
to Roman historians, the Siculians who dwelt at Tibur, Falerii, 
and a number of small towns about Rome, who were also called 
Argives, as Argos was termed Pelasgian. The original inhabitants 
of Latium went by the name of Aborigines, and were termed by 
Cato, Achzans, another form of Pelasgians. These Siculi were 
subjugated by a strange people who came down from the Abruzzi, 
but the name of the conquerors, who became one people with the 
conquered, and were called Latins, was forgotten. One portion of 
the Siculians were said to have emigrated, owing to this cause, 
under the name of Tyrrhenians, to the eastern part of Greece, 
whilst another crossed over into Sicily. The traces of Pelasgian 
names in the interior of Italy, such as Acherontia, Argyrippa, 
Sipontum, afford us good ground for supposing that it was in- 
habited by the same nation, till it was driven out by the Opicans 
or Sabellians. 

We meet with Pelasgians along the whole coast of the Adriatic, 
from the Aternus to the Po; Picenum, the territory of the Se- 
nones, the districts of Preetutium, Palma, and Adria, were at one 
time possessed by Tyrrhenians. The Greek coins of Pisaurum 
indicate the probability that its inhabitants were a tribe of Tyr- 
rhenians, which had maintained its independence when the Sabel- 
lians occupied the surrounding country. The Liburnians on the 
eastern shores of the Adriatic are distinguished by the accurate 
Scylax from the IJlyrians. Corcyra was perhaps the connecting 
link between the Pelasgians of Epirus and of Italy. The expedition 
of the Illyrian Enchelades, who penetrated to Deiphi, may have 
been a migration of the whole Illyrian people from regions far 
removed in the north, who in their progress overpowered the Pe- 
lasgian population of Dalmatia. The Teucrian origin of the 
Peonians in Thrace points to their Pelasgian extraction. The 
great facility with which the Pannonians acquired the Latin 
language may corroborate in some respect their supposed identity 
with the Peonians. It thus appears that there was a time when 
the country, from the Arno to the Ryndacus, was inhabited by Pe- 
lasgians, The chain of connexion, broken off on the continent by 
the Thracians, is kept up between Greece and Asia by the islands 
in the north of the Aigean, but when Hellanicus and the genealo- 
gers wrote, scattered remnants of this immense race only remained, 
like the detached Celtic tribes in Spain, solitary and widely scat- 
tered. The historical pe is not in any way justified in as- 
suming that any one of these scparate regions, in which we find 
tribes of the same stock, was the original home, whence a part of 
the inhabitants emigrated to the others. The same analogy holds 
good in the geography of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
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In the Latin language there are two elements mixed up together, 
one connected with the Greek, the other entirely foreign to it; but 
even in the former the distinction is no less evident than the 
affinity. The case was the same with the Pelasgians and Greeks, 
as races. Hence the latter, notwithstanding their affinity, would 
look upon the former as foreigners, and call their language a 
barbarous one. 





VIII. 


ON CADYTIS, BOOK II. 159. 
[From The Analysis of Herodotus ; H. G. Bohn, 1852.] 


Capytis has been generally identified with Jerusalem, an 
opinion successfully combated by Mr. Ewing, in the Classical 
Museum, who was, however, not quite so fortunate in substituting 
Kedesh in Galilee as the Cadytis of Herodotus, for Phoenicia 
stretches southward some distance beyond Kedesh, and Cadytis 
must be looked for south of Phcenicia (iii. 5). The 47th chapter 
of Jeremiah prophetically describes the desolation by Pharaoh of 
the land of the Philistines ; and, further, expressly alludes to the 
capture and destruction of Gaza by the same king. The name of 
the Philistine city of Gaza, as given in the Assyrian inscriptions 
discovered by Mr. Layard, and age sa by Colonel Rawlinson, 
is Khazita, which was probably changed by the Greeks into 
Cadytis, for the description given by Herodotus (iii. 5) is exactly 
applicable to Gaza, and will by no means answer to Jerusalem. 





IX. 
THE PYRAMIDS, 

[From Early Oriental History, ch. iv. p. 178, seqq., Encyclop. Metrop.} 

THE word zvpapic, pyramis, has often been derived from zupdc, 
(of fire.) but the quantity of its first syllable is unfavourable to 
that supposition, and as a heap of wheat has not a spiral form 
terminating in a point, the term cannot with any probability be 
derived from zupic (triticum). It is therefore more reasonable to 
suppose that the Greeks in this, as in many other cases, adopted 
the native name of an object not invented by themselves, accom- 
modating it, by a Greek termination, to the grammar of their own 
language ; so that the Egyptian pehram, i. e. the “ sacred place,” 
was converted into the Greek Pyramis. Of the most ancient and 
remarkable pyramids, several are still remaining in Egypt, and 
others, apparently unknown to the Greeks and Romans, fame been 
lately discovered in the ruins of Napata and Meroé, the capitals 
of Ethiopia. 
~ The pyramids of Gizeh, called by the ancients “ the pyramids of 
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Memphis,” from their position on a rocky height projecting from 
the western mountains near the outskirts of that city, are the most 
remarkable, and as far as can be proved by historical testimony, 
the most ancient of any which ever were in existence. They are 
distinctly noticed by the oldest Greek historian, who was informed 
that they were erected in a very early age, as sepulchres of the 


sovereigns of Egypt. Three, lying in a diagonal line from north- 
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east to south-west, are of a stupendous magnitude, especially the 
two most northern. The position of the second and pointed pyra- 
mid, as determined by M. Nouet, is in 29° 59 49” N., and 31° LI’ 
41” E., on a terrace projecting from the rock, partly levelled by 
art, and having an elevation of 1373 feet. It extends from east to 
west about 1} mile, and from north to south more than 3 of a mile. 
The base of the great pyramid was found to measure 763 feet 7 
inches, and its height 450 feet 9 inches. Its diameter from north 
to south deviates 20’ from the true meridian. Its basis, as well as 
the two lowest steps, is hewn out of the rock on which it stands. 
Its base does not form an exact square. The whole mass amounts 
to nearly 9,000,000 cubic feet. It covered an area of more than 
13 acres, and its masonry amounts to 6,848,000 tons. The vast 
magnitude of this truly stupendous work will be more distinctly 
perceived, when it is recollected that the area of its base nearly 
coincides with that of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It is 43 feet higher than 
St. Peter’s at Rome, and 126 feet higher than St. Paul’s in London. 

The second pyramid, of somewhat smaller dimensions, is about 
23 furlongs south-west of the first. Its base, according to M. 
Grobert, measures 700 feet, and its height 425 feet. Its summit is 
uninjured, and still retains its ancient casing, a plaster formed of 
gypsum, sand, and a few small pebbles. The third, somewhat 
nearer to the second, has an apparent base of 300 feet, anda height 
of 173 feet. This pyramid was cased with sienite from Elephan- 
tiné, fragments of which are still found near its base. The form 
and approaches to their internal chambers are nearly the same in 
all the pyramids hitherto opened: and consist of one or more gal- 
leries, at first inclined to the horizon at an angle of 26° or 27°, and 
afterwards in either an ascending or perpendicular direction lead- 
ing to a chamber nearly in the centre of the building. These 
chambers are quadrangular, and roofed-with large blocks of stone 
laid either flat or obliquely so as to meet and form an angle. Two 
have long been accessible in the great pyramid, called after its re- 
puted founder, Cheops, the lower immediately below the upper; 
and in the next, or pyramid of Cephren, two likewise have been 
lately discovered, equally in the centre; but one of them at the 
base of the pyramid, and the other in the rock below the base, at 
the distance of about one-third of the perpendicular drawn from 
the side of the pyramid to its centre. At the extremity of the de- 
scending gallery all further ingress is barred by a portcullis of solid 
granite 1 foot 3 inches thick, sliding in grooves of similar stone. 
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In the great pyramid, originally explored by men of no skill or 
science, a way was forced round the portcullis, but in the second 
it was, by dint of excessive labour for nearly a day and a half, 
raised by levers so as to open a passage onwards. At a small dis- 
tance beyond the portcullis there is a perpendicular shaft, 15 feet 
deep in the second, but much deeper in the first. This shaft, 
hitherto known as “the well in the great pyramid,” was explored 
for the first time by an English gentleman, Mr. Davison, who 
visited Egypt with the celebrated Wortley Montague in 1763. His 
labours, and those of Caviglia, Vyse, Belzoni, Richardson, Perring, 
and others, have made us well acquainted with the internal form- 
ation of the pyramids. 

It appears that each pyramid had a double entrance, by means 
of which a constant circulation of air could be maintained; and 
that the principle on which the chambers and passages were 
formed was precisely the same as that which ee the exca- 
vation.of the catacombs hewn out of rocks, as at Biban-el-malik, 
where the “long passages which lead to nothing” were doubtless, 
before the ravages of the Persians, filled with mummies of the 
younger branches of the Pharaonic families, while those of the 
sovereigns themselves, and perhaps of their children, were de- 
posited in the central chambers. Around the principal pyramids 
are the remains of many smaller ones in various stages of decay. 
The sepulchral chambers, apparently more modern, which are 
close to these pyramids, were perhaps built at the expense of the 
rich casing with which the pyramids themselves once were cover- 
ed; but all, when examined, are found to cover an approach by a 
shaft to a subterranean apartment similar to those in the centre 
of most of the pyramids; every thing, in short, conspires to prove 
that these extraordinary edifices were, as the ancients affirm, 
erected as sepulchres for the sovereigns of Egypt, whose capital 
was the adjoining city of Memphis. That the angles between 
the successive courses of stone were anciently filled up, so as to 
present a plane surface, and that the summit of each pyramid was 
pointed, may be inferred from the second, which is still terminated 
by a point, and retains its smooth coating for about 40 feet down- 
wards: and it is evident from the account of Abdu-l-latif, that, in 
the thirteenth century, the outer covering of the pyramids, crowded 
with hieroglyphic inscriptions, was still extant. There is likewise 
a fourth pyramid near the third, but it is so much smaller than the 
others as to attract little notice. Many others have been dis- 
covered by the late Prussian expedition. Sixty more, at least, are 
now known. The walls of many of the tombs near the pyramids 
are adorned with very interesting paintings and bas-relich, several 
of which are represented in the plates in the great French work, 
and in Professor Rosellini’s “ Monumenti dell’ Egitta.” We have 
here delineations of various manufactures and implements of art, 
the most ancient, perhaps, now in existence; some of these tombs, 
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however, were constructed from the ruins of more ancient build- 
ings, themselves posterior to the invention of hieroglyphics; their 
antiquity, therefore, is not perhaps so great as has been supposed, 
and probably far inferior to that of the pyramids in which no 
hieroglyphics have been found, The regular order in which these 
tombs were placed (another remarkable feature) is clearly per- 
ceived, as before observed, from the summit of the great pyramid, 
the sides of which form a sort of rude staircase of 203 steps, varying 
in height and breadth, and occasionally interrupted by breaches. 
The truncated summit presents an area of about 30 feet square, 
irregular in its outline, from the removal of a few of the stones be- 
longing to that course, 

hat the great pyramid was cased, and had a level surface, is 
evident from the express testimony of Herodotus; who says, 
“The sums expended in radishes, onions, and garlic, for the work- 
men, were marked in Egyptian characters on this pyramid, and 
amounted, as I well remember what the interpreter who explained 
these characters said, to 1600 talents of silver,” = £345,600. 

The age of these stupendous monuments, and the purpose for 
which they were erected, are involved in great obscurity; various, 
consequently, and conflicting, have been the opinions to which 
those questions have given rise. The remote mabey of the 
pyramids near Memphis, celebrated from a very early period as 
some of the wonders of the world, is indisputable. They are dis- 
tinctly mentioned by the oldest Greek historian, Herodotus ; and 
the three largest are ascribed by him to Cheops, Chephren, and 
Mycerinus, three Pharaohs who succeeded each other. These 
structures had also an astronomical reference. Sir John Herschel 
remarks, that “at the date of the erection of the great pyramid of 
Gizeh, which precedes by 3970 years (say 4000) the present epoch, 
the longitude of all the stars were less by 55° 45’ than at present. 
Calculating from this datum the place of the pole of the heavens 
among the stars, it will be found to fall near A Draconis; its dis- 
tance from that star being 3° 44 25”. This being the most con- 
spicuous star in the immediate neighbourhood, was therefore the 
pole star of that epoch. And the latitude of Gizeh being just 30° 
north, and consequently the altitude of the north pole + ate also 
30°, it follows that the star in question must have had, at its lower 
culmination at Gizeh, an altitude of 26° 15’ 35”. Now it is a re- 
markable fact, ascertained by the last researches of Colonel Vyse, 
that of the nine pyramids still existing at Gizeh, six (including all 
the largest) have the narrow ane. 48 by which alone they can be 
entered, (all which open out on the northern faces of their re- 
spective pyramids,) inclined to the horizon downwards at angles 
varying from 26° to 28°- At the bottom of every one of these 

assages, therefore, the then pole-star must have been visible at its 
ower culmination—a circumstance which can hardly have been 
unintentional, and was doubtless connected (perhaps supersti- 
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tiously) with the astronomical cbservation of that star, of whose 
roximity to the pole at the epoch of the erection of these wonder- 
ul structures, we are thus furnished with a monumental record of. 
the most imperishable nature. No one now doubts that the 
pyramids were royal sepulchres, nay, as we have already remarked, 
the height of those royal monuments corresponds with the length 
of the monarch’s reign under whom it was erected. Structures so 
vast are indeed royal ideas—the massive means of a posthumous 
immortality. However, as Sir Thomas Brown remarks, “ Only to 
subsist in bones, and to be but pyramidally extant, is a fallacy in 
duration.” The edifices themselves may last as long as the frame - 
work of the globe, and travellers on entering Egypt for many cen 
turies to come, will hasten to admire these characteristic wonders,— 
Time’s gnomons risiug on the banks of Nile, 
Unchanging while he fies, serene and grand, 
Amidst surrounding ruins—’mid the works 
Of man unparalleled—’mid God’s how small! 
Beside His Alps, the pigmy works of ants,— 
The mole-hills of a mole, 





NOTES OMITTED. 


Book i. c. 9.—b. brwe ph oe Sera, that she shall not see you, &c. 
Cf. Jelf, § 811, on drwe, (67we ph) and we with the fut. indic, in- 
stead of the conjunctive. ‘ The sense of this future is nearly allied 
to the conjunctive, and only differs therefrom in that it definitely 
expresses the possible realization of the proposed end.” 


B. ii. 106.—Another very interesting excursion may be made to 
Nim/fi, where the very remarkable monument of Sesostris was lately 
discovered. The town of Nimfi is picturesquely situated about 
5 hours east of Smyrna, in the direction of Casabar and Sardis. 
The road thence to the monument or trophy of Sesostris proceeds 
at first eastward, gradually turning more southerly round the moun- 
tains into a pass. 14 hour brings us to a spot where rocks, thickly 
clothed with trees and underwood, rise close on each side: on the 
left, a little way up, is a mass of rock, on the flat face of which, 
at right angles to the road, is the monument. It is obscured from 
the road by trees and underwood. On getting up to it, it is found 
to consist of a gigantic human figure sculptured in relief, and sunk 
in a panel cut into the flat surface of the rock. It agrees exactly 
with the description given of it by Herodotus, (b. ii. c. 106,) ex- 
cepting that the spear and bow are in the contrary hands to those 
Herodotus describes. It is undoubtedly one of the most ancient 
and interesting monuments in the world, dating from about 
1300 8. c—W. G. W. [From Murray's Hand-book to the East, 
p- 282.) 

THE END. 
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Donaldson's Theatre of the Greeks, + ne es te 


| Critical Introduction «and Chronological 
carne’ —— ‘Mythology. Eables. Two fac-similes of Greek HSS. 
by: ‘L. | 88. @d.; or with Lextoon, 6s. Lexicen 

et: witha platen. Separately. 23. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 
i 15 Vols, at 5s. each, ewcepiing those marked otherwise. 


Bacon’s Novum Organum and Ad- , Kant’s Critique of Pure Resron. 

vancement of | Translated by J. M.D. Mencixsonn 

Notes, by J. Devey. M.A. | 
| 
| 
| 





Prolagemane and cone: 


Dhicellw-cansidere? In 4 vole 3s 67. each, 
New Edition, thorongily lievieed by the Spinoza’s Chief Works. By R. H. M. 
Author. In 2 vols. Etwes. 2 vols. 
's Lectures.on the Philosophy Tennemann’s Manual ofthe 
History. Translated by J.Sisnem,M A. | of Philosophy. Continned by J.R. MoRELL 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY. 
15 Vols. at 53. each, excepting those marked otherwise. 


Bieck (F.) An Introduction to the | Henry’s (Matthew) Commentary on 
Old’ Testament, ‘by Frreprice BLeex, Iblustrations, 
py Mg aM co oes ae od | Pearson.on the. Creed. New Edition, 


supervision of the Rev. E. Venazres, | Philo Judeus, Works of; the con- 
‘Ganen-of Lincoln. New Edition, in2 | temporary of Josephus. ‘Translated by 
vols, Pe mc In4 vols, be 
Ghillingworth’s Beligion of Pro- os ve 
tentants. 216d. oo of Ensebins. With the Notes 
Eusebius’ Eeclesisfticsl History, | Sezomen's Ecelesiastical History, 
With Notes, | History of Philoworgina. 
Hardwick’s History of the Articles | 
eae ryt rags to -- e| | 
1 A.D. A.D. 
Together with Illustrations from Contem- | Wieseler’s cal Tron Synopsis of 
sey areal, New Edition, revised by | the Four Translated by Canon 
| VENABLEs, w Edition, revised. 
aa F 


BOHN’S VARIOUS LIBRARIES. = 





ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 


35 Vols. at 5s. each. 


and 


pesacinagalendntigelites of Eng- 
land, Scotland, smd Ireland. By Sir Hunzr 
Exim. In 3 vols. 

Chronicles of the Crusaders. Richard 
of Devizes, Geoffrey de Vinsanf, Lord de 


Joinville. 
"Pent a Pat Popular Customs, 
An Account of the 
Games and Customs associated 
With diferent days of the yeu - 
a Oa . ToiseLton Drze, M,A. 


Barly Travels tn Fl in Palestine. Willi- 

of Tudela, Man- 

es pe La Brooanier, a and Maundrell’; 

unabridged. Edited by Tnomas 
Waaens: 

Ellis’s Early English Metrical Ro- 
mances, Revised by J. 0, HaLiIwELu. 
Florence of Worcester’s Chronicie, 
with the Two Continuations: comprising 
ey eee 
Gesta Romanorum, Edited by WYN- 

NaRD Hooprr, BA. 


Henry of Huntingdon’s History of 
Roman Invasion to 
ienry Ls Swett the Abtoct King Stephen, 


ph’s a of the Abbey of 

the Cominuations by Peter 

of Sola end. other Write. By H. T. 
p Bam 





ea Scale yaire y Mythology. Fron- 
tisptiece by 


Lepsius’s etcoun Ses from Egypt, Ethio- 
pia, and the Peninsula of 
Mallet’s Northern ‘Antiquities. By 


lation of Marsden. Edited by Tuomas 
Wricxr. 


Matthew Paris’s Chronicle, In 5 vols. 


affairs of Britain; to a.p. 1307. Translated 
by C.D. Yonex. in 2 vols. 

papas ter sehng sacar: al 

tory of England.and Normandy. 

a th oe, by Ts Fone 
n 

Pauli’s (Dr. EB.) Life of Alfred the 
Great. Translated from the German. To 
which is nded ‘Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon 
version of jus, with a literal Transla- 

Grammar and 


lish History ; from A.D. 732 to A.D, 1201. 
Edited by H. T. Rirey. In 2 vols. 

Six Old English Chronicles, viz. :— 
Asser’s Life of Alfred, and the Chronicles 
of Ethelwerd, Gildas, Nenning, > pana 
of A: homey and Richard 


William of Malmesbury’s Chronicle 
of the Kings of England. Translated by 


Yule-Tide Stories. A Collection of 
Scandinavian Tales.and Traditions, Edited 
by B. Trorrs, 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 
85 Vols. at 5s. each, excepting those marked otherwise. 


Allen’s Battles of the British Navy. 
Revised snd enlarged. Numerouz fine 
Portraits, In 2 vols. 

Andersen’s Danish Legends and 
Fairy Tales. With many Tales not in any 
other edition. Transisted by Canotins 
PEACHEY, 120 Wood Hngravings. 





Ariosto’s Orlando Furiozo. In Eng- 


lish Verse. W.S. Rose, Twelos fins 
Hngravings. 2 vols. 
Bechstein’s and Chamber Birde. 


other editions are abridged. 
With the plates coloured. Ts. 6d. 
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Bonomi’s Nineveh and its Palaces. 
New lingam revised and considerably 
both in matter and Plates. 
eonedior one Engravings 
Butler’s —— i vou 
Notes, a Bi & Index 
mtd ee reac Boum. Thirty beau 


caperhar or, illustrated with 
62 Outline Portraits. In 2 vols. 108. 





Historical, with some Account of Ava and 


100 ions. 
Craik’s (G. gr of Knowledge 
under Difficn. illustrated by Anec- 


Revised Edition. 


Dessert. A Series of Tales, with 60 Au 
morous Tlustrations by Cruikshank. 

With 24 

Iilustrations. 5s. With Coloured Plates. 


7s. 6d. 

Dante. Translated by L.C.WRIGH: M.A. 
hirer agua oe Se Portran and 
3% om Steel, sfter F laoman 

Didron’s History of Christian Art 
in the Middle Ages. From the French. 

Upwards cf 15) outline Engravings. 

Dyer (T. H.) The History of Pompeii ; 
its Buildings and Antiqnities. An account 
of the City, with a fll description of the 

an ltiner: for Visitors. 

LD. itlus- 
trated with nearly 300 Wood Engrav- 
ings, @ large Map, and a Plan of the 
Forum. A New Kdition, revised and 
brought down to 1x74. 1s. 6d. 

Gil Blas, The Adventures of. 24 
Engraving on on Steel, Smirke, and 
10 Ktchings by George oe 6s. 

Grimm's Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
Translated by Hn and Popular Stories. 

Hed EpGakg aged Numerous 

Cruikshank. 3s. 6d. 


Holbein’s 3 7 ie of Death, ‘and Bible 
beauti 





.2 vols, in 1. 
Howitt’s Pictorial Calendar 
of the Seasors. bodying the whole o/ 
Aiken’s Calendar of Nature. Upwards of 
Engravings. 


100 
ot English ant Perl i olive : “2s 
stful Pngravings 


| 





India, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
Historical, from the Earliest Times, Up 
wards of 100 fine Engravings on Wood, 
and a Map. . 





Harvey, Bewick,and 
3 or, with addition 34 
highly-finished Steel Engravings. 6a. 


King’s Natural al History tee 
Stones, and of the Precions Metals. 
ee ae Price 6s. 


ox Deore aS omy 





Finely TMustrated. 


Handbook of Gems. 
Finely Iustrated. ¢ Engraved 








3 with the maps coloured, 7s. 6d. 


Trigun’ Parables, Translated 
frem the German. Ttustrations by 


Clayton, engraved by 
Lindsay’s Lord) Letters on t, 
a. an‘ the Holy Land. New 
beautiful 


Cec and 2 Maps. 
Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Per- 
—_ Great Britain, with Memoirs, 
Hundred and Forty Portraits, en- 
sraeed Ge tials, 8 vols, 
2 Poetical hye > 


Longfellow’ 

Fotet ond chee. and a 

; or, without ill 33.6d. 

Prose Works. 1 pee 

Louton's (ira) Entertaining Matar 

oudon’s a 

Rass oy W. s. Dautas, F.LS. 

vs Mastorseiih "Ready; or, 

arent. fee aoe 93 Woodeuts. 


Poor Jack. With 16 Jius- 
mations, eer Delon See 


Mission; or, Scenes in Af- 
rica. oer pace tt! tor Young rey 2 Titus. 


Pirate; and F Taree ton Hy 
Asthor, With by 5 a 
a 

Drawings by 0. Stanfield. R.A. 38 6d. 
Privateers - th One Hun- 
dred ¥: 7 

Sk Si ind eae 
Settlers in Canada. New 


Edition. Rit EF actives pica: 
and Dalsiel. 33. 
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Mazwell’s Victories of Wellington | 
aes the British Armies, Steel Hngravings. 


ivy sa Works and Raphael, their | 


orks, —— Dupra and Qua- | 
13 Engraving 


Sym 

Willer’s of the lo-8ax- 
ons. Written in a style, on the 
basis of P 





sans thi plete 





Pope’s Poetical Works. Edited by 
Rozest CaneuTHers. Numerous 2n- 





Pope’s Homer’s Iliad. With Intro- 
ees ook Hotes betel S. Watson, M.A. 
Series of Flas- 


Ttustrated by the entire Seautafully ro 
Moses (Bafa ovo. sise). 


&c., by other translators, uding 

man, and Introduction “and Totes by J. 
Watson, M.A. Flawman’s Designs beaes- 
tifully engraved 





Pottery and P. and other Ob- 
oe ae See the Knowledge 
of), To which in added sm Eocare I 

of Marks and Monograms. By Huwar 
@. Bourn. Numerous 
; or, coloured. 108. 6d. 


ri’ wad sere moleysene Revised 
Twenty-one sp 


ited Etchings 
ty seit 5s. 

Recreations in Shooting: By 
“Craven.” New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. $2 Engravings on Wood, 
Narvey, and 9 Engravings on Steel, 
after A. Cooper, 


Rodding’s History and Descriptions 
of Wines, Ancient and Modern, Twenty 
beautiful Woodceuts, 


Bennie’s Insect Architeoture. er 
Edition. Revised by the Rev. J. G. 
Woop, M.A. 

Robinson Crusoe. With Illustrations 
y gonpen rar ee Twelve beauti- 

ful Engravings on Steel, and 140m Wood. 


; or, without the Steel ilustra- 
tions, 38. 


3s. 64. 
Bome in the Nineteenth Century. 
New Edition. oo by the Author. 
ee by Engravings, 


Sharpe's History of Egypt, from the 
Earliest Times till the Conquest by the 
Arabs, A.D. 640. By SamvEL SHABPE. 
With 2 Maps and upwards of 400 Illus- 
trative Woodcuts, Sixth and Cheaper 
Edition, 2 vols, 

Southey’s Life of Nelson. With 
Additional Notes. IUWustrated with 64 


Engravings. 
pe oe ke (Miss) Noble Deeds of 
Women ; or, eer of Female Courage, 
—— and Virtue. Fourteen IMustra- 


Stuart and Revoett’s Antiquities of 
Athens, and other Monuments of Greeos., 
Tlustrated in 11 Steel Plates, and nw- 
merous Woodcuts. 
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ht i end 24 
Rigi rig Spe on on 
Walker's Con- 
Shooting. Salling, owing, Swit, ft 
New Edition, revised “.Onaven.” 


a naman meet acts mg EY 


: aaane Complete ae. 
= “pwarp Jzsse, Esq 
203 Engravings. 


mmm; or, with 26 additional page 
om Steel, 18. 64. 


Edited 
of 





Walton’s Lives of Donne, Hooker, &e. 
By A. H. Butien. Nine Steet Plates and 
numerous ees 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
95 Vols. at 68. each, excepting these marked otherwise. 


Zischylus translated into English 
Verse by A. SWaNWICE. 

. dLateraiiy dranslated into 

English Prose by an Oxonian. $3..62. 





Ammianns Marcellinus. of 
Reme from Constantius to Valens. - 
lated by @. D. Youox.B.A. Dblesvol.,7s. 64. 


Pronteapiecs, 
Seeetbknie Comedies. 
‘Translated, with Notes and Extracts 
Metrical 


Vol. 2. Lysistrata, gee aaa 
Frogs, Ecclesiaguse,.and Plutus. 


Aristotle's Ethics. Literally Trans- 
lated by Archdeacon Browns, late Classical 
Professor of King’s College. 

Politics and Economics. 

Translated by E. WanrorD, M.A. 

Metaphysics. Literally Trans- 

Pxamination 











Wellington, Life of. From the ana- 
terials of Maxwell. Hightesn | 

Westropp’s Handbook of 
New Edition, — : 
trations. 78. 

White's Natural of #el- 
borne. With Notes‘by Sir Jar- 
peer Epwarp Jzsse, Esq. 

nt swith the plates coloured, 

posse ne Lady’s Book. A Ma- 
and Accom; 
Woodeut and several En- 
gravings on Steal. 18.64. 
——-; or, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 93, 
Aristotle’s History of Animals, InTen 


Books. Translated, with Notes and Index, 
RioHARD seer gett 


by M.A, 
eee or, Logical ane. 
tises. Wi Nota es 

3 vola, 38. 6d..cach. 

— and Posties. Lite- 
rally ted, 

tions and Notes, by an Oxonian, 
Athensus. The Dei wor, 
the Ban of the Learned. ‘Translated 


by GC. D. Yonex, BA. 2-vols. 


Geesar, a a with the Alexan- 
drian, African, and Spanish Wars. Lite- 
rally Translated, with Notea. 

Gatullus, Tibullus, and a 
Venus. A Literal Prose Translation. 
which are added Metrical veumaibttg 
Laue, Grarmenr, and others. Fyrontis- 


Cicero's Orations. Literally Trans- 
lated by G, D. Yonex, B.A. In 4 vols. 
Vol. 1. Containg the Orations against 
Verres, &c. Portratt. 
Yol 2. Catiline, Archias, 
Law, Rabirius, Murena, Sylia, 
Vol. 3. Orations for his House, Planciug, 
Sextius, Coslins, Milo, Ligarins, &. 
Vol. 4. Miscellaneous Orations, and 
Rhetorical Works: with General In- 
"dex to the the four volames. 
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Scipio’ Paradox: 
Translated, by R. Enuowps. 93s. $2. 





Translated, 
with Notes, by G Bans Kewezpy. In 5 
yolumes. 
Vel. 1. Fhe and 
other Public Bs. 
Vol. 2 QOn-the Crewn and on the Ex- 


cluding Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Terms, and Phrases; and a Collection of 
above 600 Greek With all the 


quantities marked, & English Translations, 

~———-, with Index Verborum. 6s. 
Index Verborum only. 1s. 

Laertius. Lives and Opin- 

Trans- 








; y with 

Notes, the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
And the Vi iby J..M. Goon. 

Martial’s Epigrams, Lite- 


"Eaee 
pr 
i, 


na Bentley's Dissertation on. 


Pinder. Literally Transla Daw- 
ey ee ae 
AppaHam Mooez. 





fn Bohn’s Classical Library. By DP. Dax. 


Plautus’s Comedies. Literally Trans- 
enn Notes, by 5. T. Ringr, B.A, 


Sosy eras The Letters of. 
MxzLMoTH’s Translation revised. By the 
Rev. F.C. T. Bosanguet, M.A. 


kris - Morais. - By C. W. Kuye, 


Propertins. Literally Translated and 
te ee by Poeucal Version, trom 
various sources, 


4 OATALOGUE OF 





Quintilian’s Institutes of Oratory. 
ctershy Peraent, Se crc ess fad 
J.8. Warsos, MLA. In 2 vola 


Sellast, Florus, and Velleius Pater- 
With Copious Notes, Biographical 
Notices, and Index, by J. S. Warson. 
Sophocles, The Oxford Translation 
revised. 
Standard Library Atlas of . soured 
Geography. nig ry Sher large colour 


the latitude and tude of 
Sin ammemne ies ore wal 


Translated. 


Suetonius’ Lives of the Twelve 


Casara, and other Works. Thomson’s 
Tranalation, revised, with Notes. by T. 
FORESTER. 





Vol. 1. The Anabasis 


Vol. 2. and dellenica. a 
1s atson, M.A., and the Rey. 


Vala The Minor Works. Bade 
Watson, M.A. 


SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 
57 Vols. at 52. each, excepting thote marked otherwise. 


and Gould’s Comparative 
logy. Enlarged by Dr. Wareur 
Upwards of 400 Engravings. 

Bolley’s Manual of Technical Analy- 
sis. A Guide for the Testing of Natura} 
and Artificial Substances, By B. H. Paun. 
100 Wood Engraving. 

BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. = 

=—-——~ Bell onthe Hand, Its Mecha- 
nism and Vital Endowments as evincing 
Design. Seventh Edition Revised. 

au Kirby on the History, Habits, 
and Instincts of Animals. Edited, with 





Kidd on the Adaptation of 
External Nature to the Physical Condition 

of Man. 3s. 6d. 

Whewell’s Astronomy and 
Physics, considered with refer- 


General 
enos to Natural Theology. 32. 6d. 


-——— Chalmers on the Adaptation 
of External Nature to the Moral and In- 
tellectual Constitution of Man. 

cum Prout’s Treatise on Chemis- 
try, Meteorology, and Digestion. Edited 
by Dr. J. W. GairrirH, 
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BRIDGEWATER TREATISES—cont, 





6s. each. 


Browne (A, J. Jukes). Handbook of 
Geology. Numerous MWustrations. 63. 


Carpenter's (Dr. W. B.) 
Systematic View of the 
Instincts, and Uses, of the principal Fami- 
Hes of the Animal Kingdom, and of the 

Remains. Revised 
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anA of the most remarkable and 
best authenticated Stories of tions. 
and t-Rap- 


ping, &. In 2 vols. 


mental 


With a Voca 


Humboldt’s Cosmos; or, Sketch of a 
Physical Description of the Universe. 

' Translated Cc. Orré and W. 5. 
Datias, F 
vols. 3s. 6d. each; excepting Vol. V., 6s. 
*,* In this edition the notes are 
beneath the text, Humboldt’s 





Hunt's + ‘Robert Poetry of Relenan 5 
or, Phenomena o 
Nature. By Professe Host. New tate 
tion, enlarged. 


Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues. By 
Dr. Gurvrrtn. Numerous Woodcuts. 





Sciences. With 
Ss. 64. 
t's (Chas.) Knowledge is Power. 
ce ees matbal of Follies Economy. 
Lectures on By the Ro; al 


Academicians. th é 
“and Notes by RK. Wornum, Esq, 
Portraits. 





a Introduction to Astrology. 
numerous Emendations, by 


—— Sait —— ease 


Sotshire, om altion by T. Burrgr 
Jones, Esq. Numerous eee 
and a Geological Map. 


Medals of Creation; 
sf cngic Renan oSton Seaget 
0 G inclu 

Excursions. ew Kdition, revised. (o- 
toured Plates, a cones several hundred beau- 
hfs Woodouts. In 2 volg., 78. 6d. each. 





——— Wonders of Geology; or, a 
Familiar Exposition of Geological Phe- 
nomens. New Edition, augmented by T. 
sar Bag Pika el 
near 
Deaubtft Woodonta In 2vols., 78. 64. each, 


ovr Games of Chess. Being 

the Matches and best Games played by 

pete gpa ners aye Ps 
Analyti c) . 

a gg ree pet ede, 


It contains by far the collection 
of games played by Mr. M extant in 
any form, and has received endorge- 


ment and co-operation. . 


Sehouw's Earth, Pisutes, sud Man sind 

Seen s oes pee Se See 
Translated by A. fem cond 

Colowed fap of the Geography of Plants. 


Smith’s (Fye) Geology Geology and Scrip- 
ture; or, The ition between the Holy 

and Geological Science, 
Stanley's Classified Synopsis of the 
ey" te ee 


Staunton’s Chess-player’ Handbook. 
Numerous Diagrams. , we 





Chess-pla: 
Mae ri Natta 
lection of Match Games, and 9 Selection 





Staunton’s Chess Tournament of 
1815. Numerous Tlustrations. — 


Stoc chardt’s Principles of Chemistry, 








ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 


=z 


Gilbart’s Histo Principles, and Practice of” Banking. “Neg? tion. 
tothe Present Dateby A ci of the: Rogal Bank of of Sad 
Porta of of bart, 2 Vol 1038. 


> 


’ oS r = fo 
ee LIBRARY: 6 oO <.. 
27 Vols. at various prices. eine Set 
Bohn’s Dictionary of Poetical Quota- | Index of Dates, Comprel 
tions, 6s. g: | the principal Pacts in the wee 


hots ‘ | History of the World, from the earliest 
burbeeaeDieney of Simee Gee nial soe 
Biair’s Chronclogical Tables, Re- seomnels Adiaandhe camera 
ised and Enla’ Canetti e | Pa ‘ 
Camnpolaxy wt Histo of the World, | Lowndes’ Bibliographer's mperesest 
from the earliesttimes. By J.Wittovensy English Literature. New ’ 
Rosse. Double Volume. 108.5,0r, half- | 
bound, 10s. 6d. | 
Clark’s (Hugh) Introduction to | 
oars With nearly seal enueaen ie 
18th Edition. Revised and enlarged ; 
J. Ro Praxcat, Rovge Croix. 5s. Or, | Polyglot o Fries Prt With 
with all the Iilustrations coloured, 15s. | reg brin General 
Chronicles of the Tombs. A Mi “By H. G. a ne — we 
tion of Remarkabl . By T.J. 
eericxwee in ES. FRAP ss. ¥ cere e Coenen. : ess vols. 
me tinged es Dr. ies § ia ante ) Complete Col. 
Popularly a iv. 5 NRY mith’s eacon & 
a 700 pages: With complete lection of Synonyms and Antonyms. 58. 
ex. e ¥ 2 
’ The Epigrammatists. Selections 
Games. ag gs 4. teurs — from ge psoas Literature of 
by H. G. Bown. | 4)) Times. With Notes and Introduction. 
Illustrated by numerous Diagrams. 5s. By Rev. H. P. a Maa. Enlarged 
Proverbs, | Compri all Edition. 63. ‘f 
Raye B soe proverbs; unden Alphabetical | Wheeler's (W. A., M.A.) Dictionary 
Lt cai “ay } of Hoiaees Names of aaa 
Humphrey’s Coin Collector’s Manual. 
ry ae a to the Study “Hi Wright's (1) Dictionary of Obsol 4 aa a 
2 vols. Fo — each ; or half-bound in 1 vol., 10s, 6d. 
30: : 
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* NOVELISTS’ 
“. 10 Vols. at 3s. 6d., e--— 
Burney’s Evelina, With an Ini 


duction and Notes by A. R. Exuis. 


Edited by A 
ELUS. ole 


Manzoni (Alessandro) The Betrothcu | 


(I promessi Sposi). The on'y complete 
Bath a With numerous 


Unele Tom’s ana With Introduce- 
tory Remarks by the Rev. J. SHerman. 
Printed in a large clear type. Illustra- 
tions. 33. 6d. 


ARTISTS’ 


3 1158 01157 4935 


LIBRARY 


LIBRARY FACILITY. 


wun 


A 000 1 ee ne suuNRY 


rnc. Roscoe’s Edition, revised. 
Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 
lvol. 3s. 6d. 

Amelia. By Henry Fuieuprne. 
Roscoe’s Edition, revised. With Cruik- 
shank’s Lilustrations. 5s. 


Grosse’s Marco Visconti. Translated 
from the Italian by A. F. D. 


vith 
In 


LIBRARY. 


5 Vols. at various prices. 


Thadatle da Vinci’s Treatise on 
Painting. Numerous Plates» New Edition, 
revised, 5s, 

Planché’s History of British Cos- 
tume. Third Edition. With numerous 
Woodcuts. 5s, 

Demmin’s (A.) Dlustrated History of 

Armsand Armour from the Earliest Period. 
With nearly 2,000 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


Flaxman’s Lectures on Sculpture. 


Numerous Illustrations. 63. 


The Anatomy and Philosophy of 
Expression as connected with the Fine 
Arts, By Sim Cuartes Bett, K.H. 
Seventh Edition, revised. With numerous 
Woodcuts and 20 Plates. 5s. 


BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson and John- 
soniana. Including his Tour to the He- 
brides, Tour in Wales, &c. Edited by the 
Rt. Hon. J. W. Croker. Upwards of 
60 Zrgravings. In 5 vyols., cloth, 20s. 


Carpenter’s (Dr. W. B.) Physiology 
_ of Temperance and Total Abstinence. 1s. 

Franklin’s (Benjamin) Genuine Au- 
tobiography. From the Original Manu- 
script, By JARep SparxKs. ls. 


Hawthorne’s (Nathaniel) Twice Told 
Tales, First and Second . 2 vols. 
in one, 1s. 6d. Snow Image and other 
Tales. 1s. Scarlet Letter. 1s. House 
with the Seven Gables, A Ro- 
mance. 1s. 


oe Table Talk. Parts 1, 2, 
3. 1s. each... Plain Speaker. 
a 1, 2and 3. 1s. each. Lectures 
on the English Comic Writers, 1s, 
Lectures on the English Posts. 1s. 
Lectures on the Literature of the 
Age of Elizabeth. 1s. Lectures on 
the Characters of Shakespeare’s 
Plays, 15s. 





Emerson’s Twenty Essays. Is., cloth 
1s. 6d. English Characteristics, 1s. 
Orations and Lectures. 1s. Repre- 
sentative Men. Complete. 18.5 cloth 


Irving’s (Washington) Life of Mo- 
hammed. Portrait. 1s. Snocessors 
of Mohammed. 1s. Life of Gold- 
smith, 1s. Sketeh Book, 1s.; cloth, 
1s. Tales ofa Traveller. 1s. Tour 
on the Prairies. 1s. Conquests of 
Granada and Spain. 2 vols. 1s. each, 
Life of Columbus. 2 vols. 1s. each. 
Companions of Columbus, Is. Ad- 
ventures of Captain Bonnevilie. 
ls. Knickerbocker’s New York. 1s. 
Tales of the Alhambra. 1s. Con- 
quest of Florida, 1s. Abbotsford 
and Newstead. 1s. Salmagundi. 
1s. Bracebridge Hall. 1s. Astoria, 


ls. Wolfert’s Roost; and other 
Tales, 1s. 


Lamb’s (Charles) Essays of Elia. 1s. 
Last Essays of Elia. 1s. Eliana, 
with Biographical Sketch. 1s. 

eres Pirate and Three Cutters. 
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